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Trb  writer  has  published  so  much  truth  tvhidi  die  vnM 
has  insisted  was  fiction,  and  so  much  fiction  which  has  heeii 
leceived  as  truth,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  ia  resohred 
to  say  nothing  on  the  subject.  Each  of  his  readers  is  at 
liber^  to  belisfve  juatasmuch,oraslittl0|Oftheniatterheia 
hid  lefoie  him,  or  her,  aa  nay  aoit  Us,  or  her  ndtioii8|  pii^ 
jndiees,  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  ignoranoe.  Jt  anylydy 
is  disposed  to  swear  he  knows  precisely  where  Clawbcmny 
isi  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  old  Bfr.  Hardinge,  nay, 
lias  often  heard  him  preach— let  him  make  hia  affidaTit,  in 
welcome.  Should  Iw  get  a  littk  wide  of  the  mark,  k  wQl 
not  be  the  fint  document  of  that  nature,  which  has  possessed 
the  same  weakness. 

It  is  possible  that  certain  captious  persons  may  be  disposed 
to  inq[uire  info  the  cut  bono  f  of  such  a  book.  The  answer 
b  this.  ETerything  which  ean  conrey  to  the  human  mind 
distinct  and  accurate  impressions  of  erents,  social  fects,  pro* 
fessional  peculiarities,  or  past  history,  whether  of  the  hi^ier 
or  more  fiuniliar  character,  is  of  use.  All  that  is  neoessary 
is,  that  the  pictures  shouldbe  true  to  nature,  if  not  absofaitel^ 
drawn  from  hying  sitters.  The  knowledge  we  gain  by  om 
boser  reading,  often  becomes  serviceable  in  modes  and 
Bianners  Uttle  antidpated  in  the  moments  when  it  IB  acquired* 

Peifaaps  the  greater  portion  of  all  our  peculiar  opinione 
baviB  their  foundatioa  fai  nnjvdieeB.    These  piqudicea  are 
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produced  in  conseqaence  of  its  being  oat  of  the  power  of  anj 
one  man  to  see,  or  know,  every  thing.  The  most  laToured 
mortal  must  receiTe  far  more  than  half  of  all  that  he  learnt 
on  his  faith  in  others ;  and  it  may  aid  those  who  can  nerer 
be  placed  in  positions  to  judge  for  themselres  of  certain 
phases  of  men  and  things,  to  get  pictures  of  the  same,  drawn 
in  a  way  to  give  them  nearer  views  than  they  might  other* 
wise  obtain*  This  is  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  light  litem* 
ture  in  general,  it  being  possible  to  render  that  which  is 
purely  fictitious  even  more  useful  than  that  which  is  strictly 
true,  by  avoiding  extravagancies,  by  pourtraying  with  fide- 
lity, and,  as  our  friend  Marble  might  say,  by  **  generalizing'* 
with  discretion. 

This  country  has  undergone  many  important  thanges  sir 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.    Some  of  0 
changes  have  been  for  the  better ;  others,  we  think  out 
question,  for  the  worse.    The  last  is  a  fact  that  can  be  1 
to  the  generation  which  is  coming  into  life,  by  repo 
and  these  pages  may  posably  throw  some  little  light 
points,  in  representing  things  as  they  were.    The  po] 
of  the  republic  is  probably  something  more  Uian  c 
millions  and  a  half  to-day ;  in  the  year  of  our  ^ 
thousand  eight  hTmdred,it  was  but  a  little  morf 
millions.    In  1800,  the  population  of  New-York 
what  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  souls ;  to-d 
bably  a  little  less  than  two  millions  seven  bund 
souls.    In  1800,  the  town  of  New-York  had  s 
inhabitants,  whereas,  including  Brooklyn  and 
which  then  virtually  had  no  existence,  it  m 
moment  quite  four  hundred  thousand.    The 
numerical  changes,  that  have  produced  ch 
sort.    Although  an  increase  of  numbers  c* 
infer  an  increase  of  high  civilization,  it 
the  expectation  of  great  melioration  in 
forts.    Buch  has  been  the  resuJfty  and  ' 


jbfitB  as  Aey  now  exist,  the  diflfefenoe  will  probably  be  appti- 
lent  in  these  pages. 

AUiougb  the  moral  changes  in  American  society  have 
not  kept  even  pace  with  those  that  are  purely  physical,  many 
that  are  essential  have  nevertheless  occurred.  Of  all  the 
British  possessions  on  this  continent,  New-York,  after  its 
conquest  from  the  Dutch,  received  most  of  the  social  organi* 
zation  of  the  mother  country.  Under  the  Dutch,  even,  it 
had  some  of  these  characteristic  peculiarities,  in  its  patroons  i 
the  lords  of  the  manor  of  the  New  Netherlands.  Some  of 
the  southern  colonies,  it  is  true,  had  their  caciques  and  other 
semi-feudal,  and  semi-savage  noblesse,  but  the  system  was 
of  short  continuance ;  the  peculiarities  of  that  section  of  the 
country,  arising  principally  from  the  existence  of  domesdft 
slavery,  on  an  extended  scale.  With  New-York  it  was 
different.  A  conquered  colony,  the  mother  country  left  the 
impression  of  its  own  institutions  more  deeply  engraved 
than  on  any  of  the  settlements  that  were  commenced  by 
grants  to  proprietors,  or  under  charters  from  the  crown.  It 
was  strictly  a  royal  colony,  and  so  continued  to  be,  down  to 
the  hour  of  separation.  The  social  con^equendls  of  this 
state  of  things  were  to  be  traced  in  her  habits  until  the  cur- 
rent of  immigration  became  so  strong,  as  to  bring  with  it 
those  that  were  conflicting,  if  not  absolutely  antagonist.  Tha 
influence  of  these  two  sources  of  thought  is  still  obvious  to 
the  reflecting,  giving  rise  to  a  double  set  of  social  opinions  i 
one  of  which  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  its  New  England 
and  puritanical  origin,  while  the  other  may  be  said  to  come 
of  the  usages  and  notions  of  the  Middle  States,  proper. 

This  is  said  in  anticipation  of  certain  strictures  that  will 
be  likely  to  follow  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  story,  it  not 
being  always  deemed  an  essential  in  an  American  critic,  that 
he  should  understand  his  subject.  Too  many  of  them, 
indeed,  justify  the  retort  of  the  man  who  derided  the  claims 
to  knowledge  of  liie»  set  op  by  a  neighbour,  thai  «*b&d.V)Ri«^. 

I* 


li  pftsrAcvt 

to  meedn*  and  had  been  ta  BiilL^    We  en  all  obini 

nodons  of  the  portion  of  a  subject  that  is  placed  immediately 
before  our  eyes ;  the  difficulty  is  to  nndentand  that  which 
we  have  no  means  of  studying. 

On  the  subject  of  the  nautical  inddenta  of  this  bodkt  we 
hare  endeaTouied  to  be  as  exact  aa  our  authoritiea  will 
allow.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  writing 
what  the  world  thinks,  rather  than  what  ia  tme»  and  are  not 
conscious  of  any  very  palpable  errora  of  this  natoie. 

It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  appriie  the  reader,  that  our  tale 
is  not  completed  in  the  First  Part,  or  the  Tolnmes  that  arc 
now  published.    This,  the  plan  of  the  book  would  not  per 
mit :  but  we  can  promise  those  who  may  kel  any  interest  r 
the  subject,  that  the  seascm  shall  not  pass  away,  so  far  af 
may  depend  on  ourselyes,  without  bringing  the  narrativ 
a  close.    Poor  Captain  Wallingford  is  now  in  his  sixty 
year,  and  is  naturally  desirous  of  not  being  hung  up  Ic 
the  tenter-hooks  of  expectation,  so  near  the  close  of  life 
old  gentleman  having  seen  much  and  suflfered  n 
entitled  to  end  his  days  in  peace.    In  this  mutual 
mind  between  the  principal  and  his  editors,  the  pT 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  unnecessary  delaj 
may  be  its  rights  of  the  same  nature  on  other  sv 

The  author — ^perhaps  editor  would  be  the  > 
does  not  feel  himself  responsible  for  all  the  not 
by  the  hero  of  this  tale,  and  it  may  be  as 
much.    That  one  bom  in  the  Revolution  she 
ently  from  the  men  of  the  present  day,  in  a 
is  to  be  expected.    It  is  in  just  this  difiere 
that  the  lessons  of  the  book  are  to  be  foun^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"And  1-HByjeyrflift  hfl«d, 
Mj  flpirid  powtr*  toy  botom^b  (low  { 
Tba  laven  loeki  tiMft  gne'd  m j  head, 
Wa.^  in  a  wreath  of  nioir! 
And  where  the  atar  of  7011th  aroae^ 
I  deemM  li&*a  lingering  ray  afaonld  eloae « 
And  those  lovM  trees  my  tomb  o'enhade. 
Beneath  whoee  arching  bowers  my  ehildhood  play!^** 

I  WA8  born  in  a  valley  not  very  remote  fiom  the 
My  father  had  been  a  sailor  in  youth,  and  some  o(  my 
earliest  recollections  are  connected  with  the  history  of  hw 
adventures,  and  the  recollections  they  excited.  He  had 
been  a  boy  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  had  seen  tome 
•ervice  in  the  shipping  of  that  period.  Among  other  scenee 
he  witnessed,  he  had  been  on  board  the  Trumball,  in  her 
action  with  the  Watt — ^the  hardest*fouffht  naval  combat  of 
tiiat  war — and  he  particularly  delighted  in  relating  its  inci> 
dents.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  bore  the 
marks  of  the  injury,  in  a  scar  that  slightly  disfigured  a  fiuse^ 
that,  without  this  blemish,  would  have  been  singularly  hand* 
tome.  My  mother,  afler  my  poor  father's  (teath,  always 
■poke  of  even  this  scar  as  a  beauty  spot.  Agreeably  to  my 
own  recollections,  the  mark  scarcely  deserved  that  com* 
roendation,  as  it  gave  one  side  of  the  face  a  grim  and  fierce 
appearance,  particularly  when  its  owner  was  displeased. 

My  father  died  on  the  farm  on  which  he  was  bom,  and 
which  descended  to  him  from  his  great-grand&ther,  an 
English  emigrant  that  had  purchased  it  of  the  Dutch  colonist 
who  had  originally  cleared  it  from  the  woods.    The  phoe 
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was  called  Clawbonny,  which  some  said  wa8  good  Dutck| 
others  bad  Dutch ;  aud,  now  and  then^  a  person  ventured  a 
conjecture  that  it  might  be  Indian.     Bonny  it  was«  in  (um 
sense  at  least,  for  a  lovelier  farm  there  is  not  on  the  wbote 
of  the  wide  surface  of  the  Empire  State.     What  does  not 
always  happen  in  this  wicked  world,  it  was  as  oood  as  it  was 
handsome.     It  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
acres  of  first-rate  land,  either  arable,  or  of  rich  river  bottom 
in  meadows',  and  of  more  than  a  hundred  of  rocky  mountain 
side,  that  was  very  tolerably  covered  with  wood.    The  first 
of  our  family  who  owned  the  place  had  built  a  substantial 
one-story  stone  house,  that  beara  the  date  of  1707  on  one  of 
its  gables ;  and  to  which  each  of  his  successors  had  added 
a  little,  until  the  whole  structure  got  to  resemble  a  cluster  of 
cottages  thrown  together  without  the  least  attention  to  ordr 
or  regularity.     There  were  a  porch,  a  front  door,  and 
lawn,  however;  the  latter  containing  half  a  dozen  acre; 
a  soil  as  black  as  one's  hat,  and  nourishing  eight  or  ten  e 
that  were  scattered  about,  as  if  their  seeds  hud  been  s( 
broad-cast.     In  addition  to  the  trees,  and  a  suitable  gi 
ture  of  shrubbery,  this  lawn  was  coated  with  a  sward 
in  the  proper  seasons,  rivalled  all  I  have  read,  or  ima 
of  the  emerald  and  shorn  slopes  of  the  Swiss  valleys 

Clawbonny,  while  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  b 
residence  of  an  affluent  agriculturist,  had  none  of  th 
aion  of  these  later  times.    The  house  had  an  air  o 
tial  comfort  without,  an  appearance  that  its  inte 
roannner  contradicted.    The  ceilings  were  low 
nor  were  the  rooms  particularly  largo ;  but  the 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer,  and  tidy,  nea' 
able  all  the  year  round.    Both  the  parlours  I 
had  the  passages  and  all  the  better  bed-ror 
were  an  old-fashioned  chintz  settee,  well  f 
loned,  and  curtains  in  the  **  big  parlour,'' 
best  apartment, — the  pretending  name  of 
having  reached  our  valley  as  far  back  af 
that  in  which  my  recollections  of  the  plac 
are  the  most  vivid  and  distinct. 

We  had  orchards,  meadows,  and  r 
around  us;   while  the  barns,  granarir 
buildings  of  the  farm,  were  of  solid  stc 
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and  all  in  capital  condition.  In  addition  to  the  place,  which 
he  inherited  from  my  grandfather,  quite  without  any  encum- 
hranoe,  well  atocked  and  supplied  with  utensils  of  all  sorts, 
my  father  had  managed  to  bring  with  him  from  sea  some 
fourteen  or  fiAeen  thousand  dollars,  which  he  carefully  in- 
Teated  in  mortgages  in  the  county.  He  got  twenty^seven 
bundled  pounds  currency  with  my  mother,  similarly  be- 
stowed ;  and,  two  or  three  great  landed  proprietors,  and  as 
many  retired  merchants  from  York*  ezoeptsd,  Captain  Wal- 
lingford  was  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  stifiest  men 
in  Ubter  county.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  true  was  this 
report ;  though  I  neiver  saw  anything  but  the  abundance  of  a 
better  sort  of  American  iarm  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  I 
know  that  the  poor  were  never  sent  away  empty-handed. 
It  is  true  that  our  wine  was  made  of  currants ;  but  it  was 
delicious,  and  there  was  always  a  sufficient  stock  in  the 
cellar  to  enable  us  to  drink  it  three  or  four  yeam  old.  My 
fiither,  howerer,  had  a  small  private  collection  of  his  own, 
out  of  which  he  would  occasionally  produce  a  bottle ;  and  I 
remember  to  liave  heard  Governor  George  Clinton,  after* 
wards  Vice  President,  who  was  an  Ulster  county  man,  and 
who  sometimes  stopped  at  Chiwbonny  in  passing,  sav  that  it 
was  excellent  East  India  Bfadeira.  As  fer  clarets,  burgun- 
dy, hock  and  champagne,  they  were  wines  then  unknown  in 
America,  except  on  the  tables  of  some  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants, and,  here  and  there,  on  that  of  some  travelled  gen- 
tleman of  an  estate  hirger  than  common.  When  I  say  that 
Governor  Greorge  Clinton  used  to  itop  occasionally,  and 
taste  my  father's  Madeira,  I  do  not  wish  to  boast  of  being 
dassed  with  those  who  then  composed  the  gentry  of  the 
state.  To  this,  in  that  day,  we  could  hardly  aspire,  though 
the  substantial  hereditary  property  of  my  (amily  gave  us  a 
local  consideration  that  placed  us  a  good  deal  above  the 
station  of  ordinary  yeomen.  Had  we  lived  in  one  of  the 
large  towns,  our  association  would  tmquestionably  have 
been  with  those  who  are  usually  considered  to  be  one  or  two 
degrees  beneath  the  highest  class.  These  distinctions  were 
much  more  marked,  immediately  after  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, than  they  are  to-day ;  and  they  are  more  marked 
to-day,  even,  than  all  but  the  most  lucky,  or  the  most  meri- 
torious, whkhever  fhrtune  dignifies,  are  willing  to  allow. 
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The  courtBhip  between  my  parents  occurred  while  my 
&ther  was  at  bofne,  to  be  cured  of  the  wounds  ho  had  re- 
ceived io  the  engagement  between  the  Trumbull  and  the 
Watt.  I  have  always  supposed  this  was  the  moving  cause 
why  my  mother  fancied  that  the  grim*looking  scar  on  the 
left  side  of  my  father's  ftce  was  so  particularly  becoming. 
The  battle  was  fought  in  June  1780,  and  my  parents  were 
married  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  My  father  did  not 
go  to  sea  agaii^until  after  my  birth,  which  took  place  the 
Tery  day  that  Comwallis  capitulated  at  Yorktown.  These 
combined  events  set  the  young  sailor  in  motion,  for  he  felt 
he  had  a  family  to  provide  for,  and  he  wished  to  make  one 
more  mark  on  the  enemy  in  return  for  the  beauty-spot  his 
wife  so  gloried  in.  He  accordingly  got  a  oommission  in  a 
privateer,  made  two  or  three  fortunate  cruises,  and  was  able 
at  the  peace  to  purchase  a  prize-brig,  which  he  sailed,  as 
master  and  owner^  until  the  year  1700,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  the  paternal  roof  by  the  death  of  my  grandfather. 
Being  an  only  son,  the  captain,  as  my  father  was  uniformly 
callea,  inherited  the  land,  stock,  utensils  and  crops,  as  already 
mentioned;  while  the  six  thousand  pounds  currency  th 
were  "  at  use,"  went  to  my  two  aunts,  who  were  though' 
be  well  married,  to  men  in  their  own  class  of  life,  in  adja' 
counties. 

My  father  never  went  to  sea  after  he  inherited  Clav 
ny.    Vtom  that  tinm  down  to  the  day  of  his  deatl 
lemained  on  his  farm,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  v 
passed  in  Albany  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  c 
in  his  day,  it  was  a  credit  to  a  man  to  represent  a 
and  to  hold  office  under  the  State ;  though  the  abuf 
elective  principle,  not  to  say  of  the  appointing  p 
since  brought  about  so  great  a  change.    Then, 
of  congress  was  ^amebodp  ;  now,  he  is  only — a 
congress. 

We  were  but  tw^surviving  children,  three  < 
dying  infants,  leaving  only  my  sister  Grace  f 
console  our  mother  in  her  widowhood.    The 
which  placed  her  in  this,  the  saddest  of  all  c< 
woman  who  had  been  a  happy  wife,  occurrr 
1704,  when  I  was  in  my  thirteenth  year, 
lurned  of  eleven.    It  may  be  well  to  relate 
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There  was  a  mill,  just  where  the  etreain  that  runs  through 
our  valley  tumbles  down  to^a  level  below  that  on  which  & 
farm  lies,  and  empties  itself  into  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Hudson.  This  mill  was  oa  our  property,  and  was  a  source 
of  great  oonvenience  and  of  some  profit  to  my  father.  There 
he  ground  all  the  grain  that  was  consumed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, for  several  miles  around ;  and  the  tolls  enabled  him 
to  fatten  his  porkers  and  beeves,  in  a  way  to  give  both  a  sort 
of  established  character.  In  a  word,  the  mill  was  the  con- 
centrating point  for  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  thero  being 
a  little  landing  on  the  margin  of  the  creek  that  put  up  from 
the  Hudson,  whence  a  sloop  sailed  weekly  for  town.  My 
father  passed  half  his  time  about  the  mill  and  landing,  super* 
intending  h|si  workmen,  and  particularly  giving  directione 
about  the  fitting  of  the  sloop,  which  was  his  property  alsO| 
and  about  the  gear  of  the  mill.  He  was  clever,  certainly, 
and  had  made  several  useful  suggestions  to  the  millwright 
who  occasionally  came  to  examine  and  repair  the  worloi ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  so  accurate  a  mechanic  as  he  fiuw 
cied  himself  to  be.  He  had  invented  some  new  mode  of 
arresting  the  movement,  and  of  setting  the  machinery  in 
motion  when  necessary ;  what  it  was,  I  never  knew,  for  it 
was  not  named  at  Clawbonny  after  the  fatal  accident  oo- 
curred.  One  day,  however,  in  order  to  convince  the  mill* 
wrigfat  of  the  excellence  of  this  improvement,  my  itther 
caused  the  machinery  to  be  stopped,  and  then  phiced  his  owo 
weight  upon  the  large  wheel,  in  order  to  manifest  the  sense 
he  felt  in  the  security  of  his  invention.  He  was  in  the  verjr 
act  of  laughing  exultingly  at  the  manner  in  which  the  null* 
Wright  shook  his  head  at  the  risk  he  ran,  when  the  arrostins 
power  lost  its  control  of  the  machinery,  the  heavy  head  of 
water  burst  into  the  buckets,  and  the  wheel  whirled  round, 
carrying  my  unfortunate  father  with  it.  I  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness  of  the  whole,  and  saw  the  face  of  my  parent,  as  the 
wheel  turned  it  from  me,  still  expanded  in  mirth.  There 
was  but  one  revolution  made,  when  the  wright  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  works.  This  brought  the  great  wheel  back 
nearly  to  its  original  position,  and  I  fairly  shouted  with  hve* 
terical  delight  when  I  saw  my  father  standing  in  his  trackf^ 
as  it  might  be,  seemingly  unhurt  Unhurt  he  would  havt 
heen,  thmigh  he  must  have  passed  a  fearful  keel-hanling,  bm 
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tar  one  dreomttaiioe.    He  had  Md  on  to  the  wheel  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  aeaman,  since  letting  go  hia  hold  would 
have  thrown  him  down  a  cliff  of  near  a  hundred  feet  io 
depth,  and  he  actually  passed  between  the  wheel  and  the 
phinking  beneath  it  unfaormedy  although  there  was  only  aa 
inch  or  two  to  spare ;  but  in  rising  from  this  fearful  strait, 
his  head  had  been  driven  between  a  projecting  beam  and 
one  of  the  buckets,  in  a  way  to  crush  one  temple  in  upon 
the  brain.    So  swUl  and  sudden  had  been  the  whole  thin^, 
that,  on  stop(nng  the  wheel«  his  lifeless  body  was  still  incli- 
ning on  its  periphery,  retained  erect,  I  believe,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  part  o€  his  coat  getting  attached  to  the  head 
of  a  nail.    This  was  the  first  serious  sorrow  of  my  life.    I 
had  always  regarded  my  father  as  one  of  the  fixtures  of  the 
world ;  as  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe ;  and 
had  never  contemplated  his  death  as  a  possible  thing.    That 
another  revolution  might  occur,  and  carry  the  country  back 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown,  would  have  seeme 
to  roe  fiur  more  possible  than  that  my  father  could  die.  Bitf 
truth  now  convinced  me  of  the  fallacy  of  such  iK>tions. 
It  was  ox>ntbs  and  months  before  I  ceased  to  drear 
this  frightfbl  scene.    At  my  age,  all  the  feelings  were 
and  plastic,  and  grief  took  strong  hold  of  my  heart    < 
and  i  used  to  k»k  at  each  other,  without  speaking, 
afiet  the  event,  the  tears  starting  to  ray  eyes,  and  r 
down  her  cheeks,  our  emotions  being  the  only  comm 
tions  between  us,  but  communications  that  no  utterec' 
oould  have  made  so  plain.    Even  now,  I  allude  to 
ther'a  anguish  with  trembling.    She  was  sent  fc 
house  of  the  miller,  where  the  body  lay,  and  arri 

rrised  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.    Never  can  I — r 
forget  the  outbreakings  of  her  sorrow,  when  f 
the  whole  of  the  dreadml  truth.     She  was  in  far 
hours,  one  succeeding  another,  and  then  her 
tongue.    There  was  no  term  of  endearment  t 
of  woman  could  dictate  to  her  speech,  that  wa 
on  the  lifeless  clay.    She  called  the  dead  '*  her 
beloved  Miles,'*  *^  her  husband,"  *^  her  owr 
hand,''  and  by  such  other  endearing  epith^ 
seemed  as  if  resolute  to  aropse  the  simper  f 
trance,,  and  thd  said,  solemnly,  **FaAef 
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fiither  I**  appealing  as  it  might  be  to  the  paraot  of  her  chiU 
dreO)  the  tenderest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  woman's 
terms  of  endearment — **  Father— -dear,  dearest  father  I  open 
youT  eyes  and  look  upon  your  babes— your  precious  gjri, 
and  noble  boy  I  Do  not  thus  shut  out  their  sight  for  ever !" 
But  it  was  in  rain.  There  lay  the  lifeless  corpse,  as  in* 
sensible  as  if  the  spirit  of  God  had  never  had  a  dwelling 
within  it.  The  principal  injury  bad  been  received  on  that 
much-prized  scar ;  and  again  and  again  did  my  poor  mother 
kiss  both,  as  if  her  caresses  might  yet  restore  her  husband 
to  life.  AH  would  not  do.  The  same  evening,  the  body 
was  carried  to  the  dwelling,  and  three  days  later  it  was  laid 
in  the  church-yard,  by  the  side  of  three  generations  of  fora^ 
fathers,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  mite  from  Clawbonny. 
That  funeral  service,  too,  made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
memory*  We  had  some  Church  of  England  people  in  the 
valley ;  and  old  Miles  Wallingfbrd,  the  first  of  the  name,  a 
substantial  English  franklin,  had  been  influenced  in  his 
choice  of  a  purchase  by  the  fact  that  one  of  Queen  Anne's 
churches  stood  so  near  the  farm.  To  that  little  church*  a 
tiny  edifice  of  stone,  with  a  high,  pointed  roof,  without  slea* 
pie,  bell,  or  vestry-room,  had  three  generations  of  us  bean 
taken  to  be  christened,  and  three,  including  my  father,  had 
been  taken  to  be  buried.  Excellent,  kind-hearted,  just- 
minded  Mr.  Hardinge  read  the  funeral  service  over  the  man 
whom  his  own  father  had,  in  the  same  humble  edifice,  chris- 
tened. Our  neighbourhood  has  much  altered  of  late  yean; 
but,  then,  few  higher  than  mere  labourers  dwelf  among  us, 
who  had  not  some  sort  of  hereditary  claim  to  be  beloved. 
So  it  was  with  our  clei^yman,  whose  father  had  been  his 
predecessor,  having  actually  married  my  grand-parents* 
The  son  had  united  my  father  and  mother,  and  now  he  was 
called  on  to  officiate  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  first* 
Grace  and  I  sobbed  as  if  our  hearts  would  break,  the  whole 
time  we  were  in  the  church ;  and  my  poor,  sensitive,  nervous 
little  sister  actually  shrieked  as  she  heard  the  sound  of  the 
first  clod  that  fell  upon  the  coffin.  Our  mother  was  spared 
that  trying  scene,  finding  it  impossible  to  support  it.  She 
remained  at  home,  on  her  knees,  most  of  the  day  on  which 
bhe  fiineral  occurred. 

soothed  our  sorrows,  though  my  mother,  a  womui 
Vol.  I.— 9 
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of  mote  than  commnn  seasibilityy  or»  it  wore  belte 
(^UDOommon  afiectionst  never  •ntirely  raooveffod  1 
eflfects  of  her  irreparable  Iom.    She  had  loved  too 
devotedly,  too  engrosainglyy  ever  to  think  of  a  seco 
riage,  and  lived  only  to  care  for  the  tateresta  of  Mi 
lingford's  children,    I  firmly  believe  we  were  mort 
becauae  we  stood  in  thia  relation  to  the  deceased, 
eanse  we  were  her  own  natural  offspring.  Her  healtl 
gradually  undermined,  and,  three  years  aAer  the 
of  the  mill,  Mr.  Hardinge  laid  her  at  my  father's 
was  now  sixteen,  and  can  better  describe  what  passe 
the  last  days  of  her  eiistence,  than  what  took  ploc 
death  of  her  husband.    Oraoe  and  I  were  apprised 
was  80  likely  to  occur,  quite  a  month  before  the  fatal 
arrived;  and  we  were  not  ao  much  overwheln 
sudden  grief  as  we  had  been  on  the  first  great  occ 
hnal%  sorrow,  though  we  both  felt  our  loss  keenly, 
lister,  I  think  I  may  almost  say,  ineztingubhabi 
Hardinge  had  us  both  brought  to  the  bed-side,  to  list 
parting  advice  of  our  dyins  parent,  and  to  be  imprei 
a  scene  that  is  always  heuthful,  if  rightly  improved 
baotised  these  two  dear  children,  gmid  Mr.  Hardi 
md,  in  a  voice  that  was  already  enfeebled  by  ph; 
oay,  **  and  you  signed  them  with  the  sign  of  the 
takea  of  Christ's  death  for  them ;  and  I  now  bm 
friendship  and  pastoral  care  to  see  that  they  are  no 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives — that  wl* 
•iona  are  the  deepest,  and  yet  the  most  easily  n* 
will  reward  all  your  kindness  to  the  orphan  chik 
fiienda."    The  excellent  divine,  a  man  who  live 
others  than  for  himself,  made  the  required  prom 
soul  of  my  mother  took  its  flight  in  peace. 

Neither  my  sister  nor  myself  grieved  as  d 
loss  of  this  last  of  our  parents,  as  we  did  for  th 
We  had  both  seen  so  many  instances  of  her 
nesSy  had  been  witnesses  of  ao  great  a  triump' 
as  to  feel  an  intimate,  though  silent,  persu- 
death  was  merely  a  passage  to  a  better  state 
that  it  seemed  selfish  to  regret.    Still,  we  wef 
even  while,  in  one  sense,  I  think  we  rejoi 
.vslisved  from  much  bodily  sufiering,  and  I  r 
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I  went  to  take  a  laat  look  at  her  beloved  face,  that  I  gazed 
on  its  calm  serenity  with  a  feeling  akin  to  exultation,  as  I 
recollected  that  paid  could  no  longer  exercise  dominion  over 
her  frame,  and  that  her  spirit  was  then  dwelling  in  bliai. 
Bitter  regrets  came  later,  it  is  true,  and  these  were  M\j 
shared — nay,  more  than  shared— by  Grace. 

Afler  the  death  of  my  father,  I  biad  never  bethought  ma 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  disposed  of  his  property.  I 
heard  something  said  of  his  will,  and  gleaned  a  little,  acci- 
dentally, of  the  forms  that  had  been  gone  through  in  proving 
the  instrument,  and  of  obtaining  its  probate.  Shortly  after 
my  mother's  death,  hpwever,  Blr.  Hardinge  had  a  free  coii<» 
versation  with  both  me  and  Grace  on  the  subject,  when  we 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  disposition  that  had  been 
made.  My  father  had  bequeathed  to  me  the  fiirm,  mill, 
landing,  sloop,  stock,  utensils,  crops,  d^.  dec*,  in  full  pro- 
perty ;  subject,  however,  to  my  mother's  use  of  the  whoia 
until  I  attained  my  majority ;  after  which  I  was  to  give  her 
complete  possession  of  a  comfortable  wing  of  the  house, 
which  had  every  convenience  for  a  small  fomily  within 
itself,  certain  privileges  in  the  fields,  dairy,  styes,  orchardv, 
meadows,  granaries,  dec,  and  to  pay  her  three  hundred 
pounds  currency,  per  annum,  in  money.  Grace  had  four 
thousand  pounds  that  were  *^  at  use,"  and  I  had  all  the  ra- 
mainder  of  the  personal  property,  which  yielded  about  five 
hundred  dollars  a-year.  As  the  farm,  sloop,  mill,  landing, 
dec.,  produced  a  net  annual  income  of  rathiBr  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars,  besides  all  that  was  consumed  in  houss- 
keeping,  I  was  very  well  off,  in  the  way  of  temporal  things, 
for  one  wholiad  been  trained  in  habits  as  simple  as  thoao 
which  reigned  at  Clawbonny. 

My  father  had  left  Mr.  Hardinge  the  executor,  and  nqr 
mother  an  executrix  of  his  will,  with  survivorship.  He  had 
also  made  the  same  provision  as  respected  the  guardiane. 
Thus  Grace  and  I  became  the  wards  of  the  clergyman  alone 
on  the  death  of  our  last  femaining  parent.  This  was  grateful 
to  us  both,  for  we  both  truly  loved  this  good  man,  and,  what 
was  more,  we  loved  his  children.  Of  these  there  wvc  two, 
of  ages  corresponding  very  nearly  with  our  own ;  Rupert 
Hardinge  being  not  quite  a  year  older  than  I  was  myself 
and  LQcy»  his  sister,  about  six  months  younger  tbfin  Oraoi^ 
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We  were  all  four  strongly  attached  to  each  othefi  and  had 
been  so  from  infancy,  Mr.  Hardinge  having  had  cbaige  of 
my  education  as  soon  as  I  was  taken  from  a  wooMUi's 
•chool. 

I  cannot  say,  however,  that  Rupert  Hardinge  was  ever  a 
boy  to  give  his  father  the  delight  that  a  studious,  well-con- 
ducted, considerate  and  industrious  child,  has  it  so  much  in 
hb  power  to  yield  to  his  parent  Of  the  two,  I  was  much 
the  best  scholar,  and  had  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hardioze 
fit  to  enter  college,  a  twelvenoonth  before  my  mother  died ; 
though  she  declined  sending  me  to  Yale,  the  institution 
*  teleoted  by  my  father,  until  mv  school-fellow  was  similarly 
prepared,  it  having  been  her  mtention  to  give  the  clergy- 
man's son  a  thorough  educatioD,  in  furtherance  of  his  father's 
▼lews  of  bringing  him  up  to  the  church.  Thb  delay,  so 
well  and  kindly  meant,  had  the  eflfect  of  changing  the  whole 
course  of  my  subsequent  life. 

My  father,  it  seems,  wished  to  make  a  lawyer  of  me,  with 
the  natural  desire  of  seeing  me  advanced  to  some  honounu 
Ue  position  in  the  State.    But  I  was  averse  to  anything  like 
•erious  mental  labour,  and  was  greatly  delighted  when  m} 
mother  determined  to  keep  me  out  of  college  a  tweWemontlr 
in  order  that  my  friend  Rupert  misht  be  my  classmate.    J 
is  true  I  learned  quick,  and  was  rond  of  leading ;  but  tl 
first  I  could  not  very  well  help,  while  the  reading  I  lik' 
was  that  which  amused,  rather  than  that  which  instmcf 
me.    As  for  Rupert,  though  not  absolutely  dull,  but,  on  ' 
other  hand,  absolutely  clever  in  certain  things,  he  dish' 
mental  labour  even  more  than  myself,  while  he  liked 
restraint  of  any  sort  far  less.   His  father  was  sincerely 
and  regarded  his  sacred  ofiice  with  too  much  reverr 
think  of  bringing  up  a  ^  cosset-priest,**  though  he 
and  hoped  that  his  son's  inclinations,  under  the  gu' 
Providence,  would  take  that  direction.    He  seldom 
the  subject  himself,  but  I  ascertained  his  wishes  th) 
confidential  dialogues  vrith  his  children.    Lucy  S' 
Kghted  with  the  idea,  looking  forward  to  the  time 
brother  would  officiate  in  the  same  desk  where 
and  grandfather  had  now  conducted  th^  worsh' 
more  than  half  a  centary ;  a  period  of  time  thr 
paaple,  aaemed  to  lead  us  back  to  the  dark  af 
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try.    And  all  this  the  dear  girl  wished  for  her  brother,  in 
connection  with  his  spiritual  rather  than  his  temporal  into* 
rests,  inasmuch  as  the  living  was  worth  only  a  badly-paid 
salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  currency  per  aonum 
together  with  a  small  bat  comfortable  rectory,  and  a  glebe 
of  five-and-twenty  acres  of  very  tolerable  land,  which  it  wm^ 
thought  no  sin,  in  that  day,  for  the  clergyman  to  work  bf 
means  of  two  male  slaves,  whom,  with  as  many  feinaiea,lMI  - 
had  inherited  as  part  of  the  chattels  of  his  mother. 

I  had  a  dozen  slaves  also ;  negroes  who,  as  a  race,  had 
been  in  the  family  almost  as  long  as  Clawbonny.  About 
half  of  these  blacks  were  singularly  laborious  and  useful, 
viz.,  four  males  and  three  of  the  females ;  but  several  of  the 
remainder  were  enjoying  oHum^  and  not  altogether  without 
digmuUe^  as  heir-looms  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  lodged,  for  the 
good,  or  evil,  they  had  done.  There  were  some  smalUfry 
in  our  kitchens,  too,  that  iised  to  roll  about  on  the  grass, 
and  munch  fruit  in  the  summer,  ad  libitum ;  and  stand  so 
close  in  the  chimney -comers  in  cold  weather,  that  I  have 
oden  fancied  they  must  have  been,  as  a  legal  wit  of  New 
York  once  pronounced  certain  eastern  coal-mines  to  be, 
incombustible.  These  negroes  all  went  by  the  patronymic 
of  Oawboony,  there  being  among  them  Hector  Clawbon* 
ny,  Venus  Clawbonny,  Csesar  Clawbonny,  Rose  Clawbon* 
ny — who  was  as  black  as  a  crow— Romeo  Clawbonnyi 
and  Juliette,  commonly  called  Julee,  Clawbonny ;  who  were, 
with  Pharaoh,  Potiphar,  Sampson  and  Nebuchadnezssar,  all 
Clawbonnys  in  the  last  resort.  Neb,  as  the  namesake  of 
the  herbiferous  king  of  Babylon  was  called,  was  about  my 
own  age,  and  had  been  a  sort  of  humble  playfellow  from 
infancy ;  and  even  now,  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  set 
him  about  the  more  serious  toil  which  was  to  mark  his  hum* 
ble  career,  I  oflen  interfered  to  call  him  away  to  be  my 
companion  with  the  rod,  the  fowling-piece,  or  in  the  boat, 
of  which  we  had  one  that  frequently  descended  the  creek, 
and  navigated  the  Hudson  for  miles  at  a  time,  under  my 
command.  The  lad,  by  such  means,  and  through  an  oft* 
hand  friendliness  of  manner  that  I  rather  think  was  charao* 
teristic  of  my  habits  at  that  day,  got  to  love  me  as  a  brother 
or  comrade.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  aflbction  of  an 
attached  slave,  which  has  blended  with  it  the  pride  of  a  par* 
2* 
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tiiaii,  iSbfb  solicitude  of  a  parent,  and  the  Uindneei  of  a  \antk 
I  do  think  Neb  had  more  sratification  in  believing  himself 
particularly  beionginc  to  Master  Miles,  than  I  ever  had  in 
any  quality  or  thins  icould  call  my  own.  Neb,  moreover, 
liked  a  Vjsgrant  li^  and  greatly  encouraged  Rupert  and 
nyself  in  idleness,  and  a  d^ltory  manner  of  misspending 
houn  that  could  never  be  recalled.  The  first  time  I  ever 
played  truant  was  under  the  patronage  of  Neb,  who  decoyed 
me  away  from  my  books  to  go  nutting  on  the  mountain, 
stoutly  maintaining  that  chestnuts  were  just  as  good  as  the 
spelling-book,  or  any  primer  that  could  be  bouffbt  in  York. 

.1  have  forgotten  to  mei^km  that  the  death  of  my  mother, 
which  occurred  in  the  autumn,  brought  about  an  immediate 
change  in  the  condition  of  our  domestic  economy.  Grace 
was  too  young,  being  only  iborteen,  to  preside  over  such  a 
household,  and  I  coiud  be  of  little  use,  either  in  the  way  of 
directing  or  advising.  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  had  received  a 
letter  to  that  ^ect  from  the  dying  saint,  that  was  only  put 
into  his  hand  the  day  after  the  fiineral,  with  a  view  to  give 
her  request  the  greater  weight,  rented  the  rectory,  and  came 
to  Clawbonny  to  livey  bringing  with  him  both  his  children. 
My  mother  knew  that  bis  presence  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  tp  the  orphans  she  left  behind  her ;  while  the  money 
saved  from  his  own  household  expenses  might  enable  this 
single-minded  minister  of  the  altar  to  lay  by  a  hundred  or 
two  for  Lucy,  who,  at  his  demise,  might  otherwise  be  left 
without  a  penny,  as  it  was  then  said,  cents  not  having  yet 
come  much  into  fashion. 

This  removal  save  Grace  and  me  much  pleasure,  for  she 
was  as  fond  of  Lucy  as  I  was  of  Rupert,  and,  to  tell  th< 
truth,  so  was  I,  too.    Four  hsppier  young  people  were  no 
to  be  found  in  the  State  than  we  thus  became,  esch  and  a^ 
of  us  finding  in  the  arrangement  exactly  the  associatl 
which  was  roost  agreeable  to  our  feelings.     Previously, 
only  saw  each  other  every  day ;  now,  we  saw  each  ot 
all  day.    At  night  we  separated  at  an  early  hour,  it  is  ti 
each  having  his  or  her  room ;  but  it  was  to  meet  at  a 
earlier  hour  the  next  morning,  and  .to  resume  our  ar 
ments  in  company.    From  study,  all  of  us  were  reliev 
a  month  or  two,  and  we  wandered  through  the  fields,  n 
gathered  fruit,  or  saw  others  gather  it  as  waO  as  the  * 
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toking  as  much  exercise  aa  possible  ia  the  open  air,  ee^uaU|P 
for  the  good  of  our  bodies,  and  the  lightening  of  our  spirits^ 

I  do  not  think  vanity,  or  any  feeling  connected  wiUi  adiV 
love,  misleads  me,  when  I  say  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  four  young  people  more  likely  to  attract  the  atitentk>n 
of  a  passer-by,  than  we  four  were,  iji  the  fall  of  1797.  Aa 
for  Rupert  Ilardin^  he  resembled  his  mother,  and  was  sio- 
ffularly  handsome  m  face^as  well  aa  graceful  in  movements. 
He  had  a  native  gentility  of  air^of  which  he  knew  how  to 
make  the  most,  and  a  readiness  of  tongue  and  a  flow  of 
spirits  that  rendered  him  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  very  instruc- 
tive companion.  I  was  not  ill-lookiag,  myself,  though  iar 
from  possessing  the  striking  countenance  of  my  young  asso* 
ciate.  In  manliness,  strength  And  activity,  however,  I  had 
essentially  the  advantage  over  him,  few  vouths  of  my  ag9 
surpassing  me  in  masculine  qualities  of  tnis  nature,  after  I 
had  passed  my  twelflh  year.  My  hair  was  a  dark  auburn, 
and  it  was  the  only  thing  about  my  face,  perhaps,  that  would 
cause  a  stranger  to  notice  it ;  but  this  hung  about  my  tern* 
pies  and  down  my  neck  in  rich  ringlets,  until  frequent  appli- 
cations of  the  scissors  brought  it  into  something  like  subjec* 
tion.  It  never  lost  its  beauty  entirely,  and,  though  now 
white  as  snow,  it  is  still  admired.  But  Grace  was  the  one 
Qf  the  party  whose  personal  appearance  would  be  most  likely 
to  attract  attention.  Her  face  beamed  with  sensibility  and 
feeling,  being  one  of  those  countenances  on  which  nature 
sometimes  delights  to  impress  the  mingled  radiance,  sweet* 
ness,  truth  and  sentiment,  that  men  ascribe  to  angels.  Her 
hair  was  ligfuer  than  mine ;  her  eyes  of  a  heavemy  blue,  all 
soflness  and  tenderness ;  her  cheeks,  just  of  the  tint  of  the 
palest  of  the  coloured  roses ;  and  her  smile  so  lull  of  gentle- 
ness and  feeling,  that,  again  and  again,  it  has  controlled  my 
ruder  and  more  violent  emotions,  when  they  were  fast  get- 
ting the  mastery.  In  form,  some  persons  might  have  thought 
Grace,  in  a  slight  degree,  too  fragile,  though  her  limbs  would . 
have  been  delicate  models  for  the  study  of  a  sculptor. 

Lucy,  too,  had  certainly  great  perfection,  particularly  in 
figure ;  though  in  the  crowd  of  beauty  that  has  been  sopro- 
fusely  lavished  on  the  youthful  in  this  country,  she  would 
not  have  been  at  all  remarked  in  a  large  assembly  of  younc 
American  girls.    Her  face  was  pleasing,  nevertheless ;  anc 
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there  wms  a  piquant  contrast  between  the  raren  Uaekoeas 
of  her  hair,  the  deep  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  the  dazsHng 
whiteness  of  her  skin.  Her  colour,  too,  was  high,  and 
changeful  with  her  emotions.  As  for  teeth»  she  had  a  set 
that  one  might  have  travelled  weeks  to  meet  with  their 
equals ;  and,  though  she  seemed  totally  unconscious  of  the 
aovantage,  she  had  a  natural  manner  of  showing  them,  that 
would  have  made  a  &r  less  interesting  face  altogether  agree- 
able.  Her  voice  and  laugh,  too,  when  happy  and  free  from 
care,  were  joyousness  itself. 

It  would  be  saying  too  much,  perhaps,  to  assert  that  any 
human  being  was  ever  totally  indiflerent  to  his  or  her  per- 
sonal appearance.  Still,  I  do  not  think  either  of  our  party, 
Rupert  aUme  excepted,  ever  thought  on  the  subject,  unless 
as  It  related  to  others,  down  to  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
writing.  I  knew,  and  saw,  and  felt  that  my  sister  was  &r  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  young  girls  of  her  age  and  condi- 
tion that  I  had  seen  in  her  society ;  and  I  had  pleasure  and 
pride  in  the  fact.  I  knew  that  I  resembled  her  in  some 
respects,  but  I  was  never  coxcomb  enough  to  imagine  I  had 
half  her  good*looks,  even  allowing  for  diflference  of  sex.  My 
own  conceit,  so  far  as  I  then  had  any— plenty  of  it  came,  a 
year  or  two  later — ^but  my  own  conceit,  in  1797,  rather  ran 
m  the  direction  of  my  athletic  properties,  physical  force^ 
which  was  unusually  great  for  sixteen,  and  stature.  As  for 
Rupert,  I  would  not  nave  exchanged  these  manly  qualities 
for  twenty  times  his  good  looks,  and  a  thought  of  envy  never 
crossed  my  mind  on  the  subject.  I  fancied  it  might  be  well 
enough  (or  a  parson  to  be  a  little  delicate,  and  a  good  deal 
handsome ;  ^ut  for  one  who  intended  to  knock  about  the 
world  as  I  had  it  already  in  contemplation  to  do,  strength, 
health,  vigour,  courage  and  activity,  were  much  more  to  \y 
desired  than  beauty. 

Lucy  I  never  thought  of  as  handsome  at  all.    I  saw  s 
was  pleasing ;  fancied  she  was  even  more  so  to  me  than 
any  one  dse ;  and  I  never  looked  upon  her  sunny,  cheerf 
and^iet  perfectly  feminine  fiice,  without  a  feeling  of  secu 
and  happiness.    As  for  her  honest  eyes,  they  invariably 
my  own  with  an  open  frankness  that  said,  as  plainly  as 
ocMld  say  anjrthing,  thera  was  nothing  to  be  ooocealed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

*GeMit  to  penoade^  my  kning  Prateot; 
Home.kaepinf  yoath  b&fa  vm  homfdy  wite}-* 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  oompany 
To  tee  the  wooden  of  the  world  abroad.** 

TVbo  CftntUmen  e^— deuWwy, 

DminrG  the  year  that  succeeded  aAer  I  was  prepared  for 
7ale,  Mr.  Hardinge  had  pursued  a  very  judicious  course 
with  my  education.  Instead  of  pushing  roe  into  books  that 
were  to  be  read  in  the  regular  course  ofthat  institution,  with 
the  idea  of  lightening  my  future  labours,  which  would  only 
Imve  been  providing  excuses  for  future  idleness*  we  went 
back  to  the  eleihentary  works,  until  even  he  was  satisfied 
that  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  in  that  direction*  I 
had  my  two  grammars  literally  by  heart,  notes  and  alL 
Then  we  reviseid  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  reading  every* 
thing  anew,  and  leaving  no  passage  unexplained.  I  learned 
to  scan,  too,  a  fact  that  was  sufficient  to  make  a  reputation 
(or  a  scholar,  in  America,  half  a  century  since.*  Ader  thts» 
we  turned  our  attention  to  mathematics,  a  science  Mr.  Har- 
dinge rightly  enough  thought  there  was  no  danger  of  mr 
acquiring  too  thoroughly*  We  mastered  arithmetic,  o€  which 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  previous  knowledge,  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  I  went  through  trigonometry,  with  some  of  the 
more  useful  problems  in  geometry.  Thia  was  the  point  al 
which  I  had  arrived  when  my  mother^s  death  occurred. 

As  for  myself,  I  frankly  admit  a  strong  disinclination  te 
be  learned.    The  law  I  might  he  forced  to  study,  but  prao* 

tising  it  was  a  thing  my  mind  had  long  been  made  up  never 

— — *^— — ^^-^~^^^ ■  II  ■      I  ■  -  — 

*  The  writer*8  roaster  taurbt  him  to  scan  Virffil  in  1801.    This 

Smtleman  was  a  naduats  of  Oxford.  In  1803,  the  class  to  which 
e  writer  then  belonged  in  Yale,  was  the  first  that  ever  attempted  to 
scan  in  that  institution.  The  ooantities  were  in  sad  discredit  in  this 
coontry,  years  after  this,  thoagfa  Cdambia  and  Harvard  were  a  little 
to  ad^anoe  of  Yale.  All  that  was  ever  done  in  the  last  coD^e,  dorinf 
the  writer's  time,  was  to  scan  the  ottfinarv  hexameter  of  HoaMr  and 
Virgil 
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^do.  There  was  a- small  vein  of  obstinacy  in  mj  diap 
on  that  would  have  been  very  likely  to  carry  me  Ihroi 
A  such  a  determination,  even  had  my  mother  lived,  thoi 
Jeference  to  her  wishes  would  certainly  have  carried  nn 
far  as  the  license.  Even  now  she  was  no  more,  I  was  a 
ious  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  left  any  directions 
requests  on  the  subject,  either  of  which  would  have  b 
laws  to  me.  I  talked  with  Rupert  on  this  matter,  and  ^ 
a  little  shocked  at  the  levity  with  which  he  treated 
*'  What  difierence  can  it  make  to  your  parents,  lunr," 
said,  wiih  an  emphasis  that  grated  oo  my  nerves,  **  whet 
you  become  a  lawyer,  or  a  merchant,  or  a  doctor,  or  i 
here  on  your  farm,  and  be  a  farmer»  like  your  father  7" 

*'  My  fftiber  had  beeo  «  sailor,"  I  answered,  quick 
lightning, 

^  True ;  and  a  noble,  manly,  geotleman-like  calling  it 
I  never  see  a  sailor  that  I  do  not  envy  him  his  advanta( 
Why,  Afiles,  neither  of  us  has  ever  been  in  town  even,  w 
your  mother's  boatmeni  or  your  own,  as  they  are  now, 
there  re^larly  once  a-week«  I  would  give  the  world  U 
a  sailor. 

^Tou,  Rupert!  Why,  you  know  that  your  fathe; 
tends,  or,  rather,  wishes  that  you  should  become  a  clc 
man.'* 

**  A  pretty  appearance  a  young  man  of  my  figure  * 
make  in  the  pulpit.  Miles,  or  wearing  a  surplice.    N 
there  have  been  two  Hardinges  in  the  church  in  thf 
tiiry,  and  I  have  a  fiin<^  also  to  the  sea.    I  suppo 
know  that  my  great-grandiatber  was  a  captain  in  tb 
and  he  brought  kii  son  up  a  parson ;  now,  tum-aboi' 
play,  and  the  parson  ought  to  ff ive  a  son  back  to  a 
war.    I  Ve  been  r«9iding  the  uves  of  naval  men, 
surprising  how  many  clergymen's  sons,  in  Englan 
the  navy,  and  how  many  sailors*  sons  get  to  be  pr 

^*  But  there  is  no  navy  in  this  country  now—- n 
single  ship-of-war,  I  believe." 

**  That  is  the  worst  of  it.    Congress  did  pass 
or  three  years  since,  to  build  some  frigates,  but 
never  been  launched.    Now  Washington  has 
office^  I  iuppose  we  shall  oefer  have  anything 
ooumry." 
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I  lefered  the  imme  of  Washington,  in  common  with  the 
whole  country,  but  I  did  not  see  the  seqmhir.  Rupert,  how* 
erer,  cared  little  for  logical  inferences,  usually  asserting  such 
things  as  he  wished,  and  wishing  such  as  he  asserted*  After 
a  sli^rt  pause,  he  continued  the  disoourse. 

**  You  ai^  now  substantially  your  own  master,"  he  said, 
^  and  can  do  as  you  please.  Should  you  go  to  sea  and  noC 
like  it,  you  have  only  to  come  back  to  this  place,  where  you 
will  be  just  as  much  the  master  as  if  you  toid  remained  here 
superintending  cattle,  cutting  hay,  and  fattening  pork,  the 
whole  time." 

**  I  am  not  mv  own  master,  Rupert,  any  more  than  yon 
are  yourself.  I  am  your  father's  ward,  and  must  so  remain 
for  more  than  five  years  to  come.  I  am  just  as  much  under 
hb  control  as  you,  yourself.** 

Rupert  laughed  at  this,  and  tried  to  persuade  me  it  wouM 
be  a  gpod  thing  to  relieve  bis  worthy  father  of  all  responfl(l> 
bility  in  the  affiiir,  if  I  had  seriously  determined  never  to  go 
to  Yale,  or  to  be  a  lawyer,  by  going  off*  to  sea  clandestinely, 
and  returning  when  I  was  ready.  If  I  ever  was  to  make  a 
sailor,  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  for  all  with  whom  he  had 
conversed  assured  him  the  period  of  life  when  such  things 
were  best  learned,  was  between  sixteen  and  twenty.  This 
I  thought  probable  enough,  and  I  parted  from  my  friend  wiA 
a  promise  of  conversing  further  with  him  on  the  subject  at 
an  early  opportunity. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  Rupert's  artful 
sophism  nearly  blinded  my  eyes  to  the  true  distinction  be* 
tween  right  and  wrong.  If  Mr.  Hardinge  really  felt  himself 
bound  by  my  fether's  wishes  to  educate  me  for  the  bar,  and 
my  own  repugnance  to  the  profession  was  unSbnquerable^ 
why  should  I  not  relieve  him  from  the  responsibility  at  once 
by  assuming  the  ri^ht  to  judge  for  myself,  and  act  accord- 
ingly ?  So  far  as  Mr.  Hardinge  was  concerned,  I  had  little 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conddsidh,  though  the  profound 
deference  I  still  felt  for  my  father's  wishes,  and  more  esp^ 
dally  for  tho6e  of  my  sainted  mother,  had  a  hold  on  my 
heart,  and  an  influence  on  my  conduct,  that  was  not  so 
easily  disposed  of.  I  determinal  to  have  a  frank  conversa* 
ibn  with  Mr.  Hardinge,  therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
far  either  of  my  parents  had  expressed  anything  that  might 
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be  oonaidered  obligatory  on.  me.  My  plan  went  as  fitr  as  to 
leveal  my  own  dcMiira  to  be  a  sailor*  and  to  see  the  woiidf 
but  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  1  might  go  off  without  his 
knowledge*  as  this  would  not  be  so  aUoluteiy  relieving  tba 
eioellent  divine  ^*  from  i^l  responsibility  in  the  premises,**  as 
was  contemplated  in  the  scheme  of  his  own  sod. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  when  I  broached  the  sub* 

Cst  by  asking  Mr.  Hardinge  whether  my  father,  in  his  will, 
d  ordered  that  I  should  1^  sent  to  Yale,  and  there  be  edu* 
Gated  Ibr  the  bar.  He  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  Had 
be  left  any  particular  request,  writing,  or  message  on  the 
subject,  at  all  ?  Not  that  Mr.  Hardinge  knew.  It  is  trueiy 
the  last  had  heard  his  friend,  once  or  tvrice,  make  some 
general  remark  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Cap* 
tain  Wallingford  had  some  vague  expectatioos  I  might  go 
to  the  bar,  but  nothing  further.  My  mind  felt  vastly  re* 
lieved  by  these  admissions,  for  I  knew  my  mother*s  tenderw 
ness  too  well  to  anticipate  that  she  would  dream  of  absolutel j 
dictating  in  a  matter  that  was  so  clearly  connected  with  my 
own  happiness  and  tastes.  When  questioned  on  this  last 
point,  Mr.  Hardinge  did  not  iiesitate  to  say  that  my  mother 
bad  conversed  with  him  several  times  concerning  her  viewa, 
as  related  to  my  career  in  life.  She  wished  me  to  go  to 
Tale,  and  then  to  read  law,  even  though  I  did  not  practise. 
As  soon  as  this  much  was  said,  the  conscientious  servant  of 
God  paused,  to  note  the  efiect  on  me.  Reading  disappoint* 
ment  in  my  countenance,  I  presume,  he  immediately  added, 
**  But  Your  mother.  Miles,  laid  no  restraint  on  you ;  for  she 
knew  It  was  you  who  was  to  follow  the  career,  and  not  her- 
self. *  I  should  as  soon  think  of  commanding  whom  he  was 
-to  marry,  as  to  think  of  forcing  a  profession  on  him,'  she 
added.  *  He  is  the  one  who  is  to  decide  this,  and  he  only. 
We  may  try  to  guide  and  influence  him,  but  not  go  beyond 
this.  1  leave  you,  dear  sir,  to  do  all  you  think  best  in  this 
matter,  certain  that  your  own  wisdom  will  be  aided  by  the 
providence  of  a  kind  Master.' " 

I  now  plainly  told  Mr.  Hardinge  my  desire  to  see  the 
.urorld,  and  to  be  a  sailor.  The  divine  was  astounded  at  this 
declaration,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  gripved.  I  believe  some 
religious  objections  were  connected  with  his  reluctance  to 
^nsent  to  my  following  the  sea,  as  a  calling.    At  any  rate, 
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It  was  easy  to  discover  that  these  objections  were  iastiog 
and  profound.  In  that  day,  few  Americans  travelled,  by 
way  of  an  accomplishmeot,  at  all ;  and  those  few  belonged 
to  a  class  in  society, so  much  superior  to  mine,  as  to  render 
it  absurd  to  think  of  sending  me  abroad  with  similar  views. 
Nor  would  my  fortune  justify  such  an  expenditure.  I  was 
well  enough  off  to  be  a  comfortable  and  free  housekeeper,  and 
as  independent  as  a  king  on  my  own  farm ;  living  in  abun* 
dance,  nay,  in  superfluity,  so  far  as  all  the  ordinary  wants 
were  concerned ;  but  men  hesitated  a  litttle  about  setting  up 
for  gentlemen  at  large,  in  the  year  1797.  The  country  was 
fast  getting  rich,  it  is  true,  under  the  advantages  of  its  neu- 
tral position ;  but  it  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  emanci* 
pated  from  its  embarrassments  to  think  of  playing  the  nabob 
on  eight  hundred  pounds  currency  a-^year.  The  interview 
terminated  with  a  strong  exhortation  from  my  guardian  not 
to  think  of  abandoning  my  books  for  any  project  as  vision* 
ary  and  useless  as  the  hope  of  seeing  the  world  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  common  sailor. 

I  related  all  this  to  Rupert,  who,  I  now  perceived  for  the 
first  time,  did  not  hesitate  to  laugh  at  some  of  his  father's 
notions,  as  puritanical  and  exaggerated.  He  maintained 
that  every  one  was  the  best  judge  of  what  he  liked,  and  that 
the  sea  had  produced  quite  as  fiiir  a  proportion  of  saints  as 
the  land.  He  was  not  certain,  considering  the  great  difierw 
ence  there  was  in  numbers,  that  more  good  men  might  not 
be  traced  in  connection  with  the  ocean,  than  in  connectton 
with  any  other  pursuit. 

**  Take  the  lawyers  now,  for  instance,  Miles,**  be  said» 
^  and  what  can  you  make  out  of  them,  in  the  way  of  velU 
gion,  I  should  like  to  know  7  They  hire  their  consdences 
out  at  so  much  per  diem,  and  talk  and  reason  just  as  zeal* 
ously  for  the  wrong,  as  they  do  for  the  right."    ■ 

«<  By  George,  that  is  true  enough,  Rupert  There  is  old 
David  Dockett,  I  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Hardinge  say, 
always  did  double  duty  for  his  fee,  usually  acting  as  witness* 
as  well  as  advocate.  They  tell  mc  he  will  talk  by  the  hour 
of  facts  that  he  and  bis  clients  get  up  between  them,  and 
look  the  whole  time  as  if  he  believed  all  he  said  to  be  true.** 
'  Rupert  laughed  at  this  sally,  and  pushed  the  advantage  it 
gave  him  by  giving  several  other  exampfais  to  -prom  horn 
Vol.  L—  S 
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much  his  fother  was  mistaken  by  supposing  that  a  man 
to  sare  his  soul  from  perdition  simply  by  getting  admitted 
to  the  bar.  After  discossing  the  matter  a  little  longer,  to  my 
astonishment  Rupert  came  out  with  a  plain  proposal  that  hie 
and  I  should  elope,  go  to  New  York,  and  ship  as  foremast* 
lads  in  some  Indiaman,  of  which  there  were  then  man  j 
sailing,  at  the  proper  season,  from  that  port.  I  did  not  dis- 
like the  idea,  so  far  as  I  was  myself  concerned ;  but  the 
thought  of  accompanying  Rupert  in  such  an  adventure, 
startled  me.  I  knew  I  was  sufficiently  secure  of  the  future 
to  be  able  to  risk  a  little  at  the  present  moment ;  but  such 
was  not  the  case  with  my  friend.  If  I  made  a  false  step  at 
so  early  an  age,  I  had  only  to  return  to  Clawbonny,  where 
I  was  certain  to  find  competmice  and  a  home ;  but,  with 
Rupert,  it  was  very  different.  Of  the  moml  hazards  I  ran, 
I  then  knew  nothing,  and  of  course  they  gave  me  no  con* 
cem.  Like  all  inexperienced  persons,  I  supposed  myself 
too  strong  in  virtue  to  be  in  any  danger  of  contamination ; 
and  this  portion  of  the  adventure  was  regarded  with  the  sel^ 
complacency  with  which  the  untried  are  apt  to  regard  their 
own  powers  of  endurance.  I  thought  myself  morally  invul* 
nerable. 

But  Rupert  might  find  it  difficult  to  retrace  any  serioas 
error  made  at  his  time  of  life.  This  consideration  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  scheme,  so  far  as  my  companion  was 
concerned,  had  not  the  thought  suggested  itself  that  I  should 
always  have  it  in  my  own  power  to  aid  my  friend.  Letting 
something  of  this  sort  escape  me,  Rupert  was  not  slow  in 
enlai^g  on  it,  though  this  was  done  with  great  tact  and 
discretion.  He  proved  that,  by  the  time  we  both  came  of 
age,  he  would  be  qualified  to  command  a  ship,  and  that, 
doubtless,  I  would  naturally  desire  to  invest  some  of  my 

Xre  cash  in  a  vessel.  The  accumulations  of  my  estate 
de  would  do  this  much,  within  the  next  five  years,  and 
then  a  career  of  wealth  and  prosperity  would  lie  open  before 
us  both. 

^  It  is  a  good  thing.  Miles,  no  doubt,**  continued  this 
tempting  sophist,  **  to  have  money  at  use,  and  a  large  farm, 
and  a  mill,  and  such  things ;  but  many  a  ship  nets  more 
money,  in  a  single  voyage,  than  your  whole  estate  would 
•sH  foe:    Those  thit  b^  with  noChtn^too^they  tell  m% 
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are  the  mott  apt  to  succeed ;  and,  if  we  go  off  with  onr 
clothes  only,  we  shall  h^n  with  nothing,  too,  Suooesa 
may  be  said  to  be  certain.  I  like  the  notion  of  beginning 
with  nothing,  it  is  so  American !" 

It  is,  in  truth,  rather  a  besetting  weakness  of  America  to 
suppose  that  men  who  have  never  had  any  means  for  quali- 
fying themselves  for  particular  pursuits,  are  the  most  likely 
to  succeed  in  them ;  and  especially  to  fancy  that  those  who 
^^  begin  poor"  are  in  a  much  better  way  for  acquiring  wealth 
than  they  who  commence  with  some  means ;  and  I  was  dis* 
posed  to  lean  to  this  lattter  doctrine  myself,  though  I  confess 
I  cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  any  person  of  my 
acquaintance  has  given  away  his  capital,  however  large  and 
embarrassing  it  may  have  been,  in  order  to  start  fair  with 
his  poorer  competitors.  Nevertheless,  there  was  something 
taking,  to  my  imagination,  in  the  notion  of  being  the  fabri* 
cator>of  my  own  fortune.  In  that  day,  it  was  easy  to  eniK 
merate  every  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  thai 
•spired  to  be  called  a  seat,  and  I  had  often  heard  theai 
named  by  those  who  were  fiuniliar  with  the  river.  I  liked 
the  thought  of  erecting  a  house  on  the  Clawbonny  property 
that  might  aspire  to  equal  claims,  and  to  be  the  owner  of  m 
seai  ;  though  only  after  I  had  acquired  the  means,  myaal^ 
to  carry  out  such  a  project.  At  present,  I  owned  only  a 
houae  ;  my  ambition  was,  to  own  a  aeat. 

In  a  word,  Rupert  and  I  canvassed  this  matter  in  every 
possible  way  for  a  month,  now  leaning  to  one  scheme,  and 
now  to  another,  until  I  determined  to  lay  the  whole  af&ie 
before  the  two  girls,  under  a  solemn  pledge  of  secrecy.  As 
we  passed  hours  in  company  daily,  opportunities  were  nol 
wanting  to  effect  this  purpose.  I  thought  my  friend  was  a 
little  shy  on  this  project ;  but  I  had  so  much  affection  for 
Grace,  and  so  much  confidence  in  Lucy's  sound  judgment, 
that  I  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  completion  of  my 
purpose.  It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  the  inter* 
view  took  place  in  which  this  confidence  was  bestowed ;  but 
every  minute  occurrence  connected  with  it  is  as  fresh  in  my 
mind  as  if  the  whole  had  taken  place  only  yesterday. 

We  were  all  four  of  us  seated  on  a  rude  bench  that  my 
mother  had  caused  to  be  placed  under  the  shade  of  an  enor^t 
nous  oak  that  siooc^  on  tbAiQQflft  fMctunsquejapolypacha^ 
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on  the  whole  farm,  and  which  coromanded  a  distant  view  of 
(MM  of  the  loveliest  reaches  of  the  Hudson.  Our  sido  of  tha 
river,  in  general,  does  not  possess  as  fine  views  as  thm 
eastern,  for  the  reason  that  all  our  own  broken,  and  in  soom 
instances  magnificent  hack-ground  of  mountains,  fills  up  tha 
landscape  for  our  neighbours,  while  we  are  obliged  to  reoem 
the  picture  as  it  is  set  in  a  humbler  frame ;  but  there  ara 
exquisite  bits  to  be  found  on  the  western  bank,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  very  best  of  them*  The  water  was  as  placid  « 
molten  silver,  and  the  sails  of  every  vessel  in  sight  wera- 
hanging  in  listless  idleness  from  their  several  spars,  repva- 
senting  commerce  asleep*  Grace  had  a  deep  feeling  for 
natural  scenery,  and  she  had  a  better  mode  oif  expressing 
her  thoughts,  on  such  occasions,  than  is  usual  with  girls  of 
fourteen.  She  first  drew  our  attention  to  the  view  by  ooa 
of  her  strong,  eloquent  bursts  of  eulogium ;  and  Lucy  mat 
the  remark  with  a  truthfiil,  simple  answer,  that  showad 
abundant  sympathy  with  the  sentiment,  though  with  less  of 
exaggeration  of  manner  and  foeUng,  perhaps.  I  seized  tha 
moment  as  iavoorable  for  my  purpose,  and  spoke  out. 

**  i£  you  admire  a  vessel  so  much,  Grace,*'  I  said,  **  jaa 
will  probably  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  think  of  becoming  m 
sailor." 

A  silence  of  near  two  minutes  succeeded,  during  which 
time  I  afi[ected  to  be  gazing  at  the  distant  sloops,  and  then  I 
ventured  to  steal  a  glance  at  my  companions.  I  found 
Grace's  mild  eyes  earnestly  riveted  on  my  face;  and,  turn* 
ing  from  their  anxious  expression  whh  a  little  uneasiness,  I 
encountered  those  of  Lucy  looking  at  me  as  intently  as  if 
she  doubted  whether  her  ears  hod  not  deceived  her., 

"  A  sailor,  Miles !"— my  sister  now  slowly  repeated—^*  I 
thought  it  settled  you  were  to  study  law.'* 

^*  As  far  from  that  as  we  are  from  England ;  I  *ve  fully 
made  up  my  mind  to  see  the  world  if  I  can  i  and  Rupert;' 
here—" 

**  What  of  Rupert,  here  ?"  Grace  asked,  a  sudden  change 
again  coming  over  her  sweet  countenance,  though  I  was 
altogether  too  inexperienced  to  understand  its  meaning.  ^^He 
is  certainly  to  be  a  clei^man— his  dear  father's  assistant 
and,  a  long,  long,  very  long  time  hence,  his  socoes^or !" 

I  ooold  sea  tlMt  Raperl^wis  whistling  on  a  low  key,  add 
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aflJBctiog  to  look  cool ;  bat  my  sister's  solemn,  eanesty  Mto* 
nished  manner  bad  more  effect  on  us  both,  I  believe,  tbaa 
either  would  bave  been  willing  to  own« 

**  Ck>me,  girls,"  I  said  at  length,  putting  the  best  fiuse  ini 
the  matter,  **  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  secrets  from  yott-*- 
but  remember  that  what  I  am  about  to  tell  yoo  U  a  secret, 
and  on  no  account  is  to  be  betrayed." 

^  To  no  one  but  Mr.  Hardinge,"  answered  Grace.  ^  If 
you  intend  to  be  a  sailor,  he  ought  to  know  it." 

*'  That  comes  from  looking  at  our  duties  superficially,"  I 
bad  caught  this  phrase  from  my  friend,  **  and  not  distinguish- 
ing  properly  between  their  shadows  and  their  Itobstance." 

^  Duties  superficially  1  I  do  not  understand  you.  Miles. 
Certainly  Mr.  Hardinge  ought  to  be  told  what  profession  you 
mean  to  follow.  Remember,  brother,  he  now  fills  the  plaot 
of  a  parent  to  you." 

**  He  is  not  more  my  patent  than  Rupert^s — I  fimcy  yo« 
will  admit  that  mudil" 

**  Rupert,  again  1  What  has  Rupert  to  do  with  your  gcnng 
to  sea?" 

^  Promise  me,  then,  to  keep  ray  secret,  and  you  shall 
know  ail ;  both  you  and  Lucy  must  give  me  your  words. 
I  know  you  will  not  break  them,  when  once  giiren." 

**  Promise  him,  Grace,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  low  tone,  and  a 
voice  that,  even  at  that  age,  I  could  perceive  was  tremulous. 
**If  we  promise,  we  shall  learn  everything,  and  then  may 
have  some  efi^t  on  these  headstrong  boys  by  our  advice." 

*^Boys  1  You  cannot  mean,  Lucy,  that  Rupert  is  not  to 
be  a  clergyman— your  father's  assistant ;  that  Rupert  means 
to  be  a  sailor,  too  f " 

**  One  never  knows  what  boys  will  do.  Let  us  promise 
them,  dear ;  then  we  can  better  judge." 

«« I  do  promise  you,  Miles,"  said  my  nater,  in  a  voice  so 
solemn  as  almost  to  frighten  me. 

^  And  I,  Miles,"  added  Lucy ;  but  it  was  so  low,  I  had  to 
lean  forward  to  catch  the  syllaUes. 

*<  This  is  honest  and  right,"-'^it  was  honest,  perhaps,  but 
very  wrong,— ^*  and  it  convinces  me  that  you  are  both  rea* 
sonable,  and  will  be  of  use  to  us.  Rupert  and  I  have  both 
made  np  our  minds,  and  intend  to  be  sailors." 
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Exdamatioiis  followed  from  bolh  girby  and  another  ioog 
ailenoe  succeeded. 

*'  As  for  the  law,  hang  all  law !"  I  conttnued»  heinniuig» 
and  determined  to  speak  like  a  man.  **  I  nerer  beard  of  a 
Wallingford  who  was  a  lawyer." 

^^fiut  you  have  hoik  hoard  of  Hardinges  who  were  der* 
gymen,"  said  Grace,  endeavoaridg  to  smile,  though  tlM 
expression  of  her  coontenance  was  so  painful  that  even  now 
I  dislike  to  recall  it 

*<  And  sailors,  too,"  put  in  Rupert,  a  little  jmore  stoutly 
than  I  thought  possible.  ^  My  father's  grandfather  was  aa 
officer  in  the  navy." 

*'  And  my  father  was  a  sailor  bimsel^in  the  navy,  too.** 

^  But  there  is  no  navy  in  thb  country  now,  Miloh"  i^ 
Inrned  Lucy,  in  an  expostukting  tone. 

'*  What  of  that  ?  There  are  plenty  of  ships.  The  ooean 
ii  just  as  big»  and  the  world  jiist  as  wide,  as  if  we  had  a 
navy  to  cover  the  first.  I  see  no  great  objection  on  that 
account— do  you,  Rul" 

**  Certainly  not.  What  we  want  is  to  go  to  sea,  and  that 
ean  be  done  in  an  Indiasaan,  as  well  as  in  a  man-of-war." 

^  Yes,"  said  I,  stretching  myself  with  a  little  importance ; 
**  I  fancy  an  Indiaman,  a  vessel  that  goes  all  the  way  to 
Caksutta^  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  track  of 
YasqueK  de  Gama,  isn't  exactly  an  Albany  sloop." 

^  Who  is  Yasquez  de  Grama  ?"  demanded  Lucy,  with  so 
much  quickness  as  to  surprise  me. 

^  Why,  a  tuAle  Portuguese,  who  discovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  first  sailed  round  it,  and  then  went  to  the 
Indies.  You  see,  girls,  even  nobles  are  sailors,  and  why 
aheuld  not  Rupert  and  I  be  sailon?" 

^'  It  is  not  that,  Mito,"  my  sister  answered ;  '*  every 
honesi  calling  m  vespeotaMe.  Have  you  and  Rupert  spoken 
to  Mr.  Hardinge  on  this  subject  ?" 

<*  Not  exaotly'*-HKOt  spoken— ^'hinted  only— -that  is,  bliiidly 
•—not  so  as  to  be  understood,  perhaps." 

<<  He  will  nenor  consent,!  boys  P'  and  this  was  uttered  with 
sometfiiiig  very  like  en  air  ef  triumph. 

^  We  have  no  hutenfion  o^  asking  it  of  him,  Grace.  Ri3« 
pert  and  I  intend  16  be  offnest  week^withMl  sayinga  woid 
to  Mr.  Hardinge  on  the  subject." 
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^  Another  long,  eloquent  silence  sucoeeded,  during  which  I 
saw  Lucy  bury  her  face  in  her  apron,  while  the  tears  openly 
ran  down  my  sister's  cheek. 

''You  do  not — cannoi  mean  to  do  anything  so  cnieli 
Miles  1"  Grace  at  length  said. 

''  It  is  exactly  because  it  will  not  be  cruel,  that  we  intend 
to  do  it," — here  I  nudged  Rupert  with  my  elbow,  as  a  hint 
that  I  wanted  assistance ;  but  he  made  no  other  reply  than 
an  answering  nudge,  which  I  interpreted  into  as  much  as  if 
he  had  said  in  terms,  '*  You  've  got  into  the  scrape  in  your 
own  way,  and  you  may  get  out  of  it  in  tho  same  manner." 
^  Yes,"  I  continued,  finding  succour  iK^less, ''  yes,  that 's 
just  it." 

**  What  is  just  it.  Miles  ?  You  speak  in  a  way  to  show 
that  you  are  not  satbfied  with  yourself —  neither  you  nor 
Rupert  is  satisfied  with  himself,  if  the  truth  were  known." 

^  I  not  satisfied  with  mytelff  Rupert  not  satisfied  with 
htnuelfl  You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your  Hie, 
Grace.  If  there  ever  were  two  boys  in  New  York  Stale 
that  were  veil  satisfied  with  themselves,  they  are  just  Rupert 
and  I." 

Here  Lucy  raised  her  fiice  from  the  apron  and  burst  into 
a  laugh,  the  tears  filling  her  eyes  all  the  while. 

''  Believe  them,  dear  Grace,"  she  said.  ^  They  are  pre- 
cisely two  self-satisfied,  silly  fellows,  that  have  got  some 
ridiculous  notions  in  their  heads,  and  then  begin  to  talk 
about  '  superficial  views  of  duties,'  and  all  such  nonsense. 
My  fiither  will  set  it  all  right,  and  the  boys  will  have  had 
their  talk." 

'*  Not  so  fast.  Miss  Lucy,  if  you  please.  Your  father  will 
not  know  a  syllable  of  the  matter  until  you  tell  him  all  about 
it,  afler  we  are  gone.  We  intend  '  to  relieve  him  from  afl 
responsibility  in  the  premises.' " 

This  last  sounded  very  profound,  and  a  little  magnificent, 
to  my  imagination ;  and  I  looked  at  the  girls  to  note  the 
efiect.  Grace  was  weeping,  and  weeping  only ;  but  Lucy 
looked  saucy  and  mocking,  even  while  the  tears  bedewed 
her  smiling  fiice,  as  rain  sometimes  falls  while  the  sun  is 
shining. 

*'  Yes,"  I  repeated,  with  emphasis, '  of  all  responsibility 
in  the  premises.*    I  hope  that  is  plain  English,  and  good 
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Eog^ish,  although  I  know  that  Mr.  Hardiage  has  heen  trying 
to  make  you  both  so  simple  in  your  language,  that  you  turn 
up  your  noses  at  a  profound  sentiment,  whenever  you  hear 
one.*' 

In  1797,  the  grandiose  had  by  no  means  made  the  deep 
invasion  into  the  everyday  language  of  the  country,  that  it 
has  since  done.  Anything  of  the  sublime,  or  of  the  recon- 
dite, school  was  a  good  deal  more  apt  to  provoke  a  smile, 
than  it  is  to-day — the  improvement  proceeding,  as  I  have 
understood  through  better  judges  than  myself,  from  the 
great  noelioration  of  mind  and  manners  that  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  speeches  in  congress,  and  to  the  profundities  of  the  new». 
papers.  Rupert,  however,  frequently  ornamented  his  ideas, 
and  I  may  truly  say  everything  ambitious  that  adorned  my 
discourse  was  derived  from  his  example.  I  almost  thought 
Lucy  impertinent  for  presuming  to  laugh  at  sentiments  which 
came  from  such  a  source,  and,  by  way  of  settling  my  own 
Ciorrectness  of  thought  and  terms,  I  made  no  bones  of  falling 
back  on  my  great  authority,  by  fairly  pointing  him  out. 

"  I  thought  so  P'  exclaimed  Lucy,  now  laughing  with  all 
her  heart,  though  a  little  hysterically  ;  ^*  I  thought  so,  for 
this  is  just  like  Rupert,  who  is  always  talking  to  me  about  ^ 
*  assuming  the  responsibility,'  and  ^  conclusions  in  the  pre^ 
jnises,'  and  all  such  nonsense.  Leave  the  boys  to  my  father, 
Grace,  and  he  will  ^  assume  the  responsibility'  of  *  conclu- 
ding the  premises,'  and  the  whole  of  tlie  foolish  scheme  alonff 
with  it !" 

This  would  have  provoked  me,  had  not  Grace  manifested 
so  much  sisterly  interest  in  my  welfare  that  I  was  soon  per- 
suaded to  tell  ker — that  minx  Lucy  overhearing  every  sy I la- 
^ble,  though  I  had  half  a  mind  to  tell  her  to  go  away — all 
about  our  project. 

^'  You  see,"  I  continued,  '^  if  Mr.  Hardinge  knows  any- 
^thing  about  our  plan,  people  will  say  he  ought  to  have 
stopped  us.  *  He  a  clergyman,  and  not  able  to  keep  two 
lads  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  from  running  away  and  going 
to  sea  I'  they  will  say,  as  if  it  were  so  easy  to  prevent  two 
spirited  youths  from  seeing  the  world.  Whereas,  if  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  nobody  can  blame  him.  That  is  what  I 
call  ^  relieving  him  from  the  responsibility.'  Now,  we  intend 
|o  be  off  next  week,  or  as  soon  as  the  jackets  and  trowsera 
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that  are  makipff  for  us,  under  the  pretence  of  being  boat- 
dresees,  are  finished.  We  mean  to  go  down  the  river  in  the 
aail-boat,  taking  Neb  with  us  to  bring  the  boat  back.  Now 
you  know  the  whole  story,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  leave 
a  letter  for  Mr,  Hardinge ;  for,  three  hours  afler  we  have 
sailed,  you  can  tell  him  everjrthing.  We  shall  be  gone  a 
year ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  may  look  for  us  both,  and 
glad  enough  shall  we  all  be  to  see  each  other.  Rupert  and 
I  will  be  young  men  then,  though  you  call  us  boys  now." 

This  last  picture  a  good  deal  consoled  the  ^rls.  Rupert, 
too,  who  had  unaccountably  kept  back,  throwmg  the  labour- 
ing-oar altogether  on  me,  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  with  his 
subtle  manner  and  oily  tongue,  began  to  make  the  wrong 
appear  the  right.  I  do  not  think  he  blinded  his  own  sister 
in  the  least,  but  I  fear  he  had  too  much  influence  over  mine. 
Lucy,  though  all  heart,  was  as  much  matter-of-fact  as  her 
brother  was  a  sophist  He  was  ingenious  in  glozing  over 
truths;  she,  nearly  unerring  in  detecting  them.  I  never 
knew  a  greater  contrast  between  two  human  beings,  than 
there  was  between  these  two  children  of  the  same  parents, 
in  this  particular.  I  have  heard  that  the  son  took  afler  the 
mother,  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  daughter  took  afler  the 
father ;  though  Mrs.  Hardinge  died  too  early  to  have  had 
any  moral  influence  on  the  cnaracter  of  her  children. 

We  came  again  and  again  to  the  discussion  of  our  subject 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days.  The  girls  endeavoured 
earnestly  to  persuade  us  to  ask  Mr.  Hardinge^s  permission 
for  the  step  we  were  about  to  undertake ;  but  all  in  vain. 
We  lads  were  so  thoroughly  determined  to  "relieve  the 
divine  from  all  responsibility  in  the  premises,"  that  they 
might  as  well  have  talked  to  stones.  We  knew  these  just* 
minded,  sincere,  upright  girls  would  not  betray  us,  and  con* 
tinued  obdurate  to  the  last.  As  we  expected,  as  soon  as 
convinced  their  importunities  were  useless,  they  seriously 
set  about  doing  all  they  could  to  render  us  comfortable. 
They  made  us  duck  bags  to  hold  our  clothes,  two  each,  and 
mended  our  linen,  stockings,  &c.,  and  even  helped  to  pro- 
cure us  some  clothes  more  suited  to  the  contemplated  expe- 
dition than  most  of  those  we  already  possessed.  Our  "  long 
togs,"  indeed,  we  determined  to  leave  behind  us,  retaining 
just  ope  suit  each;  and  that  of  the  plaineait  quality.    In  the 
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course  of  a  week  everything  wa^  ready,  our  bags  well 
being  concealed  in  the  storehouse  at  the  landing.  Of  thia 
building  I  could  at  any  moment  procure  the  key,  my  autho- 
rity as  heir-ap))arent  being  very  considerable,  airndy,  on 

.  the  farm. 

As  for  Neb,  he  was  directed  to  have  the  boat  all  ready  lor 
the  succeedinff  Tuesday  evening,  it  being  the  plan  to  sail  the 

.  day  aHer  the  Wallingford  of  Clawbonny  (this  was  the  name 
of  the  sloop)  had  gone  on  one  of  her  regular  tripe,  in  order  to 

.  escape  a  pursuit.  1  had  made  all  the  calculations  about  the 
tide,  and  knew  that  the  Wallingford  would  go  out  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  leaving  us  to  folk>w  before  midnight.  It 
was  necessary  to  depart  at  night  and  when  the  wharf  waa 
olear,  in  order^to  avoid  observation. 
.    Tuesday  was  an  uneasy,  nervous  and  sad  day  for  us  all, 

.  Mr.  Hardinge  excepted.  As  the  last  had  not  the  smallest 
distrust,  he  continued  calm,  quiet,  and  cheerful  as  was  his 
wont.    Rupert  had  a  conscience-stricken  and  furtive  air 

.  about  him,  while  the  eyes  of  the  two  dear  girls  were  scarcely 
a  moment  without  tears.    Grace  seemed  now  the  most  com- 

.  Bosed  of  the  two,  and  I  have  since  suspected  that  she  had 
had  a  private  conversation  with  my  ingemous  friend,  whose 
convincing  powers  were  of  a  very  extraordinary  quality, 
when  he  set  about  their  use  in  downright  earnest.  As  for 
Lucy,  she  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  weeping  the  entire 

At  nine  o'clock  it  was  customary  for  the  whole  family  to 
separate,  after  prayers.  Most  of  us  went  to  bed  at  that  early 
hour,  though  Mr.  Hardinge  himself  seldom  sought  his  pillow 
until  midnight  This  habit  compelled  us  to  use  a  good  deal 
of  caution  in  getting  out  of  the  house,  in  which  Rupert  and 
.  myself  succeeded,  however^  without  discovery,  just  as  the 
clock  struck  eleven.  We  had  taken  leave  of  the  girls  in  a 
hasty  manner,  in  a  passage,  shaking  hands,  and  each  of  us 
kissing  his  <>wn  sister,  as  he  af&cted  to  retire  for  the  night. 
To  own  the  truth,  we  were  much  gratified  in  finding  how 
reasonably  Grace  and  Lucy  behaved  on  the  occasion,  and 
not  a  little  surprised,  for  we  had  expected  a  scene,  particu- 
larly with  the  former. 

We  walked  away  from  the  house  with  heavy  hearts,  few 
tsavmg  the  paternal  roof  for  the  first  time,  to  enter  upon  the 
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ehanoes  of  the  world,  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  depeadeooe 
io  which  they  had  hitherto  lived.  We  walked  fast  and 
silently,  and  reached  the  wharf  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  a 
distance  of  near  two  miles.  1  was  just  on  the  point  of  speaking 
to  Neh,  whose  figure  I  could  see  in  the  boat,  when  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  two  female  forms  within  six  feet  of  me.  There 
were  Grace  and  Lucy,  in  tears,  both  waiting  our  arrival, 
with  a  view  to  see  us  depart !  I  confess  I  was  shocked  and 
concerned  at  seeing  these  two  delicate  girls  so  fer  from  their 
home,  at  such  an  hour ;  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  see 
them  both  safely  back  before  I  would  enter  the  boat ;  but^ 
this  neither  would  consent  All  my  entreaties  were  thrown 
away,  and  I  was  obliged  to  submit. 

I  know  not  exactly  how  it  happened,  but  of  the  &ct  I  am 
certain ;  odd  as  it  may  seem,  at  a  moment  like  that,  when 
about  to  separate,  instead  of  each  youth's  getting  his  own 
sister  aside  to  make  his  last  speeches,  and  say  his  last  say 
to,  each  of  us  got  his  friend's  sister  aside.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  were  making  love,  or  anything  of  the  sort ;  we  were 
a  little  too  young,  perhaps,  for  that ;  but  we  obeyed  an  im- 
pulse which,  as  Rupert  would  have  said,  **  produced  that 
result." 

What  passed  between  Grace  and  her  companion,  I  do  not 
know.  As  for  Lucy  and  myself,  it  was  all  plain-sailing  and 
fair  dealing.  The  excellent  creature  forced  on  me  six  gold 
pieces,  which  I  knew  had  come  to  her  as  an  heirloom  from 
her  mother,  and  which  I  had  oflen  heard  her  declare  she 
never  meant  to  use,  unless  in  the  last  extremity.  She  knew 
I  had  but  five  dollars  on  earth,  and  that  Rupert  had  not  one; 
and  she  offered  me  this  gold.  I  told  her  Rupert  had  better 
take  it ;  no,  I  bad  better  take  it.  I  should  use  it  more  pru- 
dently than  Rupert,  and  would  use  it  for  the  good  of  hoth* 
**  Besides,  you  are  rich,"  she  said,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
**  and  can  repay  me*<-I  lend  them  to  you ;  to  Rupert  1  should 
have  to  give  them."  I  could  not  refuse  the  generous  girl, 
and  took  the  money,  all  half-joes,  with  a  determmation  to 
repay  them  with  interest  Then  I  folded  her  to  my  heart, 
and  kissed  her  six  or  eight  times  with  fervour,  the  tot  time 
I  had  done  such  a  thing  in  two  years,  and  tore  myself  away. 
I  do  not  think  Rupert  cxnbraced  Grace,  but  I  confess  I  do 
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not  know,  although  we  were  ataoding  within  three  or  fimr 
yards  of  each  other,  the  whole  time. 

**  Write,  Miles — write,  Rupert,"  said  the  sobbing  girls, 
leaning  forward  from  the  whiarf,  as  we  shoved  off.  It  was 
not  so  dark  but  we  could  see  their  dear  forms  for  several 
minutes,  or  imtil  a  bend  in  the  creek  put  a  dark  mass  of 
earth  between  us  and  them. 

Such  was  the  manner  of  my  departure  from  Clawbonny, 

in  the  month  of  September,  1797.    I  wanted  a  few  days  of 

being  seventeen ;  Rupert  was  six  months  older,  and  Neb  waa 

'  his  senior,  again,  by  near  a  twelvemonth.    Everything  was 

10  the  boat  but  our  hearts.     Mine,  I  can  truly  say,  remained 

with  the  two  beloved  creatures  we  left  on  the  wharf;  while 

Rupert's  was  betwixt  and  between,  I  fancy — seldom  abso« 

.lately  deserting  the  dear  tenement  in  which  it  was  encased 

.Iqr  natore. 


S 


CHAPTER  III. 

"There**  a  youth  in  this  city,  it  were  a  great  jitf 
That  he  ftt>m  oar  lasses  should  wander  awa* ; 
For  he  '■  honny  and  braw,  weel-favonred  witha', 
Andjiis  hair  has  a  natural  buckle  and  a*. 
His  coat  is  the  hue  of  his  bonnet  so  blue; 
^  His  pocket  is  white  as  the  new-driven  snaw  i 

JBm  hose  they  are  blae,  and  his  shoon  like  the  slae,  ^ 
^       And  his  dean  sfller  buckles  they  daxde  us  aV* 

BUBMB. 

Wx  had  ^elected  our  time  well,  as  respects  the  hour  of 

.departure.    It  was  young  ebb,  and  the  boat  floated  swiftly 

down  (he  creek,  though  the  high  banks  of  the  latter  would 

.have  prevented  our  feeling  any  wind,  even  if  there  were  a 

breeze  on  the  river.    Our  boat  was  of  some  size,  sloop«rigged 

and  half-decked;  but  Neb's  vigorous  arms  made  her  move 

through  the  water  with  some  rapidity,  and,  to  own  the  truth, 

.the  lad  sprang  to  his  work  like  a  true  runaway  negro.    I 

vwas  a  skilful  oarsman  myself,  having  received  many  lessons 

iiom  my  father  in  early  boyhood,  and  being  in  almost  daily 
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practice  for  seven  months  in  the  year.  The  ezdteroent  of 
the  adventure,  its  romance,  or  what  for  a  short  time  seemed 
to  me  to  be  romance,  and  the  secret  apprehension  of  being 
detected,  which  I  believe  accompanies  every  clandestine 
undertaking,  soon  set  me  in  motion  also,  I  took  one  of  the 
oars,  and,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  the  Grace  ds  Lucy, 
for  so  the  boat  was  called,  emerged  from  between  two, 
high,  steep  banks,  and  entered  on  the  broader  bosom  of  the 
Hudson, 

Neb  gave  a  half-suppressed,  negro-like  cr^  of  exultation, 
as  we  shoTout  from  our  cover,  and  ascertamed  that  there 
was  a  pleasant  and  fair  breeze  blowing.  In  three  minutes 
we  had  the  jib  and  mainsail  on  the  boat,  the  helm  was  up, 
the  sheet  was  eased  oflf,  and  we  were  gliding  down-stream  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  five  miles  an  hour.  I  took  the 
helm,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course ;  Rupert  being  much  too 
indolent  to  do  anything  unnecessarily,  while  Neb  was  far 
190  humble  to  aspire  to  such  an  office  while  Master  Miles 
was  there,  willing  and  ready.  In  that  day,  inde^sd,  it  was 
•o  much  a  matter  of  course  for  the  skipper  of  a  Hudson  river 
craft  to  steer,  that  noost  of  the  people  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  imagined  that  Sir  John  Jervis,  Lord  Anson, 
and  the  other  great  English  admirals  of  whom  they  had  read 
and  heard,  usually  amused  themselves  with  that  employment, 
out  on  the  ocean.  I  remember  the  hearty  laugh  in  which 
my  unfortunate  father  indulged,  when  Mr.  Haidinge  once 
asked  him  how  he  could  manage  to  get  any  sleep,  on  account 
of  this  very  duty.  But  we  were  very  green,  up  at  Clawbon- 
By,  in  most  things  that  related  to  the  world. 

The  hour  that  succeeded  was  one  of  the  most  painild 
I  ever  passed  in  my  life.  I  recalled  my  father,  his  manly 
frankness,  his  liberal  bequests  in  my  feivonr,  and  his  pre- 
cepts of  respect  and  obedience ;  all  of  whksh,  it  now  seemed 
to  me,  I  had  openly  dishonoured.  Then  came  the  image  of 
•  my  mother,  with  her  love  and  sufferingSt  her  prayers,  and 
her  mild  but  earnest  exhortations  to  be  good.  I  thought  I 
could  see  both  these  parents  regarding  me  with  sorrowful, 
though  not  with  reproachful  countenances.  They  appeared 
to  be  soliciting  my  return,  with  a  species  of  silent,  but  not 
the  less  eloquent,  warnings  of  the  consequences.  Grace  and 
LucyVwMl  thttr  sobs,  md  admooittoos,  and  entreaties  to 
V0L.L  — 4 
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abandon  my  scheme,  and  to  write,  and  not  to  remain  away 
k)og,  and  all  that  tender  interest  had  induced  two  warm* 
hearted  girls  to  utter  at  our  parting,  came  fresh  and  vividly 
to  my  mind.  The  recollection  proved  nearly  too  much  for 
me.  Nor  did  I  forget  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  the  distress  ha 
would  certainly  feel,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  not 
only  lost  his  ward,  but  his  only  son.  Then  Olawbonny 
itself,  the  house,  the  orchards,  the  meadows,  the  garden,  Iha 
mill,  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  farm,  began  to  have  a 
double  value  in  my  eyes,  and  to  serve  as  so  many  cords  at* 
tached  to  my  heart-strings,  and  to  remind  me  that  the  rover 

**  Drags  at  each  remoTe  a  lengthening  chain.** 

I  marvelled  at  Ruperf  s  tranquillity.  I  did  not  then  niidef- 
stand  his  character  as  thoroughly  as  I  subsequently  got  to 
know  it.  All  that  he  most  prized  was  with  him  in  the  boat, 
in  fact,  and  this  lessened  his  grief  at  parting  from  less  ba- 
loved  objects.  Where  Rupert  was,  there  was  his  paradisa. 
As  for  Neb,  I  do  believe  his  head  was  over  his  shoulder,  fix' 
he  afiected  to  sit  with  his  face  down-stream,  so  long  as  tlM 
.  hills  that  lay  in  the  rear  of  Clawbonny  could  be  at  all  dia* 
tinguished.  This  must  have  proceeded  from  tradition,  or 
instinct,  or  some  latent  negro  quality ;  for  I  do  not  think  tha 
fellow  fancied  ke  was  running  away.  He  knew  that  hia  two 
young  masters  were ;  but  he  was  fully  aware  he  was  my 
property,  and  no  doubt  thought,  as  lon^  as  he  staid  in  my 
company,  he  was  in  the  line  of  his  legitimate  duty.  Then 
it  was  my  plan  that  he  should  return  with  the  boat,  and  per- 
haps these  backward  glances  were  no  more  than  the  shadowa 
of  coming  events,  cast,  in  his  case,  behind, 

Rupert  was  indispcNsed  to  converse,  for,  to  tell  the  tnithi 
he  had  eaten  a  hearty  supper,  and  began  to  feel  droway ; 
and  I  was  too  much  wrapped  up  in  my  own  busy  thouglMa 
to  solicit  any  communications.  I  found  a  sort  of  saddened 
pleasure  in  setting  a  watch  for  the  night,  therefore,  whieh 
had  an  air  of  seaman-like  duty  about  it,  that  in  a  slight  da* 
gree  revived  my  old  taste  for  the  profession.  It  was  midnight, 
and  I  took  the  first  watch  myself,  bidding  my  two  ooropa- 
nions  to  crawl  under  the  half-deck,  and  go  to  sleep.  This 
they  both  did  without  any  parley,  Rupert  occupying  an  iuwr 
^  place,  while  Neb  lay  with  his  legs  exposed  to  tha  night 
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The  breeze  freshenedy  and  for  some  time  I  thought  it 
miffht  be  necessary  to  reef,  though  we  were  running  dead 
before  the  wind.  I  succeeded  in  holding  on,  however,  and 
I  found  the  Grace  6i  Lucy  was  doing  wonders  in  my  wateh. 
When  I  gave  Rupert  his  call  at  four  o'clock,  the  boat  was 
'just  approaching  two  frowning  mountains,  where  the  river 
was  narrowed  to  a  third  or  fourth  of  its  former  width ;  and, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  shores,  and  the  dim  glimpses  I  had 
caught  of  a  village  of  no  great  size  on  the  right  bank,  I  knew 
we  were  in  what  is  called  Newburgh  Bay.  This  was  the 
extent  of  our  former  joumeyings  south,  all  three  of  us  having 
once  before,  and  only  once,  been  as  low  as  Fishkill  Landing, 
which  lies  opposite  to  the  place  that  gives  this  part  of  the 
river  its  name. 

Rupert  now  took  the  helm,  and  I  went  to  sleep.  The 
wind  still  continued  fresh  and  fair,  and  I  felt  no  uneasiness 
on  account  of  the  boat.  It  is  true,  there  were  two  parts  of 
the  navigatfon  before  us  of  which  I  had  thought  a  little 
seriously,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  keep  me  awake.  These 
were  the  Race,  a  passage  in  the  Highlands,  and  Tappan 
Sea ;  both  points  on  the  Hudson  of  which  the  narigators  of 
that  classical  stream  were  fond  of  relating  the  marvefs.  The 
first  I  knew  was  formidable  only  later  in  the  autumn,  and, 
as  for  the  last,  I  hoped  to  enjoy  some  of  its  wonders  in  the 
morning.    In  this  very  justifiable  expectation,  I  fell  asleep. 

Neb  did  not  call  me  until  ten  o'clock.  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  Rupert  kept  the  helm  for  only  an  hour,  and 
then,  calculating  that  from  five  until  nine  were  four  hours, 
he  thought  it  a  pity  the  negro  should  not  have  his  share  of 
the  glory  of  that  night.  When  I  wtu  awakened,  it  was 
merely  to  let  me  know  that  it  was  time  to  eat  something- 
Neb  would  have  starved  before  he  would  precede  his  young 
master  in  that  necessary  occupatk>n— and  I  found  Rupert  in 
a  deep  and  pleasant  sleep  at  my  side. 

We  were  in  the  centre  of  Tappan,  and  the  Highlands  had 
been  passed  in  safety.  Neb  expatiated  a  little  on  the  diflU 
culties  of  the  navigation,  the  river  having  many  windings, 
besides  being  bounded  by  high  nK>untains ;  but,  after  all,  he 
admitted  that  there  was  water  enough,  wind  enough,  and  a 
road  that  was  plain  enough.  From  this  moment,  excitement 
kept  ui  wide  awaken    Everything  was  new,  and  ^veJhything 
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teemed  delightful.  The  day  was  plcosaDt,  the  wind  eonti* 
nued  (airy  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  our  joy.  I  had  a 
little  map,  one  neither  particularly  accurate^  nor  very  weR 
engraved ;  and  I  remember  the  importance  with  which»  after 
having  ascertained  the  fact  myself,  I  pointed  out  to  my  two 
companions  the  rocky  precipices  on  the  western  bank,  as 
New  Jersey  I  Even  Rupert  was  struck  with  this  imporUutt 
circumstance.  As  for  Neb,  he  was  actually  in  ecstasies 
rolling  his  large  black  eyes,  and  showing  his  white  teelht 
until  he  suddenly  closed  his  truly  coral  and  plump  lips,  to 
demand  what  New  Jersey  meant?  Of  course  I  gratified 
this  laudable  jdesire  to  obtain  knowledge,  and  Neb  seemed 
still  more  pleased  than  ever,  now  he  had  ascertained  that 
New  Jersey  was  a  State.  Travelling  was  not  as  much  of 
an  every-day  occupation,  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now ;  and  it 
was,  in  truth,  something  for  three  American  lads,  all  undar 
nineteen,  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  seen  a  State,  othflf 
than  their  own. 

Notwithstanding^  the  rapid  progress  we  had  made  for  Ifco 
first  few  hours  of  our  undertaking,  the  voyage  was  far  fraai 
being  ended.  About  noon  the  wind  came  out  light  from  tfas 
southward,  and,  having  a  flood-tide,  we  were  compelled  to 
anchor.  This  made  .us  all  uneasy,  for,  while  we  were  8ta» 
tionary,  we  did  not  seem  to  be  running  away.  The  ebb 
came  again,  at  length,  however,  and  then  we  made  sail,  and 
began  to  turn  down  with  the  tide.  It  was  near  sunset  before 
we  got  a  view  of  the  two  or  three  spires  that  then  pilote4 
strangers  to  the  town.  New  York  was  not  the  '*  conuner- 
cial  emporium"  in  1796 ;  so  high-sounding  a  title,  indeed, 
scarce  belonging  to  the  simple  English  of  the  period,  it  i^ 
quiring  a  very  ^pmat  collection  of  half-educated  men  to  ven- 
ture on  so  ambitioiis  an  appellation-<^the  only  emporium  that 
;0zisted'in  Atherica,  during  the  last  century,  being  a  slop- 
-shop in  Water  street,  and  on  the  island  of  Manhattan.  Coai- 
mereial  emporium  was  a  flight  of  fancy,  indeed,  that  must 
•  have  required  a  whole  board  of  aldermen,  and  an  extra  sup- 
ply of  turtle,  to  sanction.  What  is  meant  by  a  Uterarjf 
emporium,  I  leave  those  editors  who  are  *'  native  and  to  tbe 
manor  bom,"  to  explain. 

We  first  saw  the  State  Prison,  which  was  then  new,  and 
a  most  impott^g  fdifioe,  aooording  to  our  notk»s,  as  wa 
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drew  near  the  town.  Like  the  gallows  first  seen  hy  a  tra* 
▼eller  in  entering  a  strange  country,  it  was  a  pledge  of  civil* 
ization.  Neb  shook  his  head,  as  he  gazed  at  it,  with  a 
moralizing  air,  and  said  it  had  a  ^  wick^  look."  For  my- 
self, I  own  I  did  not  regard  it  altc^ther  without  dread.  On 
Rupert  it  made  less  impression  than  on  any  of  the  three. 
-He  was  always  somewhat  obtuse  on  the  subject  of  morals.* 
New  York,  in  that  day,  and  on  the  Hudson  side  of  the 
town,  commenced  a  short  distance  above  Duane  street. 
Between  Greenwich,  as  the  little  hamlet  around  the  State 
Prison  was  called,  and  the  town  proper,  was  an  interval  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  open  fields,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
country-houses.  Much  of  this  space  was  in  broken  hills, 
and  a  few  piles  of  lumber  lay  along  the  shores.  St.  John's 
church  had  no  existence,  and  most  of  the  ground  in  its  vici* 
nity  was  in  low  swamp.  As  we  glided  along  the  wharves, 
we  caught  sight  of  the  first  market  I  had  th^i  ever  seen— - 
such  (NTOofs  of  an  advanced  civilization  not  having  yet  made 
their  way  into  the  villages  of  the  interior.  It  was  called 
^  The  Bear,"  from  the  circumstance  that  the  first  meat  ever 
exposed  for  sale  in  it  was  of  that  animal ;  but  the  appellation 
has  disappeared  before  the  intellectual  refinement  of  these 
later  times — the  name  of  the  soldier  and  statesman,  Wash- 
ington, having  fairly  supplanted  that  of  the  bear  1  Whether 
this  great  moral  improvement  was  brought  about  by  the 
Philosophical  Society,  or  the  Historical  £>ciety,  or  *'  The 
Merchants,"  or  the  Aldermen  of  New  York,  I  have  never 
ascertained.  If  the  latter,  one  cannot  but  admire  their  dis- 
interested modesty  in  conferring  this  notable  honour  on  the 
Father  of  his  country,  inasmuch  as  all  can  see  that  there 
never  has  been  a  period  when  their  own  board  has  not  pos- 
sessed distinguished  members,  every  W9lj  qnalifiied  to  act  as 
god-fathers  to  the  most  illqstrions  markets  of  the  republic 
But  Manhattan,  in  the  way  of  taste,  has  never  had  justice 
done  it.  So  profound  is  its  admiration  for  all  the  higher 
qualities,  that  Franklin  and  Fulton  have  each  a  market  to 

himself,  in  additidtt  to  this  bestowed  on  Washington.   Doubt- 

»■       ■  .        ■  ■■  — 

*  It  may  be  well  to  tell  the  European  who  shall  happen  to  read  thb 
bookj  that  in  America  a  **  SUte's  Prison**  is  not  for  prisoners  of  State, 
but  for  common  rogwa ;  the  term  coming  firom  the  name  borne  by  the 
looai  gcwigi  iiments. 

4» 
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koB  there  would  have  been  Newton  M arkef » aixl  ^rrnilw 
Market,  and  Solomon  Market,  but  for  the  patriotism  of  tim 
town,  which  has  forbidden  it  from  going  out  of  the  hemU 
apbere,  in  qui9st  of  names  to  illustrate.    I&con  Biarket  would 
dioubtless  have  been  too  equivocal  to  be  tolerated,  under  any 
circumstances.    Then  Bacon  was  a  rogue,  though  a  philoeo 
pher,  and  markets  are  always  appropriated  to  honest  peopla 
At  all  events,  I  am  rejoiced  the  reproach  of  having  a  mariu 
called  **  The  Bear"  has  been  taken  away,  as  it  was  tacitly 
admitting  our  living  near,  if  not  absolutely  in,  the  woods. 

We  passed  the  Albany  basin,  a  large  receptacle  for  Nortk 
River  craft,  that  is  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  town  and  built 
on,  and  recognized  in  it  the  mast-head  of  the  Waliingford* 
Neb  was  shown  the  place,  for  he  was  to  bring  the  boat  round 
to  it,  and  join  the  sloop,  in  readiness  to  return  in  her.  Wo 
rounded  the  Battery,  then  a  circular  stripe  of  grass,  with  an 
earthen  and  wooden  breastwork  running  along  the  margin 
of  the  water,  leaving  a  narrow  promenade  on  the  extenoc* 
This  brought  us  to  White-Hall,  since  so  celebrated  for  ita 
oarsmen,  where  we  put  in  for  a  haven.  I  had  obtained  tha 
address  of  a  better  sort  of  sailor-tavern  in  that  vicinity,  and» 
securing  the  boat,  we  shouldered  the  bags,  got  a  boy  to  guido 
us,  and  were  soon  housed.  As  it  was  near  night,  Rupert 
and  I  ordered  supper,  and  Neb  was  directed  to  pull  the  boot 
round  to  the  sloop,  and  to  return  to  us  in  the  morning  | 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  let  our  lodgings  be  known. 

The  next  day,  I  own  I  thought  but  little  of  the  girls.  Claw- 
bonny,  or  Mr.  Hardinge.  Neb  was  at  my  bed-side  befbvt 
I  was  up,  and  reported  the  Grace  &  Lucy  safe  alongside  of 
the  Wallingford,  and  expressed  himself  ready  to  wait  on  me 
in  my  progress  in  quest  of  a  ship.  As  this  was  the  moment 
of  action,  little  was  said,  but  we  all  breakfasted,  and  sallied 
forth,  in  good  eamiost,  on  the  important  business  before  ua. 
Neb  was  permitted  to  follow,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
prevent  his  being  suspected  of  belonging  to  our  party— « 
gentleman,  with  a  serving-man  at  his  heels,  not  being  the 
candidate  most  likely  to  succeed  in  his  application  for  a  berth 
n  the  forecastle.  • 

So  eager  was  I  to  belong  to  some  sea-going  craft,  that  I 
would  not  stop  even  to  look  at  the  wonders  of  the  town, 
before  we  took  the  direction  of  the  wharves.    Rupert  was 
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for  punuing  a  diflorent  policy,  having  an  ioherent  love  of 
the  genteeier  gaieties  of  a  town,  but  1  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  hints,  and  this  time  I  was  master.  He  followed  roe  with 
some  reluctance,  but  follow  he  did«  after  some  remonstrances 
that  bordered  on  warmth.  Any  inexperienced  eye  that  had 
ieen  us  passing,  would  haye  mistaken  os  for  two  welUlook- 
hig,  smart  young  saiUnr^boys,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
profitable  voyage,  and  who,  well'CkMiy  tidy  and  semi-genteel, 
were  strolling  along  the  wharves  as  adwurateurg^  not  to  say 
critics,  of  the  craft.  Admiraieur^  we«were,  certainly,  or  I 
was,  at  least ;  though  knowledge  was  a  point  on  whidi  wa 
were  sadly  deficient. 

The  trade  of  America  was  surprisingly  active  in  1797. 
It  had  been  preyed  upon  by  the  two  great  belligerents  of  the 
period,  England  and  France,  it  is  true ;  and  certain  proceed* 
ings  of  the  hitter  nation  were  about  to  bring  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  into  a  very  embarrassed  state ;  but  still 
the  shipping  interest  was  wonderfully  active,  and,  as  a  whole, 
singulaiiy  successfiiU  Almost  every  tide  brought  in  or  took 
out  ships  for  foreign  ports,  and  scarce  a  week  passed  that 
vessels  did  not  arrive  from,  or  sail  for,  all  the  dil^reot  quar* 
tars  of  the  world.  An  Indiaman,  however,  was  our  object ; 
the  voyage  being  longer,  the  ships  better,  and  the  achieve- 
ment greater,  than  merely  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  return. 
We  accordingly  proceeded  towards  the  Fly^ Market,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which,  we  had  been  given  to  understand,  some 
three  or  four  vessels  of  that  d^ription  were- fitting  out. 
This  market  has  since  used  its  wings  to  disappear,  alto- 
gether. 

I  kept  my  eyes  on  every  ship  we  passed.  Until  the  pre- 
vious day,  I  had  never  seen  a  square-risged  vessel ;  and  no 
enthusiast  in  the  arts  ever  gloated  on  a  rae  [Hcture  or  statue 
with  greater  avidity  than  my  soul  drank  in  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  every  ship  I  j^assed.  I  had  a  large,  fiiU-rigged 
model  at  Clawbonny;  and  this  I  had  studied  under  my 
fiither  so  thoroughly,  as  to  know  the  name  of  every  rope  in 
k,  and  to  have  some  pretty  distinct  notions  of  their  uses. 
This  early  schooling  was  now  of  great  use  to  me,  though  I 
found  it  a  little  difficult,  at  firsts  to  trace  my  old  acquaint- 
ances on  the  laige  scale  in  which  they  now  presented  (hem- 
selves,  and  amid  the  iatrioalemaaes  that  were  drawn  agaimt 
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the  skies.  The  bracesy  shrouds,  stays  and  halyards,  were 
all  plain  enough,  and  I  could  point  to  either,  at  a  momentVi 
notice ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  rest  of  the  running  rioging^ 
I  found  it  necessary  to  look  a  little,  before  I  could  speakwiS 
certainty. 

Eager  as  I  was  to  ship,  the  indulgence  of  gazing  at  all  I 
saw  was  so  attractive,  that  it  was  noon  before  we  reached 
an  Indiaman.  This  was  a  pretty  little  ship  of  about  four 
hundred  tons,  that  was  calleid  the  John.  Little  I  say,  for 
such  she  would  now  be  thought,  though  a  vessel  of  her  siae 
was  then  termed  large.  The  Blanhattan,  much  the  largest 
ship  out  of  the  port,  measured  but  about  seven  hundred  tons; 
while  few  even  of  the  Indiamen  went  much  beyond  five  hun- 
dred. I  can  see  the  John  at  this  moment,  near  fifty  yeart 
after  I  first  laid  eyes  on  her,  as  she  then  appeared.  Sht 
was  not  bright-sided,  but  had  a  narrow,  cream-coloured 
streak,  broken  into  ports.  She  was  a  straight,  black-kwkiag 
craft,  with  a  handsome  billet,  low,  thin  bulwarks,  and  waist* 
cloths  secured  to  ridge-ropes.  Her  larger  spars  were  painted 
the  same  colour  as  her  streak,  and  her  stem  had  a  bm 
ornaments  of  a  similar  tint. 

We  went  pn  board  the  John,  where  we  found  the  officei* 
just  topping  oft*  with  the  riggers  and  stevedores,  havintf 
stowed  all  the  provisions  and  water,  and  the  mere  trifle  of 
cargo  she  carried.  The  mate,  whose  name  was  Marble,  and 
a  well-veined  bit  of  marble  he  was,  his  face  resembling  a 
map  that  had  more  rivers  drawn  on  it  than  the  land  could 
feed,  winked  at  the  captain  and  nodded  his  head  towards  aa, 
as  soon  as  we  met  his  eye.  The  latter  smiled,  but  did  nol 
speak. 

^'Walk  this  way,  gentlemen -— walk  thb  way,  if  yoii 
please,"  said  Mr.  Marble,  encouragingly,  passing  a  ball  of 
spun-yam,  ail  the  while,  to  help  a  rigger  serve  a  ropsb 
"  When  did  you  leave  the  country  ?" 

This  produced  a  general  laugh,  even  the  yellow  rascal  of 
a.  mulatto,  who  was  passing  into  the  cabin  with  some  crock* 
cry*  grinning  in  our  faces  at  this  salutation.  I  saw  it  waa 
now  or  never,  and  determined  not  to  be  brow-beaten,  whDe 
I  was  too  truthful  to  attempt  to  pass  for  that  I  was  not. 

**  We  left  home  last  night,  thinking  to  be  in  time  to  find 
bertha  in  one  of  the  Indiamen  that  is  to  sail  tUa  week*" 
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^  Not  tkU  mtekf  my  son — ^not  till  neatf,"  said  Mr.  Marble, 
jocularly.  **  Sunday  is  the  day.  We  run  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday— -the  better  day,  the  better  deed,  you  know.  How 
did  you  leave  father  and  mother  ?** 

^*  I  have  neither,*'  I  answered,  almost  choked.  **  My  mo- 
ther died  a  few  months  since,  and  my  father.  Captain  Wal* 
lingford,  has  now  been  dead  some  years." 

The  master  of  the  John  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  red- 
faced,  hard-looking,  pock-marked,  square-rigged,  and  of  an 
exterior  that  promised  anything  but  sentiment.  Feeling, 
however,  he  did  manifest,  the  moment  I  mentioned  my  fathei^s 
name.  He  ceased  his  employment,  came  close  to  me,  gazed 
earnestly  in  my  face,  and  even  looked  kind. 

"  Are  you  a  son  of  Captain  Miles  Wallingford  V*  he  asked 
in  a  low  voice — *'  of  Miles  Wallingfbrd,  from  up  the  river  f* 

^  I  am,  sir ;  his  only  son.  He  left  but  two  of  us,  a  son 
and  a  daughter ;  and,  though  under  no  necessity  to  work  at 
all,  I  wish  to  make  this  Mil^  Wallingford  as  good  a  seaman 
as  the  last,  and,  I  hope,  as  honest  a  man.** 

This  was  said  manfully,  and  with  a  spirit  that  must  have 
pleased ;  for  I  was  shaken  cordially  by  the  hand,  welcomed 
on  board,  invited  into  the  cabin,  and  asked  to  take  a  seat  at 
a  table  on  which  the  dinner  had  just  been  placed.  Rupert, 
of  course,  shared  in  all  these  favours.  Then  followed  the 
explanations;  Captain  Robbins,  of  the  John,  had  first  gone 
to  sea  with  my  father,  for  whom  I  believe  he  entertained  « 
profound  respect.  He  had  even  served  with  liim  once  as 
mate,  and  talked  as  if  he  felt  that  he  bad  been  under  obli* 
cations  to  him.  He  did  not  question  me  very  closely,  seei 
mg  to  think  it  natural  enough  that  Miles  Wallingfbrd*s  only 
son  should  wish  to  be  a  seaman. 

As  we  sat  at  the  table,  even,  it  was  agreed  that  Rupert 
and  I  should  join  the  ship,  as  green  hands,  the  very  next 
morning,  signing  the  articles  as  soon  as  we  went  on  shore. 
This  was  done  accordingly,  and  I  had  the  felicity  of  writing 
Miles  Wallingford  to  the  roll  d^equipage,  to  the  tune  of  ei|(h- 
teen  dollars  per  month  —  seamen  then  actually  raceivmg 
thirty  and  thirty-five  dollars  per  month — ^wages.  Rupert 
was  taken  also,  though  Captain  Robbins  cut  kirn  down  to 
thirteen  dollars,  sa}nng,  in  a  jesting  way,  that  a  parson's  son 
could  hfudly  ks  worth  as  noeh  as  the  son  of  one  of  the  best 
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old  ship-masters  who  ever  sailed  out  of  America.  He  was 
a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things,  this  new  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  believe  understood  **  by  the  cut  of  his  jib"  that 
Rupert  was  not  likely  to  make  a  weather-earing  man.  The 
money,  however,  was  not  of  much  account  in  our  calcula- 
tioDs ;  and  lucky  enough  did  I  think  myself  in  finding  so 
good  a  i)erth,  almost  as  soon  as  looked  for.  We  returned  ^ 
to  the  tavern  and  staid  that  night,  taking  a  formal  leave  of 
Neb,  who  was  to  carry  the  good  news  home,  as  soon  as  the 
sloop  should  sail. 

In  the  morning  a  cart  was  loaded  with  our  eSec%  the  bill 
was  discharged,  and  we  lefl  the  tavern.  I  had  the  precau* 
tion  not  to  go  directly  abag^de  the  ship.  On  the'  contrary, 
we  proceeded  to  an  oppoaita  part  of  the  town,. placing  the 
bags  on  a  wharf  xesorted  to  by  crafl  from  New  Jersey,  as 
if  we  intended  to  go  on  board  one  of  them.  The  oa^tman 
look  his  quarter,  aad  drove  off,  troubling  himself  very  little 
about  the  iuture  movements  of  two  young  sailors.  Waiting 
half  an  hour,  another  cart  was  called,  when  we  went  to  the 
John,  and  were  immediately  installed  in  her  forecastle. 
Captain  Robbins  had  provided  us  both  with  chests,  paid  fox 
out  of  the  three  months'  advance,  and  in  them  we  found  the 
slops  necessary  for  so  long  a  voyage.  Rupert  and  I  imme- 
diately put  on  suits  of  th^  new  clothes,  with  regular  little 
round  tarpaulins,  which  so  much  altered  us  in  appearance, 
ieven  from  those  produced  by  our  Ulster  county  fittings,  that 
we  scarce  knew  each  other. 

Rupert  now  went  on  deck  to  lounge  and  smoke  a 
aegar,  while  I  went  aloft,  visiting  every  yard,  and  touch- 
iog^all  three  of  the  trucks,  before  I  returned  from  thb,  my 
exploring  expedition.  The  captain  and  mates  "and  riggers 
Milled  at  my  movements,  and  I  overheard  the  former  telling 
ills  mate  that  I  was  *^  old  Miles  over  again.*^  In  a  word,  all 
parties  seemed  pleased  with  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
made.  I  had  told  the  officers  aft  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
names  and  uses  of  most  of  the  ropes ;  and  never  did  I  foel 
so  proud  as  when  Mr.  Marble  called  out,  in  a  loud  tone— 

«« D'ye. bear  there.  Miles— away  aloft  and  unreeve  them 
fore-lop-gallant  halyards,  and  send-  an  end  down  to  haul  up 
this  new  rope,  to  reeve  a  fresh  set." 
'  ^  Awagr  I  vmt,  my  head  byaoHi^  with  tke  compUoaaad 
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order,  and  yet  I  had  a  very  tolerable  notion  of  what  was  t6 
be  done.  The  unreeving  might  have  been  achieved  by  any 
one,  and  I  got  through  with  that  without  difficulty ;  and,  the 
mate  himself  helping  me  and  directing  me  from  the  deck, 
the  new  rope  was  rove  with  distinguished  success.  This 
was  the  first  duty  I  ever  did  in  a  ship,  and  1  was  prouder 
of  it  than  of  any  that  was  subsequently  performed  by  the 
same  individual.  The  whole  time  I  was  thus  occupied^ 
Rupert  stood  lounging  against  the  foot  of  the  main-stay, 
smoking  his  segar  like  a  burgomaster.  His  turn  came  next, 
however,  the  captain  sending  for  him  to  the  cabin,  where  he 
set  him  at  work  to  copy  some  papers.  Rupert  wrote  a 
beautiful  hand,  and  he  wrote  rapidly.  That  evening  I  beard 
the  chief-mate  tell  the  dickey  that  the  parson's  son  was  likely 
to  turn  out  a  regular  **  barber's  clerk"  to  the  captain.  **  The 
old  roan,"  he  added,  '^  makes  so  many  traverses  himself  on 
a  bit  of  paper,  that  he  hardly  knows  at  which  end  to  begin 
to  read  it ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  just  stationed  this 
chap,  with  a  quill  behind  his  ear,  for  the  v'y'ge." 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  I  was  delightfully  busy, 
passing  half  the  time  alofl.  All  the  sails  were  to  be  bent, 
and  I  had  my  full  share  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  I 
actually  furled  the  mizen-royal  with  my  own  hands — the 
ship  carrying  standing  royals — and  it  was  said  to  be  very 
respectably  done ;  a  little  rag>baggish  in  the  bunt,  perhaps, 
but  aeoured  in  a  way  that  took  the  next  fellow  who  touched 
the  gasket  five  minutes  to  cast  the  sail  loose.  Then  it  rahoed, 
and  sails  were  to  be  loosened  to  dry.  I  let  everything  fM 
forward  with  my  own  hands,  and,  when  we  came  to  roll  up 
the  canvass  again,  I  actually  managed  all  three  of  the  royala 
ak>oe ;  one  at  a  time,  of  course.  My  father  had  taught  me 
Co  make  a  flat-knot,  a  bowline;  a  clove-hitch,  two  hM 
hitches,  and  such  sort  of  things ;  and  I  got  through  with  both 
a  long  and  a  short  splice  tolerably  well.  I  found  all  this^ 
and  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  Arom  my  model-ship  at 
Jbome,  of  great  use  to  me ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  induce 
even  that  indurated  bit  of  mortality.  Marble,  to  say  I  ^  was 
the  ripest  piece  of  green  stuff  he  had  ever  fallen  in  with." 

All  this  time,  Rupert  was  kept  at  quill-driving.  Once  be 
got  leave  to  quit  the  ship— -it  was  the  day  before  we  sailed-^ 
9md  I  observed  he  went  ashore  in  his  loog-togmof  la^vdk 
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each  of  vs  had  one  suit,  t  stole  away  the  same  afternoon 
to  find  the  post-office,  and  worked  up-stream  as  far  as  Broad* 
way,  not  knowing  exactly  which  way  to  shape  my  course. 
In  that  day,  everybody  w1k>  was  anybody,  and  unmarried, 
promenaded  the  west  side  of  this  street,  from  the  Battery  to 
8t.  Paul's  Church,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  half- 
past  two,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  There  I  saw  Rupert, 
in  his  country  guise,  nothing  remarkable,  of  a  certainty, 
strutting  about  with  the  best  of  them,  and  looking  handspme 
in  spite  of  his  rusticity.  It  was  getting  late,  and  he  le(V  the 
street  just  as  I  saw  him.  I  followed,  waiting  until  we  got  to 
a  private  place  before  I  would  speak  to  him,  however,  as  I 
knew  he  would  be  mortified  to  be  taken  for  the  friend  of  a 
Jack-tar,  in  such  a  scene. 

Rupert  entered  a  door,  and  then  reappeared  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand.  He,  too,  had  gone  to  the  post-office,  and  I  no 
longer  hesitated  about  joining  hinu 

'^  It  it  from  Clawbonny  ?"  I  asked,  eagerly.  **  If  so,  from 
Lucy,  doubtless?" 

"From  Clawbonny  —  but  from  Grace,*'  he  answered, 
with  a  slight  change  of  colour.  "  I  desired  the  poor  girl  to 
let  me  know  how  things  passed  off,  afler  we  left  them ;  and 
as  for  Lucy,  her  pot-hooks  are  so  much  out  of  the  way,  I 
never  want  to  see  them." 

I  felt  hurt,  oftended,  that  nufi  sister  should  write  to  any 
youngster  but  myself.  It  is  true,  the  letter  was  to  a  bosom 
friend,  a  co-adventurer,  one  almost  a  child  of  the  same 
family ;  and  I  had  come  to  the  office  expecting  to  get  a  letter 
from  Rupert's  sister,  who  had  pronHsed,  while  weeping  on 
the  wharf,  to  do  exactly  the  same  thmg  for  me ;  but  there 
%9  a  difierence  between  OQe's  sister  writing  to  another  young 
man,  and  another  young  man's  sister  writing  to  oneself.  I 
cannot  even  now  explain  it ;  but  that  there  m  a  difference  I  am 
jiare.  Without  asking  to  see  a  line  that  Grace  had  written, 
I  went  into  the  office,  and  returned  in  a  minute  or  two,  with 
an  air  of  injured  dignity,  holding  Lucy'«  epistle  in  my  hand. 

After  all,  there  was  nothing  in  either  letter  to  excite  much 
sensibility.  Each  was  written  with  the  simplicity,  truth  and 
feeling  of  a  generous-minded,  warm-hearted  female  friend, 
of  an  age  not  to  distrust  her  own  motives,  to  a  lad  who 
ted  •o.right  to  visir  the  bLSoax  other  than  it  a^i^asaiiMri* 
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oeoce  of  early  and  intimate  friendship.  Both  epistles  are 
now  before  me,  and  I  copy  tbem»  as  the  shortest  way  of 
letting  the 'reader  know  tbd  eSeot  our  disappearance  had 
produced  at  Clawbonny.  That  of  Grace  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms ; 

Dear  Rupert  : 

Clawbonny  was  in  commotion  at  nine  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  well  it  might  be  I  When  your  father's  anxiety 
g^  to  be  painful,  I  told  him  the  whole,  and  gave  him  the 
setters.  1  am  sorry  to  say,  he  wept.  I  wish  never  to  see 
&uch  a  sight  again.  The  tears  of  two  such  silly  girls  as 
Lucy  and  I,  are  of  little  account — but,  Rupert,  to  behold  an 
aged  man  we  love  and  respect  like  him,  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel too,  in  tears  I  It  was  a  hard  sight  to  bear.  He  did  not 
reproach  us  for  our  silence,  saying  he  did  not  see,  afler  our 
promises,  how  we  could  well  do  otherwise.  I  gave  your 
reasons  about  *^  responsibility  in  the  premises ;"  but  I  don't 
(hihk  he  understood  them.  Is  it  too  late  to  return  ?  The 
boat  that  carried  you  down  can  bring  you  back ;  and  oh  I 
how  much  rejoiced  shall  we  all  be  to  see  you  I  Wherever 
you  go,  and  whatever  you  do,  boys,  for  I  write  as  much  to 
one  as  to  the  other,  and  only  address  to  Rupert  because  he 
so  earnestly  desired  it ;  but  wherever  you  go,  and  whatever 
you  do,  remember  the  instructions  you  have  both  received 
in  youth,  and  how  much  all  of  us  are  interested  in  your 
conduct  and  happiness. 

Affectionately,  yours, 

Grace  Wallinoford. 
To  Mr.  Rupert  Hardinge. 

Lucy  had  been  less  guarded,  and  popdbly  a  little  more 
hoiiest.     She  wrote  as  follows : 

Dear  Miles  :         . 

•  I  believe  I  cried  for  one. whole  hoar  afler  you  and 
Rupert  left  us,  and,  now  it  is  all  over,  I  am  vexed  at  having 
cvied  so  much  about  two  such  foolish  fellows.  Grace  has 
told  you. all  about  my  dear,  dear  father,  who  cried  too.  { 
ceclare,  I  don't  know  when  I  was  so  frightened  1  I  thought 
it  mu8t  bring  you  back,  as  soon  as  you  hear  of  it. 
wiU  be  dt«B>l  do  jnot  know  s  but  aomAing^  I  am 
Vol.  I.  —  5 
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Whenerer  father  is  in  earnest,  he  says  hut  little,  I  know 
he  is  in  earnest  now.  I  believe  Grace  and  I  do  nothing  hot 
think  of  you ;  that  is,  she  of  you^  and  I  of  Rupert ;  and  a 
little  the  other  way,  too— so  now  you  have  the  whole  truth. 
Do  not  fail,  on  any  account,  to  write  before  you  go  to  aea, 
if  yon  do  go  to  sea,  as  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  not. 

Good-bye» 

LucT  Hardingb. 
To  Mr.  Miles  Wallingford.  ^ 

P.S.  Neb's  mother  protests,  if  the  boy  is  not  home  oy 
9aturday  night,  she  will  go  after  him.  No  such  disgrace 
as  a  runaway  ever  befel  her  or  hers,  and  she  says  she  will 
not  submit  to  it.  But  I  suppose  we  shall  see  Aim  soon,  and 
with  him  letters. 

Now,  Neb  had  taken  his  leave,  but  no  letter  had  been 
trusted  to  his  care.  As  often  happens,  I  regretted  the  mis* 
take  when  it  was  too  late ;  and  all  that  day  I  thought  how 
disappointed  Lucy  would  be,  when  she  came  to  see  the  negro 
empty-handed.  Rupert  and  I  parted  in  the  street,  as  he  did 
Aot  wish  to  walk  with  a  sailor,  while  in  his  own  long-togs. 
He  did  not  say  as  n^uch ;  but  I  knew  him  well  enough  to 
ascertain  it,  without  his  speaking.  I  was  walking  very  fast 
in  the  direction  of  the  ship,  and  had  actually  reached  the 
Irharves,  when,  in  turning  a  comer,  I  came  plump  upon  Mr. 
H^rdinge.  My  guardian  was  walking  slowly,  his  face  sor- 
rowful and  dejected,  and  his  eyes  fastened  on  every  ship  he 
passed,  as  if  looking  for  his  boys.  He  saw  me,  casting  a 
vacant  gliemce  over  my  person ;  but  I  was  so  much  changed 
by  dress,  and  particularly  by  the  little  tarpaulin,  that  he  did 
not  know  me.  Anxiety  immediately  drew  his  look  towards 
the  vessels,  and  I  *passed  him  1^lQbserved•  Mr.  Hardinge 
was  walking  from,  and  I  towards  the  John,  and  of  course 
all  my  risk  terminated  as  soon  as  out  of  si^ht.    '   - 

That  evening  Ihad  the  happiness  of  being  noder-way,  in 
a  veal  fitil-fig^  ship.  It  is  true,  it  was  under  very  sbo^t 
canvass,  and  merely  to  00  into  the  stream.  Taking  advaa- 
tege  of  a  fiivourable  wiiui  and  tide,^  the  John  left  the  wharf, 
amier  her  jib,  main-top-mast  staysail^  and  spanker,  ami 
^hropped  down  as  k>w  as  the  Battery,  when  «he  sheered  lata 
tlM^oehar  olMuui«)y *atti-aiiolMfa4*    Stom  I  wai»thMi,  frMf 


at  anchor  in  the  stream,  half  a  mile  from  any  land  hut  the 
hottom,  and  huming  to  see  the  ocean.  That  aflemoon  the 
erew  came  on  board)  a  motley  collection  of  lately  drunken 
aeamen,  of  whom  about  half  were  Americans,  and  the  rest 
natives  of  as  many  different  countries  as  there  were  men, 
Mr.  Marble  scanned  them  with  a  knowing  look,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  he  told  the  captain  there  was  good  stuff* among  them* 
It  seems  he  was  a  better  judge  than  I  was  myself,  for  a  more 
unpromising  set  of  wretches,  as  to  looks,  I  never  saw  grouped 
tc^ther.  A  few,  it  is  true,  appeared  well  enough ;  but  most 
ofthem  had  the  air  of  having  been  dragged  through — a  place 
I  will  not  name,  though  it  is  that  which  sailors  usually  quote 
when  describing  themselves  on  such  occasions.  But  Jack, 
afler  he  has  been  a  week  at  sea,  and  Jack  coming  on  board 
to  duty,  after  a  month  of  excesses  on  shore,  are  very  differ^ 
ent  creatures,  morally  and  physically. 

I  now  began  to  regret  that  I  had  not  seen  a  little  of  tha 
town.  In  1707,  New  York  could  not  have  had  more  than 
fifly  thousand  inhabitants,  though  it  was  just  as  much  of  a 
paragon  then,  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Americans,  as  it  is  to* 
day.  It  is  a  sound  patriotic  rule  to  maintain  that  our  best 
is  always  the  best,  for  it  never  puts  us  in  the  wrong.  I  have 
eeen  enough  of  the  world  since  to  imderstand  that  we  get  a 
great  many  things  wrong-end  foremost,  in  this  country  of 
ours;  undervaluing  those  advantages  and  excellencies  of 
whksh  we  have  great  reason  to  be  proud,  and  boasting  of 
others  that,  to  say  the  least,  are  exceedingly  equivocal.  But 
it  takes  time  to  learn  all  this,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  get- 
ting ahead  of  my  story,  or  of  my  country ;  the  last  being  a 
most  suicidal  act. 

We  received  the  crew  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  half 
of  them  turned  in  immediately.  Rupert  and  I  had  a  good 
berth,  intending  to  turn  in  and  out  together,  during  the 
voyage ;  and  this  made  us  rather  indlflhrent  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  rest  of  our  eJrtraordinary  iassociates.  The  kid, 
at  supper,  annoyed  us  both  a  little ;  the  notion  of  seeing  one's 
food  in  a  round  iromgk^  to  he  tumbled  over  and  cut  fVom  by 
all  hands,  being  particularly  disagreeable  to  those  who  hav^ 
been  accustomed  to  plates,  knives  and  forks,  and  such  other 
adperfluities.  I  confess  I  thought  of  Grace's  and-  Lucy^i 
lkd0  white  bandSf  and  of  silver  sogar-toogi,  and  of  cleaa 
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plates  and  glaasesy  and  table-clotha— -napkins  and  silver  fork 
were  then  unknown  in  America,  except  on  the  very  bes 
tables,  and  not  always  on  them,  unless  on  high  days  and 
lK>lidays — as  we  were  going  through  the  unsophisticated 
manipulations  of  this  first  supper.  Forty-seven  years  have 
elapsed,  and  the  whole  scene  is  as  vivid  to  my  mind  at  this 
moment,  as  if  it  occurred  last  night.  I  wished  myself  one 
of  the  long-snouted  tribe,  several  times,  in  order  to  be  in 
what  is  called  '*  keeping." 

I  had  the  honour  of  keeping  an  anchor- watch  in  company 
with  a  grum  old  Swede,  as  we  lay  in  the  Hudson.  The 
wind  was  light,  and  the  ship  had  a  good  berth,  so  my  asso- 
ciate chose  a  soil  plank,  told  me  to  give  him  a  call  should 
anything  happen,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  away  his  two  hours 
in  comfort.  Not  so  with  me.  I  strutted  the  deck  with  as 
much  importance  as  if  the  weight  of  the  State  lay  on  my 
shoulders — paid  a  visit  every  five  minutes  to  the  bows,  to 
see  that  the  cable  had  not  parted,  and  that  the  anchor  did 
not  '<  come  home" — and  then  looked  alofl,  to  ascertain  that 
everything  was  in  its  place.  Those  were  a  happy  two 
hours  1 

About  ten  next  morning,  being  Sunday,  and,  as  Mr.  Mar- 
ble expressed  it,  ^'  the  better  day,  t^e  better  deed,"  the  pilot 
came  off,  and  all  hands  were  called  to  '*  up  anchor."  The 
cook,  cabin-boy,  Rupert  and  I,  were  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  **  fleeting  jig"  and  breaking  down  the  coils  of  the  cable, 
the  handspikes  requiring  heavier  hands  than  ours.  The 
anchor  was  got  in  without  any  difficulty,  however,  when 
Rupert  and  I  were  sent  alofl  to  k>ose  the  fore-top-sail.  Ru- 
pert got  into  the  top  vid  the  lubber^s  hole,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
and  the  loosing  of  the  sail  on  both  yard-arms  fell  to  my  duty. 
A  hand  was  on  the  ibre^yard,  and  I  was  next  ordered  up  to 
loose  the  top-gallant-sail.  Canvass  began  to  fall  and  open 
all  over  the  snip,  the  top-sails  were  mast-headed,  and,  as  I 
looked  down  from  the  fore-top-mast  cross-trees,  where  I 
iQsmained  to  overhaul  the  clew-lines,  I  saw  that  the  ship  wa« 
^ling  oS^  and  that  her  sails  were  filling.with  a  stiff  porth- 
Ipkrest  breeze,'  Just  m  my  whole  being  was  entranced  with 
the  rapture  of  being  under-way  for  Canton,  which  was  then 
9aUed  the.Indiesy  Rupert  called  out  to  me  fVom  the  top.  Ht: 
lli^  pointiftft  f^^fli)i9f^...<^eQt  ,^.  the.iK4^e^iiM4>iuWQ8tf.l 


a  boot  witlmi  a  hundred  feet  of  the  ship.  In  her  was  Mr. 
Hardinge,  who  at  that  moment  caught  sight  of  us:  But  the 
ship's  sails  were  now  all  full,  and  no  one  on  deck  saw,  or  at 
least  heeded,  the  boat.  The  John  glided  past  it,  and,  the 
last  I  saw  of  my  venerated  guardian,  he  was  standing  erect| 
liare-headed,  hdding  both  arms  extended,  as  if  entreating  us 
not  to  desert  him  I  Presently  the  ship  fell  off  so  much,  that 
the  after-sails  hid  him  from  my  Tiew.^ 

I  descended  into  the  top,  where  I  found  Rupert  had  shrunk 
down  out  of  sight,  looking  fKghtened  and  gtiilty.  As  for 
myself,  I  got  behind  the  head  of  the  mast,  aikl  fairly  sobbed. 
This  lasted  a  few  minutes,  when  an  order  from  the  mate 
called  us  both  below.  When  I  reached  the  dock,  the  boat 
was  already  a  long  distance  astern,  and  had  evidently  given 
up  the  idea  of  boarding  us.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  felt 
tb^  most  relieved  or  pcuned  by  the  certainty  of  this  fact. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

""ITiere  is  a  fi^  in  the  afRun  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leadi  on  to  ftrtmw ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyafe  of  their  life 
le  bound  in  shaUowiy  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  aea  are  we  now  afloat; 
And  we  most  take  the  eurreni  when  it  ■e^rei^ 
Or  loee  oor  T^turee.*' 

Bmfse    JwUti$  Omar* 

In  four  hours  from  the  time  when  Rupert  and  I  last  saw 
Mr.  Hardlnge,  the  ship  was  at  sea.  She  crossed  the  bar, 
and  started  on  her  long  journey,  with  a  fresh  north-wester, 
and  with  ever3rthing  packed  on  that  she  would  beigr.  We 
lode  a  diagonal  course  out  of  the  bight  formed  by  the  coasts 
of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  sunk  the  land  entirely 
.1^  the  middle  of  the  aflemoon.  I  watched  the  highlands  of 
Navesink,  as  they  vanished  like  watery  clouds  in  the  west, 
and  then  I  felt  I  was  at  last  &irly  out  of  sight  of  land.  But 
a  foremast  hand  has  liule  qiportunity  for  indulging  in  senti- 
5» 
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nent,  m  be  quits  his  native  shofe ;  and  few,  I  fency,  have 
the  disposition.  As  n^ards  the  opporinnity,  anchofa  aoe  to 
be  got  in  off  the  bows,  and  stowed  ;  cables  are  to  be  unbent 
and  ooiied  down ;  studding*gear  is  to  be  hauled  out  and  got 
leady;  frequently  booH^irons  are  to  be  placed  upon  the 
yards,  and  the  hundred  preparationa  mads,  that  render  the 
work  of  a  ship  as  ceaseless  a  round  of  activity  as  that  of  a 
house.  This  kept  us  all  busy  until  nigfait,  when  the  watches 
were  told  off  and  set.  I  was  in  the  larboard,  or  chief-mate's 
watch,  having  actually  been  chosen  by  that  hard-featured 
old  seaman,  the  fourth  man  he  nattied ;  an  honour  for  which 
]  was  indebted  to  the  activity  I  had  already  manifested  aloft. 
Rupert  was  less  distinguished,  being  taken  by  the  captain 
ibr  the  second-mate's,  watch,,  the  very  last  person  chosen. 
.That  night  Mr.  MarUs  dropped  a  few  hints  cm  the  subject, 
which  let  me  into  the  seoMt  of  these  two  selections.  ^  You 
and  I  will  get  along  well  together,  I  see  that  plainly,  Miles," 
he  said,  ^'  for  there 's  quicksilver  in  your  body.  As  for  your 
friend  in  t'other  watch,  it 'a  all  as  it  should  be;  the  captain 
has  got  one  hand  the  most,  and  such  as  he  is,  he  is  welcome 
to  him.  He  '11  blacken  more  writing  paper  this  v'y'ge,  I 
reckon,  than  he'll  tar  dow»  riggio'."  I  thoucht  it  odd, 
however,  that  Rupert,  who  had  been  so  forward  in  all  the 
preliminaries  of  our  adventure,  should  fall  so  fer  astern  in 
Its  first  praAtical  results. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  all  the  minute  incidents 
of  this,  my  first  voyage  to  sea,  else  would  it  spin  out  the 
narrative  unnecessarily,  and  rcaader  my  task  as  fatiguing  to 
the  reader,  as  it  might  prove  to  myself.  One  occurrence, 
however,  whidi.  toc^  place  three  days  out,  must  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  wiir  prove  to  be  connected  with  important  cir- 
cumstances in  tiie  end^  The  ship  was  now  in  orders  and 
was  al  least  two  hundred  leagues  from  the*  land,  having  hiBui 
a  famous  run  off  the  coast,  when  the  voice  of  the  cook,  who 
had  gqpe  below  for  water,,  was  heard  down  among  the  casks, 
in  such  a  clamour  as  none  but  a  black  can  raise,  with  all  Iw 
loquacity  awakened. 

'* There's  t»6i  niggers,  at  that  workF  exclaimed  Mr. 
Marble,  afW  listening  a»  instant,. jgiaacing  his  eye  rouad.to 
tAtke  eertain  the  mulatto  steward  was  not  in  the  diseasskMk 
<^  Mo  sfM  darkey  eiver /oould  make  aU  that  outcry,    Baar^a 


tmad  below,  Milesi  and  see  if  Africa  hat  oome  aboud  ua  in 
the  night." 

I  was  in  the  act  of  obeying,  when  Gato,  the  cook,  was 
aeen  rising  through  the  steerage-hatch,  dragging  ader  him 
the  dark  poli  of  another  black,  whom  he  had  gripped  by  the 
wooL  In  an  instant  both  were  on  deck,  when,  to  my  asto- 
nishment, I  discovered  the  agitated  countenance  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar Clawbonny.  Of  course  the  secret  was  out,  the 
instant  the  lad's  glistening  features  were  recognised. 

Neb,  in  a  word,  had  managed  to  get  on  board  the  ship 
before  she  hauled  out  into  the  stream,  and  lay  concealed 
among  the  water-casks,  his  pockets  crammed  with  ginger- 
bread and  apples,  until  discovered  by  the  cook,  in  one  of  his 
journeys  in  quest  of  water.  The  food  of  the  lad  had  been 
gone  twenty-four  hours*,  and  it  is  not  probable  the  fellow 
could  have  remained  concealed  much  longer,  had  not  this 
discovery  taken  place.  The  instant  he  was  on  deck.  Neb 
looked  eagerly  around  to  ascertain  how  fiir  the  ship  had  pot 
from  the  land,  and,  seeing  nothing  but  water  on  every  side 
of  him,  he  fairly  grinned  with  delight  This  exasperated 
Mr.  Marble,  who  thought  it  was  adding  insult  to  injury,  and 
he  gave  the  lad  a  cuff  on  the  ear  that  would  have  seti  a  white 
reeling.  On  Neb,  however,  this  sharp  blow  produced  no 
efl^t,  falling  as  it  did  on  the  impregnable  part  of  his  system. 

'^Oh!  you're  a  nigger,  be  you?"  eidaimed  the  mate, 
waxing  warmer  and  warmer,  as  he  fancied  himself  baffled 
by  the  other's  powers  of  endurance.  *^  Take  that,  and  let  us 
see  if  you're  full-blooded  !" 

A  smart  rap  on  the  shin  accompanying  these  words,  Neb 
gave  in  on  the  instant.  He  begged  for  mercy,  and  professed 
a  readiness  to  tell  all,  protesting  he  was  not  *'  a  runaway 
nigger" — a  term  the  mate  used  while  applying  the  kicks. 

I  now  interfered,  by  telling  Mr.  Marble,  with  all  the  re- 
spect due  from  a  green  hand  to  a  chief-mate,  who  Neb  really 
was,  and  what  I  supposed  to  be  his  motives  for  following  me 
to  the  ship.  This  revelation  cost  me  a  good  deal  in  the  end, 
the  idea  of  Jack's  having  a  "  waiting- man"  on  board  giving 
rise  to  a  great  many  jokes  at  my  expense,  during  the  rest 
of  the  voyage.  Had  I  not  been  so  active,  and  so  willing^  a 
'  ^reat  aoarce  of  favour  on  board  a  ship,  it  is  probable  these 
lokes  would  have  been  much  broader  and  more  frequents 
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As  it  wasy  they  annoyed  me  a  good  deal ;  and  it  required  a 
strong  exercise  of  all  the  boyish  regard  I  really  entertained 
for  Neb,  to  refrain  from  tuming-to  and  giving  him  a  sound 
threshing  for  his  exploit,  at  the  first  good  occasion.  And 
yet,  what  was  his  dslinquency  compared  to  my  own  ?  He 
had  followed  his  master  out  of  deep  affection,  blended  some- 
what, it  is  true,  with  a  love  of  adventure ;  while,  in  one 
sense,  I  had  violated  all  the  ties  of  the  heart,  merely  to 
indulge  the  latter  passion. 

The  captain  coming  on  deck.  Neb's  story  was  told,  and, 
finding  that  no  wages  would  be  asked  in  behalf  of  this  ath- 
letic, healthy,  youx\g  negro,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  receiving 
him  into  favour.  To  Neb's  great  delight,  he  was  sent  for- 
ward to  take  his  share  on  the  yards  and  in  the  rigging, 
there  being  no  vacancy  for  him  to  fill  about  the  camboose, 
or  in  the  cabin*  In  an  hour  the  negro  was  fed,  and  he  was 
regularly  placed  in  the  starboard-watch.  I  was  rejoiced  at 
this  last  arrangement,  as  it  put  the  fellow  in  a  watch  difierent 
from  my  own,  and  prevented  his  officious  efibrts  to  do  my 
work.  Rupert,  I  discovered,  however,  profited  often  by  his 
zeal,  employing  the  willing  black  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. On  questioning  Neb,  I  ascertained  that  he  had  takon 
the  boat  round  to  the  Wallingford,  and  had  made  use^df  a 
dollar  or  two  I  had  given  him  at  parting,  to  board  in  a  house 
suitable  to  his  colour,  until  tho  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  when 
he  got  on  board,  and  stowed  himself  among  the  water-casks, 
as  mentioned. 

Neb's  apparition  soon  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  discourse, 
and  his  zeal  quickly  made  him  a  general  favourite.  Hardy, 
strong,  resolute,  and  accustomed  to  labour,  he  was  early  of 
great  use  in  all  the  heavy  drags ;  and  alofl,  even,  though 
less  quick  than  a  white  would  have  been,  he  got  to  be  sejr- 
.  viceable  and  reasonably  expert.  My  own  progress— -and  I 
say  it  without  vanity,  but  simply  because  it  was  true — was 
the  subject  of  general  remark.  One  week  made  me  familiar 
with  the  running  gear ;  and,  by  that  time,  I  could  tell  a  rope 
by  its  size,  the  manner  in  which  it  led,  and  the  place  where 
it  was  belayed,  in  the  darkest  night,  as  well  as  the  oldest 
seaman  on  board.  It  is  true,  my  nK>deI-8hip  had  prepared 
the  way  for  much  of  this  expertness  ,*  but,  free  from  all  sea- 
sickness,  of  which  I  never  had  a  moment  in  my  lifbi  I  Mpi 
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about  learning  these  things  in  good  earnest,  and  was  fully 
rewarded  for  my  pains.  I  passed  the  weatl^r-earing  of  the 
mizen-top-sail  when  we  had  been  out  a  fortnight,  and  went 
to  those  of  the  fore  and  main  before  we  crossed  the  line. 
The  mate  put  me  forward  on  all  occasions,  giving  me  much 
iostruction  in  private ;  and  the  captain  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  me  useful  hints,  or  practical  ideas.  I  asked, 
and  was  allowed  to  take  my  regular  trick  at  the  wheel, 
before  we  got  into  the  latitude  of  St.  Helena ;  and  from  that 
time  did  my  full  share  of  seaman's  duty  on  board,  the  nicer 
work  of  knotting,  splicing,  &c.,  excepted.  These  last  re- 
quired a  little  more  time ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  all  things 
but  judgment,  a  clever  lad,  who  has  a  taste  for  the  business, 
can  make  himself  a  very  useful  and  respectable  mariner  in 
tax  months  of  active  eibrvice. 

China  voyages  seldom  produce  much  incident.  If  the 
moment  of  sailing  has  been  judiciously  timed,  the  ship  has 
fair  winds  much  of  the  way,  and  generally  moderate  wea- 
ther. To  be  sure,  there  are  points  on  the  long  road  that 
usually  give  one  a  taste  of  what  the  seas  sometimes  are ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  a  Canton  voyage,  though  a  long  one,  cannot 
be  called  a  rough  one.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  had  gales, 
and  squalls,  and  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the  ocean,  to  con- 
tend with,  though  OUT  voyage  to  Canton  might  have  been 
called  quiet,  rather  than  the  reverse.  We  were  four  months 
under  our  canvass,  and,  when  we  anchored  in  the  river,  the 
clewing  up  of  our  sails,  and  getting  from  beneath  their  sha- 
dows, resembled  the  rising  ofa  curtain  on  some  novel  scenic 
representation.  John  Chinaman,  ho¥^ver,  has  been  so  often 
described,  particularly  of  late,  that  I  shall  not  dwell  on  his 
peculiarities.  Sailors,  as  a  class,  are  very  philosophical,  so 
far  as  the  peculiarities  and  habits  of  strangers  are  concerned, 
appearing  to  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  those  who  visit 
all  lands,  to  betray  wonder  at  the  novelties  of  any.  It  so 
happened  that  no  man  on  board  the  John,  the  officers,  stew- 
ard and  cook  excepted,  had  ever  doubled  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  before  this  voyage ;  and  yet  our  crew  regarded  the 
shorn  polls,  slanting  eyes,  long  queues,  clumsy  dresses,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  lumbering  shoes,  of  the  people  they  now 
saw  for  the  first  time,  with  just  as  much  indi^renoe  aa  tHeV 
would  have  encountered  a  new  fiuihion  ^t  home.    Ifott  c 
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them,  indeed,  had  seen,  or  faDcied  they  had  seen,  much 
stranger  sights  in  the  difierent  countries  they  had  visited ;  it 
being  a  standing  rule  with  Jack  to  compress  everything  that 
is  wonderful  into  the  '*  last  voyage'* — that  in  which  he  is 
engaged  for  the  present  time  being  usually  set  down  as  com- 
mon-place, and  imworthy  of  particular  comment.    On  this 

.  principicy  my  Canton  excunnon  aygkt  to  be  full  of  marvels, 
as  it  was  the  progenitor  of  all  that  I  subsequently  saw  and 
experienced  as  a  sailor.  Truth  compels  me  to  confess,  not- 
withstanding, that  it  was  one  of  the  least  wonderful  of  all 
the  voyages  I  ever  made,  until  near  its  close. 

We  lay  some  months  in  the  river,  getting  cargo,* receiving 
teas,  .nankins,  silks  and  other  articles,  as  our  supercargo 

.  oould  lay  hands  on  them.  In  all  this  time,  we  saw  just  as 
much  of  the  Chinese  as  it  is  usual  for  strangers  to  see,  aj^d 
not  a  jot  more.  I  was  much  up  at  the  factories  with  the 
captain,  having  charge  of  his  boat ;  and,  as  for  Rupert,  he 
passed  most  of  his  working-hours  either  busy  with  the  super- 
cargo ashore,  or  writing  in  the  cabin.  I  got  a  good  insight, 
bowever,  into  the  uses  of  the  serving-mallet,  the  fid,  mar- 
linspike  and  winch,  and  did  something  with  the  needle  and 
palm.  Marble  was  very  good  to  me,  in  spite  of  his  nor-west 
face,  CMddt  never  let  slip  an  occasion  to  give  a  useful  hint.  I 
helieve  oxiy  exertions  on  the  outward-bound  passage  fully 

'  eqiualled  expectations,  and  the  officers  had  a  species  of  pride 
in  helping rtoiwke  Captain  WalJingford's  son  worthy  of  his 
honourable  descent.  I  bad  taken  occasion  to  let  it  be  known 
that  Rupert's  great-grandfather  had  been  a  man-of-war  cap- 
tain ;  but  the  suggestion  was  met  by  a  flat  refusal  to  believe 
it  from  Mr.  Kite,  the  second-mate,  though  Mr.  Marble  re- 
marked it  mght  be  so,  as  I  admitted  tlmt  both  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been,  or  were,  in  the  Church.  My 
friend  seemed  fated  to  achiieve  nothing  but  the  glory  of  a 
"  barber's  clerk." 

Our  hatclies  were  got  o»and  battened  down,  and  we  sailed 
lor  home  early  in  the  spring  of  179S.    The  ship  had  a  good 

-run  across  the  China  Sea,  and  reached  the  Indies  in  rather 
a  short  passage.  We  had  cleared  all  the  islands,  and  were 
fairly  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  when  an  adventure  occurred, 
wluch  was  the  first  really  worthy  of  being  related  that  we 
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met  in  the  whole  voyage.  I  shall  give  it,  in  as  few  woxdf 
as  possible. 

We  had  cleared  the  Straits  of  Sunda  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  made  a  pretty  fair  run  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
though  most  of  the  time  in  thick  weather.  Just  as  the  sun 
set,  however,  the  horizon  became  clear,  and  we  got  a  sight 
of  two  small  sail  seemingly  heading  in  towards  the  coast  of 
Sumatra,  proas  by  their  rig  and  dimensions.  They  were  so 
distant,  and  were  so  evidently  steering  for  the  land,  that  no 
one  gave  them  much  thought,  or  bestowed  on  them  any  par- 
ticular attention.  Proas  in  that  quarter  were  usually  dis- 
trusted by  ships,  it  is  true ;  but  the  sea  is  full  of  them,  and 
far  more  are  innocent  than  are  guilty  of  any  acts  of  violence, 
Tlien  it  became  dark  soon  afler  these  crafl  were  seen,  and 
night  shut  them  in.  An  hour  afler  the  sun  had  set,  the  wind 
fell  to  a  light  air,  that  just  kept  steerage- way  on  the  ship. 
Fortunately,  the  John  was  not  only  fast,  but  she  minded  her 
helm,  as  a  light-footed  girl  turns  in  a  lively  dance.  I  never 
was  in  a  better-steering  ship,  most  especially  in  moderate 
weather. 

Mr.  Marble  had  the  middle  watch  that  night,  and  of  course 
I  was  on  deck  from  midnight  until  four  in  the  morning.    It 

S roved  misty  most  of  the  watch,  and  for  quite  an  hour  we 
ad  a  light  drizzling  rain.  The  ship,  the  whole  time,  was 
close-hauled,  carrying  royals.  As  everybody  seemed  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  a  quiet  night,  one  without  any 
reefing  or  furling,  most  of  the  watch  were  sleeping  about  the 
decks,  or  wherever  they  could  get  good  quarters,  and  be 
least  in  the  way.  I  do  not  know  what  kept  me  awake,  for 
lads  of  my  age  are  apt  to  get  all  the  sleep  they  can ;  but  I 
believe  I  was  thinking  of  Clawbonny,  and  Grace,  and 
Lucy ;  for  the  latter,  excellent  girl  as  she  was,  often  crossed 
my  mind  in  those  days  of  youth  and  comparative  innocence. 
Awake  J  was,  and  walking  in  the  weather-gangway,  in  a 
sailor's  trot.  Mr.  Marble,  he  I  do  believe  was  fairly  snoozing 
on  the  hen-coops,  being,  like  the  sails,  as  one  mi£[ht  say, 
barely  "asleep.'*  At  that  moment  I  heard  a  noise,  one 
familiar  to  seamen ;  that  of  an  oar  &llin2  in  a  boat,  80^ 
completely  was  my  mind  bent  on  other  ana  distant 
that  at  first  I  felt  no  surprise,  at  if  we  were  in  a' 
surrounded  by  craft  of  various  f>*9fb^^<f'°!9ft!!R^  r^ 
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hours.  But  a  second  thought  destroyed  this  illusion,  and  I 
looked  eagerly  about  me.  Directly  on  our  weather-bow, 
distant  perhaps  a  cablets  length,  I  saw  a  small  sail,  and  I 
could  distinguish  it  sufficiently  well  to  perceive  it  was  a 
proa.     I  sang  out  **  Sail  ho  1  and  close  aboard  !" 

Mr.  Marble  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  He  afterwards 
told  me  that  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  for  he  admitted  this 
much  to  me  in  confidence,  they  fell  directly  on  the  stranger. 
He  was  too  much  of  a  seaman  to  require  a  second  look,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  done.  "  Keep  the  ship 
away — keep  her  broad  off!"  he  called  out  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  "  Lay  the  yards  square—call  all  hands,  one  of  you 
— Captain  Robbins,  Mr.  Kite,  bear  a  hand  up ;  the  bloody 
proas  are  aboard  us !"    The  last  part  of  this  call  was  uttered 

'  m  a  loud  voice,  with  the  speaker's  head  down  the  compa^ 
nion-way.  It  was  hoard  plainly  enough  below,  but  scarcely 
at  all  on  deck. 

In  the  mean  time,  everybody  was  in  motion.  It  is^ 
amazing  how  soon  sailors  are  wide  awake  when  there  is 
really  anything  to  do  1  It  appeared  to  me  that  all  our  peo* 
p)e  mustered  on  deck  in  less  than  a  minute,  most  of  them 

~  with  nothing  on  but  their  shirts  and  trowsers.  The  dhip 
was  nearly  before  the  wind,  by  the  time  I  heard  the  j^- 
tain's  voice ;  and  then  Mr.  Kite  came  bustling  in  amonf  us 
forward,  ordering  most  of  the  men  to  lay  aft  to  the  braces, 
remaining  himself  on  the  forecastle,  and  keq)ing  me  with 
him  to  let  go  the  sheets.  On  the  forecastle,  the  strange  sail 
was  no  longer  visible,  being  now  abaft  the  beam;  but  I 
could  hear  Mr.  Marble  swearing  there  were  two  of  them, 
and  that  they  must  be  the  verjr  chaps  we  Had  seen  to  lee- 
ward, and  standing  in  for  the  land,  at  sunset.  I  also  heard 
the  captain  calling  out  to  the  steward  to  bring  him  a  powder- 
horn.  Immediately  after,  orders  were  given  to  let  fly  all 
our  sheets  forward,  and  then  I  perceived  that  they  were 
waring  ship.  Nothing  saved  us  but  the  prompt  order  of 
Mr.  Marble  to  keep  the  ship  away,  by  which  means,  instead 
of  moving  towards  the  proas,  we  instantly  began  to  move 
from  thein.  Although  they  went  three  feet  to  our  two,  this 
gave  us  a  moment  of  breathing  time. 

As  our  sheets  were  all  flying' forward,  and  remained  so 
for  a  lew  minates,  it  gait  me  leisure  to  look  about.    I  aooa 
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iMiw  both  proas,  and  glad  enough  was  I  to  perceive  that  they 
nad  not  approached  materially  nearer.  Mr.  Kite  observed 
this  also,  and  remarked  that  our  movements  had  been  so 
prompt  as  "  to  take  the  rascals  aback."  He  meant,  they 
did  not  exactly  know  what  we  were  at,  and  had  not  kept 
away  with  us. 

At  this  instant,  the  captain  and  five  or  six  of  the  oldest 
seamen  began  to  cast  loose  all  our  starboard,  or  weather 
guns,  four  in  all,  and  sixes.  We  had  loaded  these  guns  in 
the  Straits  of  Banca,  with  grape  and  canister,  in  readiness 
for  just  such  pirates  as  were  now  coming  down  upon  us ; 
and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  priming,  and  a  hot  logger- 
head. It  seems  two  of  the  last  had  been  ordered  in  the  nire, 
when  we  saw  the  proas  at  sunset ;  and  they  were  now  in 
excellent  condition  ibr  service,  live  coals  being  kept  around 
them  all  night  by  command.  .  I  saw  a  cluster  of  men  busy 
with  the  second  gun  from  forward,  and  could  distinguish  the 
captain  pointing  it. 

''There  cannot  well  be  any  mistake,  Mr.  Marble?"  the 
captain  observed,  hesitating  whether  to  fire  or  not 

"  Mistake,  sir'/  Lord,  Captain  Robbins,  you  might  can- 
nonade any  of  the  islands  astam  for  a  week,  and  never  hurt 
an  honest  man.  Let  'em  have  it,  sir ;  Til  answer  for  it,  you 
do  good.** 

This  settled  the  nbatter.  The  loggerhead  was  applied, 
and  one  of  our  sixes  spoke  out  in  a  smart  report.  A  breath* 
less  stillness  succeeded.  The  proas  did  not  alter  their 
course,  but  neared  us  fast.  The  captain  levelled  his  nisht* 
glass,  and  I  heard  him  tell  Kite;  in  a  low  voice,  that  they 
were  full  of  men.  The  word  was  now  passed  to  clear  away 
all  the  guns,  and  to  open  the  arm-chest,  to  come  at  the  mus- 
kets and  pistols.  I  heard  the  rattling  of  the  boarding-pikes, 
too,  as  they  were  cut  adrifl  from  the  spanker-boom,  and  fell 
upon  the  deck.  All  this  sounded  very  ominous,  and  I  began 
to  think  we  should  have  a  desperate  engagement  first,  and 
then  have  all  our  throats  cut  afterwards. 

I  expected  now  to  hear  the  guns  discharged  in  quick  suc- 
cession, but  they  were  got  ready  only,  not  fired.  Kite  went 
afl,  and  returned  with  three  or  four  muskets,  and  as  many 
pikes.  He  gave  the  latter  to  those  of  the  people  who  had 
'  nothing  to  do  with  the  guns.  By  this  time  the  ship  was  on 
Vol.  L  — 6  ^ 
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a  wind,  steering  a  good  full,  while  the  two  proas  were  just 
aheam,  and  closing  fast.    The  stillness  that  reigned  on  both 
sides  was  like  that  of  death.     The  proasy  however,  fell  a  little 
more  astern ;  the  result  of  their  own  manceuvring,  out  of  all 
doubt,  as  they  moved  through  the  water  much  faster  than 
the  ship,  seeming  desirous  of  dropping  into  our  wake,  with 
a  design  of  closing  under  our  stern,  and  avoiding  our  broad- 
side.   As  this  would  never  do,  and  the  wind  freshened  so  as 
.to  give  us  four  or  five  knot  way,  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  us,  the  captain  determined  to  tack  while  he  had 
room.    The  John  behaved  beautifully,  and  came  round  like 
.  a  top.    The  proas  saw  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  at- 
tempted to  close  before  we  could  fill  again ;  and  this  ihey 
would  have  done  with  ninety-nine  ships  in  a  hundred.    The 
^captain  knew^  his  vessel,  however,  and  did  not  let  her  lose 
-  .  her  way,  making  everything  draw  again  as  it  might  be  by 
instinct.    The  proas  tacked,  too,  and,  laying  up  much  nearer 
to  the  wind  than  we  did,  appeared  as  if  about  to  close  on  our 
.  lee^bow.    The  'question  was,  now,  whether  we  could  pass 
them  or  not  before  they  got  near  enough  to  grapple.    If  the 
;  pirates  sot  on  board  uo,  we  were  hopelessly  gone ;  and  every* 
'.  thing  (Upended  on  coolness  and  judgment.    The  captain 
.   behaved  perfectly  well  in  this  critical  instant,  commanding 
a'  dead  silence,  and  the  closest  attention  to  his  orders. 
I  was  too  much  interested  at  this  moment  to  feel  the  con- 
[  .  cem  that  I  might  otherwise  have  experienced.    On  the  fore- 
.    castle,  it  appeared  to  us  all  that  we  should  be  boarded  in  a 
minute^  for  one  of  the  proas  was  actually  within  a  hundred 
feet,  though  losing  her  jidvantage  a  little  by  getting  under 
,  the  lee  ofour  sails.     Kite  had  ordered  us  to  muster  forward 
of  the  riggine,  to  meet  the  expected  leap  with  a  discharge  of 
muskets,  and  then  to  presient  our  pikes,  when  I  felt  an  arm 
thrown  around  my  body,  and  was  turned  in-board,  while 
'.  another  person  assumed  my  place.    This  was  Neb,  who  had 
thus  coolly  thrust  himself  before  me,  in  order  to  meet  the 
danger  first.     I  felt  vexed,  even  while  touched  with  the  fel* 
low's  attachment  and  self-devotion,  but  had  no  time  to  betray 
either  feeling  before  the  crews  of  the  proas  gave  a  yell,  and 
dischar«:ed  some  fifly  or  sixty  matchlocks  at  us.    The  air 
was  full  of  bullets,  but  they  all  went  over  our  heads.    Not 
. >  soul  on  board  the  John  was  hurt    On  our  side,  we  g^ye 


ttie  genUemeD  the  four  sixes,  two  at  the  nearest  and  two  at 
the  sternmost  proa,  which  was  still  near  a  cable's  length 
distant.  As  often  happens,  the  one  seemingly  farthest  from 
danger,  iaied  the  worst.  Our  grape  and  tanister  had  room 
to  scatter,  and  I  can  at  this  distant  day  still  hear  the  shrieks 
that  arose  from  that  craft!  They  were  like  the  yells  of 
fiends  in  anguish.  The  eftect  on  that  proa  was  instanta- 
neous ;  instead  of  keeping  on  after  her  consort,  she  wore 
short  round  on  her  heel,  and  stood  away  in  our  wake,  on 
the  other  tack,  apparently  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  oar  fire. 
I  doubt  if  we  touched  a  man  in  the  nearest  proa.  At  any 
rate,  no  noise  proceeded  firom  her,  and  she  came  up  under 
our  bows  fast.  As  every  gun  was  discharged,,  and  there 
was  not  thne  to  load  them,  tJl  now  depended  on  repelling  the 
boarders.  Part  of  our  people  mustered  in  the  waist,  where 
it  was  expected  the  proa  would  (all  alongside,  and  part  on 
the  forecastle.  Just  as  this  distribution  was  made,  the  iMrales 
cait  their  grapnel.  It  was  admirably  thrown,  but  caug^it 
only  by  a  retlm.  I  saw  this,  and  was  about  to  jump  iJOto' 
the  rigging  to  try  what  I  coald  do  to  clear  it,  when  Neb 
again  went  ahead  of  me,  and  cvt  the  ratlin  with  his  knife. 
This  wa»  just  as  the' pirates,  had  abandoned  sails  and  oars, 
aad  had.  risen  to  haul  up  aleogside.  So  sudden  was  the 
release,  that  twenty  o^  them  fell  over  by  their  own  efibrts. 
In  this  state  the  ship  passed  ahead,  all  her  canvass  being 
futt,  leaving  the  proa  motionless  in  her  wake.  In  passing, 
however,  the  two  vessels  were  so  near,  that  those  aft  in  tb» 
John  distinctly  saw  the  swarthy  faces  of  their  enemies.    . 

We'  were  no  sooner  clear  of  the  proas  than  the  order  was 
given,  *'  ready  about  !*'    The  helm  was  put  down,  and  the 

.  ship  came  into  the  wind  in  a  minute.    As  we  came  square 
with  the  two  proas,  all  our  larboard  guns  were  given  to 
them,  and  this  ended  the  afiaic    I  think  the  nearest  of  tl^ 
rascals  got  it  this  time,  for  away  she  went,  after  her  oon-^ 
sort,  both  running  oft*  towards  the  islands.     We  made,  a 
little  show  of  chasing,  but  it  was  only  a  feint ;  for  we  were 

^  too  glad  to  get  away  frem  them,  to  be  in  earnest.  In  ten 
minutes  after  we  tacked  the  last  time,  we  ceased  firing,  bar* 
ing  thrown  some  eight  or  ten  round-shot  after  the  proas,  and 
were  close-hauled  again,  heading  to  the  south-west. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  we  went  to  sleep  again  imme- 
diately. Neb  was  the  only  man  on  board  who  did,  but  he 
never  missed  an  occasion  to  eat  or  sleep.  The  captain 
praised  us,  and,*as  a  matter  of  course  in  that  day,  he  called 
all  hands  to  ^^  splice  the  main-brace."  Alter  this,  the  watch 
was  told  to  go  below,  as  regularly  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
penedL  As  for  the  captain  himself,  he  and  Mr.  Marble  and 
Mr.  Kite  went  prying  about  the  ship  to  ascertain  if  anything 
material  had  been  cut  by  what  the  chief-mate  called  *'  the 
bloody  Indian  matchlocks."  A  little  running-rigging  had 
8u£feied,  and  we  had  to  reeve  a  few  new  ropes  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  this  terminated  the  afl&ir.  • 

1  need  hardly  say,  all  hands  of  us  were  exceedingly 
proud  of  our  exploit.  Everybody  was  praised  but  Neb, 
who,  beins  a  "  nigger,"  was  in  some  way  or  other  over- 
looked. 1  mentioned  his  courage  and  readiness  to  Mr. 
Marble,  but  I  could  excite  in  no  one  else  the  same  respect 
for  the  poor  fellow's  conduct,  that  I  certainly  felt  myself.  I 
have  since  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  as  the  gold  of  the 
rich  attracts  to  itself  the  gold  of  the  poor,  so  do  tl^  deeds  of 
the  unknown  go  to  swell  the  fame  of  the  known.  This  is 
as  true  of  nations,  and  races,  and  families,  as  it  is  of  indi- 
viduals ;  poor  Neb  belonging  to  a  proscribed  colour,  it  was 
not  in  reason  to  suppose  he  could  ever  acquire  exactly  the 
same  credit  as  a  white  man. 

^*  Them  darkies  do  sometimes  blunder  on  a  lucky  idee,'' 
answered  Mr.  Marble  to  one  of  my  earnest  representations, 
"  and  r  Ve  known  chaps  among  'em  that  were  almost  as 
knowing  as  dullish  whites ;  but  everything  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  with  'em  is  pretty  much  chance.  As  for  Neb, 
however,  I  will  say  this  for  him ;  that,  for  a  nigger,  he  takes 
'  things  quicker  than  any  of  his  colour  I  ever  sailed  with, 
•5^ Then  he  has  no  sa'ce,  and  that  is  a  good  deal  with  a  black. 
White  sa'ce  is  bad  enough;  but  that  of  a  nigger  is  unbear* 
able." 

Alas  I  Neb.  Bom  In  slavery,  accustomed  to  consider  k 
arrogance  to  think  of  receiving  even  his  food  until  the 
meanest  ^hite  had  satisfied  his  appetite,,  submissive,  upie- 
'^jnning,  laborious  and  obedient — ^the  highest  eulogium  thai 
all  these  patient  and  unobtrusive  quialities  could  o&ain,  wa* 
a  reluctant  acknowledgment  that  he  had  *^no  aa'oe,?    Hm 
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quickness  and  courage  sayed  the  John,  nevertheless ;  and  I 
have  always  said  it,  and  ever  shall. 

A  day  afler  the  affair  of  the  proas,  all  hands  of  us  began 
to  brag.  Even  the  captain  was  a  little  seized  with  this  ma- 
nia ;  and  as  for  Marble,  he  was  taken  so  badly,  that,  had  I 
not  known  he  behaved  well  in  the  emergency,  I  certainly 
should  have  set  him  down  as  a  Bobadil.  Rupert  manifested 
this  feeling,  too,  though  I  heard  he  did  his  duty  that  night. 
The  result  of  all  the  talk  was  to  convert  the  afiair  into  a 
very  heroic  exploit ;  and  it  subsequently  figured  in  the  jour- 
nals as  one  of  the  deeds  that  illustrate  the  American  name. 

From  the  time  we  were  rid  of  the  proas,  the  ship  got 
along  famously  until  we  were  as  far  west  as  about  52^,  when 
the  wind  came  light  from  the  southward  and  westward,  with 
thick  weather.  The  captain  had  boen  two  or  three  times 
caught  in  here,  and  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  curreots 
would  prove  more  favourable,  could  he  stand  in  closer  to  the 
coast  of  Madagascar  than  common.  Accordingly,  we  brought 
the  ship  on  a  bowline,  and  headed  up  well  to  the  northward 
and  westward.  We  were  a  week  on  this  tack,  making  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  expecting  hourly  to  see  the 
land.  At  length  we  made  it,  enormously  high  mountains, 
apparently  a  long  distance  from  us,  though,  as  we  after- 
wards ascertained,  a  long  distance  inland ;  and  we  continued 
to  near  it.  The  captain  had  a  theory  of  his  own  about  the 
currents  of  this  part  of  the  ooeao,  and,  having  set  one. of  the 
peaks  by  compass,  at  the  time  the  land  was  seen,  he  soon 
convinced  himself,  and  everybody  else  whom  he  tried  to 
persuade.  Marble  excepted,  that  we  were  setting  to  windward 
with  visible  speed.  Captain  Robbins  was  a  well-meaning, 
but  somewhat  dull  man ;  and,  when  dull  men  become  theo- 
rists, they  usually  make  sad  work  with  the  practice. 

All  that  night  we  stood  on  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, though  Mr.  Marble  had  ventured  a  remonstrance 
concerning  a  certain  head-land  that  was  just  visible,  a  little 
on  our  weather-bow.  Tha  captain  snamd  lua  fingers  i(t 
this,  however;  hijring  down  a  ooune  oTni 
if  it  were  worth  anything,  ougU  to  hftfodl 
that  the  weatherly  set  of  the  caneiit_ 
^eagties  to  the  soolhwaxd  and' 
6* 
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morning.  On  this  aaiurance,  w»  prepared  to  paens  quiet 
and  comfortable  night. 

I  had  the  morning  watch,  and  when  I  came  on  deck,  at 
four,  there  was  no  change  in  the  weather.  Mr.  Marble  soon 
appeared,  and  he  walked  into  the  wust,  where  I  was  leaning 
on  the  weather-rail,  and  fell  into  discourse.  This  he  often 
did,  gofnetimes  so  far  forgetting  the  difierence  in  our  statioiis 
cglloa^— not  a$hore  ;  there  I  had  considerably  the  advantage 
of  him— as  occasionally  to  call  me  *'  sir."  I  always  pm 
tor  this  inadvertency,  however,  it  usually  potting  a  stojp  to 
Ibe  communications  for  the  time  b^g.  In  one  instance,  he 
took  such  prompt  revenge  for  this  implied  admission  of 
equality,  as  literally  to  break  off  short  in  the  discourse,  and 
to  order  me^  in  his  sharpest  key,  to  go  aloft  and  send  some 
studding-sails  on  deck,  though  they  all  had  to  be  sent  ak>(l 
again,  and  set,  in  the  course  of  the  same  watch.  But  o&nd- 
ed  dignity  is  seldom  considerate,  and  not  always  consistent. 

^^  A  quiet  night.  Master  Miles'* — this  the  mate  eotdd  call 
me,  as  it  implied  superiority  on  his  part— ^*  A  quiet  night. 
Master  Miles,**  commenced  Mr.  Marble,  **  and  a  strong  west- 
erly current,  accordin*  to  Captain  Robbins.  Well,  to  my 
taste  gooseberries  are  better  than  currents,  and  Pd  go 
about.    That's  my  manner  of  generalizing," 

*<  The  captain,  I  suppose,  sir,  from  that,  is  of  a  difibrent 
opinion  ?" 

^  Why,  yes,  somewhatish — though  I  don't  think  he  knows 
.himself  exactly  what  his  own  opinion  is.  This  is  the  third 
v'y'ge  I  've  sailed  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  he  is  half  his 
time  in  a  fog  or  a  current.  Now,  it 's  his  idee  the  ocean  is 
full  of  Mississippi  rivers,  and  if  one  could  only  find  the  head  of 
a  stream,  h^  might  go  round  the  world  in  it.  More  particu- 
larly does  he  hold  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  land  when  in 
a  current,  as  a  stream  never  sets  on  shore.  For  my  part,  I 
never  want  any  better  hand-lead  than  my  nose." 

«  Nose,  Mr.  Marble  ?" 

"  Yes,  nose.  Master  Miles.  Haven't  you  remarked  how 
fiir  we  smelt  the  Injees,  as  we  went  through  the  islands  f* 

<'  It  is  true,  sir,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  all  land,  they 
say " 

<'Wfaat  the  devil's  thatr  asked  the  mate,  evidentlf 
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ftartled  at  tomethiiig  he  keardf  though  he  appetiedto 
^thingt  unless  indeed  it  might  be  a  rat. 

**  It  sounds  like  water  waahiog  on  rocks,  sir^  as  much  a* 
anything  I  ever  heard  in  my  life !" 

**  Ready  about  !**  shouted  the  mate.  '*  Run  down  and  call 
the  captain,  Miles  —  hard  a4ee  —  start  everybody  up,  ^- 
ward.'* 

A  scene  of  confusion  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
captain,  second-mate,  aid  the*  Mpploli  ^  below,  appeared  on 
deck.  Captain  Robbins  took  command,  of  course,  and  was 
in  time  to  haul  the  afler«yards,  the  shi^  coming  reand  slowly 
in  so  light  a  wind.  Gome  rouod  she  did,  however,  and, 
when  her  head  was  fairly  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
the  captain  demanded  an  explanation.  Mr.  Marble  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  trust  his  nose  any  longer,  but  he  invited  the 
captain  to  use  his  ears.  This  all  hands  did,  and,  if  sounds 
could  be  trusted,  we  had  a  pretty  lot  of  breakers  seemingly 
all  around  us. 

^^  We  surely  can  go  out  the  way  we  came  in,  Mr.  Mar- 
ble?'* said  the  captain,  anxiously. 

**  Yes,  sir,  if  there  were  no  ourrent ;  but  one  never  knows 
where  a  bloody  current  will  cany  him  in  the  dark.*' 

^  Stand  by  to  let  go  the  anchor  T  cried  the  captain.  **  Let 
run  and  clew  up,  forward  and  aft*  Let  go  as  soon  as  you're 
ready,  Mr.  Kite." 

Luckily,  we  had  kept  a  cable  bent  as  we  came  through 
the  Straits,  and,  not  knowing  but  we  might  touch  at  the 
.Isle  of  France,  it  was  still  bent,  with  tb^  anchor  fished. 
We  had  talked  of  stowing  the  latter  in-board,  but,  having 
land  in  sdght,  it  was  not  done.  In  two  minutes  it  was 
a-cock-lnll,  and,  in  two  more,  let  go.  None  knew  whether 
we  should  find  a  bottom ;  but  Elite  soon  sang  out  to  ^  snub," 
the  anchor  being  down,  with  only  six  fiithoms  out.  The 
lead  corroborated  this,  and  we  had  the  comfortable  assurance 
of  being  not  only  among  breakers,  but  just  near  the  coast. 
The  holding-ground,  however,  was  reported  good,  and  we 
went  to  work  and  rolled  up  all  our  rags.  In  half  an  hour 
the  riiip  was  snug,  riding  by  the  stream,  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent, or  tide,  setting  exactly  north-east,  or  directly  opposite 
.  to  the  captain's  thMiry.    As  soon  as  Mr*  Maihto  had  aaoer- 
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tained  this  fiust,  I  orerheard  him  grumbling  about  somethinff, 
of  which  I  could  distinctly  understcind  nothing  but  the  worcu 
**  bloody  cape— bloody  cunent.'' 


CHAPTER  V. 

*Thty  harried  iia  abourd  a  bark; 
Bore  ns  eotne  leagoee  to  sea ;  where  tbey  prepeied 
A  rotten  carcaae  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mait :  the  very  rate 
InstinctiTely  had  girt  as-*** 

Tbs  hour  that  succeeded  in  the  calm  of  expectation,  was 
one  of  the  most  disquieting  of  my  life.  As  soon  as  the  ship 
was  secured,  and  there  no  longer  remained  anything  to  do, 
the  stillness  of  death  reigned  among  us ;  the  iacuTties  of 
every  man  and  boy  appearing  to  be  absorbed  in  the  single 
sense  of  hearing — ^the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  means  we 
then  possessed  of  judging  of  our  situation.  It  was  now 
apparent  that  we  were  near  some  place  or  places  where  tbs 
surf  was  breaking  on  land ;  and  the  hollow,  not-to-be-mis- 
taken  bellowings  of  the  element,  too  plainly  indicated  that 
cavities  in  rocks  frequently  received,  and  as  oflen  rejecte^, 
the  washing  waters.  Nor  did  these  portentous  sounds  come 
from  one  quarter  only,  but  they  seemed  to  surround  us ;  now 
reaching  onr  ears  from  the  known  direction  of  the  land,  now 
from  the  south,  the  north-east,  and,  in  fact,  froiix  every 
dir^tion.  There  were  instances  when  these  moanings  o>f 
the  ocean  sounded  as  if  close  under  our  stem,  and  then 
again  they  came  from  some  point  within  a  fearful  proximity 
to  the  bows. 

Happily  the  wind  was  light,  and  the  ship  rode  with  a  mo- 
derate strain  on  the  cable,  so  as  to  relieve  us  from  the  appie^ 
hension  of  immediate  destruction.  There  was  a  long,  heavy 
ground*swell  rolling  in  from  the  south-west,  but,  the  l^d 
giving  OS  dght  fathoms,  the  sea  did  not  break  exactly  Vi^beire 
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we  lay ;  though  the  sullen  washing  that  came  to  our  earst 
from  time  to  time,  gave  unerring  notice  that  it  was  doing  so 
quite  near  us,  independently  of  the  places  where  it  broke 
upon  rocks.  At  one  time  the  captain's  impatience  was  so 
goading,  that  he  had  determined  to  pull  round  the  anchorage 
in  a  bcMit,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  approach  oi  light ;  but  a 
suggestion  from  Mr.  Marble  that  he  might  unconsciously 
pull  into  a  roller,  and  capsize,  induced  him  to  wait  for  day. 

The  dawn  appemred  at  last,  after  two  or  three  of  the  long- 
est hours  I  remember^  ever  to  have  passed.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  species  of  furious  eagerness  with  which  we  gazed 
about  us.  In  the  first  place,  we  cot  an  outline  of  the  adja« 
cent  land ;  then,  as  light  diffused  itself  more  and  more  into 
the  atmosphere,  we  caught  glimpses  of  its  details.  It  was 
soon  certain  we  were  within  a  cable's  length  of  perpendicu- 
lar cli£i  of  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  into  whose  caverns 
the  sea  poured  at  times,  producing  those  frightful,  hollow 
moanings,  that  an  ezperienoed  ear  can  never  mistake.  This 
cliff  extended  for  leagues  in  both  directions,  rendering  drown- 
ing nearly  inevitable  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner  on  that 
inhospitable  coast  Ahead,  astern,  outside  g£  us,  and  I  might 
almost  say  all  around  us,  became  visible,  one  aller  another, 
detached  ledges,  breakers  and  ripples ;  so  many  proo&  of 
ibe  manner  in  which  Providenoe  had  guided  us  through  the 
hours  of  darkness. 

By  the  time  the  sun  appeared,  for,  happily,  the  day  proved 
bright  and  clear,  we  had  obtained  pretty  tolerable  notions  of 
the  ^critical  situation  in  which  we  were  placed  by  means  of 
the  captain's  theory  of  currents.  The  very  cape  that  we 
were  to  drift  past,  lay  some  ten  leagues  nearly  dead  to  wind- 
ward, as  the  breeze  then  was ;  while  to  leeward,  fiir  as  the 
eye  oould  reach,  stretched  the  same  inhospitable  barrier  of 
fock  as' that  which  lay  on  our  starboard  quarter  and.  beam. 
Soch  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  island  of  Madagascar ; 
a  portion  of  the  world,  of  whbh,  oonsiderinff  its  position, 
magnitude  and  productions,  the  marinevft  of  Christendom 
proiably  know  less  than  of  any  other.  At  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing,  fiu:  less  had  been  learned  of  this  vast  country 
th^n  is  known  to-day,  though  the  knowledge  of  even  our 
own  immediate  contemporaries  is  of  an  exceedingly  limited 
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Now  that  the  day  had  returned,  the  sun  was  shining  mi 
us  cheerfully,  and  the  sea  looked  tranquil  and  assuring,  iha 
captain  became  more  pacified.  He  had  discretion  enough 
to  understand  that  time  and  examination  were  indispensable 
to  moving  the  ship  with  safety  ;  and  he  took  the  wise  course 
of  ordering  the  people  to  get  their  breakfasts,  before  he  set 
us  at  work.  The  hour  that  was  thus  employed  forward, 
was  passed  afl  in  examining  the  appearance  of  the  water, 
and  the  positions  of  the  reefs  around  the  ship.  By  the  time 
we  were  ihrough,  the  captain  had  swallowed  his  cup  of 
coffee  and  eaten  his  biscuit ;  and,  calling  away  four  of  the 
most  athletK  oarsmen,  he  got  into  the  jolly-boat,  and  set  out 
on  the  all-important  duty  of  discovering  a  channel  sea^ward. 
The  lead  was  kepf  moviag^  end  I  shall  leave  the  party  thus 
employed  for  an  hour  or  more,  while  we  turn  our  attentioa 
in-board. 

Marbb  beckoned  me  afl,  as  soon  as  Captain  Robbins  wae 
in  the  boat,  apparently  with  a  desire  to  say  something  in 
private.  I  understood  the  meaning  of  his  eye,  and  followed 
him  down  into  the  steerage,  where  all  that  was  lefl  of  the 
ship's  water  was  now  stowed,  that  on  deck  having  beea 
already  used.  The  mate  had  a  certain  oonsckMisness  about 
him  that  induced  great  caution,  and  he  would  not  open  his 
lips  until  be  had  minmaged  about  helow  some  time,  afifeetiny 
to  look  for  a  set  of  blocks  that  might  be  wanted  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  on  deck.  When  this  had  lasted  a  little 
time,  he  turned  short  round  to  me,  and  let  out  the  secret  of 
the  whole  manoeuvre* 

'^  I  '11  tell  you  what.  Master  Miles,"  he  said,  making  a  sign 
with  a  finger  to  be  cautious,  "  I  look  upon  this  ship's  bera 
as  worse  than  that  of  a  city  scavenger.  We  've  plenty  of 
water  all  round  us,  and  plenty  of  rocks,  too.  If  we  kneir 
the  way  back,  there  is  no  wind  to  carry  us  through  it,  among 
these  bloody  currents,  and  there 's  no  harm  in  getting  ready 
for  the  worst.  So. do  you  get  Neb  and  the  gentleman"*-^! 
Rupert  iras  generally  thus  styled  in  the  8bip—-*'aiftd  clear 
away  the  launch  first.  Get  eyer3rthing  out  of  it  th«it '  dbn't 
belong  there;  after  which,  do  you  put  these  bieakeiBmyand 
wait  £aT  further  orders.  Make  no  fuss,  putting  fill  iqpoft 
orders,  an^  leave  the- rest  4o  me." 

I  complied,  of  course,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
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waa  clear.  While  busy,  however,  Mr.  Kite  came  paat,  and 
desired  to  know  **  what  are  you  at  there  1"  I  told  him  'twaa 
Mr.  Marble's  orders,  and  the  latter  gave  his  own  explanation 
of  the  matter, 

''The  launch  may  be  wanted,"  he  said,  **lbr  I've  no 
notion  that  jolly 'boat  will  do  to  go  out  as  far  as  we  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  sound.  So  I  am  about  to  ballast  the 
launch,  and  get  her  sails  ready ;  there 's  n6  use  in  mincing 
matters  in  such  a  berth  as  this." 

Kite  approved  of  the  idea,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  sug« 
gest  that  it  might  be  well  enough  to  get  the  launch  into  the 
water  at  once,  by  way  of  saving  time.  The  proposition  waa 
too  agreeable  to  be  rejected,  and,  to  own  the  truth,  all  hands 
went  to  work  to  get  up  the  tackles  with  a  will,  as  it  i^called. 
In*  haif  an  hour  the  boat  was  floating  alongside  the  ship. 
Some  said  she  would  certainly  be  wanted  to  carry  out  the 
stream-anchor,  if  for  nothing  else ;  others  observed  tbpit  half 
a  dozen  boats  would  not  be  enough  to  find  all  the  channel  we 
wanted ;  while  Marble  kept  his  eye,  though  always  in  an 
underhand  way,  on  his  main  object  The  breakers  we  got 
in  and  stowed,  filled  with  fresh  water,  by  way  oi  ballast* 
The  masts  were  stepped,  the  oars  were  put  on  board,  and  a 
spare  compass  was  passed  down,  lest  the  ship  might  be  lost 
in  the  thick  weather,  of  which  there  was  so  mudi,  just  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  All  this  was  said  and  done  so 
quietly,  that  nobody  look  the  alarm ;  and  when  the  niate 
called  out,  m  a  loud  voice,  **  Miles,  pass  a  bread-bag  filled 
and  some  cold  grub  into  that  launch — ^the  men  may  be  hun- 
gry before  they  get  back,"  no  one  seemed  to  think  more 
was  meant  than  was  thus  openly  expressed.  I  had  my  pri- 
vate orders,  however,  and  managed  to  get  quite  a  hundred- 
weight of  good  cabin  biscuit  into  the  launch,  while  the  cook 
was  directed  to  fill  his  coppers  with  pork.  I  got  some  of 
the  latter  rate  into  the  boat,  too ;  raw  pork  being  food  that 
sailors  in  no  manner  dis^laip*  Theiisay  it  eats  like  chest- 
nutfk 

In  the  mean  time,  the  captain  was  busy  in  his  exploring 
expedition,  on  the  return  from  which  be  appeared  to  think 
he  was  better  rewarded  than  has  certainly  fallen  to  the  lo( 
of  others  employed  on  another  expedition  which  bears  ths 
time  .iMUDQ^    Hq  ^111  abieD^nev  two  hours,  and,  whoii  te 
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got  back,  it  was  to  renew  hb  theory  of  what  Mr.  Marble 
sailed  his  **  bloody  currents." 

*^  I  've  got  behind  the  curtain)  Mr.  Marble,"  commenced 
Captain  Robbins,  before  he  was  fairly  alongside  of  the  ship 
again,  whereupon  Marble  muttered  *'  ay  1  ay  1  you  've  got 
behind  the  rocks,  too  1"  **  It 's  all  owing  to  an  eddy  that  is 
made  in*shore  by  the  main  current,  and  we  have  stretched 
a  leetle  too  far  m." 

Evep  I  thought  to  myself,  what  would  have  become  of  us 
had  we  stretch^  a  leeile  further  in  1  The  captain,  however, 
seemed  satisfied  that  he  could  carry  the  ship  out,  and,  as 
this  was  all  we  wanted,  no  one  was  disposed  to  be  very  cri* 
tical.  A  word  was  said  about  the  launch,  which  the  mate 
had  orSsred  to  be  dropped  astern,  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
explanation  seemed  to  mystify  the  captain.  In  the  mean* 
while,  the  pork  was  boiling  furiously  in  the  coppers. 

All  hands  were  now  called  to  get  the  anchor  up.  Rupert 
and  I  went  alofl  to  loosen  sails,  and  we  staid  there  until  the 
royals  were  mast-headed.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  oabte 
was  up  and  down,  and  then  came  the  critical  part  of  the 
whole  afiair.  The  wind  was  still  very  light,  and  it  was  a 
question  ^whether  the  ship  could  be  carried  past  a  reef  of 
rocks  that  now  b^|an  to  show  itself  above  water,  and  on 
which  the  long,  heavy  rollers,  that  came  undulating  ftont 
the  south*westem  Atlantic,  broke  with  a  sullen  violence  that 
betrayed  how  powerful  was  the  ocean,  even  in  its  moments 
of  slumbering  peacefulness.  The  rising  and  falling  of  its 
surface  was  like  that  of  some  monster's  cKest,  as  he  respired 
heavily  In  sleep. 

Even  the  captain  hesitated  about  letting  go  his  hold  of  the 
bottom,  with  so  strong  a  set  of  the  water  to  leeward,  and  in 
so  light  a  breeze.  There  was  a  sort  of  bight  on  oar  star- 
board bow,  however,  and  Mr.  Bfarble  suggested  it  might  be 
well  to  sound  in  that  direction,  as  the  water  appeared  smooth 
and  deep.  To  him  it  looked  as  if  there  were  really  an  eddy 
in-shore,  which  might  hawse  the  ship  up  to  windward  six  oi^ 
light  times  her  length,  and  thus  more  than  meet  the  Urns 
that  must  infallibly  occur  in  first  casting  her  head  to  soa* 
ward.  The  captain  admitted  the  justice  of  this  suggestioOf 
and  I  Was  one  of  those  who  were  told  to  go  in  the  jolly-boat 
oiftthistiooasion.    WepuUbd^lowiu^iibilcliji^iUa  tt^ 
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Bot  gone  fifty  yards  before  we  struck  an  eddy,  sure  enough, 
which  was  quite  as  strong  as  the  current  in  which  the  ship 
lay.  This  was  a  great  advantage,  and  so  much  the  more, 
because  the  water  was  of,  sufficient  depth,  quite  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  reef  which  formed  the  bight,  and  thus  produced 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  set.  There  was  plenty  of 
room,  too,  to  handle  the  ship  in,  and,  all  things  considered, 
the  discovery  was  extremely  fortunate.  In  the  bottom  of 
this  bight  we  should  have  gone  ashore,  the  previous  night, 
had  not  our  ears  been  so  much  better  than  our  noses. 

As  soon  as  certain  of  the  facts,  the  captain  pulled  back  to 
the  ship,  and  gladdened  t[ie  hearts  of  all  on  board  with  the 
tidings.  We  now  manned  the  handspikes  cheerily,  and 
began  to  heave.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made 
on  me  by  the  rapid  drift  of  the  ship,  as  soon  as  the  anchor 
was  off  the  bottom,  and  her  bows  were  cast  in-shore,  in  order 
.to  fill  the  sails.  The  land  was  so  near  that  I  noted  this  drift 
by  the  rocks,  and  my  heart  was  fairly  in  my  mouth  for  a 
few  seconds.  But  the  John  worked  beautifully,  and  soon 
gathered  way.  Her  bows  did  not  not  strike  the  eddy,  how- 
ever, until  we  got  fearful  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  true 
current,  which  had  s^  us  down  nearly  as  low  as  the  reef 
outskJe,  to  windwvd  of  which  it  was  indbpensable  for  as  to 
pass.  Marble  saw  all  this,  and  he  whispered  me  to  tell  the 
cook  to  pass  the  pork  into  the  launch  at  once — not  to  mind 
whether  it  were  particularly  well  done,  or  not.  I  obeyed, 
and  had  to  tend  the  fore-sheet  myself,  for  my  pains,  when 
the  order  was  given  to  "  r&dy  about." 

The  eddy  proved  a  true  friend,  but  it  did  not  carry  us  up 
much  higher  than  the  place  where  we  had  anchored,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  tack.  This  was  done  in  season,  on 
account,  of  our  ignorance  of  all  the  soundings,  and  we  had 
soon  got  the  John^s  head  off-shore  again.  Drawing  a  short 
distance  ahead,  the  main-top-sail  was  thrown  aback,  and  the 
ship  allowed  to  drift.  In  proper  time,  it  was  filled,  and  we 
got  round  once  more,  looking  into  the  biffht.  The  manoeuvre 
was  repeated,  and  this  brought  us  up  fairly  under  the  lee  of 
the  reef,  and  just  in  the  position  we  desired  to  be.  It  was  b 
nervous  instant,  I  make  no  doubt,  when  Captain  RoblHOS 
determined  to  trust  the  ship  in  the  true  currMtf,MkL  run  th^  h 
^ 0MinU0t  of  the  rocks.    The  paaMge  ■o«P"  '^■cll  ••  IP"^ 
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to  Bteer,  before  we  could  possibly  weatber  tbe  nearest  reef, 
was  about  a  cable's  length  in  width,  and  the  wind  would 
barely  let  us  lay  high  enough  to  take  it  at  right-angles.  Then 
the  air  was  so  ligbt,  that  1  almost  despaired  of  our  d(nng 
anything. 

Captain  Bobbins  put  the  ship  into  the  current  with  great 
judgment.  She  was  kept  a  rap-full  until  near  the  edge  of 
the  eddy,  and  then  her  helm  was  put  nearly  down,  all  at 
once.  But  for  the  current's  acting,  in  one  direction,  on  her 
starboard  bow,  and  the  eddy's  pressing,  in  the  other,  on  the 
larbocu-d  quarter,  the  ressel  would  have  been  taken  aback ; 
but  these  counteracting  forces  brought  her  handsomely  on 
her  course  again,  and  that  in  a  way  to  prevent  her  felling 
an  inch  to  leeward. 

Now  came  the  trial.  The  ship  was  kept  a  rap-full,  and 
the  went  steadily  across  the  passage,  favoured,  perhaps,  by 
a  little  more  breeze  than  haa  blown  most  of  the  morning. 
fittU,  oar  leeward  set  was  fearful,  and,  as  we  approached  the 
leef,  I  gave  all  up.  Marble  screwed  his  lips  together,  and 
his  eyes  never  turned  from  the  weather-leeches  (m  the  sails. 
Everybody  apf)eared  to  me  to  be  holding  his  breath,  as  the 
ship  rose  on  the  long  ground-swells,  sending  slowly  ahead 
the  whole  time.  We  passed  the  nearest  «point  of  the  rocks 
on  one  of  the  rounded  risings  of  the  water,  just  touching 
lightly  as  we  glided  by  the  visible  danger.  The  blow  was 
light,  and  gave  little  cause  for  alarm.  Captain  Bobbins  now 
caught  Mr.  Marble  by  the  hand,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of 
heartily  shaking  it,  when  the  sM^  came  down  very  much  in 
the  manner  that  a  man  unexpectedly  lights  on  a  stone,  when 
be  has  no  idea  of  havmg  anything  within  two  or  three  yards 
of  his  feet.  The  blow  was  tremendous,  throwing  half  the 
crew  down ;  at  the  same  instant,  all  three  of  the  topmasts 
went  to  leeward. 

One  has  some  difficulty  in  giving  a  reader  accurate  no- 
tions of  the  confusion  of  so  awful  a  scene.  The  motion  of 
the  vessel  was  arrested  suddenly,  as  it  might  be  by  a  wall, 
and  the  whole  fabric  seemed  to  be  shaken  to  dissolution. 
The  very  next  roller  that  came  in,  which  would  have  undu* 
iated  in  towards  the  land  but  for  us,  meeting  with  so  large  a 
body  in  its  way,  piled  up  and  broke  upon  our  decks,  covei^ 
inf  everything  with  water.    At  the  same  time,  thehiJ.lifls4  \ 
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mud,  aided  by  wind,  sea  and  current,  it  set  still  Airther  on 
the  reef,  thumping  in  a  way  to  break  strong  iron  bolts,  like 
80  many  sticks  of  seating* wax,  and  cracking  the  solid  live- 
oak  of  the  floor-timbers  as  if  they  were  made  of  willow.  The 
captain  stood  aghast !  For  one  moment  despair  was  pain* 
fully  depicted  in  his  countenance ;  then  he  recovered  his 
self-possession  and  seamanship.  He  gave  the  order  to  stand 
by  to  carry^out  to'windward  the  stream-anchor  in  the  launch, 
and  to  send  a  kedge  to  haul  out  by,  in  the  jolly-boat.  Mar- 
ble answered  with  the  usual  **  ay,  ay,  sir  I"  but  before  he 
sent  us  into  the  boats,  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  ship 
had  bilged  already.  He  had  heard  timbers  crack,  about 
which  he  thought  there  could  be  no  mistake.  The  pumps 
were  sounded,  and  the  ship  had  seven  feet  water  in  her  hold. 
This  had  made  in  about  ten  minutes.  Still  the  captain 
would  not  give  up.  He  ordered  us  to  commence  throwing 
the  teas  overboard,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury.  A  place  was  broken  out  in  the  wake  of 
the  main-hatch,  and  a  passage  was  opened  down  into  the 
lower-hold,  where  we  met  the  water.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
South-Sea  man  we  had  picked  up  at  Canton,  dove  down  | 
under  the  lee  of  the  bilge  of  the  ship.  He  soon  came  back 
and  reported  that  a  piece  of  sharp  rock  had  gone  quite 
through  the  planks.  Everything  tending  to  corroborate  this, 
the  captain  called  a  council  of  all  hands  on  the  quarter-deck, 
to  consult  as  to  further  measures. 

A  merchantman  has  no  claim  on  the  services  of  her  crew 
ader  she  is  hopelessly  wrecked.  The  last  have  a  lien  in 
law,  on  the  ship  and  cargo,  for  their  wages;  and  it  is  justly 
determined  that  when  this  security  fails,  the  claim  for  ser- 
vices ends.  It  followed,  of  course,  that  as  soon  as  the  John 
was  given  over,  we  were  all  our  own  masters ;  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  bringing  even  Neb  into  the  consultation. 
With  a  vessel  of  war  it  would  have  been  different.  In  such 
a  case,  the  United  States  pays  for  the  service,  ship  or  no 
ship,  wreck  or  no  wreck ;  and  the  seaman  serves  out  his 
term  of  enlistment,  be  this  longer  or  shorter.  Military  dis- 
cipline continues  under  all  circumstances. 

Captain  Robbins  could  hardly  speak  when  we  gathered 
round  him  on  the  forecastle,  the  seas  breaking  over  the 
quarter-deck  in  a  way  to  render  that  sanctuary  a  very  uii* 
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/comfortable  berth.  As  soop  as  he  could  comimnd  himself 
be  told  us  that  the  ship  was  hopelessly  lost.  How  it  had 
jbappened,  be  could  not  very  well  explaio  binoaelfy  though  he 
ascribed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  currents  did  not  run  in  the 
direction  in  which,  according  to  all  sound  reasouing,  they 
ought  to  run.  This  part  of  the  speech  was  not  perfectly 
lucid,  though,  as  1  undenstood  our  unfortunate  captain,  the 
laws  of  nature,  owing  to  some  inexplicable  influence,  had 
departed,  in  some  way  or  other,  from  their  ordinary  work- 
ings, expressly  to  wreck  the  John.  If  this  were  not  the 
.meaning  of  what  he  said,  I  did  not  understand  this  part  of 
the  address. 

The  captain  was  ranch  more  explicit  afler  he  got  out  of 
the  current.  He  told  us  that  the  island  of  Bourbon  was  only 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  where  we  then  were,  and  hfr 
thought  it  possible  to  go  that  distance,  find  some  small  craft, 
and  come  back,  and  still  save  part  of  the  cargo,  the  saila, 
anchors,  &c.  dec.  We  might  make  such  a  trip  of  it  aa 
would  give  us  all  a  Ufl,  in  the  way  of  salvage,  that  might 
prove  some  compensation  for  our  other  losses.  This  sounded 
well,  and  it  had  at  least  the  efiect  to  give  us^  some  present 
object  for  our  exeitions ;  it  also  made  the  danjsj^r  we  all  raa 
of,  losing  our  lives,  less  apparent.  To  land  on  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  in  that  day,  was  out  of  the  question.  Tbe 
people  were  then  believed  to  be  far  less  civilized  than  in 
truth  they  were,  and  had  a  particularly  bad  character  amopig 
mariners.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to  rig  the  boats, 
and  make  immediate  dispomtions  for  our  depajFture. 

Now  it  was  that  we  found  the  advantage  of  the  preparar 
tions  already  made.  Little  remained  to  be  done,  and  that 
which  was  done,  was  much  better  done  than  if  we  had  waited 
until  the  wreck  was  half  full  of  water,  and  the  seas  were 
combing  in  upon  her.  The  captain  took  charge  of  the  launch, 
putting  Mr.  Marble,  Rupert,  Neb,  myself  and  the  cook,  into 
the  jolly-boat,  with  orders  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to 
himself.  Both  boats  bad  sails,  and  both  were  so  an*anged 
as  to  row  in  calms,  or  head-win(b.  We  took  in  rather  more 
than  our  share  of  provisions  and  water,  having  two  skflful 
.caterers  in  the  chief-mate  and  cook ;  and,  having  obtained  a 
compass,  quadrnat,  and  a  chart,  for  our  portion  of  theindift' 
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tiensabltts,  all  hands  were  ready  for  a  start,  in  about  tw6 
jioars  after  the  ship  had  struck. 

It  was  just  noon  when  we  cast  off  from  the  wreck,  and 
stood  directly  off  the  land.  According  to  our  calculations, 
the  wind  enabled  us  to  run,  with  a  clean  full,  on  our  true 
course.  As  the  boats  drew  out  into  the  ocean,  we  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  discovering  how  many  dangers  we 
had  escaped ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  felt  deeply  grateful, 
even  then,  as  I  was  going  out  upon  the  wide  Atlantic  in  a 
mere  shell  of  a  boa^  at  the  mercy  we  had  experienced.  No 
sooner  were  we  fairly  m  deep  water,  than  tne  captain  and 
mate  had  a  dialogue  on  the  subject  of  the  currents  again. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  his  old  theory  had  brought 
him  into,  the  former  remained  of  opinion  that  the  true  cur< 
rent  set  to  windward,  and  that  we  should  so  find  it  as  soon 
lis  we  got  a  little  into  the  offing ;  while  the  mate  was  frank 
enough  to  say  he  had  been  of  opinion,  all  along,  that  it  rAft 
the  other  way.  The  latter  added  that  Bourbon  was  rather 
a  small  spot  to  steer  for,  and  it  might  be  better  to  get  into 
Its  longitude,  and  then  find  it  by  meridian  observations,  than 
fo  make  any  more  speculations  about  matters  of  which  we 
knew  nothing. 

The  captain  and  Mr.  Marble  saw  things  difierently,  and 
we  kept  away  accordingly,  when  we  cAight  to  have  lufied 
all  we  could.  Fortunately  the  weather  continued  moderate, 
or  our  little  boat  would  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  We  out- 
sailed the  launch  with  ease,  and  were  forced  to  reef  in  order 
not  to  part  company.  When  the  sun  set,  we  were  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  land,  seeing  no  more  of  the 
eoast,  though  the  mountains  inland  were  still  looming  up 
grandly  in  the  distance.  I  confess,  when  night  shut  in  upon 
us,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  wide  ocean,  in  a  boat  much 
smaller  than  that  with  which  I  used  to  navigate  the  Hudson, 
funning  every  mmute  farther  and  farther  into  the  watery 
waste,  I  began  to  think  of  Clawbonny,  and  its  security,  and 
quiet  nights,  and  well-spread  board,  and  comfortable  beds, 
in  a  way  I  had  never  thought  of  dther  before.  As  for  food, 
however,  we  were  not  stinted ;  Mr.  Marble  setting  us  aa 
example  of  using  our  feeth  on  the  half4>oiled  po^  that  d^ 
credit  to  his  philosophy.  To  do  this  nlai|  lg*«2SL5 
fo  think  a  rem  ofibur  MndM  niibiitti  j^*v» 
7» 
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matter,  but  took  everything  as  regularly  as  if  still  on  the 
deck  of  the  John.  Elach  of  us  got  as  good  a  nap  as  our 
cramped  situations  would  allow. 

The  wind  freshened  in  the  nionung,  and  the  sea  l^egan  to 
break.    This  made  it  necessary  to  keep  still  more  away,  to 

Cdvent  filling  at  times,  or  to  haul  close  up,  which  might 
ve  done  equally  well.  But  the  captain  preferred  the  latter 
course,  on  account  of  the  current.  We  had  ticklish  work 
of  it,  in  the  jolly-boat,  more  than  once  that  day,  and  were 
compelled  to  carry  a  whole  sail  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
launch,  which  beat  us,  now  the  wind  had  increased.  Marble 
was  a  terrible  fellow  to  carry  on  everything,  ship  or  boat| 
uid  we  kept  our  station  admirably,  the  two  boiats  never  get- 
ting a  cable's  length  asunder,  and  running  most  of  the  time 
within  hail  of  each  other.  As  night  approached,  however, 
a  consultation  was  held  on  the  subject  of  keeping  in  com- 
pany. We  had  now  been  out  thirty  hours,  and  had  made 
xiear  a  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  by  our  calculation.  Luckily 
the  wind  had  got  to  be  nearly  yest,  and  we  were  running 
ahead  famously,  though  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to 
keep  the  jolly-boat  from  filling.  One  hand  was  kept  bailing 
most  of  the  time,  and  sometimes  all  four  of  us  were  busy. 
These  matters  were  talked  over,  and  the  captain  proposed 
abandoning  the  jolly-boat  altogether,  and  to  take  us  into  the 
launch,  though  there  was  not  much  vacant  space  to  receiye 
us.  But  the  mate  resisted  this,  answering  that  he  thought 
he  could  take  care  of  our  boat  a  while  longer,  at  least. 
Accordingly,  the  old  arrangement  was  maintained,  the  party 
endeavouring  to  keep  as  near  together  as  possible. 

About  midnight  it  began  to  blow  in  squalls,  and  two  or 
three  times  we  found  it  necessary  to  take  in  our  sails,  oat 
oars,  and  pull  the  boat  head  to  sea,  in  order  to  prevent  her 
swamping.  The  consequence  was,  that^e  lost  sight  of  the 
launch,  and,  though  we  always  kept  away  to  our  course  as 
soon  as  the  puffs  would  allow,  when  the  sun  rose  we  saw 
nothing  of  our  late  companions.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
Mr.  Marble  parted  company  on  purpose,  though  he  seemed 
much  concerned  next  morning  when  he  had  ascertained  the 
launch  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Afler  looking  about  for  aa 
hour,  and  the  wind  moderating,  we  made  sail  close  on  the 
wind ;  a  direction  that  would  soon  have  taken  us  away  fipom 
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^  lamicli,  had  the  latter  beea  ckMe  alongside  when  we  first 
look  it  We  made  good  progress  all  this  day,  and  at  even- 
ing, having  now  been  out  fifly-four  hours,  we  supposed  our- ' 
■elves  to  be  rather  more  than  half-way  on  the  road  to  our 
haven.  It  fell  calm  in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  we 
got  the  wind  right  aft.  This  gave  us  a  famous  shove,  for 
we  sometimes  made  six  and  seven  knots  in  the  hour.  The 
fair  wind  lasted  thirty  hours,  during  which  time  we  must 
have  made  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  it  falling 
nearly  calm  about  an  hour  before  dawn,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  out.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  see  the 
horizon  that  morning,  and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  east, 
with  intense  expectation,  as  the  sun  rose.  It  was  in  vain ; 
there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  land  visible.  Marble  looked 
aadly  disappointed,  but  he  ^deavoured  to  cheer  us  up  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  island  shortly.  We  were  then  headins 
due  east,  with  a  very  light  breese  from  the  north-west.  I 
happened  to  stand  up  in  the  boat,  on  a  thwart,  and,  turning 
my  face  to  tfa^  southward,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
that  seemed  like  a  hunmiock  of  land  in  that  quarter.  I  saw 
it  but  lor  an  instant ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  I  saw  it  plain 
enough.  Mr.  Marble  now  got  on  the  thwart,  and  looked  in 
vain  lo  catch  the  same  object.  He  said  there  was  no  land 
in  that  quarter — could  be  none-— and  resumed  his  seat  to 
steer  to  the  eastward,  a  little  north.  I  could  not  be  easy, 
however,  but  remained  on  the  thwart  until  the  boat  lifled  on 
a  swell  higher  than  common,  and  then  I  saw  the  brown, 
hazy-looking  spot  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean  again.  My 
protestations  now  became  so  earnest,  that  Marble  consented  to 
stand  for  an  hour  in  the  direction  I  pointed  out  to  him.  **  One 
hour, boy,  I  will  grant  you,  to  shut  your  mouth,"  the  mate  said,* 
taking  out  his  watch, '' and  thafyou  need  lay  nothing  to  my 
door  hereafler.''  To  make  the  most  of  this  hour,  I  got  my  com- 
panions at  the  oars,  and  we  all  pulled  with  hearty  good-will. 
80  much  importance  did  I  attach  to  every  fathom  of  distance 
made,  that  we  did  not  rise  from  our  seats  until  the  mate  told 
us  to  stop  rowing,  for  the  hour  was  up.  As  for  himself,  he 
had  not  risen  either,  but  kept  looking  behind  him  to  the 
eastward,  still  hojNng  to  see  land  somewhere  in  that  quarter, 
.  My  heart  beat  violently  as  I  got  upon  the  thwart,  but  there 
by  my  hazy  <^ject,  now  never  dipping  at  all.    I  shouted 
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^  land  ho !"  Marble  jumped  up  on  a  thwart,  too,  and  no 
longer  disputed  my  word.  It  was  land,  be  admitted,  and  it 
must  be  the  island  of  Bourbon,  which  we  had  passed  to  the 
northward,  and  must  soon  have  given  a  hopelessly  wide 
^berth.  We  went  to  the  oars  again  with  renewed  life,  and 
«oon  made  the  boat  spin.  All  that  day  we  kept  rowing, 
until  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  found  ourselves 
within  a  few  leagues  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  where  we 
were  met  by  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  southward,  and  were 
compelled  to  make  sail.  TYSb  wind  was  dead  on  end,  and 
we  made  stretches  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  going  about 
as  we  found  the  sea  getting  to  be  too  heavy  for  us,  as  was 
invariably  the  case  whenever  we  got  too  far  east  or  west. 
In  a  word,  a  lee  was  fast  becoming  necessary.  By  ten,  we 
were  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  but  saw  no  place  where  we 
thought  it  safe  to  attempt  a  landing  in  the  dark ;  a  long, 
heavy  sea  setting  in  round-  both  sides  of  the  island,  though 
the  water  did  not  break  much  where  we  remained.  At 
length  tlie  wind  got  to  be  so  heavy,  that  we  ^ould  not  cany 
even  our  sail  double- reeied,  and  we  kept  two  oars  pulling 
lightly  in,  relieving  each  other  every  hour.  By  daylight  it 
blew  tremendously,  and  glad  enough  were  we  to  find  a  little 
cove  where  it  was  possible  to  get  ashore.  I  had  then  never 
•  felt  so  grateful  to  Providence  as  I  did  when  I  got  my  feet  on 
terra  firma.  t 

We  remained  on  the  island  a  week,  hoping  to  see  the 
launch  and  her  crew ;  but  neither  appeared.  Then  we  got 
a  passage  to  the  Isle  of  France,  on  arriving  at  which  place 
we  found  the  late  gale  was  considered  to  have  been  very 
serious.  There  was  no  American  consul  in  the  island,  at 
•that  time ;  and  Mr.  Marble,  totally  without  credit  or  means, 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  crafl  of  any  sort  to  go  to  the 
wreck  in.  We  were  without  money,  too,  and,  a  homeward- 
bound  Calcutta  vessel  coming  in,  we  joined  her  to  work  our 
passages  home,  Mr.  Marble  as  dickey,  and  the  rest  of  us  in 
the  forecastle.  This  vessel  was  called  the  Tigris,  and  be- 
longed  to  Philadelphia.  She  was  considere<fone  of  the  best 
ships  out  of  America,  and  her  master  had  a  high  reputation 
(or  seamanship  and  activity.  He  was  a  little  man  of  the 
name  of  Digges,  and  was  under  thirty  at  the  time  I  first 
Jinew  hifri.    He  took  us  on  board  purely  out  of  a  natiood 


ftelingi  for  his  ship  was  strong-handed  withont  as,  havinjg^ 
thirty-two  souls,  all  told,  when  he  received  us  five, '  We 
Afterwards  learned  that  letters  sent  after  the  ship  had  induced 
Captain  Digges  to  get  five  additional  hands  in  Calcutta,  in, 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  picaroons  that  were  then  begin- 
ning to  plunder  American  vessels,  even  on  their  own  coast, 
nnder  the  pretence  of  th^r  having  violated  certain  regula- 
tions made  by  the  two  great  belligerents  of  the  day,  in 
Europe.  This  was  just  the  commencement  of  the  quasi  war 
which  broke  out  a  few  weeks  tater  with  France. 

Of  all  these  hostile  symptoms,  however,  I  then  knew  little 
and  cared  less.  Bren  Mr.  Marble  had  never  heard  of  them, 
and  we  five  joined  the  Tigris  merely  to  get  passages  home, 
without  entertaining  second  thoughts  of  running  any  risk, 
further  than  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  seas. 

The  Tigris  sailed  the  day.  we  joined  her,  which  was  the 
third  after  we  reached  Mauritius,  and  just  fifteen  days  after 
we  had  left  the  wreck.  We  went  to  sea  with  the  wind  at 
the  southward,  and  had  a  good  run  off  the  island,  making 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  that  afternoon  and  in  the  course 
of  the  night  Next  morning,  early,  I  had  the  watch,  and  an 
order  was  given  to  set  top-gaI!ant  studding-sails.  Rupert 
and  I  had  got  into  the  same  watch  on  board  this  vessel,  and 
we  both  went  aloft  to  reeve  the  gear.  I  had  taken  up  the 
end  of  the  halyards,  and  had  reeved  them,  and  had  over- 
hauled the  end  down,  when,  in  raising  my  head,  I  saw  two 
small  lug-sails  on  the  ocean,  broad  on  our  weather-bow, 
Whioh  I  recognised  in  an  instant  for  those  of  the  John*s  launch. 
1  cannot  express  the  feeling  that  came  over  me  at  that  sight. 
I  yelled,  rather  than  shouted,  *'  Sail  ho !''  and  then,  pushing;^ 
inj  I  caught  hold  of  a  royal-backstay,  and  was  on  deck  in 
an  instant.  I  believe  I  made  frantic  gestures  to  windward, 
for  Mr.  Marble,  who  had  the  watch,  had  to  shake  me  sharply 
before  I  could  let  the  fact  be  known. 

As  soon  as  Marble  comprehended  me,  and  got  the  bear- 
ings of  the  boat,  he  hauled  down  all  the  studding-sails, 
hraced  sharp  up  on  a  wind,  set  the  mainsail,  and -then  sent 
dbwn  a  report  to  Captain  Digges  for  orders.  Our  new  com- 
mander was  a  humane  man,  and  having  been  told  our  whole 
Jrtory,  he  did  not  hesitate  about  eonfirmiDg  all  that  had  been 
dotte.    At  thep^ple  in  th«  latfadi  had  made  ont  the  ship 
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•oine  time  before  I  saw  the  boat,  the  latter  was  runniog  down 
upon  us,  and,  in  about  an  hour,  the  tiny  sails  were  diescried 
from  the  deck.  In  less  than  an  hour  afler  this,  our  main- 
yard  swung  round,  throwing  the  topsail  aback,  and  the  well- 
known  launch  of  the  John  rounded-to  close  under  our  lee ;  a 
rope  j¥as  thrown,  and  the  boat  was  hauled  alongside. 

Everybody  in  the  Tigris  was  shocked  when  we  came  to 
get  a  look  at  the  condition  of  the  strangers.  One  man^  a 
powerful  negro,  lay  dead  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  the  body 
having  been  kept  for  a  dreadful  alternative,  in  the  event  of 
his  companions  falling  in  with  no  other  relief.  Three  more 
of  the  men  were  nearly  gone,  and  had  to  be  whipped  on 
board  as  so  many  lifeless  bales  of  goods.  Captain  Robbins 
and  Kite,  both  athletic,  active  men,  resembled  spectres,  their 
eyes  standing  out  of  their  heads  as  if  thrust  from  their  sockets 
by  sdme  internal  foe ;  and  iwhen  we  spoke  to  them,  they  all 
seemed  unable  to  answer.  It  was  not  fasting,  or  want  of 
food,  that  had  reduced  them  to  this  state,  so  much  as  want 
of  water.  It  is  true,  they  had  no  more  bread  left  than  would 
keep  body  and  soul  together  for  a  few  hours  longer ;  but  of 
water  they  had  tasted  not  a  drop  for  seventy  odd  hours !  It 
appeared  that,  during  the  gale,  they  had  been  compelled  to 
empty  the  breakers  to  lighten  the  boat,  reserving  only  one 
for  their  immediate  wHnts.  By  some  mistake,  the  one  re- 
served was  nearly  half-empty  at  the  time;  and  Captain 
Robbins  believed  himself  then  so  near  Bourbon,  as  not  to  go 
on  an  alk>wance  until  it  was  too  late.  In  this  condition  had 
they  been  searching  for  the  island  quite  ten  days,  passing  it, 
but  never  hitting  it.  The  winds  had  not  favoured  them, 
*"  and,  the  last  £ew  days,  the  weather  had  been  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  observation.  Consequently,  they  had  been  as  much 
out  of  their  reckoning  in  their  latitude,  as  in  their  longitude. 

A  gleam  of  intelligence,  and  I  thought  of  pleasure,  shot 
athwart  the  countenance  of  Captain  Robbins,  as  I  helped  him 
over  the  Tigris's  side.  He  saw  I  was  safe.  He  tottered  as 
he  walked,  and  leaned  heavily  on  me  for  support.  I  was 
about  to  lead  him*a(l,  but  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  scuttle- 
butt, and  the  tin-pot  on  its  head.  Thither  he  went,  and 
stretched  out  a  trembling  hand  to  the  vessel.  I  gave  him 
the  pot  as  it  was,  with  about  a  wine-glass  of  water  in  it. 
This  he  swallowed  at  a  gulp»  and  then  tottered  forward^  fbr 
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mors.  By  Uiis  time  Captain  Digges  joined  us*  and  gave  the 
prop»  directions  how  to  proceed.  All  the  sufierers  bad 
water  in  small  quantities  given  them,  and  it  is  wonderful 
with  what  expressions  of  delight  they  received  the  gratefUl 
beverage.  As  soon  as  they  understood  the  necessity  of 
keeping  it  as  long  as  possible  in  their  mouths,  and  on  their 
tongues,  before  swallowing  it,  a  little  did  them  a  great  deal 
of  good.  After  this,  we  gave  them  some  cofiee,  the  break* 
&8t  being  ready,  and  then  a  little  ship's  biscuit  soaked  in 
wine.  By  such  means  every  roan  was  saved,  though  it  was 
near  a  month  before  all  were  themselves  again.  As  for 
Captain  Robluns  and  Kite,  they  were  enabled  to  attend  to 
duty  by  the  end  of  a  week,  though  nothing  more  was  exacted 
of  them  than  they  chose  to  perform. 


.  CHAPTER  VI. 

**ThejMt7wayef 
Confoond  and  twinow  navigation  vpJ 


PboR  Captain  Robbins!  No  sooner  did  he  regain  his 
bodily  strength,  than  he  began  to  endure  the  pain  of  mind 
that  was  inseparable  from  the  loss  of  his  ship.  Marble,  who, 
now  that  he  had  fallen  to  the  humbler  condition  of  a  second* 
mate,  was  more  than  usually  disposed  to  be  communicative 
with  me,  gave  me  to  understand  that  our  old  superior  had  at 
first  sounded  Captain  Digges  on  the  subject  of  proceeding  to 
the  wreck,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  could  be  saved ;  but 
the  latter  had  soon  convinced  him  that  a  first-rate  Phiiadel* 
phia  Indiaman  had  something  else  to  do  besides  turning 
wrecker.  After  a  pretty  broad  hint  to  this  effect,  the  John, 
and  all  that  was  in  her,  were  abandoned  to  their  fote.  Mar* 
ble,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  gale  in  which  the 
launch  came  so  near  being  lost,  must  have  broken  the  ship 
entirely  to  pieces,  giving  her  fragments  to  the  ocean.  We 
never  heard  of  her  fate,  or  recovered  a  single  article  that 
befonged  to  her.  . 
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Many  were  the  discussions  between  Captaia  Robbins  and 
his  two  mates,  touching  the  error  in  reckoning  that  had  ed 

•  them  so  far  from  their  course.  In  that  day,  navigation  was 
by  no  means  as  simple  a  thing  as  it  has  since  become.  It  is 
true,  lunars  were  usually  attempted  in  India  and  China 
ships ;  but  this  was  not  an  every -day  affair,  like  the  present 
morning  and  aflernoon  observations  to  obtain  the  time,  and, 
by  means  of  the  chronometer,  the  longitude.  Then  we  had 
80  recently  got  clear  of  the  islands,  as  to  have  no  great  need 
of  any  extraordinary  head«work ;  and  the  ^*  bloody  curxents" 
had  acted  their  pleasure  with  us  for  eight  or  ten  days  before 
the  loss  of  the  ship.    Marble  was  a  very  good  navigator, 

•one  of  the  best  I  ever  sailed  with,  in  spite  of  the  plainness 
of  his  exterior,  and  his  rough  deportment ;  and,  all  things 
considered,  he  treated  his  old  commander  with  great  deli- 
cacy, promising  to  do  all  he  could,  when  he  got  home,  to 
clear  the  maKer  up.  As  for  Kite,  he  knew  but  little,  and 
had  the  discretion  to  say  but  little.  This  moderation  ren- 
dered our  passage  all  the  more  agreeable. 

The  Tigris  was  a  very  fast  ship,  besides  being  well-found. 
She  was  a  little  larger  than  the  John,  and  mounted  twelve 
guns,  nine-pounders.  In  consequence  of  the  additions  made 
to  her  crew,  one  way  and  another,  she  now  mustered  nearer 
fifly  than  forty  souls  on  board.  Captain  Digges  had  certain 
martial  tastes,  and,  long  before  we  were  up  with  the  Cape, 
he  had  us  all  quartered  and  exercised  at  the  guns.  He,  too, 
had  had  an  affair  with  some  proas,  and  he  loved  to  converse 
of  the  threshing  he  had  given  the  rascals.  I  thought  he 
envied  us  our  exploit,  though  this  might  have  been  mere 
imagination  on  my  part,  for  he  was  liberal  enough  in  his 
commendations.  The  private  intelligence  he  had  received 
of  the  relations  between  France  and  America,  quickened  his 
natural  impulses ;  and)  by  the  time  we  reached  St.  Helena, 
the  ship  might  have  been  said  to  be  in  good  fighting  order 
for  a  merchantman.  We  touched  at  this  last-mentioned 
island  for  supplies,  but  obtained  no  news  of  any  interest. 
Those  who  supplied  the  ship  could  tell  us  nothing  but  the 
names  of  the  Indiamen  who  had  gone  out  and  home  for  the 
last  twelvemonth,  and  the  prices  of  fresh  meat  and  vegeta- 

tbfes.     Napoleon  civilized  them,  seventeen  years  later. 
We  had  a  good  run  from  St.  Helena  to  the  calm  UUitudsSi 
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but  these  last  proveii  calmer  than  common.  We  worried 
through  them  aAer  a  while,  however,  and  then  did  very  well 
until  we  got  in  the  latitude  of  the  Windward  Islands.  Mar- 
hie  one  day  remarked  to  me  that  Captain  Digges  was  stand- 
ing closer  to  the  French  island  of  Gaadaloupe  than  was  at 
all  necessary  or  prudent,  if  he  believed  in  his  own  reports 
of  the  danger  there  existed  to  American  commerce,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  ocean. 

I  have  lived  long  enough,  and  have  seen  too  much  of  men 
and  things,  to  fancy  my  country  and  countrymen  right  in 
all  their  transactions,  merely  because  newspapers,  members 
of  congress,  and  fourth  of  July  orators,  are  pleased  to  affirm 
the  doctrine.  No  one  can  go  much  to  sea  without  reading 
with  great  distrust  many  of  the  accounts,  in  the  journals  of 
the  day,  of  the  grievous  wrongs  done  the  commerce  of 
America  by  the  authorities  of  this  or  that  port,  the  seizure 
of  such  a  ship,  or  the  imprisonment  of  some  particular  set 
of  officers  and  men.  As  a  rule,  it  is  safer  to  assume  that 
the  afflicted  parties  deserve  all  that  has  happened  to  them, 
than  to  believe  them  immaculate ;  and,  quite  likely,  much 
more,  too.  The  habit  of  receiving  such  appeals  to  their 
sympathies,  renders  the  good  people  of  the  republic  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  impositions  of  this  nature ;  and  the  mother 
who  encourages  those  of  her  children  who  fetch  and  carry, 
will  be  certain  to  have  her  ears  filled  with  complaints  and 
tattle.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  terribly  depredated  on  by 
nearly  all  the  European  belligerents,  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  and  its  close.  So 
enormous  were  the  robberies  thus  committed  on  the  widely 
extended  trade  of  this  nation,  under  one  pretence  or  another, 
as  to  give  a  colouring  of  retributive  justice,  if  not  of  moral 
right,  to  the  recent  failures  of  certain  States  among  us  to 
pay  their  debts.  Providence  singularly  avenges  all  wrongs 
by  its  unerring  course ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  the  facts  could 
be  sifled  to  the  bottom,  it  would  be  found  the  devil  was  not 
permitted  to  do  his  work,  in  either  case,  without  using  ma- 
terials supplied  by  the  sufferers,  in  some  direct  or  indirect 
nianner,  themselves.  Of  all  tYte  depredations  on  American 
trade  just  mentioned,  those  of  the  great  sister  republic,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  were  among  the  most  grievous,  and 
Vol.  I.  — 8 
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i¥ere  of  a  character  so  atrocious  and  bold,  that  I  confess  it 
inititates  somewhat  against  my  theory  to  admit  that  France 
owns  very  little  of  the  **  suspended  debt ;''  but  I  account  for 
this  last  circumstance  by  the  reparation  she  in  part  made,  by 
the  treaty  of  1631.  With  England  it  is  difl^renU  She 
drove  us  into  a  war  by  the  eflects  of  her  orders  in  council 
and  paper  blockades,  and  compelled  us  to  expend  a  hundred 
millions  to  set  matters  right.  I  should  like  to  see  the  books 
balanced,  not  by  the  devil,  who  equally  instigated  the  rob- 
beries on  the  high  seas,  and  the  ^*  suspension"  or  *^  repudia- 
tion" of  the  State  debts ;  but  by  the  great  Accountant  who 
keeps  a  record  of  all  our  deeds  of  this  nature,  whether  it  be 
to  make  money  by  means  of  cruising  ships,  or  cruising  scrip. 
It  is  true,  these  rovers  encountered  very  diflferently-looking 
victims,  in  the  first  place ;  but  it  is  a  somewhat  trite  remark, 
that  the  aggregate  of  human  beings  is  pretty  much  the  same 
in  all  situations.  There  wete  widows  and  orphans  as  much 
connected  with  the  condemnation  of  prizes,  as  with  the  prices 
of  condemned  stock ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  fraud  is  any 
worse  when  carried  on  by  scriveners  and  clerks  with  quills 
behind  their  ears,  than  when  carried  on  by  gentlemen  wear- 
ing cocked  hats,  and  carrying  swords  by  their  sides.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  far  from  certain  that  the  account-current  of 
honesty  is  not  slightly — ^honesty  \^ry  slightly  leavens  either 
transaction — in  favour  of  the  non-paying  States,  as  men  do 
sometimes  borrow  with  good  intentions,  and  fail,  from  inabi- 
lity, to  pay ;  whereas,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience, 
I  never  knew  a  captor  of  a  ship  who  intended  to  give  back 
any  of  the  prize-money,  if  he  could  help  it.  But,  to  return 
to  my  adventures. 

We  were  exactly  in  the  latitude  of  Guadaloupe,  with  the 
usual  breeze,  when,  at  daylight,  a  rakish-looking  brig  was 
seen  in  chase.  Captain  Digges  took  a  long  survey  oif  the 
stranger  with  his  best  glass,  one  that  was  never  exhibited 
but  on  state  occasions,  and  then  he  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
French  cruiser ;  most  probably  a  privateer.  That  he  was 
a  Frenchman,  Marble  afRrmed,  was  apparent  by  the  height 
of  his  top-masts,  and  the  shortness  of  his  yards ;  the  upper 
spars,  in  particular,  being  mere  apologies  for  yards.  ^  Every- 
body who  had  any  right  to  an  opinion,  was  satisfied  the  brig 
a  F^ch  cruiser,  either  public  or  private. 


^ 
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The  Tigris  was  a  fast  ship,  and  she  was  under  top-mast 
and  top-gallant  studding-sails  at  the  time,  going  about  seven 
knots.  The  brig  was  on  an  easy  bowline,  evidently  looking 
up  for  our  wake,  edging  off  gradually  as  we  drew  ahead. 
.She  went  about  nine  knots,  and  bade  fair  to  close  with  us 
by  noon.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  afl,  as  to  the 
course  we  ought  to  pursue.  It  was  decided  in  the  end,  how- 
ever^  to  shorten  sail  and  let  the  brig  come  up,  as  being  less 
subject  to  cavils,  than  to  seem  to  avoid  her.  Captain  Digges 
got  out  his  last  letters  from  home,  and  I  saw  him  showing 
them  to  Captain  Robbins,  the  two  conning  them  over  with 
creat  earnestness.  I  was  sent  to  do  some  duty  near  the 
Hencoops,  where  they  were  sitting,  and  overheard  a  part 
of  their  conversation.  'From  the  discourse,  I  gathered  that 
the  proceedings  of  these  picaroons  were  oflen  equivocal,  and 
that  Americans  were  generally  lefl  in  doubt,  until  a  favour- 
able moment  occurred  for  the  semi-pirates  to  effect  their 
purposes.  The  party  assailed  did  not  know  when  or  how 
to  defend  himself,  until  it  was  too  late. 

^  These  chaps  come  aboard  you,  sometimes,  before  you're 
aware  of  what  they  are  about,"  observed  Captain  Robbins. 

<*  I  '11  not  be  taken  by  surprise  in  that  fashion,"  returned 
I^igges,  ader  a  moment  of  reflection.  <*  Here,  you  Miles, 
go  forward  and  tell  the  cook  to  fill  his  coppers  with  water, 
and  to  set  it  boiling  as  fast  as  he  can ;  and  tell  Mr.  Marble 
.  I  want  him  aft  Bear  a  hand,  now,  youngster,  and  give 
them  a  lifl  yourself." 

Of  course  I  obeyed,  wondering  what  the  captaiawanted  with 
NK>  much  hot  water  as  to  let  the  people  eat  their  dinners  off* 
cold  grub,  rather  than  dispense  with  it ;  for  this  was  a- con- 
sequence of  his  decree.  But  we  had  not  got  the  coppers 
half-filled,  before  I  saw  Mr.  Marble  and  Neb  lowering  a 
•mall  ship's  engine  from  the  launch,  and  placing  it  near  the 
galley,  in  readiness  4o  be  filled.  The  mate  told  Neb  to 
screw  on  the  pipe,  and  then  half  a  dozen  of  the  men,  as  soon 
as  we  got  through  with  the  coppers,  were  told  to  fill  the 
engine  with  sea-water.  Captain  Digges  now  came  forward 
to  superintend  the  exercise,  and  Neb  jumped  on  the  engine, 
flourishing  the  pipe  about  with  the  delight  of  a  **  nigger." 
The  captain  was  diverted  with  the  black's  zeal*,  smd  he 
'appoiivted  him  captain  of  the  firemen  on  the  spot. 
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**  Novir,  let  us  see  what  you  can  do  at  that  forward  dead- 
eye,  darky,"  said  Captain  Digges,  laughing.  **  Take  it 
directly  on  the  strap.  Play  away,  boys,  and  let  Neb  try 
his  hand." 

It  happened  that  Neb  hitxthe  dead*eye  at  the  first  jet,  and 
he  showed  great  readiness  in  turning  the  stream  from  point 
to  point,  as  ordered.  Neb's  conduct  on  the  night  of  the 
afiair  with  the  proas  had  been  told  to  Captain  Digges,  who 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  fellow's  present  dexterity,  as  to 
confirm  him  in  office.  He  was  told  to  stick  by  the  engii» 
at  every  hazard.  Soon  after,  an  order  was  given  to  clear 
lor  action.  This  had  an  ominous  sound  to  my  young  ears, 
and,  though  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  myself  deficient  in 
firmness,  I  confess  I  began  to  think  again  of  Clawbonny, 
and  Grace,  and  Lucy ;  ay,  and  even  of  the  mill.  This 
lasted  but  for  a  moment,  however,  and,  as  soon  as  I  got  ^ 
work,  the  feeling  gave  me  no  trouble.     We  were  an  hour 

EKing  the  ship  ready,  and,  by  that  time,  the  brig  was  withki 
If  a  mile,  luffing  fairly  up  on  our  lee-quarter.  As  we  had 
shortened  sail,  the  privateer  manifested  no  intention  of 
throwing  a  shot  to  make  us  heave-to.  She  seemed  disposed 
to  extend  courtesy  for  courtesy. 

The  next  order  was  for  all  hands  to  go  to  quarters.  I 
was  stationed  in  the  main-top,  and  Rupert  in  the  fore.  Our 
duties  were  to  do  light  woiic,  in  the  way  of  repairing  da- 
mages ;  and  the  captain,  understanding  that  we  were  bodi 
accustomed  to  fire-arms,  gave^us  a  musket  a-piece,  with 
orders  to  blaze  away  as  soon  as  they  began  the  work  below. 
As  we  had  both  stood  fire  once,  we  thought  ourselves  vete- 
rans, and  proceeded  to  our  stations,  smiling  and  nodding  to 
each  other  as  we  went  up  the  rigging.  Of  the  two,  niy  sta* 
tion  was  the  best,  since  I  could  see  the  approach  of  the  brig, 
the  mizen-top-sail  offering  but  little  obstruction  to  vision 
afler  she  got  near ;  whereas  the  mainr-top-sail  was  a  perfect 
curtain,  so  far  as  poor  Rupert  was  concerned.  In  the  way 
of  danger,  there  was  not  much  difierence  as  to  any  of  the 
stations  on  board,  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship  being  little  moiRo 
thiin  plank  that  would  hardly  stop  a  musket-ball ;  and  thfki 
the  French  had  a  reputation  for  firing  into  the  riggiiig. 

As  soon  as  all  was  ready,  the  captain  sternly  ordered 
silence.    By  this  time  4be  bi^  was  nmt  pooogb  k^Mb    I 
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ebiild  see  her  decks  quite  plainly,  and  they  were  filled  with 
men.  I  counted  her  guns,  too,  and  ascertained  she  had  bui 
ten,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be  lighter  than  our  own.  One 
circumstance  that  I  observed,  however,  was  suspicious* 
Her  forecastle  was  crowded  with  men,  who  appeared  to  be 
crouching  behind  the  bulwarks,  as  if  anxious  to  conceal  theif 
presence  from  the  eyes  of  those  in  the  Tigris.  I  had  a  mind 
to  jump  on  a  back-stay  and  slip  down  on  deck,  to  let  this 
ihreatening  appearance  be  known ;  but  I  had  heard  some 
•ayings  touching  the  imperative  duty  of  remaining  at  quar- 
ters in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  I  did  not  like  to  desert  my 
station.  Tyroes  have  always  exaggerated  notions  both  of 
their  rights  and  their  duties,  andl  had  not  escaped  the 
weakness.  Still,  I  think  some  credit  is  due  for  the  alterna- 
tive adopted.  During  the  whole  voyage,  I  had  kept  a  reck- 
oning, and  paper  and  pencil  were  always  in  my  pocket,  in 
leadiness  to  catch  a  moment  to  finish  a  day's  work.  I  wrote 
as  follows  on  a  piece  of  paper,  therefore,  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  dropped  the  billet  on  the  quarter-deck,  by  enclosing  a 
copper  in  the  scrawl,  cents  then  b^ng  in  their  infancy.  I 
bad  merely  written — **  The  brig's  forecastle  is  filled  with 
armed  men,  hid  behind  the  bulwarks!"  Captain  Digges 
heard  the  fall  of  the  copper,  and  looking  up-— nothing  takes 
an  officer's  eyes  alofl  quicker  than  to  find  anything  coming 
out  of  a  top ! — he  saw  me  pointing  to  the  paper.  I  was 
rewarded  for  this  liberty  by  an  approving  nod.  Captain 
Digges  read  what  I  had  written,  and  I  soon  observed  Neb 
and  the  cook  filling  the  engine  with  boiling  water.  This 
job  was  no  sooner  done  than  a  good  place  was  selected  ,on 
the  quarter-deck  for  this  singular  implement  of  war,  and 
Chen  a  hail  came  from  the  brig. 

"  Vat  zat  sheep  is  ?"  demanded  some  one  from  the  brig. 

•*  The  Tigris  of  Philadelphia,  from  Calcutta  home.    What 
brig  is  that  r 

"  La  Folic — corsair  Frangais,    From  vair  yoa  cornel'* 

"  From  Calcutta.     And  where  are  you  from  1" 

"  Guadaloupe.'    Vair  you  go,  eh  ?" 

•«  Philadelphia.     Do  not  luff  so  near  me ;  some  accident 
may  happen." 

«  Vat  you  call « accident  V   Can  nevair  hear,  eh  t   I  will 
come  tauiprtsJ* 
8» 
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^  Give  us  a  wider  berth,  I  tell  you  I  Here  is  your  jib* 
boom  nearly  foul  of  my  mizen-rigging." 

<<  Y^i  mean  zat,  bert'  vidair  ?  eh !  Allans^  meM  tftfasiUf 
e'ut  le  moment  /" 

'  **  Luff  a  little,  and  keep  his  spar  clear,"  cried  our  captain. 
*<  Bquirt  away,  Neb,  and  let  us  see  what  you  can  do !" 

The  engine  made  a  movement,  just  as  the  French  begaa 
to  run  out  on  their  bowsprit,  and,  by  the  time  six  or  eight 
were  on  the  heel  of  the  jib-boom,  they  were  met  by  the 
hissing  hot  stream,  which  took  them  en  echelon^  as  it  might 
be,  fairly  raking  the  whole  line.  The  efl^t  was  instants^ 
neous.  Physical  nature  cannot  stand  excessive  heat,  unless 
particularly  well  supplied  with  skin ;  and  the  three  leading 
Frenchmen,  finding  retreat  impossible,  dropped  incontinently 
into  the  sea,  preferring  cold  water  to  hot — ^the  chances  cjf 
drowning,  to  the  certainty  of  being  scalded.  I  bc&ve  all 
three  were  saved  by  their  companions  in-board,  but  I  will 
not  vouch  for  the  fact  The  remainder  of  the  intended 
boarders,  having  the  bowsprit  before  them,  scrambled  back 
upon  the  brig's  forecastle  as  well  as  they  could,  betrayingi 
by  the  random  way  in  which  their  hands  flew  about,  thik 
they  had  a  perfect  consciousness  how  much  they  lefl  their 
rear  exposed  on  the  retreat.  A  hearty  laugh  was  heard  ia 
all  parts  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  brig,  putting  her  helm  hard 
up,  wore  round  like  a  top,  as  if  she  were  scalded  herself.* 

We  all  expected  a  broadside  now ;  but  of  that  there  was 
little  apprehension,  as  it  was  pretty  certain  we  carried  the 
heaviest  battery,  and  had  men  enough  to  work  it.  But  this 
bHg  did  not  fire,  I  suppose  because  we  fell  off  a  little  our* 
selves,  and  she  perceived  it  might  prove  a  losing  game.  On 
the  contrary,  she  went  quite  round  on  her  heel,  hauling  up 
on  the  other  tack  far  enough  to  bring  the  two  vessels  exactly 
dos  a  doM»  Captain  Digges  ordered  two  of  the  quarter- 
deck nines  to  be  run  out  of  the  stem-ports ;  and  it  Iras  well 
he  did,  for  it  was  not  in  nature  fer  men  to  be  treated  as  our 
friends  in  the  brig  had  been  served,  without  manifesting 
certain  signs  of  ill-humour.     The  vessels  might  have  been 

hree  cables'  lengths  asunder  when  we  got  a  gun.    The  first 

I  knew  of  the  shot  was  to  hear  it  plunge  through  the  mizen* 

^■^—  ■       -■  ^_^ 

*  This  incident  actually  occurred  in  the  war  of  1708 
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top-sail,  then  it  came  whistling  through  my  top,  between  the 
weather-rigging  and  the  mast-head,  cutting  a  hole  through 
the  main-top-saily  and,  proceeding  onward,  I  heard  it  strike 
something  more  solid  than  canvass.  I  thought  of  Rupert 
and  the  ibre-top  in  an  instant,  and  looked  anxiously  down 
on  deck  to  ascertain  if  he  were  injared. 

<<  Fore-top,  there !"  called  out  Captain  Digget.  ^  Where 
did  that  shot  striker 

^  In  the  mast-head,'*  answered  Rupert,  in  a  clear,  firm 
Toice.    <*  It  has  done  no  damage,  sir." 

^^Now's  your  time,  Captain  RobbiDs-— give  'em  a  re- 
minder." 

Both  our  nines  were  fired,  and,  a  few  seconds  after,  three 
cheers  arose  from  the  decks  of  our  ship.  I  could  not  see 
the  brig,  now,  for  the  mizen-top-sail ;  hut  I  afterwards 
learned  that  we  had  shot  away  her  gaftl  This  terminated 
the  combat,  in  which  the  glory  was  acquired  principally  by 
Neb.  They  told  me,  when  I  got  down  among  the  people 
again,  that  the  black's  face  had  been  dilated  with  delight  the 
whole  time,  though  he  stood  fairly  exposed  to  musketry,  his 
mouth  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  Neb  was  justly  elated 
with  the  success  that  attended  this  exhibition  of  his  skill, 
and  described  the  retreat  of  our  enemies  with  a  humour  and 
relish  that  raised  many  a  laugh  at  the  discomfited  privateers- 
man.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  fellows  must  have  been 
nearly  parboiled. 

I  have  always  supposed  this  affair  between  la  Folic  and 
the  Tigris  to  have  been  the  actual  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  ^ad  war  of  179d-9  and  1800.  Other  occur- 
rences soon  supplanted  it  in  the  public  mind ;  but  we  of  the 
ship  never  ceased  to  regard  the  adventure  as  one  of  great 
national  interest.  It  did  prove  to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder  in 
the  newspapers. 

From  this  time,  nothing  worthy  of  being  noted  occurred, 
until  we  reached  the  coast.  We  had  got  as  high  as  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  and  were  running  in  for  the  land,  with  a 
fair  wind,  when  we  made  a  ship  in-shore  of  us.  The  stran- 
ger hauled  up  to  speak  us,  as  soon  as  we  were  seen.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  this  vessel,  as  she  drew 
near,  between  Captain  Digges  and  his  chief-mate.  The 
latter  said  he  knew  the  vessel,  and  that  il  was  an  Indiaman\ 
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out  of  Philadelphia,  called  the  Ganges,  a  sort  of  tiater  craft 
to  our  own  ship ;  while  the  former  maintained,  if  it  were  the 
Granges  at  all,  she  was  so  altered  as  scarcely  to  he  tecog* 
niae£  As  we  got  near,  the  stranger  threw  a  shot  under  our 
fore-fooC,  and  showed  an  American  pennant  and  ensign. 
Getting  a  better  look  at  her,  we  got  so  many  signs  of  a  ves- 
sel-of'War  in  our  neighbour,  as  to  think  it  wisest  to  heave-to, 
when  the  other  vessel  passed  under  our  stem,  tacked,  and 
lay  with  her  head-yaras  aback,  a  little  o»  our  weather- 
quarter.  As  she  drew  to  windward,  we  saw  her  stem, 
which  had  certain  national  emblems,  but  no  name  on  it. 
This  settled  the  matter.  She  was  a  man-of-war,  and  she 
carried  the  American  flag  I  Such  a  thing  did  not  exist  a 
few  months  before,  when  we  left  home,  and  Captain  Digges 
was  burning  with  impatience  to  know  more.  He  was  soon 
gratified. 

*<  Is  not  that  the  Tigris  V*  demanded  a  voice^  through  a 
trumpet,  from  the  stranger. 

"  Ay,  ay !     What  ship  is  that  ?" 

'<  The  United  States'  Ship  Ganges,  Captain  Dale ;  fhMn 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  bound  on  a  cruise.  You  're  wA^ 
come  home,  Captain  Digges ;  we  may  want  some  <^  yoot 
assistance  under  a  cockade." 

Digges  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  then  the  mystery  was 
out.  This  proved  to  be  the  Ganges,  as  stated,  an  Indiamail 
bought  into  a  new  navy,  and  the  first  ship-of-war  ever  sent 
to  sea  under  the  government  of  the  country,  as  it  had  existed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  nine  years  before^ 
The  privateers  o£  France  had  driven  the  republic  into  an 
armament,  and  ships  were  fitting  out  in  considerable  num* 
hers ;  some  being  purchased,  like  the  Ganges,  and  others 
built  expressly  for  the  new  marine.  Captain  Digges  went 
on  board  the  Ganges,  and,  pulling  an  oar  in  his  boat,  I  had 
a  chance  of  seeing  that  vessel  also.  Captain  Dble,  a  com- 
pact, strongly-built,  seaman-like  looking  man,  in  a  blue  and 
white  uniform,  received  our  skipper  with  a  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand,  for  they  had  once  sailed  together,  and  he  laughed 
heartily  when  he  heard  the  story  of  the  boarding-party  and 
the  hot  water.  This  respectable  ofHc^  hfid  no  braggadoeia 
about  Mm,  but  he  intimated  that  it  would  not  be  tong,  ms  h6 
thought,  before  the  vawen  among  the  istai^  WdoM  IMM 


tiflir  kikidi  ftilU  Congresft  was  in  earnest,  asd  the  whole 
oountry  was  fairly  aroused.  Whenever  that  happens  in 
America,  it  is  usually  to  take  a  new  and  better  direction 
than  to  follow  the  ordinary  blind  impulses  of  popular  feel* 
ings.  In  countries  where  the  masses  count  fot  nothing,  in 
the  every-da^  working  of  their  systems,  excitement  has  a 
tendency  to  democracy ;  but,  among  ourselves,  I  think  the 
efiect  of  such  a  condition  of  things  is  to  bring  into  action  men 
and  qualities  that  are  commonly  of  little  account,  and  to 
elevate,  instead  of  depressing,  public  sentiment 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  manly,  benevolent  coun- 
tenance of  Captain  Dale,  and  had  half  a  desire  to  ask  leave 
to  join  his  ship  on  the  spot.  If  that  impulse  had  been  fol- 
lowed, it  is  probable  my  future  life  would  have  been  very 
difierent  from  what  it  subsequently  proved.  I  should  have 
heen  rated  a  midshipman,  of  course;  and,  serving  so  early, 
with  a  good  deal  of  experience  already  in  ships,  a  year  or 
two  would  have  made  me  a  lieutenant,  and,  could  I  have 
survived  the  pruning  of  1801, 1  should  now  have  been  one 
of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  service.  Providence  directed 
otherwise ;  and  how  much  was  lost,  or  how  much  gained, 
i>y  my  continuance  in  the  Tigris,  the  reader  will  learn  as 
we  proceed. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Digges  had  taken  a  glass  or  two  of 
wise  with  his  old  acquaintance,  we  returned  to  our  own 
ship,  and  the  two  vessels  made  sail;  the  Gkinges  stand- 
ing off  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  while  we  ran  in  for 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  We  got  in  under  Cape  May,  or 
within  five  miles  of  it,  the  same  evening,  when  it  jfell  nearly 
calm.  A  pilot  came  off  from  the  cape  in  a  row-boat,  and  he 
reached  us  just  at  dark.  Captain  Bobbins  now  became  all 
impatience  to  land,  as  it  was  of  importance  to  him  to  be  the 
bearer  of  his  own  bad  news.  Accordingly,  an  arrangement 
having  been  made  with  the  two  men  who  belonged  to  the 
shone-boat,  our  old  commander,  Rapert  and  myself,  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  ship,  late  as  it  was.  We  two  lads  were 
takmi  for  the  purpose  of  manning  two  additional  oars,  but 
were  to  rejoin  the  ship  in  the  bay,  if  possible;  if  not,  up  at 
fowa.  One  of  the  inducements  of  Captain  Bobbins  to  be  off, 
wot  the  tignslof  northerly  weather.  It  bad  ^gun  to  blow 
a  little  in  puffii  from  the  nofth-w«it  i  and  lererfbodf  kAe#, 
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if  it  came  on  to  blow  seriously  from  that  quartet»  the  ship 
might  be  a  week  In  gettiog  up  the  river,  her  news^  being 
certain  to  precede  her.  We  hurried  off  accordingly)  taking 
nothing  with  us  but  a  change  of  linen,  and  a  few  necessary 
papers. 

We  got  the  first  real  blast  from  the  north-west  in  less  than 
five  mmutes  after  we  had  quitted  the  Tigris's  side^  and  while 
the  ship  was  still  visible,  or,  rather,  while  we  could  yet  see 
the  lights  in  her  cabin-windows,  as  she  fell  off  before  the 
wind.  Presently  the  lights  disappeared,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  ship's  luffing  again.  The  symptoms  now  looked  so 
threatening,  that  the  pilot's  men  proposed  making  an  efibrt, 
before  it  was  too  late,  to  find  the  ship ;  but  this  was  far  easier 
said  than  done.  The  vessel  might  be  spinning  away  towards 
Cape  Henlopen,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  knots ;  and,  with* 
out  the  means  of  making  any  signal  in  the  dark,  it  was 
impossible  to  overtake  her.  I  do  believe  that  Captain  RoW 
bins  would  have  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  men,  had  be 
seen  any  probability  of  succeeding ;  as  it  was,  there  remained 
no  alternative  but  to  pull  in,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the 
land.  We  had  the  light  on  the  cape  as  our  beacon,  and  the 
boat's  head  was  kept  directly  for  it,  as  the  wisest  course  fiir 
us  to  pursue. 

Changes  of  wind  from  south-east  to  north-west  are  Terj 
common  on  the  American  coast.  They  are  aUtiost  alwaye 
sudden ;  sometimes  so  much  so,  as  to  take  ships  aback ;  and 
the  force  of  the  breeze  usually  comes  so  early,  as  to  have 
produced  the  saying  that  a  <' nor'-wester  comes  butt-asd 
.  foremost."  Such  proved  to  be  the  fact  in  our  case.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  afler  it  began  to  blow,  the  wind  would 
have  brought  the  most  gallant  ship  that  floated  to  double* 
reefed  topsails,  steering  by,  and  to  reasonably  short  canvasS) 
running  large.  We  may  have  pulled  a  mile  in  this  half 
hour,  though  it  was  by  means  of  a  quick  stroke  and  great 
labour.  The  Cape  May  men  were  vigorous  and  experienced* 
and  they  did  wonders;  nor  were  Rupert  and  I  idle;  but,  ae 
soon  as  the  sea  got  up,  it  was  as  much  as  all  four  of  ue 
couid  do  to  keep  steerage-way  on  the  boat.  There  were  ten 
minutes,  during  which  f  really  think  the  boat  was  kept  head 
to  sea  by  means  of  the  wash  of  the  waves  that  drove  peet» 
M  we  barely  held  her  statiQoary. 
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Of  course,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  continue  exertions 
that  were  as  useless  as  they  were  exhausting.  We  tried 
Ibe  expedient,  however,  of  ei^ing  to  tlie  northward,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  more  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  and,  conse- 
quentlyt  into  smoother  water;  but  it  did  no  good.  The 
nearest  we  ever  got  to  the  light  must  have  considerably 
exceeded  a  league.  At  length  Rupert,  totally  exhausted, 
dropped  his  oar,  and  fell  panting  on  the  thwart.  He  was 
directed  to  steer,  Captain  Robbins  taking  his  place.  I  can 
only  liken  our  situation  at  that  fearful  moment  to  the  danger 
of  a  man  who  is  clinging  to  a  cliff,  its  summit  and  safety 
almost  in  reach  of  his  hand,  with  the  consciousness  that  his 
powers  are  fast  failing  him,  and  that  he  must  shortly  go^ 
down.  It  is  true,  death  was  not  so  certain  by  our  abandon- 
ing  the  effi>rt  to  reach  the  land,  but  the  hope  of  being  saved 
was  faint  indeed.  Behind  us  lay  the  vast  and  angry  Atlantic, 
without  an  inch  of  visible  land  between  us  and  the  Rock  of 
Lisbon.  We  were  totally  without  food  of  any  sort,  though, 
luckily,  there  was  a  small  breaker  of  fresh  water  in  the 
boat.  The  Cape  May  men  had  brought  off  their  suppers 
with  them,  but  they  had  made  the  meal ;  whereas  the  rest 
of  us  had  left  the  Tigriis  fasting,  intending  to  make  comfort- 
able suppers  at  the  light. 

At  length  Captain  Robbins  consulted  the  boatmen,  and 
a^ked  them  what  they  thought  of  our  situation.  I  sat  be- 
tween these  men,  who  had  been  ^markably  silent  the  whole 
time,  pulling  like  giants.  Both  were  young,  though,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  both  were  married ;  each  having  a  wife, 
at  that  anxious  moment,  waiting  on  the  beach  of  the  cape* 
for  the  return  of  the  boat.  As  Captain  Robbins  put  the 
question,  I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  that  the  man  behind 
me,  the  oldest  of  the  two,  was  in  tears.  I  cannot  describe 
the  shock  I  experienced  at  this  sight.  Here  was  a  man 
accustomed  to  hardships  and  dangers,  who  was  making  the 
stoutest  and  most  manly  efforts  to  ttive  himself  and  all  with 
him,  at  the  very  moment,  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
danger  of  our  situation,  that  his  feelings  broke  forth  in  a  way 
it  is  always  startling  to  witness,  when  the  grief  of  man  is 
thus  exhibited  in  tears.  The  imagination  of  this  husband 
was  doubtless  picturing  to  his  mind  the  anguish  of  his  wife 
jU^tbat  moment,  and  perhaps  the  long  days  of  sorrow  that 
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were  to  succeed.  I  have  no  idea  he  thought  of  himself^ 
apart  from  his  wife:  for  a  finer,  more  manly  resolute  fellow, 
never  existed,  as  he  suhsequently  proved,  to  the  fullest 
ettent. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  two  Cape  May  men  had  a  sort 
of  desperate  reluctance  to  give  up  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
land.  We  were  a  strong  boat's  crew,  and  we  had  a  capital, 
though  a  light  boat ;  yet  all  would  not  do.  About  midnight, 
after  pulling  desperately  for  three  hours,  my  strength  was 
quite  gone,  and  1  had  to  give  up  the  oar.  Captain  KobbiiM 
confessed  himself  in  a  very  little  better  state,  and,  it  being 
impossible  for  the  boatmen  to  do  more  than  keep  the  boat 
stationary,  and  that  only  for  a  little  time  longer,  there  re- 
mained no  expedient  but  to  keep  off  before  the  wind,  in  the 
hope  of  still  falling  in  with  the  ship.  We  knew  that  the 
Tigris  was  on  the  starboard  tack  when  we  left  her,  and,  as 
iihe  would  certainly  endeavour  to  keep  as  close  in  with  the 
land  as  possible,  there  was  a  remaining  chance  that  she  had 
wore  ship  to  keep  off  Henlopen,  and  might  be  heading  up 
about  north-north-east,  and  laying  athwart  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.  This  led  us  just  a  chance — a  ray  of  hope ;  and  it  had 
iiow  become  absolutely  necessary  to  endeavour  to  profit 
by  it. 

The  two  Cape  May  men  pulled  the  boat  round,  and  kept 
her  just  ahead  of  the  seas,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power; 
very  light  touches  of  the  oars  sufficing  for  this,  where  it 
could  be  done  at  all.  Occasionally,  however,  one  of  those 
chasing  waves  would  come  afler  us,  at  a  racer's  speed, 
invanably  breaking  at  such  instants,  and  frequently  hal^ 
filling  the  boat.  This  gave  us  new  employment,  Rupert  and 
myself  being  kept  quite  half  the  time  bailing.  No  occupa- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  danger,  could  prevent  me  from 
looking  about  the  cauldron  of  angry  waters,  in  quest  of  the 
ship.  Fifty  times  did  I  fancy  I  saw  her,  and  as  often  did  the 
delusive  idea  end  in  disappointment.  The  waste  of  dark 
waters,  relieved  by  the  gleaming  of  the  combing  seas,  alone 
met  the  senses.  The  wind  blew  directly  down  the  estuary, 
and,  in  crossing  its  mouth,  we  found  too  much  sw^ll  to 
receive  it  on  our  beam,  and  were  soon  compelled,  nKMt 
'reluctantly  though  it  was,  to  keep  dead  away  to  prevent 
^Mmping.    This  p^kinftd  state  of  expectation  maj  Iwm 


laatBd  half  an  hour,  the  boat  sometimes  seeming  ready  to 
fly  out  of  the  wateil't  ^  it  drifted  before  the  gale,  when 
Rupert  unexpectedly  called  out  that  be  saw  the  ship ! 

There  she  was,  sure  enough,  with  her  head  to  the  north* 
ward  and  eastward,  struggling  along  through  the  raging 
waters,  under  her  fore  and  maio-top-sails,  close^reefed,  and 
reefed  courses,  evidently  clinging  to  the  land  as  close  as  she 
could,  both  to  hold  her  own  and  to  make  good  weather.  It 
was  barely  light  enough  to  ascertain  these  facts,  though  the 
ship  was  not  a  cable's  length  from  us  when  first  discovered; 
Unfortunately,  she  was  dead  to  leeward  of  us,  and  was 
drawing  ahead  so  fast  as  to  leave  the  probability  she  would 
forereach  upon  us,  unless  we  took  to  all  our  oars.  This 
was  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  away  we  went,  at  a  rapid 
rate,  aiming  to  shoot  directly  beneath  the  Tigris's  lee>quarter, 
so  as  to  round*to  under  shelter  of  her  hull,  there  to  reoeiv* 
a  rope. 

We  pulled  like  giants.  Three  several  times  the  water 
slapped  into  us,  rendering  the  boat  more  and  more  heavy  | 
but  Captain  Bobbins  told  us  to  pull  on,  every  moment  beinc 
precious.  As  I  did  not  look  round-— <Mnile{  not  well,  indeed 
-—I  saw  no  more  of  the  ship  until  I  got  a  sudden  ^impss 
of  her  dark  hull,  within  a  habdred  feet  of  us,  surging  ahead 
in  the  manner  in  which  vessels  at  sea  seem  to'  take  sndden 
starts  that  carry  them  forward  at  twice  their  tbmmt  apparent 
speed.  Captain  Robbins  had  b^un  to  hail,  the  instant  he 
thought  himself  near  enough,  or  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards ;  but  what  was  the  human  voice  amid  the  music  of 
the  winds  striking  the  various  cords,  and  I  may  add  ckord$^ 
in  the  mazes  of  a  square-rigged  vessel's  hamper,  accompa- 
nied.by  the  base  of  the  roaring  ocean  I  Heavens!  what  a 
^ling  of  despair  was  that,  when  the  novel  thought  suggested 
itself  almost  simultaneously  to  our  minds,  that  we  should  not 
make  ourselves  heard!  I  say  simultaneously,  for  at  the 
same  instant  the  whole  five  of  us  set  up  a  common,  despe^ 
rate  shout  to  alarm  those  who  were  so  near  us,  and  who 
might  easily  save  us  from  the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths-^^ 
starvation  at  sea.  I  presume  the  fearful  manner  in  which 
wc  struggled  at  the  oars  diminished  the  effect  of  our  voices, 
while  t^  efioirt  to  raise  a  noise  lessened  our  power  with  th# 
Vol.  I.  —  9 
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oaiB.  We  were  already  to  leeward  of  the  shipi  though 
nearly  in  her  wake,  and  our  only  chanoe  now  was  to  over- 
take her.  The  captain  called  out  to  us  to  pull  for  life  or 
death»  and  pull  we  did.  So  frantic  were  our  efhrtSf  that  I 
really  think  we  should  have  succeeded,  had  not  a  sea  come 
on  board  us,  and  filled  us  to  the  thwarts.  There  remained 
DO  alternative  but  to  keep  dead  away,  and  to  bail  for  our 
lives. 

I  confess  I  felt  scalding  tears  gush  down  my  cheeks,  as  I 

Sized  at  the  dark  mass  of  the  ship  just  before  it  was  swal* 
wed  up  in  the  gloom.  This  soon  occurred,  and  then,  I 
make  no  doubt,  every  man  in  the  boat  considered  himself 
88  hopelessly  lost.  We  continued  to  bail,  notwithstanding ; 
and,  using  hats,  gourds,  pots  and  pails,  soon  cleared  the 
boat,  though  it  was  done  with  no  other  seeming  object  than 
to  avert  immediate  death.  I  heard  one  of  the  Cape  May 
men  pray.  The  name  of  his  wife  mingled  with  his  petitions 
to  God.  As  for  poor  Captain  Robbins,  who  had  so  recently 
been  in  another  scene  of  equal  danger  in  a  boat,  he  remained 
silent,  seemingly  submissive  to  the  decrees  of  Providence. 

In  this  state  we  must  have  drifted  a  league  dead  before 
the  wind,  the  Cape  May  men  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  light, 
which  was  just  sinking  below  the  horizon,  while  the  rest  of 
08  ivere  gazing  seaward  in  ominous  expectation  of  what 
awaited  us  in  that  direction,  when  the  hail  of  ^<  Boat  ahoy  l** 
sounded  like  the  last  trumpet  in  our  ears.  A  schooner  was 
passing  our  track,  keeping  a  little  off,  and  got  so  near  as  to 
allow  us  to  be  8een,.though,  owing  to  a  remark  about  the 
light  which  drew  all  eyes  to  windward,  not  a  soul  of  us  saw 
ber.  It  was  too  late  to  avert  the  blow,  for  the  hail  had 
hardly  reached  us,  when  the  schooner's  cut-water  cams 
down  upon  our  little  craft,  and  buried  it  in  the  sea  as  if  it 
had  been  lead.  At  such  moments  men  do  not  think,  but 
act.  I  caught  at  a  bob-stay,  and  missed  it  As  I  wenl 
down  into  the  water,  my  hand  fell  upon  some  ol^ect  to  whidi 
I  clung,  and,  the  sdKX>ner  rising  at  the  next  instant,  I  was 
grasped  by  the  hair  by  oue  of  the  vessel's  men.  I  had 
hold  of  one  of  the  Cape  May  men's  1^.  Released  from  my 
weight,  this  man  was  soon  in  the  vessel's  head,  and  he  helped 
to  save  me*   When  we  got  in-board,  and  mustered  our  party» 


k  was  found  tji'at  all  had  been  itTed  but  Captain  Robbing 
The  schoon^  wore  round,  and  actually  passed  over  the 
wreck  of  the  boat  a  second  timoj  but  our  old  commander 
was  never  heard  of  mole  I 


) 
CHAPTER  VII. 

^Oh !  finrget  not  the  hour,  when  through  ArMt  and  vato 
We  returned  with  our  chief  to  his  dear  native  halls ! 
Through  the  woody  Sierra  there  aigh'd  not  a  gale, 
And  the  moonbeaxo  was  bright  on  nis  battlement  waUa ; 
And  nature  lay  sleieping  in  calmneM  and  light, 
Round  the  house  of  the  (rtuifiCf,  that  rose  on  our  si^t** 

Mas.  tlBMAMSa 

Ws  had  fallen  on  board  an  eastern  coaster,  called  the 
Martha  Wallis,  bound  from  James'  River  to  Boston,  intend* 
ing  to  cross  the  shoals.  Her  watch  had  seen  us,  because 
the  coasters  generally  keep  better  look-outs  than  Indiamen  | 
the  latter,  accustomed  to  good  offings,  having  a  trick  of  let* 
ting  their  people  go  to  sleep  in  the  night-walches.  I  made 
a  calculation  of  the  turns  on  board  the  Tigris,  and  knew  k 
was  Mr.  Marble's  watch  when  we  passed  the  ship ;  and  I 
make  no  question  he  was,  at  that  very  moment,  nodding  oa 
the  hencoops— «  sort  of  trick  he  had.  I  cannot  even  now 
understand,  however,  why  the  man  at  the  wheel  did  not  hear 
the  outcry  we  made.  To  me  it  appeared  loud  enough  to 
reach  the  land. 

Sailors  ordinarily  receive  wrecked  mariners  kindly.  Our 
treatment  on  board  the  Martha  Wallis  was  fldl  I  could  have 
desired,  and  the  captain  promised  to  put  us  on  board  the 
first  coaster  she  should  &ll  in  with,  bound  to  New  York. 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  though  not  until  more  than  t 
week  had  ebpsed.  It  fell  calm  as  soon  as  the  north-wester 
blew  its  pipe~out,  and  we  did  not  get  iota  the  Vineyard  Sound 
finr  nine  days.  Here  we  met  a  craft  the  skipper  knew,  and, 
being  a  reguDar  Boston  and  New  York  coaster,  we  were  put 
an  board  her,  with  a  reoommeiidatkm  to  good  treatnMDt^ 


/ 


The  people  of  the  LovelxIjMS  veoeured  ua  judt  as  we  hai 
been  received  on  board  the  liartha  Wallis  f  all  hands  of  us 
hviog  aft,  and  eating  codfbh,  good  beef  and  pork,  with  duff 
(dough)  and  molaaseSf  almost  ad  HhUum.  From  this  last 
Tessel  we  learned  all  the  latest  news  of  the  French  war,  and 
how  things  were  going  on  in  the  country.  The  fourth  day 
after  we  were  put  on  board  this  craft,  Kupert  and  I  landed 
near  Peck's  Slip,  New  York,  with  nothing  on  earth  in  our 
possession,  but  just  in  what  we  stood.  This,  however,  gave 
us  but  little  concernr-F>I  had  abundance  at  home,  and  Rupert 
was  certain  of  being  free  from  want,  both  through  me  and 
through  his  iatherr 

I  had  never  parted  with  the  gold  given  me  by  Lucy,  how* 
ever.  When  we  got  into  the  boat  to  land  at  the  cape,  I  had 
put  on  the  belt  in  which  I  kept  this  little  treasure,  and  it  was 
still  round  my  body.  I  had  kept  it  as  a  sort  of  memorial 
of  the  dear  girl  who  had  given  it  to  me ;  but  I  now  saw  the 
means  of  making  it  useful,  without  disposing  of  it  altogether. 
I  knew  that  the  wisest  ooune,  hi  all  difficulties,  was  to  go 
at  once  to  head-quarters.  I  asked  the  address  of  the  firm 
that  owned,  or  rather  hud  owned  the  John,  and  proceeded  to 
the  counting-house  forthwith.  I  told  my  story,  but  found 
that  Kite  had  been  before  ne.  It  seems  that  the  Tigris  got 
a.  fiiir  wind,  three  days  after  the  blow,  that  carried  her  up  to 
the  very  wharves  of  Philadelphia,  when  most  of  the  John's 
people  had  come  on  to  New  York  without  delay.  By  com* 
munications  with  the  shore  at  the  cape,  the  pilot  had  learned 
that  his  boat  had  neveft  returned,  and  our  loss  was  supposed 
to  have  inevitably  occurred.  The  accounts  of  all  this  were 
in  the  papers,  and  I  began  to  fS»r  that  the  distressing  tidingi 
might  have  reached  Clawbonny.  Indeed,  there  were  Uttla 
obituary  notices  of  Rupert  and  myself  in  the  journals,  inserted 
fey  some  hand  piously  employed,  I  should  think,  by  Mf« 
Kite.  We  were  tenderly  treated,  considering  our  escapade/ 
and  my  fortune  and  prospects  were  dwelt  on  with  some 
iDUchos  of  eloquence  that  might  have  been  spared. 

In  that  day,  however,  a  newspaper  was  a  very  di£forenl 
thing  from  what  it  has  since  become.  Then,  journals  wen 
created  merely  to  meet  the  demand,  and  news  was  given  «e 
h  actually  occurred ;  whereas,  now,  the  competition,  hai 
iwiduuiila  chaiBge  that  any  coe  can  appeeeiala^  wIma-  it  4t 
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ie«ombered  to  what  a  oompeHimm  in  news  most  tnfiiltibhr 
lead.  In  that  daT,  oar  own  journals  had  not  taken  to  iml- 
tating  the  worst  features  of  the  English  newspapers-^talenfs 
and  edneatien  are  not  yet  cheap  enough  in  America  to  ena* 
i^  them  to  imitate  the  best— and  the  citixen  was  supposed 
to  have  some  rights,  as  put  in  opposition  to  the  press.  The 
public  sense  of  right  had  not  become  blunted  by  familiarity 
with  abuses,  and  the  miserable  and  craven  apology  was  never 
heard  for  not  enforcing  the  laws,  that  nobody  cares  for  what 
the  newspapers  say.  Owing  to  these  causes,  I  escaped  a 
thousand  lies  about  myself,  my  history,  my  disposition,  cha- 
racter and  acts.  Still,  I  was  in  print ;  and  I  confess  it  half- 
frightened  me  to  see  mj  death  announced  in  such  obvious 
l«ttBn,  ^though  I  i»d  phyaoal  evidence  of  being  alive  and 
welL 

The  owners  questioned  me  closely  aboot  the  manner  !n 
wlnoh  the  John  was  lost,  and  expressed  themselves  satisfM 
with  my  answers.  I  then  produced  my  half-joes,  and  asked 
to  borrow  something  less  than  their  amount  on  thmr  security. 
To  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  however,  these  centlo- 
men  would  not  listen,  forcing  a  check  for  a  hundred  doUan 
on  me,  desiring  that  the  money  might  be  paid  at  my  own 
convenience.  Knowing  I  had  Clawbonny,  and  a  very  com- 
fortable income  under  my  lee,  I  made  no  scruples  about 
accepting  the  sum,  and  took  my  leave. 

Rupert  and  I  had  now  the  means  of  equipping  ourselves 
neatly,  though  always  in  sailor  guise»  Afler  this  was  done, 
we  proceeded  to  the  Albany  basin,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Wallingfotd  were  down  or  not.  At  th6  basin 
we  learned  that  the  sloop  had  gone  out  that  very  forenoon, 
having  on  board  a  black  with  his  young  master's  efl^cts ;  a 
lad  who  was  said  to  have  been  out  to  Cantdn  with  young 
Mr.  WaUingford,  and  who  was  now  on  his  way  home,  to 
Teport  all  the  sad  occurrences  to  the  family  m  Ulster.  This, 
then,  was  Neb,  who  had  got  thus  far  back  in  charge  of  our 
chests,  and  was  about  to  return  to  shivery. 

We  had  been  in  hopes  tbAt  we  might  possibly  reach 
Clawbonny  before  the  tidings  of  our  loss.  This  intelligence 
was  likely  to  defeat  th^  expectation ;  but,  luckily,  one  of  the 
ftstest  skwps  on  the  river,  a  Hudson  i*cket^  was  on  tkie 
]^int  efsailn^^,  and,  tfaoogh  tha  wind  beUl  «^t#tlie  iibrti^ 
9* 
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murd,  her  maater  thought  he  tlboiM  be  able  to  toni  up  with 
the  tides,  as  high  aa  our  creek,  m  the  course  of  the  next 
€ight«and*fbrty  hours.  Thb  was  quite  as  much  as  the  Wal« 
lu^fbrd  could  do,  I  felt  well  persuaded ;  aiid,.inakiDg  a  bar- 
igain  to  be  landed  on  the  western  shore,  Rupert  and  I  put 
lonr  things  on  board  this  packet,  and  were  under  way  in 
half  an  hour's  time. 

So  strong  was  my  own  anxiety,  I  eonld  not  keep  off  the 
deck  until  we  had  anchored  on  accouat  of  the  fkxxi ;  and 
much  did  I  envy  Rupert,  who  had  coolly  turned  in  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark,  and  went  to  sleep*  When  the  anchor  was 
down,  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  his  example.  On  turning 
out  next  morning,  I  (bund  the  vessel  in  Newburgh  Bay,  with 
a  fiiir  wind.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  could  see  the  month 
of  the  creek,  and  the  Wallingford  fairly  entering  it,  her  sails 
disappearing  behind  the  trees,  just  as  I  caught  sight  of  them. 
As  no  other  crafi  of  her  siae  ever  went  up  to  that  lan£ng, 
I  couM  not  be  mistaken  in  the  vessel. 

By  getting  ashore  half  a  mile  above  ihb  creek,  there  was 
a  farm-road  that  would  lead  to  the  house  by  a  cut  so  short, 
as  nearly  to  bring  us  there  as  soon  aa  Neb  could  ^possiUy 
•furrive  with  his  dire,  but  false  intelligence.  The  place  was 
pointed  out  to  the  captain,  who  h^  extracted  our  secret 
ftom  us,  and  who  good-naturedly  consented  to  do  all  we 
asked  of  him.  I  do  think  he  would  have  gone  into  the  credc 
itself,  had  it  been  required.  But  we  were  landed,  with  our 
bag  of  cIothM*-one  answered  very  well  for  both — at  the 
place  I  have  mentioned,  and,  taking  turn  about  to  shouldbr 
the  wardrobe,  away  we  went,  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry  us. 
Even  Rupert  seemed  to  feel  on  this  occasion,  and  I  do  think 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  ONotrition,  as  he  must  have  recollecled 
Ihe  pain  he  had  occasioned  his  excellent  father,  and  dear, 
good  sister. 

Clawbonny  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  when  I  first 
45ast  eyes  on  it,  that  aflemoon.  There  lay  the  house  in  the 
secure  retirement  of  its  smiling  vale,  the  orchards  just  be* 
ginning  to  lose  their  blossoms ;  the  broad,  rich  meadows, 
with  t^  grass  waving  in  the  south  wind,  resembling  vdvet ; 
the  fields  of  com  of  all  sorts ;  and  the  cattle,  as  they  stood 
raminating,  or  enjoying  their  existence  in  motionless  selt 
indttlgeoo^  beneath  the  shade  of  trees»  aoemed  to  speak  at 
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abundance  and  considerate  treatment.  Everything  denoted 
peace,  plenty  and  happiness.  Yet  this  place,  with  all  ita 
blessings  and  security,  had  I  wilfully  deserted  to  encounter 
pirates  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  shipwreck  on  the  shores  of 
Madagascar,  jeopardy  in  an  open  boat  off  the  Isle  of  Franoe, 
and  a  miraculous  preservation  from  a  horrible  death  on  mj 
own  coast ! 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  house  was  a  dense  grove» 
in  which  Rupert  and  I  had,  with  our  own  hands,  constructed 
a  rude  summer-house,  fit  to  be  enjoyed  on  just  such  an  after- 
noon  as  this  on  which  we  had  returned.  When  distant  from 
it  only  two  hundred  yards,  we  saw  the  girls  enter  the  wood, 
evidently  taking  the  direction  of  the  seat.  At  the  same 
moment  1  caught  a  glimpse  of  Neb  moving  up  the  road  from 
the  landing  at  a  snail's  pace,  as  if  the  poor  fellow  dreaded 
to  encounter  the^'task  before  him.  Afler  a  moment's  co&« 
sultation,  we  determined  to  proceed  ft  once  to  the  grove» 
and  thus  anticipate  the  account  of  Neb,  who  must  pass  so 
near  the  summer-house  as  to  be  seen  and  recognisea.  *We 
met  with  more  obstacles  than  we  had  foreseen  or  remem- 
•  bered,  and  when  we  got  to  a  thicket  close  in  the  rear  of  the 
bench,  we  found  that  the  black  was  already  in  the  presence 
of  his  two  "  young  mistresses.** 

The  appearance  of  the  three,  when  I  first  caught  a  near 
view  of  them,  was  such  as  almost  to  terrify  me.  Even  Neb» 
whose  face  was  usually  as  shining  as  a  black  bottle,  was 
almost  of  the  colour  of  ashes.  The  poor  fellow  could  not 
apeak,  and,  though  Lucy  was  actually  shaking  him  to  ez« 
tract  an  explanation,  the  only  answer  she  could  get  was 
tears.  These  flowed  from  Neb's  eyes  in  streams,  and  at 
length  the  fellow  threw  himsdf  on  the  ground,  and  fiiirlj 
b^an  to  groan. 

*'Can  this  be  shame  at  having  run  awayf*  exdauned 
Lucy,  "  or  does  it  foretell  evil  to  the  boys  V* 

'*  He  knows  nothing  of  them^  not  having  been  with  them 
—yet,  I  am  terrified.** 

"Not  on  my  account,  dearest  sister,**  I  cried  aloud; 
**  here  are  Rupert  and  I,  God  be  praised,  both  in  good  healthf 
and  safe.** 

I  took  care  to  remain  hid,  as  I  uttered  this,  not  to  alarm 
move  than  one  sense  at  a  time ;  but  both  the  girls  shrieked. 
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and  held  out  their  arms.  Rupert  and  I  hesitated  no  longer, 
but  sprang  forward.  I  koow  not  how  it  happened,  though 
I  found,  on  recovering  my  self-possession,  that  1  was  folding 
Lucy  to  my  heart,  while  Rupert  was  doing  the  same  to 
Grace.  This  little  mistake,  however,  was  soon  rectified, 
«ftch  man  embracing  his  own  sister,  as  in  duty  txHmd,  and  as 
was  most  decorous.  The  girJs  shed  torrents  of  tears,  and 
assured  us,  again  and  again,  that  this  was  the  only  really 
happy  moment  they  had  known  since  the  parting  on  the 
wharf,  nearly  a  twelvemonth  before.  Then  followed  looks 
at  each  other,  exclamations  of  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  all  par- 
tics,  and  kisses  and  tears  again,  in  abundance. 

As  for  Neb,  the  poor  fellow  was  seen  in  the  road,  whither 
he  had  fled  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  looking  at  us  like  one 

.  in  awe  and  doubt.  Being  satisfied,  in  the  end,  of  our  iden- 
tity, as  well  as  of  our  being  in  ti^  flesh,  the  negro  again 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  rolling  over  and  over,  and 

.  iairly  yelling  with  delight.    Aflcr  going  through  this  process 

.  of  negro  excitement,  he  leaped  up  on  his  feet,  and  started  for 
the  house,  shouting, at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  if  certain  the 

.  good  intelligence  he  brought  would  secure  his  own  pardon-— 
"  Master  Miles  come  home ! — ^Master  Miles  come  home  I" 

..  In  a  few  minutes,  quiet  was  sufficiently  restored  among 
us  four,  who  remained  at  the  seat,  to  ask  questions,  and 
leceive  intelligible  answers.  Glad  was  I  to  ascertain  that 
the  girls  had  been  spared  the  news  of  our  loss.  As  for  Mr. 
JIardinge,  he  was  well,  and  busied,  as  usual,  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  holy  office.  He  had  told  Grace  and  Lucy 
the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  we  had  shipped,  but  said 
liothing  of  the  painful  glimpse  lie  had  obtained  of  us,  just  as 
we  lifled  our  anchor,  to  quit  the  port.  Grace,  in  a  solemn 
ipanner,  then  demanded  an  outline  of  our  adventures.  As 
Rupert  was  the  spokesman  on  this  occasion,  the  question 
having  been  in  a  manner  put  to  him  as  oldest,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  sweet  countenances  of  the  two 
painfully  interested  listeners.  Rupert  aflected  modesty  in 
his  narration,  if  he  did  not  feel  it,  though  I  remarked  that 
he  dwelt  a  little  particularly  on  the  shot  which  had  lodged 
so  near  him,  in  the  head  of  the  Tigris's  foremast.  He  spoke 
.9f  the  whistling  it  made  as  it  approached,  and  tl^  violeiiQio 


6r  Ae  blow  when  it  straek.  He  had  the  iiiiymleDce,  too,  to 
Bpeak  of  my  good*liick  m  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  topi 
when  the  shot  passed  through  my  station;  whereas  I  do 
beliere  that  the  shot  pasaed  nearer  to  me  than  it  did  to  him* 
•eHl  It  barely  misstod  me,  and  by  all  I  could  learn  RupeK 
was  leaning  over  by  the  top-mast  rigging  when  it  lodged. 
The  fellow  told  his  storv  in  his  own  way,  however,  and  with 
80  much  unction  that  I  observed  it  made  Grace  look  pale. 
The  ^ffdtt  on  Lucy  was  difierent.  This  excellent  creature 
perceived  my  uneasineasi  I  half  suspected,  for  she  lauffhad, 
and,  interrupting  her  brother,  told  him,  ^  There  *•  that 'a 
enough  about  the  cannon-ball ;  now  let  us  hear  of  something 
else.  Rupert  coloured,  for  he  had  frequently  had  such 
frank  hints  from  his  sister,  in  the  course  of  his  childhood ; 
but  he  had  too  much  address  to  betray  the  vexation  I  kjMW 
liefblt 

To  own  the  truth,  my  attachment  for  Rupert  had  male* 
fklty  lessened  with  the  falling  off  of  my  respect  He  had 
manifested  so  much  selfishness  during  the  T03rage— liad 
shirked  so  much  duty,  meet  of  which  had  fallen  oa  n&or 
Neb— and  had  been  so  little  of  the  nian,  in  practioe,  wMm 
he  used  so  well  to  describe  with  his  tongue— 4hat  I  tooM  no 
longer  shut  my  eyetf  to  some  of  his  deficiencies  of  charaetir. 
I  sfil  liked  him ;  but  it  was  fixmi  habit,  and  perhaps  because 
he  was  my  guardian's  son,  and  Lucy's  brother.  Then  I 
eould  not  conceal  from  myself  that  Rupert  was  not,  in  a 
rigid  sense,  a  lad  of  truUi.     He  coloured,  exaggera^^ 

rlossed  over  and  embellished,  if  he  did  not  abeolutely  invent 
was  not  old  enough  then  to  understand  that  most  of  the 
statements  that  float  about  the  world  are  nothing  but  truths 
distorted,  and  that  nothing  is  more  rare  than  tinadulteraled 
fact ;  that  truths  and  lies  travel  in  company,  as  dcMicribM 
by  Pope  in  his  Temple  of  Fame,  until — 

**This  or  that  onmized,  no  mortal  e*er  thalTfind.** 

In  this  very  narratkm  of  our  voyage,  Rupert  had  led  fahe 
impresskyns  on  the  minds  of  his  hsteners,  in  fifty  things. 
He  had  made  far  more  of  both  our  litlle  skirmishes,  than 
thb  truth  would  warMnt,  and  he  had  n^eeted  to  do  jnsUte 
to  Nebill  his  account  of  each  of  the  afidars.  Then  hecom* 
mended  Captain  Roblnns's  conduct  in  connection  witK  ^W 
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We  were  more  than  an  hour  uninterruptedly  together, 
before  we  thought  of  repairing  to  the  hovNie.  Lucy  then 
reminded  Rupert  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  his  father,  whom 
she  had  just  before  observed  alighting  from  his  horse  it  the 
door  of  his  own  study.  That  he  had  been  apprised  t jf  the 
return  of  the  runaways,  if  not  prodigals,  was  evident,  she 
thought,  by  his  manner ;  and  it  was  disrespectful  to  delay 
seeking  his  forgiveness  and  blessing.  Mr.  Hardinge  received 
us  both  without  surprise,  and  totally  without  any  show  of 
resentment.  It  was  about  the  time  he  expected  our  return, 
and  no  surprise  was  felt  at  finding  this  expectation  Idealized, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  while  resentment  was  almost  a  stran- 
ger to  his  nature.  We  all  shed  tears,  the  girls  sobbing 
aloud ;  and  we  were  both  solemnly  blessed.  Nor  am  I 
ashamed  to  say  I  knelt  to  receive  that  blessing,  in  an  age 
when  the  cant  of  a  pretending  irrelig'ion*-there  is  as  muck 
cant  in  self-sufficiency  as  in  hypocrisy,  and  they  very  oftea 
go  together — is  dispcoed  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  humbling 
of  the  person,  while  asking  for  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
through  the  ministers  of  his  altars ;  for  kneel  I  did,  and 
weep  I  did,  and,  I  trust,  the  one  in  humility  and  the  other  in 
contrition. 

When  we  had  all  become  a  little  calm,  and  a  substantial 
meal  was  placed  before  us  adventurers,  Mr.  Hardinge  de- 
manded an  account  of  all  that  had  passed.  He  applied  to 
me  to  give  it,  and  I  was  compelled  to  discharge  the  office  of 
an  historian,  somewhat  against  my  inclination.  There  was 
no  remedy,  however,  and  I  told  the  story  in  my  own  simple 
manner,  and  certainly  in  a  way  to  leave  very  different  im- 
pressions from  many  of  those  made  by  the  narrative  of 
Rupert.  I  thought  once  or  twice,  as  I  proceeded,  that  Luey 
looked  sorrowful,  and  Grace  looked  surprised.  I  do  Hot 
think  I  coloured  in  the  least,  as  regarded  myself,  and  I  know 
=  I  did  Neb  no  more  than  justice.  My  tale  was  soon  told,  for 
I  felt  the  whole  time  as  if  I  were  contradicting  Rupert,  who, 
by  the  wayj  appeared  perfectly  unconcerned---perfectlY  un- 
conscious, indeed — on  the  subject  of  the  discrepancies  lA  the 
two  accounts.  I  have  since  met  with  men  who  di4.  not  know 
the  truth  when  it  was  even  placed  very  fairly  before  their 
'eyes. 

Mr.  Herdinge  expressed  his  heaitfelt  happmss  at  kwviHg 


US  back  again,  and,  soon  after,  he  ventured  to  ask  if  we 
were  satisSed  with  what  we  had  seen  of  the  world.  This 
was  a  home  question,  hut  I  thought  it  hest  to  meet  it  man* 
fully.  So  far  from  being  satisfied,  I  told  him  it  was  my 
ardent  desire  to  get  on  board  one  of  the  letters-of-roarque, 
of  which  so  many  were  then  fitting  out  in  the  country,  and 
to  make  a  voyage  to  £un^.  Rupert,  however,  confessed 
he  had  mistaken  his  vocation,  and  that  he  thought  he  could 
do  DO  better  than  to  enter  a  lawyer's  office.  I  was  thunder- 
struck at  this  quiet  admission  of  my  friend,  of  his  incapacity 
to  make  a  sailor,  for  it  was  the  first  intimation  I  heard  of 
his  intention.  I  had  remarked  a  certain  want  of  energy,  in 
variotta  situations  that  required  actbn,  in  Rupert,  but  no 
want  of  courage ;  and  I  had  ascribed  some  portion  of  his 
lassitude  to  the  change  of  condition,  and,  possibly,  of  ibod ; 
for,  afler  all,  that  godlik^  creature,  man,  is  nothing  but  an 
animal,  and  is  just  as  much  influenoed  by  his  stomach  and 
digestion  as  a  sheep,  or  a  horse. 

Mr.  Hardinge  received  his  son's  intimation  of  a  preference 
of  intellectual  labours  to  a  more  physical  state  of  existence, 
with  a  gratification  my  own  wishes  did  not  affi>rd  him. 
Still,  he  made  no  particular  remark  to  either  at  the  time, 
permitting  us  both  to  enjoy  our  return  to  Clawbonny,  with- 
out any  c^  the  drawbacks  of  advice  or  lectures.  The  evening 
passed  delightfully,  the  girls  beginning  to  laugh  heartily  at 
our  own  ludicrous  accounts  of  the  mode  of  living  on  board 
ship,  and  of  our  various  scenes  in  China,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
and  elsewhere.  Rupert  had  a  great  deal  of  humour,  and  a 
very  dry  way  of  exhibiting  it ;  in  short,  he  was  almost  a 
genius  in  the  mere  superficialities  of  life ;  and  even  Qraoe 
rewarded  his  efibrts  to  entertain  us,  with  laughter  to  tears* 
Neb  was  introduced  after  supper,  and  the  fellow  was  both 
censured  and  commended ;  censured  for  having  abandoned 
the  household  gods,  and  commended  for  not  having  deserted 
their  master.  His  droll  descriptions  of  the  Chinese,  their 
dress,  pigtails^  shoes  and  broken  EkigUsh,  diverted  even  Mr. 
Hardinge,  who,  I  believe,  felt  as  much  like  a  boy  on  this 
occasion,  as  any  of  the  party.  A  happier  evening  than  ttot 
which  followed  in  the  little  <ea-parlour,  as  my  dear  in^'^^ 
nsed  to  call  it,  was  never  passed  m  theoentuiy  thrt  theiooT 
had  covered-  the  old  walls  of  Clawboony* 
Vol.  L  — 10 


Next  day  I  had  a  private  ooaversation  with  my  guardian 
.  who  commenced  the  discourse  by  rendering  a  sort  of  ac 
count  of  the  proceeds  of  my  property  during  the  past  y^ar 
I  listened  respectfully,  and  with  some  interest ;  for  I  saw  the 
first  gave  Mr.  Hardinge  great  satisfaction,  and  I  confess  the 
la«t  afibrded  some  little  pleasure  to  myself.  I  found  that 
things  had  gone  on  very  prosperously.  Ready  money  was 
iK9Cumulating,  and  I  saw  that,  by  the  time  I  came  of  age, 
.aufllcient  cash  would  be  on  hand  to  give  me  a  ship  of  my 
own,  should  I  choose  to  purchase  one.  From  that  moment 
I  was  secretly  determined  to  qualify  myself  to  command  her, 
in  the  intervening  time.  Little  was  said  of  the  future,  be- 
yoi^d  an  expression  of  the  hope,  by  my  guardian,  that  I 
would  take  time  to  reflect  before  I  came  to  a  final  decision 
on  the.  subject  of  my  profession.  To  this  I  said  nothing 
beyond  making  a  respectful  inclination  of  the  head. 

For  the  next  month,  Clawbonny  was  a  scene  of  miintor- 
rupted  merriment  and  delight.  We  had  few  families  to  visit 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  true ;  and  Mr.  Har- 
dipge  propased  an  excursion  to  the  Springs — the  country  was 
jdifn  too  new,  and  the  roads  too  bad,  to  think  of  Niagara- 
bat  to  this  I  would  not  listen.  I  cared  not  for  the  Springs-— 
koaw  little  of,  and  cared  less  for  fashion — and  loved  Claw* 
bonny  to  its  stocks  and  stones.  We  remained  at  home, 
then,  living  principally  for  each  other.  Rupert  read  a  good 
4eal  to  the  girls,  under  the  direction  of  his  father  ,*  while  I 
passed  no  small  portion  of  my  time  in  athletic  exercises.. 
The  Grace  6i  Lucy  made  one  or  two  tolerably  long  cruises 
in  the  river,  and  at  length  I  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the 
party  down  to  town  in  the  Wallingford.  Neither  of  the  girls 
had  ever  seen  New  York,  or  much  of  the  Hudson ;  nor  had 
either  ever  seen  a  ship.  The  sloops  that  passed  up  imd 
■  down  the  Hudson,  with  an  occasional  schooner,  were  the 
extenj  of  their  acquaintance  with  vessels ;  and  I  began  to 
&el  it  to  be  matter  of  reproach  that  those  in  whom  I  tQok:ao 
deep  an  interest,  should  be  so  ignorant.  As  for  the  girla 
,  themselves,  they  both  admitted,  now  I  was  a  sailor,  that 
.  t}ieir  desire  to  see  a  regular,  three-masted,  full-rigged  ship, 
-  wpui. increased  seven-fold. 

, ..  Mr.  Hardinge  heard  my  proposition,  at  first,  as  a  pieqe 
of  pleasantry ;  but  Grace  expressing  a  strong  deaife  to 
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a  Ihrge  town,  or  what  was  thought  a  large  town  in  thb* 
country,  in  1799,  and  Lucy  looking  wistful,  though  she 
remained  silent  under  an  apprehension  her  father  could  not 
afibrd  the  expense  of  such  a  journey,  which  her  imagination 
rendered  a  great  deal  nM>re  fbrmidahlethan  it  actually  proved 
to  be,  th^  excellent  divine  finally  acquiesced.  The  expense 
was  disposed  of  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  journey, 
both  ways,  would  be  made  in  the  Wallingford ;  and  Mr. 
Hardinge  was  not  so  unnecessarily  scrupulous  as  to  re* 
fuse  passages  for  himself  and  children  in  the  sloop,  which 
never  exacted  passage-money  from  any  who  went  to  or  from 
the  farm.  Food  was  so  cheap,  too,  as  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
consideration ;  and,  being  entitled  legally  to  receive  that  at 
Clawbonny,  it  made  no  great  difierence  whether  it  were  taken 
on  board  the  vessel,  or  in  the  house.  Then  there  was  a 
Mrs.  Bradfort  in  New  York,  a  widow  lady  of  easy  fortune, 
who  was  a  cousin-german  of  Mr.  Hardinge's«-*-his  father's* 
sister's  daughter — and  with  her  he  always  staid  in  his  own 

'  annual  visits  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Church-r-I  bog 
pardon,  of  Xhe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  as  it  is  now  £ 
rigueur  to  say ;  I  wonder  some  ultima  does  not  Introduce  the 
manifest  itnjf>rovement  into  the  Apostles'  Creed  of  saying, 
**  I  bielieve  in  the  Holy  Protestant  Episcopal  Catholic  Church, 
dz^.''— init,  the  excellent  divine,  in  his  annual  attendance  on 
the  convention,  was  accustomed  to  stay  with  his  kioswoman, 
who  oflen  pressed  him  to  bring  both  Lucy  and  Grace  to  see 
her ;  her  house  in  Wall  street  being  abundantly  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  much  more  nunSerous  party.  ^Yes," 
said  Mr.  Hardinge,  **  that  shall  be  the  arrangement.  The 
girls  and  I  will  stay  with  Mrs.  Bradfort,  and  the  young  men 
can  live  at  a  tavern.  I  dare  say  this  new  City  Hotel,  whidi 
seems  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  a  r^ment,  will  hold 
even  them.  I  will  write  this  very  evening  to  my  cousin,  so 
las  not  to  take  her  by  surprise.'' 

In  less  than  a  week  after  this  determination,  an  answer 
was  received  from  Mrs.  Bradfort ;  and,  the  very  next  da)r, 

'  the  whole  party,  Neb  included,  embarked  in  the  Wallingford. 
Very  different  was  this  passage  down  the  HudsoA  from  that 
which  had  preceded  it.    Then  I  had  the  sense  of  error  about 

-  me,  while  my  heart  yearned  towards  the  two  dear  girls  we 

'  bad  lefl  on  the  wharf ;  but  now  everything  was  above*board, 
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'  tmcere,  and  by  permission.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  Grace  and  Lucy  were  enchanted  with  everything  they 
saw.  The  Highlands,  in  particular,  threw  them  both  into 
ecstasies,  though  I  have  since  seen  so  much  of  the  world  as 
to  understand,  with  nearly  all  experienced  tourists,  that  this 
is  relatively  the  worst  part  of  the  scenery  of  this  beautiful 
river*  When  I  say  reUuivelyy  I  mean  as  comparing  the 
bolder  parts  of  our  stream  with  those  of  others — speaking 
of  them  as  high  2afu2*-Hnany  other  portions  of  this  good 

globe  having  a  much  superior  grandeur^  while  very  few 
ave  so  much  lovely  river  scenery  compressed  into  so  small 
a  space  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Hudson. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  in  New  York,  and  I  had  the 
supreme  happiness  of  pointing  out  to  the  girls  the  Stale's 
Prison,  the  Bear  Market,  and  the  steeples  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Trinity— <-o2c2  Trinity,  as  it  was  so  lately  the  fashion  to  style 
a  church  that  was  built  only  a  few  years  before,  and  which, 
in  my  youth,  was  considered  as  magnificent  as  it  waa  tole- 
rable. That  building  has  already  disappeared ;  and  another 
edifice,  which  is  now  termed  splendid,  eatt,  and  I  know  not 
what,  has  been  reared  in  its  place.  By  the  time  this  is 
gone,  and  one  or  two  generations  of  buildings  have  sacceed- 
ed,  each  approaching  nearer  to  the  high  standard  of  churoh 
architecture  in  the  old  world,  the  Manhattanese  wilL  get  to 
understand  something  of  the  use  of  the  degrees  of  compan« 
son  on  such  subjects.  When  that  day  shall  arrive,  they 
will  cease  to  be  provincial,  and — not  till  then. 

What  a  different  thing  was  Wall  street,  in  1799,  from 
what  it  is  to-day  ?  Then,  where  so  many  Grecian  temples 
are  now  reared  to  Plutus,  were  rows  of  modest  provincial 
dwellings ;  not  a  tittle  more  provincial,  however,  than  the 
thousand  meretricious  houses  of  bricks  and  marble  that 
have  since  started  up  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  far  less 
pretending,  and  insomuch  the  more  crpditablew  Mrs.  Brad- 
ibrt  lived  in  one  of  these  respectable  abodes,  and  thither  Mr. 
Hardinge  led  the  way,  with  just  as  much  confidence  as  oae 
would  now  walk  into  Bleeker  street,  or  the  Fifth  Aveaip. 
Mon^^hangers  were  then  unknown,  or,  if  known, 'wesa#f 
ao  litile  account  that  they  had  not  sufficient  lofce  to  ioraa  a 
eolony  and  a  league  by  themselves.  Even  the  batdKa'  did 
iiot  deem  it  udoemmrj  to  be  within  a  8loa»V  Ihrev  of  mih 
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^•ther— J  belieTe  there  were  bat  two-— as  it  might  be  in  set  A 
defeooe.  We  have  seen  all  sorts  of  expedients  adopted,  in 
this  sainted  street,  to  protect  the  money-bags,  from  the  little 
temple  that  was  intended  to  be  so  small  as  only  to  admit  the 
dollars  and  those  who  were  to  take  care  of  them,  up  to  the 
edifice  that  might  contain  so  many  rogues,  as  to  render 
•things  safe  on  the  familiar  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief.  All  would  not  do.  The  difficulty  has  been 
Ibuncl  to  be  unconquerable,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  homely  and  almost  wom-oul  expedient  of  employing 
honest  men,  has  been  resorted  to.  But,  to  return  from  the 
gossipings  of  old  age  to  an  agreeable  widow,  who  was  still 
under  forty. 

Mrs.  Bradfort  received  Mr.  Hardinge  in  a  way  to  satisfy 
us  all  that  she  was  delighted  to  see  him.  She  had  prepared 
a  room  for  Rupert  and  myself,  and  no  apologies  or  excuses 
would  be  received.  We  had  to  consent  to  accept  of  her 
hospitalities.  In  an  hour's  time,  all  were  established,  and  I 
believe  all  were  at  home. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  happiness  that  succeeded.  We 
were  all  too  young  to  go  to  parties,  and,  I  might  almost  add, 
New  York  itself  was  too  young  to  have  any ;  but  in  the 
last  I  should  have  been  mistaken,  though  there  were  not  as 
many  children^ a  balls  in  1799,  perhaps,  after  allowing  for 
the  difierence  in  population,  as  there  are  to-day.  If  too 
young  to  be  company,  we  were  not  too  young  to  see  sights. 
I  sometimes  laugh  as  I  remember  what  these  were  at  that 
time.  There  was  such  a  museum  as  would  now  be  thought 
lightly  of  in  a  western  city  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  growth 
• — a  circus  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ricketts— -the  the- 
atre in  John  street,  ^  very  modest  Thespian  edifice— and  a 
lion,  I  mean  literally  the  beast,  that  was  kept  in  a  cage  quite 
out  of  town,  that  his  roaring  might  not  disturb  people,  some- 
,  where  near  the  spot  where  the  triangle  that  is  called  Frank- 
lin Square  now  is.  All  these  we  saw,  even  to  the  theatre ; 
good,  indulgent  Mr.  Hardinge  seeing  no  harm  in  letting  us 
go  thither  un4erithe  charge  of  Mrs.  Bradfort.  I  shall  never 
forgcft  the  ecstasy  of  that  night !  The  novelty  was  quite  as 
great  to  Rupert  and  myself  as  it  was  to  the  girls ;  for,  though 
we  had  been  to  China,  we  had  never  been  to  the  play. 

WeH  was  it  «iid» «« Vanity,  vanity— all  is  vanity  P    He 
10* 
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that  lives  as  loog  as  I  have  lived,  will  have  seen  most  of  his 
opinions,  and  I  think  I  may  add,  all  his  tastes,  change. 
Nothing  short  of  revelation  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  coth 
vince  us  of  the  temporary  character  of  our  probationary 
state  in  this  world,  than  to  note  for  how  short  a  period,  and 
for  what  imperfect  ends,  all  our  hopes  and  success  in  life 
have  been  buoying  us  up,  and  occupying  our  minds.  After 
fifty,  the  delusion  begins  to  give  way ;  and,  though  w^  may 
continue  to  live,  and  even  to  be  happy,  blind  indeed  must 
be  he  who  does  not  see  the  end  of  his  road,  and  foresee  some 
of  the  great  results  to  which  it  is  to  lead.  But  of  all  thiSy 
our  quartette  thought  little  in  the  year  1700. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Thoa  art  the  sanie,  eternal  Ma ! 
The  earth  hath  many  shapes  and  fanaa 
Of  hill  and  valleY,  flower  and  tree ; 
Fields  that  the  wrvid  noontide  warms, 
Or  Winter's  nigged  grasp  deforms. 
Or  bright  with  Autunm's  golden  store ; 
Thou  coverest  up  thy  fiice  with  storms, 
Or  smilest  serene— but  still  thy  roar 
And  dashing  foam  go  up  to  vex  the  sea-beat  shortti** 

Lmn; 

I  HAD  a  free  conversation  with  my  guardian,  shortly  after 
we  reached  town,  on  the  subject  of  my  going  to  sea  again. 
The  whole  country  was  alive  with  the  .armament  of  the  new 
marine ;  and  cocked-hats,  blue  coats  and  white  lapels,  began 
to  appear  in  the  streets,  with  a  parade  that  always  marks 
the  new  officer  and  the  new  service.  Now,  one  meets  dis^ 
tinguished  naval  men  at  every  turn,  and  sees  nothing  aboat 
their  persons  to  denote  the  profession,  unless  in  actual  em- 
ployment afloat,  even  the  cockade  being  laid  aside ;  wheieas 
in  1799  the  harness  was  put  on  as  soon  as  the  parchmefit 
was  received,  and  only  laid  aside  to  turn  in.  Ships  wan 
building  or  equipping  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  it 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  I  escaped  the  fever,  and 
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not  apply  to  be  made  a  midshipman.  Had  I  seen  another 
captain  who  interested  me  as  much  as  Captain  Dale,  I  make 
no  doubt  my  career  would  have  been  quite  different ;  but, 
as  things  were,  I  had  imbibed  the  prejudice  that  Southey, 
in  his  very  interesting,  but,  in  a  professional  sensed  very 
worthless,  life  of  Nelson,  has  attributed  to  that  hero— ^  ait, 
the  more  bcMMHir ;  forward,  the  better  man."  Thus  fer,  I 
bad  not  got  into  the  calmi-windowi,  and,  like  all  youngsters 
who  fairly  begin  on  the  forecastle,  feh  proud  of  my  own 
manhood  and  disdain  of  hazards  and  toil.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  pursue  the  course  I  had  originally  pointed  out 
to  myself,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  my  father. 

Privateers  were  out  of  the  question  in  a  war  with  a  coun- 
try that  had  no  commerce.  Nor  do  I  think  I  would  have 
gone  in  a  privateer  under  any  circumstances.  The  business 
of  carrying  on  a  warfare  merely  for  gain,  has  ever  struck 
me  as  discreditable ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  private-armed  cruisers  has  always  been  more 
respectable  and  better  conducted  than  that  of  most  other 
nations.  This  has  been  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  men 
of  a  higher  class  than  is  usual  in  Europe,  have  embarked 
in  the  enterprises.  To  a  letter-of-marque,  however,  there 
could  be  no  objection ;  her  regular  business  is  •commerce ; 
she  arms  only  in  self-defence,  or,  if  she  capture  anything,  it 
is  merely  such  enemies  as  cross  her  path,  and  who  would 
capture  her  if  they  could.  I  announced  to  Mr.  Hardinge, 
therefore,  my  determination  not  to  return  to  Clawbonny,  but 
to  look  for  a  berth  in  some  letter-of-marque,  while  then  in 
town. 

Neb  had  received  private  instructions,  and  my  sea  dun- 
nage, as  well  as  his  own,  was  on  board  the  Wallingfbrd—- 
low  enough  the  wreck  had  reduced  both  to  be — and  money 
obtained  from  Mr.  Hardinge  was  used  to  purchase  more. 
I  now  began  to  look  about  me  for  a  ship,  determined  to 
please  my  eye  as^to  tb6  vessel,  and  my  judgment  as  to  the 
voyage.  Neb  hacl  orders  to  follow  the  wharves  on  the  same 
errand.  I  would  sooner  trust  Neb  than  Rupert  on  such  a 
duty.  The  latter  had  no  taste  fer  ships ;  felt  no  interest  in 
them ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  he  took  a  fancy  to 
go  to  sea  at  all.  With  Neb  it  was  very  difierent.  He  was 
«lready  an  expert  seaman ;  ooidd  hand,  reef  and  steer,  knot 
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and  iplioe,  and  was  as  uaeful  as  nine  men  in  fen  on  board  a 
vesaeU  It  is  true,  be  did  not  know  when  it  became  oeoes* 
sary  to  take  in  the  last  reef-^had  no  notion  of  stowing  a 
cargo  so  as  to  favour  the  vessel,  or  help  her  sailing ;  but  be 
would  break  out  a  cask  sooner  than  most  men  I  ever  met 
with.  There  was  too  much  '^  nigger"  in  him  for  head-work 
of  that  sort,  though  he  was  ingenious  and  ready  enough  in 
his  way.  A  sterling  feUow  was  Neb,  and  I  got  in  time  to 
love  him  very  much  as  I  can  conceive  one  would  love  a 
brother. 

One  day,  afler  I  had  seen  all  the  sights,  and  had  begun 
to  think  seriously  of  finding  a  ship,  I  was  strolling  along  the 
wharves  on  the  latter  errand,  when  I  heard  a  voice  I  knew 
cry  out,  **  There,  Captain  Williams,  there 's  just  your  chap ; 
he'll  make  as  good  a  third-mate  as  can  be  found  in  all 
America."  I  had  a  sort  of  presentirioent  this  applied  to  nM, 
though  I  could  not,  on  the  instant,  recall  the  speaker's  name. 
Turning  to  look  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  I  saw  the 
hard  countenance  of  Marble,  alongside  the  weather-beataa 
face  of  a  middle-aged  shipmaster,  both  of  whom  were  eza* 
mining  me  over  the  nettings  of  a  very  promising-lookiiig 
armed  merchantman.  I  bowed  to  Mr.  Marble,  who  beok<i 
oned  me  to  come  on  board,  where  I  was  regularly  introduosd 
to  the  master. 

This  vessel  was  called  the  Crisis,  a  very  capital  naipe  ftt 
a  craft  in  a  country  where  crisises  of  one  sort  or  another 
occur  regularly  as  often  as  once  in  six  months.  She  waa  a 
tight  little  ship  of  about  four  hundred  tons,  had  hoop-pole 
bulwarks,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  with  nettings  for  huoh 
mocks  and  old  junk,  principally  the  latter ;  and  showed  ten 
nine-pounders,  carriage-guns,  in  her  batteries.  I  saw  she 
was  loaded,  and  was  soon  given  to  understand  that  her  ship- 
ping-articles were  then  open,  and  the  iserious  questk>n  was 
of  procuring  a  third-mate.  Officers  were  scarce,  so  many 
young  men  were  pressing  into  the  navy ;  and  Mr.  MarUe 
ventured  to  recommend  me,  from  near  a  twelvemonth's 
knowledge  of  my  character.  I  had  not  anticipated  a  berth 
aft  quite  so  soon,  and  yet  I  had  a  humble  confidence  in  my 
own  tibility  to  discharge  the  duty.  Captain  Williams  qusik 
tioned  me  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  had  a  short  eonvMw 
iatwa  with  Mr.  MaxUe  alobey  and  then  firaskly  offi^  M 
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the  berth*  The  voyage  was  to  be  round  the  world,  and  it 
took  my  fiincy  at  the  yery  sound.  The  ship  was  to  take  a 
eargo  of  flour  to  England ;  there,  she  was  to  receive  a  small 
assorted  cargo  for  the  North- West  Coast,  and  some  of  the 
sandaUwood  ishmds ;  after  disposing  of  her  toys  and  manu- 
factures in  barter,  she  was  to  sail  for  Canton,  exchange  her 
fiirs,  wood  and  other  articles  for  teas,  dsc,  and  return  home* 
To  engage  in  this  voyage,  I  was  ofl^red  the  berth  I  have 
mentioned,  and  thirty  dollars  a-month.  The  wages  were 
of  little  moment  to  me,  but  the  promotion  and  the  voyage 
were  of  great  account.  The  ship,  too,  carried  out  letters-o& 
marque  and  reprisal  with  her,  and  there  were  the  chances 
of  meeting  some  Frenchman  in  the  European  waters,  at 
least 

I  examined  the  vessel,  the  berth  I  was  to  occupy,  made  a 
great  many  shy  glances  at  the  captain,  to  ascertain  his  cha* 
racter  by  that  profound  expedient,  analysing  his  looks,  and 
finally  determined  to  ship,  on  condition  Neb  should  be  taken 
as  an  ordinary  seaman.  As  soon  as  Marble  heard  this  last 
proposal,  he  explained  the  relation  in  which  the  black  stood 
to  me,  and  earnestly  advised  his  being  received  as  a  seaman* 
The  arrangement  was  made  accordingly,  and  I  went  at  once 
to  the  notary  and  signed  the  articles.  Neb  was  also  ^nd, 
and  he  was  shipped  too ;  this  time  regularly,  Mr.  Hardingo 
attending  and  giving  his  sanction  to  what  was  done.  The 
worthy  divine  was  in  excellent  spirits,  for  that  very  day  he 
had  imde  an  arrangement  with  a  friend  at  the  bar  to  plaoe 
Rupert  in  his  office,  Mrs.  Bradfbrt  insisting  on  keepinshe^ 
voung  kinsman  in  her  house,  as  a  regular  inmate.  This 
left  on  the  father  no  more  charge  than  to  furnish  Rupert 
with'  clothes,  and  a  few  dollars  of  pocket-money.  J3ut  I 
knew  Rupert  too  well  to  suppose  he  would,  or  could,  be  con- 
tent with  the  little  he  might  expect  from  the  savings  of  Mr* 
Hardinge.  I  was  not  in  want  of  money.  My  guardian  had 
supplied  me  so  amply,  that  not  only  had  I  paid  my  debt  to 
the  owners  o(  the  John,  and  fully  equipped  myself  for  the 
voyage,  but  I  actually  possessed  dollars  enough  to  supply 
all  ray  probable  wants  during  the  expected  absence.  Many 
of  theoflicers  and  men  of  tlra  Crisis  left  behind  them  orders 
with  tbeii;  wives  and  Ihmilies  to  receive  their  wages,  in  part, 
'    *      their  abivenoe,  as  letters  from  time  to  time  appiind 
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the  owners  that  these  people  were  on  board,  and  in  dischargs 
of  their  several  duties.  1  determined  on  giving  Rupert  tjM 
benefit  of  such  an  arrangement  First  presenting  him  with 
twenty  dollars  from  my  own  little  store,  I  took  him  with  ma 
to  the  counting-house,  and  succeeded,  though  not  withoat 
some  difficulty,  in  obtaining  for  my  friend  a  credit  of  twenty 
dollars  a-month,  promising  faithfully  to  repay  any  balance 
that  might  arise  against  me  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
ship,  or  of  any  accident  to  myself.  This  I  was  enabled  to 
do  on  the  strength  of  my  credit  as  the  owner  of  Clawbonny ; 
for,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  I  passed  for  being  much  richer 
than  I  really  was,  though  far  from  beine  poor. 

I  will  acknowledge  that,  while  I  felt  no  reiuctaooe  al 
making  this  arrangement  in  favour  of  Rupert,  I  felt  mor^ 
tified  he  should  accept  it  There  are  certain  acts  we  may 
all  wish  to  perform,  and,  yet,  which  bring  regrets  when  sno 
cessfuUy  performed.  I  was  sorry  that  my  friend,  Lucy's 
brother,  Grace's  admirer-— for  I  was  quick  enough  in  per* 
ceiving  that  Rupert  began  to  entertain  fancies  of  that  sort- 
had  not  pride  enough  to  cause  him  to  decline  receiving 
money  which  must  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  and 
this,  moreover,  in  a  mode  of  life  he  had  not  himself  sufiBdent 
resolution  to  encounter  a  second  time.  But  be  accepted  the 
o£fer,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

As  everything  was  alive  in  1798,  the  Crisis  was  ready  to 
sail  in  three  days  after  I  joined  her.  We  hauled  into  the 
North  river,  as  became  the  dignity  of  our  voyage,  and  gol 
our  crew  on  board*  On  the  whole^  we  muste^  a  piec^ 
good  body  of  men,  ten  of  them  being  green ;  fellows  who 
had  never  seen  the  ocean,  but  who  were  young,  healthy  and 
athletic,  and  who  promised  to  be  nseful  before  a  great  while* 
Including  those  aft,  we  counted  thirty-eight  souls  on  boanL 
The  ship  was  got  ready  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  sail  of  a 
Thursday,  for  Captain  Williams  was  a  thoughtful  man,  and 
was  anxious  to  get  the  ship  fairly  at  sea,  with  the  first  woik 
done,  previously  to  the  next  Sabbath.  Some  small  matteni 
however,  could  not  be  got  through  with  in  time ;  and,  as  lor 
sailing  of  a  Friday,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  No  one 
did  that,  in  1798,  who  could  help  it.  This  gave  us  a  holU 
day,  and  I  got  leave  to  pass  the  aftemooa  and  evtaauf 
ashove,  -..;.:; 
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Rupert,  Oi«oe,  Lucy  and  I  took  a  long  walk  into  the 
eoQDtry  that  evening ;  that  is,  we  wont  into  the  fields,  and 
akrng  the  lanes,  for  some  distance  above  the  present  site  of 
CSuiai  street.  Lucy  and  I  walked  together,  most  o(  the 
time,  and  we  both  felt  sad  at  the  idea  of  so  long  a  separatioa 
as  was  now  before  us.  The  voyage  might  last  three  years  | 
and  1  should  be  legally  a  man,  my  own  master,  and  Lucy  a 
young  woman  of  near  nineteen,  by  that  time.  Terrible  ages 
m  perspective  were  these,  and  which  seemed  to  us  pregnant 
widi  as  many  changes  as  the  life  of  a  man. 

^  Rupert  will  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  when  I  get  back,**  I 
casually  remarked,  as  we  talked  the  matter  over. 

**  He  will,  indeed,''  the  dear  girl  answered.  "  Now  yoa 
are  to  go,  Miles,  I  almost  regret  my  brother  is  not  to  be  in 
the  ship ;  you  have  known  each  other  so  Idng,  love  each 
other  so  much,  and  have  already  gone  through  such  frighlfbl 
trials  in  company." 

^  Oh !  I  shall  do  well  enough — there  '11  be  Neb ;  and  aa 
for  Rupert,  I  think  he  will  be  better  satisfied  ashore  than  at 
sea.    Rupert  is  a  sort  of  a  natural  lawyer." 

By  this  I  merely  meant  he  was  good  at  a  subterfuge,  and 
could  tell  his  own  story. 

^  Yes,  but  Neb^is  not  Rupert,  Miles,"  Lucy  answered, 
quick  as  thought,  and,  I  fancied,  a  little  reproachfully. 

^  Very  true — no  doubt  I  shall  miss  your  brother,  and  ihaXf 
too,  very  much,  at  times ;  but  all  I  meant  in  speakii^  of 
Neb  was,  as  you  know,  that  he  and  I  like  each  other,  too, 
and  have  been  through  just  the  same  trials  together,  yoa 
understand,  and  have  known  each  other  as  long  as  I  can 
remember." 

Lucy  was  silent,  and  I  felt  embarrassed,  and  a  little  at  n 
loss  what  to  say  next.  But  a  girl  approaching  sixteen,  and 
who  is  with  a  youth  who  possesses  her  entire  confidence,  is 
not  apt  to  be  long  silent.  Something  she  will  say ;  and  how 
oflen  is  that  something  warm  with  natural  feeling,  instinct 
with  truth,  and  touching  from  its  confiding  simplicity ! 

••You  will  sometimes  think  of  us.  Miles  1"  was  Lucy's 
next  remark,  and  it  was  said  in  a  tone  that  induced  me  to 
look  her  full  in  the  face,  when  I  discovered  that  her  eyes 
were  sufiused  with  tears. 

••Of  that  yoa  may  be  verp  certain,  and  I  hc^  to  be  ftiii 
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warded  in  kind.  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  Luc^,  I  have  a  deb 
to  pay  you,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  interest.  Here 
are  the  half-joes  you  forced  roe  to  take  last  year,  when  we 
parted  at  Clawbonny.  See,  they  are  exactly  the  same 
pieces ;  for  I  would  as  soon  have  parted  with  a  finger,  as 
with  one  of  them." 

*^  I  had  hoped  they  might  have  been  of  use  to  you,  and 
had  quite  forgotten  them.  You  have  destroyed  an  agreeable 
illusion." 

^  Is  it  not  quite  as  agreeable  to  know  we  had  no  oocasKMi 
Ibr  them  ?  No,  here  they  are ;  and,  now  I  go  with  Mr. 
Hardinge's  full  approbation,  you  very  well  know  I  can  be 
in  no  want  of  money.  So,  there  is  your  gold ;  and  here, 
Lucy,  is  some  interest  for  the  use  of  it." 

I  made  an  effort  to  put  something  into  the  dear  giri*a  band 
M  I  spoke,  but  all  the  strength  I  could  properly  apply  was 
not  equal  to  the  purpose.  So  tightly  did  she  keep  her  litUa 
finsers  compressed,  that  I  could  not  succeed  without  a  down- 
right efibrt  at  force. 

"  No— no— Miles,"  she  said  hurriedly — almost  huskily; 
^  that  will  never  do !  I  am  not  Rupert — you  may  prerai 
with  him ;  never  with  me  /" 

**  Rupert  I  *  What  can  Rupert  have  to  do  wich  such  a 
thing  as  this  locket  1    Youngsters  don't  wear  lockets." 

Lucy's  fingers  separated  as  easily  as  an  infant's,  and  I 
put  my  little  oaring  into  her  hand  without  any  more  resist 
ance.  I  was  sorry,  however,  to  discover  that,  by  some 
means  unknown  to  me,  she  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
arrangement  I  bad  made  as  respected  the  twenty  dollars  a 
month.  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  this  secret  bed  leaked 
out  through  Neb,  who  had  it  from  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
counting-house  who  had  visited  the  ship,  and  repeated  it  lo 
Mrs.  Bradfort's  black  maid,  in  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  house.  This  is  a  common  channel  of  informatkMif 
though  it  seldom  proves  as  true  as  it  did  in  this  instance. 

I  could  see  that  Lucy  was  delighted  with  her  locket.  It 
was  a  very  pretty  ornament,  in  the  first  place,  and  it  had 
her  own  hair,  that  of  Grace,  Rupert,  and  my  .own,  very 
prettily  braided  together,  so  as  to  form  a  wreath,  made  likfli 
a  rope,  or  a  grummet,  encircling  a  combination  of  lettan 
that  Miclud«I  all  .oiup  initials,    fa  this  Ahepa  wa»  nothJug^tiwil 
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was  particular,  while  there  was  much  that  was  afl^ctioiiateb 
Had  I  not  consulted  Grace  od  the  subject,  it  is  possible  I 
should  have  been  less  cautious,  though  I  declare  I  had  no 
thought  of  making  love.  All  this  time  I  fancied  I  (elt  for, 
and  trusted  Lucy  as  another  sister^  I  was  shrewd  enough 
to  detect  Rupert's  manner  and  feeling  towards  my  own 
sister,  and  1  felt  afraid  it  was,  or  soon  would  be,  fully  recip- 
rocated ;  but  as  to  imagining  myself  in  love  with  Lucy 
Hardinge,  or  any  one  else,  the  thought  never  crossed  my 
mind,  though  the  dear  girl  herself  so  oflen  did  I 

I  saw  Lucy's  smile,  and  I  could  not  avoid  noticing  the 
manner  in  which,  once  or  twice,  unconsciously  to  herself,  I 
do  believe,  this  simple-minded,  sincere  creature,  pressed  the 
hand  which  retained  the  locket  to  her  heart ;  and  yet  it  made 
no  very  lively  impression  on  my  imagination  at  the  time. 
.The  conversation  soon  changed,  and  we  began  to  converse 
of  other  things.  I  have  since  fancied  that  Grace  had  left 
us  alone  in  order  that  I  might  return  the  half*joes  to  Lucy, 
and  o&r  the  locket ;  for,  looking  round  and  seeing  the  latter 
jn  its  new  owner's  hand,  while  Lucy  was  bestowing  on  it 
one  of  the  hundred  glances  of  grateful  pleasure  it  received 
that  afternoon,  she  waited  until  we  came  up,  when  she  took 
my  arm,  remarking,  as  this  was  to  be  our  last  evening  toge- 
ther, she  must  come  in  for  her  share  of  the  conversation* 
Now,  I  solemnly  affirm  that  this  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  anything  like  a  love-scene  that  had  ever  passed  between 
Lucy  Hardinge  and  myself. 

I  would  gladly  pass  over  the  leave-taking,  and  shall  say 
but  little  about  it.  Mr.  Hardinge  called  me  into  his  room, 
when  we  got  back  to  the  house.  He  spoke  earnestly  and 
solemnly  to  me,  recalling  to  my  mind  many  of  his  early  and 
more  useful  precq>ts.  He  then  kissed  me,  gave  me  his 
bliessing,  and  promised  to  remember  me  in  his  prayers.  As 
J  lefl  him,  and  I  believe  he  went  on  his  knees  as  soon  as  my 
back  was  turned,  Lucy  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  passage. 
She  was  in  tears,  and  paler  than  common,  but  her  mind  ^ 
seemed  made  up  to  sustain  a  great  sacrifice  like  a  wonrian. 
She  put  a  small,  but  exceedingly  neat  copy  of  the  Bible  into  r 
my  hand,  and  uttered,  as  well  as  emotion  would  permit— 
**  There,  Miles ;  that  is  my  keepsake.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
dMnkof  m  whaa.ydu  md;  hutlbiiikof  fiM."  SbotiM 
Vol.  L— 11 
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snatched  a  kiss,  and  flew  into  her  room  and  locked  ihr.  doon 
Grace  was  below,  and  she  wept  on  my  neck  like  a  child, 
kissing  roe  again  and  again,  and  calling  me  **  her  brother— 
her  dear,  her  only  brother."  I  was  obliged  actually  to  tear 
myself  away  from  Grace.  Rupert  went  with  me  to  the 
ship,  and  passed  an  hour  or  two  on  board.  As  we  crossed 
the  threshdd,  I  heard  a  window  open  above  my  head,  and, 
looking  up,  I  saw  Lucy,  with  streaming  eyes,  leaning  forward 
to  say,  "  Write,  Miles — write  as  often  as  you  possibly  can."* 

Man  must  be  a  stem  being  by  nature,  to  be  able  to  tear 
himself  from  such  friends,  in  order  to  encounter  enemies, 
hardships,  dangers  and  toil,  and  all  without  any  risible  mo- 
tive. Such  was  my  case,  however,  for  I  wanted  not  for  a 
competency,  or  for  most  of  those  advantages  which  might 
tempt  one  to  abandon  the  voyage.  Of  such  a  measure,  the 
possibility  never  crossed  my  mind.  I  believed  that  it  was 
just  as  necessary  for  me  to  remain  third*mate  of  the  Crisis 
and  to  stick  by  the  ship  while  she  would  float,  as  Mr.  Adams 
thinks  it  necessary  for  him  to  present  abolition  petitions  to  « 
congress,  which  will  not  receive  them.  We  both  of  usy 
doubtless,  believed  ourselves  the  victims  of  fate. 

We  sailed  at  sun-rise,  wind  and  tide  favouring.  We  had 
anchored  off  Courtlandt  street,  and  as  the  ship  swept  past 
the  Battery  I  saw  Rupert,  who  had  only  gone  ashore  in  the 
pik)t's  boat  at  day-light,  with  two  females,  watehing  cor 
movements.  The  girls  did  not  dare  to  wave  their  handkerw 
chiefs ;  but  what  cared  I  for  that — ^I  knew  that  their  good 
wishes,  kind  wishes,  tender  wishes,  went  with  me ;  and  this 
little  touch  of  afiection,  which  woman  knows  so  well  how  to 
manifest,  made  me  both  happy  and  sad  for  the  lemahnder  <^ 
the  day. 

The  Crisis  was  an  unusually  fast  ship,  faster  even  than 
the  Tigris ;  coppered  to  the  bends,  copper-fastened,  and  with 
a  live-oak  frame.  No  better  craft  sailed  out  of  the  republidL 
Uncle  Sam  had  tried  to  purchase  her  for  one  of  his  nerw 
navy ;  but  the  owners,  having  this  voyage  in  view,  refused 
his  tempting  oflers.  She  was  no  sooner  under  her  canvass, 
than  all  hands  of  us  perceived  we  were  in  a  traveller ;  and 
glad  enough  were  we  to  be  certain  of  the  fact,  for  we  had  a 
k>ng  toad  before  us.  This,  too,  was  with  the  wind  free,  and 
fa  BOMQih  watnr)  whmtm  tkw  who  k^eir.lke 


serted  her  fcrte  was  cm  a  bowHne  and  in  a  sea-— that  is  ta 
fiay»  she  would  sail  relatively  fiif^ev  than  most  other  craft, 
under  the  latter  circumsfances^ 

There  was  a  strange  pleasure  to  me,  notwithstanding  all 
I  had  sufiered  preyiously,  all  the  risks  I  had  run,  and  alt  I 
had  lefl  behind  me,  in  finding  myself  once  more  on  the  broad 
ocean.  As  for  Neb,  the  fellow  was  fairly  enraptured.  So 
quickly  and  intelligently  did  he  obey  his  orders,  that  he  won 
a  reputation  before  we  crossed  the  bar.  The  smell  of  ihm 
ocean  seemed  to  imbue  him  with  a  species  of  nautical  inspi* 
ration,  and  even  I  was  astonished  with  his  readiness  and 
activity.  As  for  myself,  I  was  every  way  at  home.  Very 
different  was  this  exit  from  the  port,  from  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Then  everything  was  novel,  and  not  a  littla 
disgusting.  Now  I  had  little,  almost  nothing,  to  leam-^ 
literally  nothing,  I  might  have  said,  were  it  not  that  every 
ship-master  has  certain  ways  of  his  own,  that  it  behooves  all 
his  subordinates  to  learn  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  I 
Kved  all,  where  we  not  only  had  plates,  and  taUe-cloths,  and 
tumblers,  and  knives  and  forks ;  but  comparatively  clean 
articles  of  the  sort.  I  say  comparatively,  the  two  other 
degrees  being  usually  wanting  in  north-west  traders. 
■  The  Crisis  went  to  sea  with  «  lively  breeze  at  south-west^ 
the  wind  shilling  afler  she  had  got  into  the  lower  bay.  There 
were  a  dozen  sail  of  us  altogether,  and  in  our  little  fleet  were 
two  of  Uncle  Sam's  men>  who  feh  disposed  to  try  their  hands 
with  us.  We  crossed  the  bar,  all  three  of  us,  within  a  cable's 
length  of  each  other,  and  made  sail  in  company,  with  the 
wind  a  trifle  abaft  the  beam.  Just  as  Navesink  disappearedi 
our  two  men-of-war,  merchantmen  altered,  hauled  up  on 
bowlines,  and  jogged  off  towards  the  West  Indies,  being  at 
the  time  about  a  league  astern  of  us»  This  success  put  us 
all  in  high  good-humour,  and  had  such  an  effect  on  Marbia 
in  particular,  that  he  began  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  our 
only  supericNrity  over  them  would  not  be  found  confined  to 
sailing,  on  an  experiment.  It  is  very  convenient  to  think 
favourably  of  one's  self^  aFnid  it  is  certainly  comfortable-  to 
entertain  the  same  notion  as  respects  one's  ship. 

I  confess  to  a  little  awkwardness  at  first,  in  acting  as  an 
isffioer.    I  was  young,  and  commanded  men  old  enough  to 
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tbat  related  to  the  niceties  of  the  calling,  as  tife  joornalist 
who  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  higher  qualities  of  a  book,  is 
hypercritical  on  its  minor  faults.  But  a  few  days  gave  me 
confidence,  and  I  soon  found  I  was  obeyed  as  readily  as  the 
first-mate.  A  squall  struck  the  ship  in  my  watch,  about  a 
fortnight  out,  and  1  succeeded  in  getting  in  sail,  and  saving 
everything,  canvass  and  spars,  in  a  way  that  did  me  infinite 
service  alt.  Captain  Williams  spoke  to  ooe  on  the  subject, 
commending  the  orders  I  had  given,  and  the  coolness  with 
which  they  had  been  issued ;  for,  ajt  I  afVerwards  under- 
stood, he  remained  some  time  in  the  companion-way,  keep* 
ing  the  other  two  mates  back,  though  all  hands  had  been 
called,  in  order  to  see  how  I  could  get  along  by  myself  in 
such  a  strait.  On  this  occasion,  I  never  saw  a  human  being 
ejLei;t  himself  like  Neb.  He  felt  that  my  honour  was  con- 
oeroed.  I  do  really  think  the  fellow  did  two  men's  duty, 
the  whole  time  the  squall  lasted.  Until  this  little  incident 
occurred.  Captain  Williams  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  oo 
deck  to  examine  the  heavens,  and  see  how  things  were  get- 
ting on,  in  my  night-watch^ ;  but,  ader  this,  he  paid  no 
more  visits  of  this  sort  to  me,  than  he  paid  to  Mr.  Marble. 
I  had  been  gratified  by  his  praises ;  but  this  quiet  mode  of 
^wing  confidence,  gave  me  naore  happiness  than  I  can 
express. 

We  had  a  long  passage  out,  the  wind  hanging  to  the  east- 
ward near  three  weeks.  At  length  we  got  moderate  south- 
erly breezes,  and  began  to  travel  on  our  course.  Twenty- 
ibur  hours  afler  we  hiid  got  the  fair  wind,  I  had  the  morning 
watch,  and  made,  as  the  day  dawned,  a  sail  directly  abeam 
of  us,  to  windward,  about  three  leagues  distant,  or  just  hull 
down.  I  went  into  the  main-top,  and  examined  her  with  a 
glass.  She  was  a  ship,  seemingly  of  about  our  own  size, 
and  carrying  everything  that  would  draw.  I  did  not  send 
word  below  until  it  was  broad  daylight,  or  for  near  half  as 
hour ;  and  in  all  that  time  her  bearings  did  not  vary  any 
perceptible  distance. 

Just  as  the  sun  rose,  the  captain  and  chief-mate  made  their 
appearance  on  deck.  At  first  they  agreed  in  supposing  t]|8 
stranger  a  stray  English  West*Indiaman,  bound  home ;  lor, 
at  that  time,  few  merchant  vessels  were  met  at  sea  that  w«i% 
ttot  EttgUsh*  or  Ameucwi..  .IW  loimN^tWiaVy..wiM  4t 
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convoys,  however ;  and  the  captain  accounted  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  was  not  thus  protected,  by  the  fact  of 
her  sailing  so  fast.  She  might  be  a  letter-of-marque,  like 
ourselves,  and  vessels  of  that  character  did  not  take  convoy. 
As  the  two  vessels  lay  exactly  abeam  of  each  other,  with 
square  yards,  it  was  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  sparrine  of  the 
stranger,  except  by  means  of  his  masts.  Marble,  jud^ng 
by  the  appearance  of  his  topsails,  b^an  to  think  our  neigh 
hour  might  be  a  Frenchman,  he  had  so  much  hoist  to  the 
sails.  Afler  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  the  captain 
ordered  me  to  brace  Ibrward  the  yards,  as  far  as  our  stud* 
ding-sails  would  allow,  and  to  luff  nearer  to  the  stranger. 
While  the  ship  was  thus  changing  her  course,  the  day  ad- 
vanced, and  our  crew  got  thdr  breakfast. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  strange  ship,  which  kept  on  the 
tame  line  of  sailing  as  before,  drew  ahead  of  us  a  little,  while 
we  neared  her  sensibly.  In  the  course  of  three  hours  we 
were  within  a  league  of  her,  but  well  on  her  lee-quarter. 
Marble  now  unhesitatingly  pronounced  her  to  be  a  French- 
man, there  being  no  such  thing  as  mistaking  the  sails.  Tt 
suppose  an  Englishman  would  go  to  sea  witn  such  triangles 
of  royals,  he  held  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  and 
then  he  referred  to  me  to  know  if  I  did  not  remember  the 
brig  "  we  had  licked  in  the  West  Indies,  last  vV'ge,  which 
had  just  such  r'yals  as  the  chap  up  there  to  windwanl  V^  I 
could  see  the  resemblance,  certainly,  and  had  remarked  the 
same  peculiarity  in  the  few  French  vessels  I  had  seen. 

Under  all  the  circumstances.  Captain  Williams  determined 
to  get  on  the  weather-quarter  of  our  neighbour,  and  take  a 
■till  nearer  look  at  him.  That  he  was  armed,  we  could  see 
already;  and,  as  near  as  we  could  make  out,  he  cariied 
twelve  guns,  or  just  two  more  than  we  did  ourselves.  All 
this  was  encouraging ;  sufficiently  so,  at  least,  to  induce  us 
to  make  a  much  closer  examination  than  we  had  yet  done. 

It  took  two  more  hours  to  luring  the  Crisis,  fast  as  she 
tailed,  on  the  weather-quarter  of  her  neighbour,  distant 
about  a  mile.  Here  our  observations  were  much  more  to 
the  purpose,  and  even  Captain  Williams  pronounced  the 
stranger  to  be  a  Frenchman,  **  and,  no  doubt,  a  letter-of- 
marque,  like  ourtelves."  He  had  just  uWsnd  ^mm  wordi» 
wfaso  we  saw  th»  other  vettri*!  gldMmg«wito<^Qmiinr 
11» 
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ber  royals  and  top*gallant-«ails  clewing  up,  and  all  the  usual 
signs  of  ber  stripping  for  a  fight.  We  had  set  our  ensign 
early  in  the  day,  but,  as  yet,  bad  got  no  answering  symbol 
of  nationality  from  the  cluise.  As  soon  as  she  had  taken  in 
all  her  light  canvass,  however,  she  clewed  up  her  courses, 
fired  a  gun  to  windward,  and  hoisted  the  French  tri-coieri 
the  most  graceful  flag  among  the  emblems  of  Christendom, 
but  one  that  has  been  as  remarkably  unsuccessful  in  the 
deeds  it  has  witnessed  on  the  high  seas,  as  it  has  bedn 
remarkable  for  the  revise  on  land.  The  French  have  not 
.been  wanting  in  excellent  sailors — gallant  seamen^  too ;  but 
the  results  of  their  exploits  afloat  have  ever  borne  a  singular 
disproportion  to  the  means  employed— a  few  occa»oaal 
exceptions  just  going  to  prove  that  the  causes  have  been  of 
a  character  as  peculiar,  as  these  results  have,  in  nearly  all 
ages,  been  uniform.  I  have  heard  the  want  of  success  in 
maritime  exploits,  among  the  French,  attributed  to  a  want 
of  sympathy,  in  the  nation,  with  maritime  things.  Others, 
again,  have  supposed  that  the  narrow  system  of  preferring 
birth  to  merit,  which  pervaded  the  whole  economy  of  the 
French  marine,  as  well  as  of  its  army,  previously  to  the 
revolution,  could  not  fail  to  destroy  the  former,  inasmuch  as 
a  man  of  family  would  not  consent  to  imdergo  the  toil  mtad 
hardships  that  are  unavoidable  to  the  training  of  the  true 
seaman.  This  last  reason,  however,  can-  scarcely  be  the 
true  one,  as  the  young  English  noble  has  oflen  made  the 
most  successful  naval  officer;  and  the  marine  of  France,  in 
1798,  had  surely  every  opportunity  of  perfecting  itself,  by 
downright  practice,  uninjured  by  favouritism,  as  that  of 
America.  For  myself,  though  I  have  now  reflected  on  the 
subject  for  years,  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  national  character  has  some  very  important  agency-*- 
or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  safer  to  say,  has  had  some  iftty 
important  agency — through  some  cause  or  other,  in  diaqu^ 
lifying  France  from  beoooiing  a  great  naval  power,  in  the 
sense  of  skill ;  in  that  of  mere  force,  so  great  h  nation  iliiist 
always  be  formidable.  Now  she  sends  her  princes  to 
however,  we  may  look  fiir  diflferent  results* 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  EngKshman,  or  an 
rican,  rarely  went  alongside  of  a  Frendiman,  in 
9ut  a  strong  moxal  assiMao^  of  nctary^  hiivaa 
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dittppcMnted.  There  was  no  lack  of  courage  in  their  ene* 
mieSf  and  it  occasionally  happened  that  llierc  was  no  lock 
of  skill.  Every  manifestation  that  the  experience  of  our 
captain  could  detect,  went  to  show  that  we  had  fallen  in  with 
ooe  of  these  exceptions.  As  we  drew  nearer  to  our  enemy, 
we  perceived  that  he  was  acting  like  a  seaman.  His  soila 
had  been  furled  without  haste  or  confusion;  an  infallible 
evidence  of  coolness  and  discipline  when  done  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  and  signs  that  the  watchful  seaman,  on  such  occa- 
sions, usually  notes  as  unerring  indications  of  the  sort  of 
struggle  that  awaits  him.  It  was  consequently  understood, 
among  us  on  the  quarter-deck,  that  we  were  likely  to  have 
a  warm  day's  work  of  it.  Nevertheless,  we  had  gone  too 
Cblt  to  retreat  without  an  effort,  and  we  began,  in  our  turn, 
to  shorten  sail,  in  readiness  for  the  combat.  Marble  was  a 
prince  of  a  fellow,  when  it  came  to  anything  serious.  I 
never  saw  him  shorten  sail  as  coolly  and  readily  as  he  did 
that  very  day.  We  had  everything  ready  in  ten  minutes 
after  we  begaa. 

It  was  rare,  indeed,  to  see  two  letters-of-marque  set-to  as 
coolly  and  as  scientifically  as  were  the  facts  with  the  Crisis 
and  la  Dame  de  Nantes;  for  so,  as  we  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, was  our  antagonist  called.  Neither  party  aimed  at 
any  great  advantage  by  manoeuvring ;  but  we  came  up  along- 
side of «« The  Lady,"  as  our  men  subsequently  nick-nanaed 
the  Frenchman,  the  two  vessels  delivering  their  broadsides 
nearly  at  the  same  instant.  I  was  stationed  on  tho  fore- 
castle, in  charge  of  the  head-sheets,  with  orders  to  attend 
generally  to  the  braces  and  the  rigging,  using  a  musket  ia 
moments  that  were  not  otherwise  employed.     Away  went 

♦f  "?^J^^^^t  blocks  at  the  beginning,  giving  me  a  very 

r  ^  k!    ^^^^  ^^®  ^"^^-    '^^^^  was  but  the  commencement 
ol  trouble;  for,  during  the  two  hours  and  a  half  that  we  Uy 
battenng  la  Dame  de  Nantes,  and  sho  lay  battering  us,  I 
naa  real  ly  so  much  to  attend  to  in  the  way  of  reeving,  knot- 
ting, splicing,  and  turning  in  afresh,  that  I  had  scarcely  * 
mmute  to  look  about  me,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  day 
was  going.     I  fired  my  musket  but  twice.     The  glimpses  1 
^a  manage  to  take  were  far  from  satisfactory,  howeverj 
nr;«  1   .^^^"^  people  being  killed  or  wounded,  one  gun  foiriy 
^•"PPled  by  a  shot,  and  o^t  rigging  in  a  sad  plight.    Tb^ 
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only  thing  encouraging  was  Neb's  shout,  the  fellow  nmking 
it  a  point  to  roar  almost  as  loud  as  his  gun,  at  each  dis- 
charge. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  Frenchman  had 
nearly  twice  as  many  men  as  we  carried.  This  rendered 
any  attempt  at  boarding  imprudent,  and,  in  the  way  of 
pounding,  our  prospects  were  by  no  means  flattering.  At 
length  I  heard  a  rushing  sound  over  my  head,  and,  looking 
~  up,  I  saw  that  the  main-top-mast,  with  the  yards  and  sails, 
had  come  down  on  the  fore-braces,  and  might  shortly  be 
expected  on  deck.  At  this  point,  Captain  Williams  ordered 
all  hands  from  the  guns  to  clear  the  wreck.  At  the  same 
instant,  our  antagonist,  with  a  degree  of  complaisance  that 
I  could  have  hugged  him  for,  ceased  firing  also.  Both  sides 
seemed  to  think  it  was  very  foolish  for  two  merchantmen  to 
lie  within  a  cable's  length  of  each  other,  trying  which  could 
do  the  other  the  most  harm ;  and  both  sides  set  about  the, 
by  this  time,  very  necessary  duty  of  repairing  damages. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  men  at  the  wheel,  by  a  species 
of  instinctive  caution,  did  their  whole  duty.  The  Crisis 
luffed  all  she  was  able,  while  la  Dame  de  Nantes  edged  away 
all  she  very  conveniently  could,  placing  more  than  a  mile 
of  blue  water  between  the  two  vessels,  before  we,  who  were 
at  work  aloft,  were  aware  they  were  so  decidedly  running 
on  diverging  lines. 

It  was  night  before  we  got  our  wreck  clear;  and  then  we 
had  to  look  about  us,  to  get  out  spare  spars,  fit  them,  rig 
them,  point  them,  and  sway  them  aloft.  The  last  operation, 
however,  was  deferred  until  morning.  As  it  was,  the  day's 
work  had  been  hard,  and  the  people  really  wanted  rest. 
Rest  was  granted  them  at  eight  o'clock ;  at  which  hour,  our 
late  antagonist  was  visible  about  a  league  distant,  the  dark- 
ness beginning  to  envelope  her.  In  the  morning  the  horizon 
was  clear,  owing  to  the  repulsion  which  existed  in  so  much 
force  between  the  two  vessels.  It  was  not  our  business  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  fate  of  our  adversary,  but  to  take 
heed  of  our  own.  That  morning  we  got  up  our  spars, 
crossed  the  yards,  and  made  sail  again.  We  had  several 
days'  work  in  repairing  all  our  damages ;  but,  happening  to 
be  found  for  a  long  voyage,  and  well  found,  too,  by  tho  end 
of  a  week  the  Crisis  was  in  as  good  order  as  if  we  had  net 
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(ought  a  battle.  As  for  the  combat,  it  was  one  of  those  in 
which  either  side  might  claim  the  victory,  or  not,  as  it  suited 
tastes.  We  had  very  ingenious  excuses  for  our  failure^ 
however ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  the  French  were  just  as 
ready,  in  this  way,  as  we  were  ourselves. 

Our  loss  in  tins  engagement  amounted  to  two  men  killed 
outright,  and  to  seven  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  within  a 
few  days.  The  remaining  wounded  all  recovered,  though 
the  second-mate,  who  was  one  of  them,  I  believe  never  got 
to  be  again  the  roan  he  had  been.  A  canister-shot  lodged 
near  his  hip,  and  the  creature  we  had  on  board  as  a  surgeon 
was  not  the  hero  to  extract  it.  In  that  day,  the  country  was 
not  so  very  well  provided  with  medical  men  on  the  land,  as 
to  spare  many  good  ones  to  the  sea.  In  the  new  navy,  it 
was  much  the  fashion  to  say,  **  if  you  want  a  leg  amputated, 
send  for  the  carpenter ;  he  doet  know  how  to  use  a  saw 
while  it  is  questionable  whether  the  doctor  knows  how  to  use 
anything.'^  Times,  however,  are  greatly  altered  in  this 
respect ;  the  gentlemen  who  now  compose  this  branch  of  the 
service  being  not  only  worthy  of  commendation  for  their 
skill  and  services,  but  worthy  of  the  graduated  rank  which 
I  see  they  are  just  now  asking  of  the  justice  of  their  country, 
and  which,  as  that  country  ordinarily  administers  justice,  I 
am  much  afraid  they  will  ask  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"If  we 
Cannot  defend  our  own  door  fh>m  the  dog^ 
Let  us  be  worried ;  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardineea,  and  pdiev.** 

Henry  V. 

Ths  combat  between  the  Crisis  and  la  Dame  de  Nantea 
took  place  in  42.37M2"  north  latitude,  and  84.16'.43"  west 
longitude,  from  Greenwich.  This  was  very  near  the  centre 
of  the  northerly  Atlantic,  and  gave  us  ample  time  to  gpt  our 
Mp  ifk  good  condition  before  we  drew  m  with'  the  landv 
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Shortly  after  the  afiair,  the  wind  came  out  light  at  north- 
east, forcing  us  down  nearer  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  than  was 
at  all  convenient,  when  bound  to  London.  The  weather  grew 
foggy,  too,  which  is  not  usual  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  with 
the  wii^d  at  east,  and  the  nights  dark.  Just  a  fortnight  after 
the  action,-!  was  awakened  early  one  morning  by  a  rough 
shake  of  the  shoulder  from  Marble,  who  had  the  watch,  but^ 
who  was  calling  me  at  least  an  hour  before  the  time.  **  Bear 
a  hand  and  turn  out,'^  he  said ;  **  I  want  you  on  deck,  Mr. 
Wallingford.'^  I  obeyed,  of  course,  and  soon  stood  in  the 
t>resence  of  the  chief-mate,  rubbing  mv  eyes  diligently,  as 
if  they  had  to  be  opened  by  friction. 

It  was  just  six  bells,  or  seven  o^clock,  and  one  of  the  watch 
was  on  the  point  of  making  the  bell  proclaim  as  much,  when 
Mr.  Marble  ordered  him  not  to  strike  the  hour.  The  wea- 
ther was  thick,  or  rather  foggy,  and  the  wind  light,  with 
Tery  little  sea  going.  All  this!  had  time  to  notice,  to  listen 
to  the  unusual  order  about  the  bell,  and  to  gape  twice,  before 
the  mate  turnedlo  me.  He  seized  my  arm,  carried  nie  on 
the  lee  side  of  the  ouarter-deck,  shook  his  finger  at  a  rcicant 
spot  in  the  fog,  ana  said — 

*^  Milest  my  boy,  down  yondw,  within  half  a  mile  of  this 
Y&py  jpott  13  ^lur  frimid  the  Frencjbman  P 

*'  now  is  it  possible  you  can  luiow  that,  Mr.  Marble  1**  I 
demanded  in  surprise. 

*'  Because  1  have  seen  him,  with  these  two  good-looking 
eyes  of  mine.  This  fog  opens  and  shuts  like  a  playhouse- 
curtain,  and  I  got  a  peep  at  the  chap,  about  ten  minutes 
since.  It  was  a  short  look,  but  it  was  a  sure  one ;  I  would 
swear  to  the  fellow  in  any  admir^Uy  court  in  Christendom. 

"  And  what  do"  you  ihtenci  to  do,  Mr.  Marble  ?  We  found 
him  a  hard  subject  in  clear  weather ;  what  can  we  do  with 
him  in  thick?" 

"  That  depends  on  the  old  maa ;  his  tery  natur'  is  over- 
laid by  what  has  happened  already,  and  I  rather  think  he 
will  be  for  a  fresh  skrimmage" — Marble  was  an  uneducated 
Kennebunk  man,  and  by  no  means  particular  about  his 
English.  •*  There  1J  be  good  picking  in  that  French  gen- 
tleman, Master  Miles,  for  those  who  come  in  at  the  beg^- 
ni^of  the  plunder!"  .'     ' 

Tlie  chief-mate  then  totd  m^  tio  0D  b^ir  BAd  tdnt  utfM 
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bands,  making  as  little  rumpus  about  it  as  possible.  This 
I  did ;  and  when  I  returned  to  the  deck,  I  found  the  fingers 
of  Marble  going  again,  with  Captain  Williams  for  his  audi- 
tor, just  as  they  had  gone  to 'me,  a  few  minutes  earlier/ 
Being  an  officer,  I  made  no  scruples  about  joining  the  party. 
Marble  was  giving  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  momentarily  seen  the  enemy,  the  canvass  he  was  under, 
the  course  he  was  steering,  and  the  air  of  security  that  pre- 
vailed about  him.  So  much,  he  insisted  he  had  noted,  thoueh 
he  saw  the  ship  for  about  twenty  seconds  only.  All  this, 
however,  might  be  true,  for  a  seaman's  eye  is  quick,  and  he 
has  modes  of  his  own  for  seeing  a  ereat  deal  in  a  brief 
space  of  time.  Marble  now  proposed  that  we  should  go  to 
quarters,  run  alongside  of  the  Frenchman,  pour  in  a  broad- 
side, and  board  him  in  the  smoke.  Our  success  would  be 
certain,  could  we  close  with  him  without  being  seen ;  and  it 
would  be  almost  as  certain,  could  we  enga^  him  with  oar 
guns  by  surprise.  The  chief-mate  was  of  opinion  we  had 
dosed  him  in  the  other  affair,  in  a  way  to  sicken  him ;  this 
time  we  should  bring  him  to  with  a  round  turn  I 

The  ^'  old  man"  was  pleased  with  the  notion,  I  saw  at  a 
glance ;  and  I  confess  it  took  my  fancy  also.  We  all  &lt 
very  sore  at  the  result  of  the  other  attempt,  and  here  it 
seemed  as  if  fortune  gave  us  a  good  occasion  for  repairing 
the  evil. 

*^  There  can  be  no  harm  in  getting  ready,  Mr.  Marble^** 
the  captain  observed ;  ^  and  when  we  are  ready  ourselves, 
we  shall  know  better  what  to  think  of  the  matter.^' 

This  was  no  sooner  said,  than  away  we  went  to  clear  ship. 
Our  task  was  soon  done ;  the  tompions  were  got  out,  the 
guns  cast  loose,  ammunition  was  brought  up,  and  a  stand 
of  grape  was  put  in  over  the  shot  in  every  piece  in  both 
batteries.  As  the  men  were  told  the  motive,  they  worked 
like  dray-horses ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  were  ten  minutes 
before  the  ship  was  ready  to  go  into  action,  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

All  this  time.  Captain  Williams  refused  to  keep  the  ship 
away.  I  believe  he  wanted  to  get  a  look  at  our  neighbour 
himself,  for  he  could  not  but  foresee  what  might  be  the  con* 
•eqoenoes,  should  he  run  down  in  the  fog,  and  engage  a 
heavier  vessel  than  his  own,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  h|iL 
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The  sea  was  covered  with  Englishmen,  and  one  of  their 
cruisers  might  not  very  easily  pardon  snch  a  mistake,  how- 
ever honestly  made.  But  preparation  seems  to  infer  a  neces- 
sity  for  performance.  When  everything  was  ready,  all  eyes 
were  turned  a{\  in  a  way  that  human  nature  could  hanily 
endure,  and  the  captain  was  obliged  to  yield.  As  Marble, 
of  all  on  board,  had  alone  seen  the  other  vessel,  he  was 
directed  to  conn  the  Crisis  in  the  delicate  operation  she  was 
about  to  undertake. 

As  before,  my  station  was  on  the  forecastle.  I  had  been 
directed  to  keep  a  bright  look-out,  as  the  enemy  would 
doubtless  be  first  seen  from  forward.  The  order  was  onne- 
cessary,  however,  for  never  did  human  beings  gaze  into  a 
fog  more  anxiously,  than  did  all  on  board  our  ship  on  this 
occasion.  Calculating  by  the  distance,  and  the  courses 
steered,  we  supposed  ten  or  fifleen  minutes  would  bring  us 
square  alongside  of  Mr.  Marble's  ship ;  though  some  among 
OS  doubted  his  having  seen  any  vessel  at  all.  There  was 
about  a  five-knot  breeze,  and  we  had  all  our  square  sails  set, 
knowing  it  was  necessary  to  go  a  little  faster  than  our  ad- 
versary, to  catch  up  with  him.  The  intense  expectation, 
not  to  say  anxiety,  of  such  a  scene,  is  not  easily  described. 
The  surrounding  fog,  at  times,  seemed  filled  with  ships ;  but 
all  vanished  into  thick  air,  one  aAer  another,  leavmg  nothing 
but  vapour.  Severe  orders  had  been  given  for  no  one  to 
call  out,  but,  the  moment  the  ship  was  seen,  for  the  disco- 
verer to  go  afl  and  report.  At  least  a  dozen  men  led  their 
quarters  on  this  errand,  all  returning  in  the  next  instanti 
satisfied  they  had  been  deceived.  Each  moment,  too,  in- 
creased the  expectation;  for  each  moment  must  we  be 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  her,  if  any  vessel  were  really 
there.  Quite  twenty  minutes,  however,  passed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  no  ship  was  seen.  Marble  continued  cool  and 
confident,  but  the  captain  and  second-mate  smjledj  while  the 
people  began  to  shake  their  heads,  and  roll  the  tobacco  into 
their  cheeks.  As  we  advanced,  our  own  ship  lulled  by 
degrees,  until  we  had  got  fairly  on  our  old  course  again,  or 
were  sailing  close  upon  the  %vind.  This  change  was  n(l«ie 
easily,  the  braces  not  having  been  touched ;  a  preeautftHi 
that  was  taken  expressly  to  give  us  this  advantage.*  Whta 
we  found  ourselves  once  more  close  upon  the  wiod|  we  gs¥« 


the  matter  up  forward,  supposing  the  mate  had  been  de« 
oeived.  I  saw  by  the  expression  of  the  captain's  face  that 
he  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  secure  the  guns,  wheni 
casting  my  eyes  forward,  there  was  a  ship,  sure  enough, 
within  a  hund<ited  yards  of  us !  I  held  up  both  arms,  as  I 
looked  aft,  and  luckily  caught  the  captain's  eye.  In  an 
instant,  he  was  on  the  forecastle. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  the  stranger  now.  There  he 
was  in  the  fog,  looking  mystical  and  hazy ;  but  there  he 
was,  under  his  main-top*gallant*>sail,  close-hauled,  and  mov- 
ing ahead  in  all  the  confidence  of  the  solitude  of  the  ocean. 
We  could  not  see  his  hull,  or  so  fiiintly  as  only  to  distinguish 
its  mass ;  but  from  his  tops  up,  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
objects.  We  had  shot  away  the  Frenchman's  mizen-royal- 
mast.  It  was  a  pole,  and  there  the  stump  stood,  just  as  it 
was  when  we  had  last  seen  him  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  the  combat.  This  left  no  doubt  of  the  character  of  our 
neighbour,  and  it  at  once  determined  our  course.  As  it  was, 
we  were  gjeatly  outsailing  him,  but  an  order  was  imroe* 
diately  given  to  set  the  light  staysails.  As  Captain  Williams 
passed  aft,  be  gave  his  orders  to  the  men  in  the  batteries. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  second-mate,  who  spoke  very  good 
New  York  French,  came  upon  the  forecastle,  in  readiness 
to  answer  the  expected  hail.  As  the  Crisis  was  kept  a  little 
free,  in  order  to  close,  and  as  she  sailed  so  fast,  it  was  appa- 
rent we  were  coming  up  with  the  chase,  hand  over  hand. 

The  two  ships  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  asunder 
when  the  Frenchmen  first  saw  us.  This  blindness  was 
owing  to  several  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  ten  men 
look  forward  in  a  ship,  where  one  looks  aft.  Those  who 
looked  aloft,  too,  were  generally  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
this  prevented  them  from  looking  astern.  Tien  the  French* 
man's  crew  had  just  gone  to  their  breakfasts,  most  of  them 
eating  below.  She  was  so  strong-handed,  moreover,  as  to 
give  a  forenoon's  watch  below,  and  this  still  left  many  of  the 
iluggards  in  their  hammocks.  In  that  day,  even  a  French 
4hip-of-the-line  was  no  model  of  discipline  or  order,  and  a 
etter-of-marque  was  consequently  worse.  As  it  afterwards 
appeared,  we  were  first  seen  by  the  mate  of  the  watch,  who 
ran  to  the  taffrail,  and,  instead  of  giving  an  order  to  call  all 
hands,  he  hailed  us.  Mr.  Porbank,  our  second-mate,  «b- 
Vol.  I.  — 12 
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swered;  mumbling  his  words  so,  that,  if  they  were  bad 
French,  they  did  not  sound  like  good  English.  He  got  out 
the  name  "  Le  Hasard,  de  Bordeaux,"  pretty  plainly,  how* 
ever ;  and  this  served  to  mystify  the  mate  for  a  few  seconds. 
By  the  end  of  that  time,  our  bows  were  doubling  on  the 
Frenchman's  quarter,  and  we  were  sheering  into  him  so  fiist 
as  quite  to  distract  the  Nantes  man.  The  hail  had  been 
heard  below,  however,  and  the  Frenchmen  came  tumbling 
up  by  the  dozen,  forward  and  aft. 

Captain  Williams  was  a  prime  seaman,  and  one  of  the 
coolest  men  that  ever  lived.  Everything  that  day  was  done 
at  precisely  the  proper  moment.  The  Frenchman  attempted 
to  keep  off,  but  our  wheel  was  so  touched  as  to  keep  us  lap- 
ping in  nearly  a  parallel  line  with  them,  the  whole  time ; 
and  our  forward  sails  soon  becalmed  even  their  mainsail. 
Of  course  we  went  two  feet  to  their  one.  Marble  came  on 
the  forecastle,  just  as  our  cat-head  was  abreast  of  ^The 
Lady  V  forward-rigging.  Less  than  a  minute  was  required 
to  take  us  so  far  forward,  and  that  minute  was  one  of  great 
confusioo  among  the  French.  As  soon  as  Marble  got  on 
the  forecastle,  he  made  a  signal,  the  ensign  was  run  up»  and 
the  order  was  given  to  fire.  We  let  fly  all  five  of  our  niae- 
pounders,  loaded  whh  two  round  and  a  stand  of  grapSi  at 
the  same  moment.  At  the  next  instant,  the  crash  of  the 
ships  coming  foul  of  each  other  was  heard.  Marble  shouted 
**  Come  on,  boys !"  and  away  he,  and  I,  and  Neb,  and  all 
hands  of  us,  went  on  board  of  the  Frenchman  like  a  hurri- 
cane. I  anticipated  a  furious  hand  to  hand  confliet ;  but  we 
found  the  deck  deserted,  and  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
getting  possession.  The  surprise,  the  rush,  and  the  eSbci 
of  the  broadside,  gave  us  an  easy  victory.  The  French 
captain  had  been  nearly  cut  in  two  by  a  nine-pound  shot, 
moreover,  and  both  of  the  mates  were  severely  wounded. 
These  accidents  contributed  largely  to  our  success,  causing 
the  enemy  to  abandon  the  defence  as  hopeless.  We  had  not 
a  soul  hurt. 

The  prize  proved  to  be  the  ship  I  have  mentbned,  a  letter- 

of-marque,  from  Guadeloupe,  bound  to  Nantes.    She  was  a 

trifle  larger  than  the  Crisis,  mounted,  twelve  French  nines, 

and  had  eighty-three  souls  on  board  when  she  sailed.    Of 

,,^080,  however,  no  lese  than  twenty-three  had  been  killed 
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wounded  in  our  previous  afiair  with  her,  and  several 
were  absent  in  a  prize.  Of  the  wounded,  nearly  all  were 
■till  in  their  hammocks.  *  Among  the  remainder,  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  sufiered  by  our  close  and  destructive  broad* 
flide  on  the  present  occasion,  reducing  the  efficient  part  of 
her  crew  to  abodt  our  own  numbers.  The  vessel  was  new 
and  valuable,  and  her  cargo  was  invoiced  at  something  like 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  having  some  cochineal  among  lU 

As  soon  as  assured  of  our  victory,  the  Crisis's  main-top- 
sail was  braced  aback,  as  well  as  it  could  be,  and  her  helm 
put  down.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dame  was  kept  away, 
and  the  two  ships  went  clear  of  each  other.  Little  injury 
had  been  done  by  the  collision,  or  the  grinding;  and,  in 
consequence  of  our  guns  having  been  so  much  shotted,  no 
damage  whatever  was  done  the  lower  masts  of  the  prize. 
The  shot  had  just  force  enough  to  pass  through  the  bulwarks, 
make  splinters,  and  to  lodge.  This  led  both  vessels  in  good 
condition  for  going  into  port. 

At  first  it  was  determined  to  leave  me  in  2a  Dame  de 
NauttMj  as  prize*roaster,  with  directions  to  follow  tfae  Crisis 
into  Falmguthi  whither  she  was  bound  for  orders.  But,  on 
further  examination,  it  was  discovered  that  the  crew  of  an 
AmericaB  brig  was  on  board  the  prize  as  prisoners ;  la 
Dame  de  Nantes  having  captured  the  vessel  only  two  days 
before  we  met  the  former  the  first  time,  taken  out  her  people, 
manned  her,  and  ordered  her  for  Nantes.  These  Ameri- 
cans, including  the  master  and  two  mates,  amounted  to 
thirteen  souls  in  all,  and  th^  enabled  us  to  make  a  difierent 
disposition  of  the  prize.  The  result  of  an  hour  or  two's 
deliberations  was  as  follows : 

Our  old  second-mate,  whose  hurt  was  likely  to  require 
better  care  than  could  be  had  on  the  North-west  Coast,  was 
put  on  board  the  French  ship  as  prize-master,  with  orders  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  New  York.  The  master  and 
chief-mate  of  the  American  brig  agreed  to  act  under  him, 
and  to  assist  in  carrying  la  Dame  across  the  ocean.  Three 
or  four  of  our  invalids  were  sent  home  also,  and  the  libe- 
rated Americans  took  service  for  the  passage.  All  the 
French  wounded  were  lefl  in  the  ship,  under  the  cl^aige  of 
their  own  surgeong  who  was  a  man  of  some  little  merit. 
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though  a  good  deal  of  a  butcher,  as  was  too  much  the  ia8hi6ii 
of  that  day. 

It  was  dark  before  all  the  arrangements  were  madef,  when 
la  Danue  de  Nantes  turned  short  round  on  her  heel,  and 
made  sail  for  America.  Of  course  our  captain  sent  in  his 
official  report  by  her,  and  I  seized  a  moment  to  write  a  short 
letter  to  Grace,  which  was  so  worded  as  to  be  addressed  to 
the  whole  family.  I  knew  how  much  happiness  a  line  from 
me  would  bestow,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  inform  them, 
also,  that  I  wos  promoted  to  be  second-mate — ^the  second- 
mate  of  the  American  brig  having  shipped  as  my  successor 
in  the  rank  of  third-officer. 

The  parting  on  the  wide  ocean,  that  night,  was  solemn, 
and,  in  some  respects,  sad.  We  knew  tnat  several  who 
were  in  la  Dame  de  Nantes  would  probably  be  led  behind, 
as  she  travelled  her  long,  solitary  path,  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  ;  and  there  were  the  chances  that  she,  herself,  might 
never  arrive.  As  respects  the  last,  however,  the  odds 
were  in  her  favour,  the  American  coast  being  effectually 
cleared  of  French  privateers  by  that  time;  and  I  subse- 
Qoently  received  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars 
K>r  my  share  in  that  exploit.  How  I  was  a£^ted  by  the 
circumstance,  and  what  I  did  with  the  money,  will  appear 
in  the  sequel. 

The  Crisis  made  sail  on  a  bowline,  at  the  same  moment 
her  prize  filled  away  for  America;  Miles  Wallingford  a 
much  more  important  personage  than  he  had  been  a  few 
hours  before.  We  put  the  prisoners  below,  keeping  a  good 
watch  over  them,  and  hauled  off  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward,  in  order  to  avoid  any  French  cruisers  that  might  be 
hovering  on  their  own  coast.  Captain  Williams  seemed 
satisfied  with  the  share  of  glory  he  had  obtained,  and  mani« 
fested  no  further  disposition  to  seek  renown  in  arms.  Aa 
for  Marble,  I  never  knew  a  man  more  exalted  in  his  own 
esteem,  than  he  was  by  the  results  of  that  day^s  work.  It 
certainly  did  him  great  credit ;  but,  from  that  hour,  woe  to 
the  man  who  pretended  to  dispute  with  him  concerning  the 
character  of  any  sail  that  happened  to  cross  our  path. '    ' 

The  day  after  we  parted  company  with  our  priie,  we 
made  a  sail  to  the  westward,  and  hauled  up  to  tain  a  look 
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•t  her,  the  wind  baTing  shifted.  She  was  soon  proooanoed 
to  be  an  American ;  but,  though  we  showed  our  colours,  the 
stranger,  a  brig,  manifested  no  disposition  to  speak  us.  This 
indu<^  Captain  Williams  to  make  sail  in  chase,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  brig  endeavoured  to  elude  us  by  passing  ahead, 
and  the  run  was  pretty  nearly  on  our  course.  At  4,  P.  M . 
we  got  near  enough  to  throw  a  nine-pound  shot  between  the 
fellow's  masts,  when  the  chase  hove-to,  and  permitted  us  to 
come  up.  The  brig  proved  to  be  the  prize  of  la  Dame  de 
Naniety  and  we  took  possession  of  her  forthwith.  As  this 
vessel  was  loaded  with  flour,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  &c.,  and 
was  bound  to  London,  I  was  put  in  charge  of  her,  with  a 
young  man  of  my  own  age,  of  the  name  of  Roger  Talcott, 
for  my  assistant,  having  six  men  for  my  crew.  Of  course 
the  Frenchmen,  all  but  one  who  acted  as  cook  and  steward 
excepted,  were  received  on  board  the  Crisis.  Neb  went 
with  me,  through  his  own  and  my  earnest  entreaties,  though 
spared  by  Marble  with  great  reluctance. 

This  was  my  first  command ;  and  proud  enough  did  I 
feel  on  the  occasion,  though  almost  dying  with  the  appre- 
hension of  doing  something  wrong.  My  orders  were,  to 
make  the  Lizard  light,  and  to  crawl  along  up-channel,  keep- 
ing close  in  with  the  English  coast;  Captain  Williams 
anticipating  instructions  to  go  to  the  same  port  to  which  the 
Amanda  (the  brig)  was  bound,  and  expecting  to  overtake  us, 
afler  he  had  called  at  Falmouth  for  his  orders.  As  the 
Crisis  could  go  four  feet  to  the  Amanda's  three,  before  sun- 
set our  old  ship  was  hull  down  ahead  of  us. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  deck  the  next  morning,  I  found 
myself  on  the  wide  ocean,  with  nothing  in  sight,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  in  the  enemy's  seas,  with  a  valuable  vessel 
to  care  for,  my  way  to  find  into  narrow  waters  that  I  had 
never  entered,  and  a  crew  on  board,  of  whom  just  one-half 
were  now  on  their  first  voyage.  Our  green  hands  had 
manifested  the  aptitude  of  Americans,  and  had  done  wonders 
in  the  way  of  improvement ;  but  a  great  deal  still  remained 
to  be  learned.  The  Crisis's  complement  had  been  too  large 
to  employ  everybody  at  all  sorts  of  work,  as  is  usually  done 
in  a  merchant-vessel  with  her  ordinary  number  of  hands ; 
and  the  landsmen  had  to  take  their  chances  for  instruction. 

in* 
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Notwithstanding,  the  men  I  got  were  stout,  healthy,  williiig 
and  able  to  pull  and  haul  with  the  oldest  salts. 

By  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made,  I  was  now 
thrown  upon  my  own  resources.  Seamanship,  navigation, 
address,  prudence,  all  depended  on  me.  I  confess  I  was,  at 
first,  nearly  as  much  depressed  by  the  novelty  and  respon 
sibility  of  my  command,  as  Neb  was  delight^.  But  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  we  get  accustomed  to  changes  of  thi 
aorU  The  first  five  or  six  hours  set  me  quite  at  my  ease 
though  it  is  true  nothing  occurred  in  the  least  out  of  the 
usual  way ;  and,  by  the  time  the  sun  set,  I  should  have  been 
happy,  could  I  have  got  over  the  tineasiness  produced  by 
the  darkness*  The  wind  had  got  round  to  south-west,  and 
blew  fresh.  I  set  a  lower  and  a  top-mast  studding-sail,  and 
by  the  time  the  light  had  entirely  vanished,  the  bng  began 
to  drag  afler  her  canvass  in  a  way  to  keep  me  wide  awake. 
I  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  shorten  sail  or  not.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  was  the  apprehension  of  carrying  away  some- 
thing ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  fear  of  seeming  timid  in  the 
eyes  of  the  two  or  three  seamen  I  had  with  me.  I  watched 
the  countenances  of  these  men,  in  order  to  glean  their  private 
sentiments ;  but,  usually.  Jack  relies  so  much  on  his  officers, 
that  he  seldom  anticipates  evils.  As  for  Neb,  the  harder  it 
blew,  the  greater  was  his  rapture.  He  appeared  to  think 
the  wind  was  Master  Miles's,  as  well  as  the  ocean,  the  brig, 
and  himself.  The  more  there  was  of  each,  the  richer  I 
became.  As  for  Talcott,  he  was  scarcely  as  good  a  seaman 
as  myself,  though  he  was  well-educated,  had  good  manners, 
was  well-connected,  and  had  been  my  original  competitor 
for  the  office  of  third-mate.  I  had  been  preferred  only 
through  the  earnest  recommendations  of  Marble.  Talcott, 
however,  was  as  expert  a  navigator  as  we  had  in  the  ship, 
and  had  been  placed  with  me  on  that  account;  Captain 
Williams  fcmcying  two  heads  might  prove  better  than  one. 
I  took  this  young  man  into  the  cabin  with  me,  not  only  as  a 
companion,  but  to  give  him  consideration  with  the  people 
forward.  On  shore,  though  less  fortunate  in  the  way  of 
state,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  fully  my  equal  in 
position. 

Talcott  and  myself  remained  on  deck  tether  nearly  die 
whole  of  the  first  night,  and  the  little  sleep  I  (fid  get  was 
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deck,  and  which  I  had  determined  not  to  set,  after  rowsing 
it  up  for  that  purpose.  When  daylight  returned,  however, 
with  a  dear  horizon,  no  increase  of  wind,  and  nbthing  in 
sight,  I  was  so  much  relieved  as  to  take  a  good  nap  until 
eighL  All  that  day  we  started  neither  tack  nor  sheet,  nor 
touched  a  brace.  Towards  evening  I  went  alo^  myself  to 
look  for  land,  but  without  success,  though  I  knew,  from  our 
observation  at  noon,  it  could  not  b|^  far  pff.  Fifty  years  ago 
.the  longitude  was  the  rgreat  difficulty  with  navigators.  Both 
Talcott  and  myself  did  very  well  with  the  lunars,  it  is  true ; 
but  there  was  no  chance  to  observe,  and  even  lunars  soon 
get  out  (^  their  reckoning  among  currents  and  tides.  Glad 
enough,  then,  was  I  to  hear  Neb  sing  out  *^  Light  ahead  1" 
from  the  fore-top-saiUyard.  This  was  about  ten  o'clock. 
I  knew  this  light  must  be  the  lizard,  as  we  were  too  far  to 
.  the  eastward  for  Scilly.  The  course  was  changed  so  as  to 
bring  the  light  a  little  on  the  weather-bow ;  and  I  watched 
for  its  appearance  to  us  on  deck  with  an  anxiety  I  have 
experienced,  since,  only  In  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
Half  an  hour  sufficed  for  this,  and  then  I  felt  comparatively 
'  iiappy«  A  new  beginner  even  is  not  badly  off  witn  the  wind 
.  fresh  at  south-west,  and  the  Lizard  light  in  plain  view  on  his 
weather-bow,  if  he  happen  to  be  bound  up-channel.  Tha 
night,  consequently,  proved  to  be  more  comfortable  than  the 
previous. 

Next  morning  there  was  no  change,  except  in  the  brig's 
position.  We  were  well  in  the  channel,  had  the  land  as 
close  aboard  as  was  prudent,  and  could  plainly  see,  by 
•objects  ashore,  that  we  were  travelling  ahead  at  a  famous 
•rate.  We  went  within «  mile  of  the  Eddystone,  so  deter- 
mined was  I  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  the  iPrench 
privateers.  Next  morning  we  were  up  abreast  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  but  the  wind  had  got  round  to  the  southward  and 
eastward,  becoming  much  lighter,  and  so  scant  as  to  bring 
us  on  a  taut  bowline.  This  made  England  a  lee-shore,  and 
I  began  to  be  as  glad  to  get  off  it,  as  I  had  lately  been  to 
hug  it. 

All  this  time,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  we  kept  a 
ebarp  look-out,  on  board  the  brig,  for  enemies.  We  saw  a 
great  many  sail,  particularly  as  we  approached  the  Straits 
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of  Dover,  and  kept  as  much  aloof  from  all  as  circamstances 
would  allow.  Several  were  evidently  English  vessels-of- 
war,  and  1  felt  no  small  concern  on  the  subject  of  having 
some  of  my  men  impressed ;  for  at  that  period,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  ships  of  all  nations  that  traded  with  the 
'4^glish  lost  many  of  their  people  by  this  practice,  and  the 
American  crafl  more  than  any  other.  I  ascribed  to  our 
sticking  so  close  to  the  coast,  which  we  did  as  long  as  it  was 
at  all  safe,  the  manner  in  which  we  were  permitted  to  pass 
unnoticed,  or,  at  least,  undetained.  But,  as  we  drew  nearer 
to  the  narrow  waters,  I  had  little  hope  of  escaping  without 
being  boarded.  In  the  mean  while,  we  made  short  stretches 
off  the  land,  and  back  again,  all  one  day  and  night,  working 
slowly  to  the  eastward.  We  still  met  with  no  interruption. 
I  was  fast  getting  confidence  in  myself;  handling  the  Aman- 
da, in  my  own  judgment,  quite  as  well  as  Marble  could  have 
done  it,  and  getting  my  green  hands  into  so  much  nnethod 
and  practice,  that  I  should  not  have  hesitated  about  turning 
round  and  shaping  our  course  for  New  York,  so  far  as  the 
mere  business  of  navigating  the  vessel  was  concerned. 

The  lights  on  the  l^glish  coast  were  safe  guides  for  oar 
movements,  and  they  let  me  understand  how  much  we  made 
or  lost  on  a  tack.  Dungeness  was  drawing  nearer  slowly, 
to  appearances,  and  I  was  beginning  to  look  out  for  a  pilot ; 
when  Talcott,  who  had  the  watch,  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, came  with  breathless  haste  into  the  c^bin,  to  tell  me 
there  was  a  sail  closing  with  us  fast,  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
make  her  out  in  the  darkness,  she  was  kigger-rigged.  This 
was  startling  news  indeed,  for  it  was  almost  tantamount  to 
saying  the  stranger  was  a  Frenchman.  I  did  not  undress 
at  all,  and  was  on  deck  in  a  moment.  The  vessel  in  chase 
was  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  our  lee-quarter,  but  coald 
be  plainly  enough  distinguished,  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  she 
was  a  lugger.  There  were  certainly  English  luggers ;  bat 
all  the  traditions  of  the  profession  had  taught  me  to  regard 
a  vessel  of  that  particular  rig  as  a  Frenchman.  I  had  heard 
of  privateers  from  Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  and  various  other 
ports  in  France,  running  over  to  the  English  coast  in  the 
night,  and  making  prizes,  just  as  this  fellow  seemed  disposed 
to  serve  us.  Luckily,  our  head  was  toward  the  land,  and 
we  were  looking  about  a  point  and  a  half  to  windward  of  tba 
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light  on  Dungenessy  being  also  fiivouied  with  a  flood-tide,  ao» 
iar  as  we  c^d  judge  by  the  rapid  drift  of  the  yessei  to 
windward. 

My  decision  was  made  in  a  minute.  I  knew  nothing  of 
batteries,  or  where  to  seek  protection ;  but  there  was  .the 
land|  and  I  determined  to  make  for  it  as  fiist  as  I  could.  By 
keeping  the  brig  a  good  full,  and  making  all  the  sail  she 
could  carry,  I  thought  we  might  run  ashore  before  thb  lugger 
could  get  alongside  us*  As  for  her  firing,  I  did  not  believe 
she  would  dare  to  attempt  that,  as  it  might  bring  some  E^ns* 
lish  cruiser  on  her  heels,  and  France  was  some  hours'  sail 
distant.  The  fore  and  mizen  top-gallant-sails  were  set  as 
fast  as  possible,  the  ¥reather-brace8  pulled  upon  a  little,  the 
bowlines  eased,  and  the  brig  kept  a  rap*fulL  The  Amanda 
was  no  flyer,  certainly ;  but  she  seemed  frightened  as  much 
as  we  were  ourselves,  that  night.  I  never  knew  her  to  gal 
along  so  fast,  considering  the  wind ;  and  really  there  was  a 
short  time  when  1  began  to  think  she  held  her  own,  the  lug- 
ger being  jammed  up  as  close  as  she  could  be.  But  this 
was  all  delusion,  that  crafl  coming  afler  us  more  like  a  sea« 
serpent  than  a  machine  carried  ahead  by  canvass.  I  was 
soon  certain  that  escape  from  such  a  racer  by  sailing,  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

The  land  and  light  were  now  close  aboard  us,  and  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  hear  the  brig's  keel  grinding  on  the 
bottom.  At  this  instant  I  caught  a  mint  glimpse  of  a  vessel 
at  anchor  to  the  eastward  of  the  point,  and  apparently  dis- 
tant about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  thought  struck  me  that 
she  might  be  an  EInglish  cruiser,  for  they  frequently  anchored 
in  such  places ;  and  I  called  out,  as  it  might  be  instinctivdy, 
*J  luff!"  Neb  was  at  the  helm,  and  I  knew  by  his  cheerful 
answer  that  the  fellow  was  delighted.  It  was  lucky  we  \uSbd 
as  we  did,  for,  in  coming  to  the  wind,  the  vessel  gave  a 
scrape  that  was  a  fearful  admonisher  of  what  would  have 
happened  in  another  minute.  The  Amanda  minded  her 
helm  beautifully,  however,  and  we  went  past  the  nearest 
land  without  any  further  hints,  heading  up  just  high  enoush 
to  fetch  a  little  to  windward  of  the  vessel  at  anchor.  At  the 
next  momept,  the  lugger,  then  about  a  cable's  length  from 
us,  was  shut  in  by  the  land.  I  was  now  in  great  hopes  the 
F^^nohmai^  lyouU  be  oUi£ed;to  tack ;  but  be  hacLmnmoied    ^ 
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his  distance  well,  and  felt  certain,  it  woald  seem,  that  ke 
could  lay  past.  He  reasoned,  probably,  as  Nelson  is  said 
to  have  reasoned  at  the  Nile,  and  as  some  of  his  captains 
unquestionably  did  reason;  that  is,  if  there  was  water 
enough  for  us,  there  was  water  enough  for  him.  In  another 
minute  I  saw  him,  jammed  nearly  into  the  wind's  eye,  luffing 
past  the  point,  and  falling  as  easily  into  our  woke  as  if  drawn 
oy  attraction. 

All  this  time,  the  night  was  unbroken  by  any  sound.  Not 
a  hail,  nor  a  call,  our  own  orders  exceptedi  and  they  had 
been  given  in  low  tones,  had  been  audible  on  board  the 
Amanda.    As  regards  the  vessel  at  anchor,  she  appeared  to 

F'ive  herself  no  concerik  There  she  lay,  a  fine  ship,  and,  as 
thought,  a  vessel-of-war,  like  a  marine  bird  asleep  on  its 
proper  element.  We  were  directly  between  her  and  the 
lugger,  and  it  is  possible  her'anchor*watch  did  not  see  the 
latter.  The  three  vessels  were  not  more  than  half  a  cahle't 
length  asunder ;  that  is,  we  were  about  that  distance  (Vom 
the  ship,  and  the  lugger  was  a  very  little  farther  from  fm 
Five  minutes  must  determine  the  matter.  I  was  on  the 
brig's  forecastle,  anxiously  examining  all  Icould  tnake.out 
on  board  the  ship,  as  her  size,  and  shape,  and  rig,  becams 
slowly  more  and  more  distinct ;  and  I  hailed— 

"  Ship  ahoy  I" 

"HiUoa!     What  brig's  that r 

**An  American,  with  a  French  privateer-Kicger  doie 
on  board  me,  directly  in  my  wake.  Tou  hAd  better  be 
stirring  I" 

I  heard  the  quick  exclamation  of  **  The  devil  there  is  I* 
•*  Bloody  Yankees  I"  came  next.  Then  followed  the  call  of 
**  All  hands."  It  was  plain  enough  my  notice  had  set  every- 
thibg  in  motion  in  that  quarter.  Talcott  now  came  runmnc 
forward  to  say  he  thought,  from  some  movements  <^n  boara 
the  lugger,  that  her  people  were  now  first  apprised  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  ship.  I  had  been  sadly  disappointed  al  the 
call  for  all  hands  on  board  the  ship,  for  it  was  in  the  man* 
ner  of  a  merchantman,  instead  of  that  of  a  vessel*oAwa& 
But  we  were  getting  too  near  to  remain  much  longer  Id 
doubt.  The  Amanda  was  already  sweeping  up  on  the  Bog* 
IbhnMU^s  bows,  not  more  than  forty  yards  distant 
"  ^Ote'is  an  English  WesMtktiaimUi,  Mr.  WOmgfbH^'^ 
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said  one  of  my  oldest  seamen ;  ^  and  a  running  ship ;  some 
vessel  that  has  deserted  or  lost  her  convoy." 

^Do  you  know  anything  of  the  lugger?*'  demanded  an 
officer  from  on  board  the  ship,  in  a  voice  that  was  not  very 
amicable. 

**  No  more  than  you  see ;  she  has  chased  me,  close  aboard 
for  the  last  twenty  minutes." 

There  was  no  reply  to  this  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  was 
asked — ^*  To  tack,  and  give  us  a  little  chance,  by  drawing 
him  away  for  a  few  minutes.  We  are  armed,  and  will  come 
out  to  your  assistance*" 

Had  I  been  ten  years  older,  experience  in  the  faith  of 
men,  and  especially  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  gaini 
would  have  prevented  ine  from  complying  with  this  request ; 
but,  at  eighteen,  one  views  these  things  difierently.  it  did 
appear  to  me  ungenerous  to  lead  an  enemy  in  upon  a  man 
in  his  sleep,  and  not  endeavour  to  do  something  to  aid  the 
surprised  party.  I  answered  *'ay,  ay !"  therefore,  and  tacked 
directly  alongside  of  the  ship.  But  the  manoeuvre  was  too 
late,  the  lugger  coming  in  between  the  ship  and  the  brig, 
just  as  we  began  to  draw  ahead  again,  leaving  him  room, 
and  getting  a  good  look  at  us  both.  The  Bnglishman  ap- 
peared the  most  inviting,  I  suppose,  for  she  up  helm  and 
went  on  board  of  him  on  his  quarter.  Neither  party  used 
their  guns.  We  were  so  near,  however,  as  plainly  to  under- 
stand the  whole,  to  distinguish  the  orders,  and  even  to  hear 
the  blows  that  were  struck  by  hand.  It  was  an  awfbl  minute 
to  us  in  the  brig.  The  cries  of  the  hurt  reached  us  in  the 
stillness  of  that  gloomy  morning,  and  oaths  mingled  with 
the  clamour.  Though  taken  by  surprise,  John  Bull  fought 
well ;  though  we  could  perceive  that  he  was  overpowered, 
however,  just  ns  the  distance,  and  the  haze  that  was  be- 
ginning to  gather  thick  around  the  land,  shut  in  the  two 
vessels  from  our  view. 

The  disappearance  of  the  two  combatants  furnished  me 
with  a  hint  how  to  proceed.  I  stood  out  three  or  four  min- 
utes longer,  or  a  sufficient  distance  to  make  certain  we  should 
not  be  seen,  and  tacked  again.  In  order  to  draw  as  fast  as 
possible  out  of  the  line  of  sight,  we  kept  the  brig  off  a  little^ 
and  then  ran  in  towards  the  English  coast,  which  was  Bofll^ 
eiently  distant  to  enable  us  to  stand  on  In  that  direction 
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little  tine  longer.  This  expedient  succeeded  perfectly ;  fori 
when  we  found  it  necessary  to  tack  again,  day  began  to 
dawn.  Shortly  afler,  we  could  just  discern  the  West-India 
man  and  the  lugger  standing  off  the  land,  making  the  best 
of  their  way  towards  the  French  coast.  In  1799,  it  is  pos* 
sible  that  this  bold  Frenchman  got  his  prize  into  some  of  his 
own  ports,  though  three  or  four  years  later  it  would  have 
been  a  nearly  hopeless  experiment.  As  for  the  Amanda, 
she  was  safe ;  and  Nelson  did  not .  feel  happier,  afler  his 
great  achievement  at  the  Nile,  than  I  felt  at  the  success  of 
my  own  expedient.  Talcott  congratulated  me  and  applauded 
me ;  and  I  belieye  all  of  us  were  a  little  too  much  disposed 
to  ascribe  to  our  own  steadiness  and  address,  much  that 
oudit  fairly  to  have  been  imputed  to  chance. 

Off  Dover  we  got  a  pilot,  and  learned  that  the  ship  cap- 
tured was  the  Dorothea,  a  valuable  West-Indiaman  that  had 
stolen  away  from  her  convoy,  and  come  in  alcme,  the  pre* 
vious  evening.  She  anchored  under  Dun^eness  at  the  first 
of  the  ebb,  and,  it  seems,  had  preferred  takmg  a  good  night's 
rest  to  venturing  out  in  the  dark,  when  the  flood  made.  Her 
berth  was  a  perfectly  snug  one,  and  the  lugger  would  pro- 
bably never  have  found  her,  had  we  not  led  her  directly  in 
upon  her  prey. 

I  was  now  relieved  from  all  charge  of  the  brig ;  and  a 
relief  I  found  it,  between  shoals,  enemies,  and  the  tides,  of 
which  I  knew  nothing.  That  day  we  got  into  the  Downs, 
and  came-to.  .  Here  I  saw  a  fleet  at  anchor ;  and  a  pretty 
Btir  it  made  among  the  man-of-warVmen,  when  our  story 
was  repeated  among  them.  I  do  think  twenty  of  their  boats 
were  alongside  of  us,  to  get  the  facts  from  the  original 
source.  Among  others  who  thus  appeared,  to  question  me, 
was  one  old  gentleman,  whom  I  suspected  of  being  an  ad- 
miral. He  was  in  shore-dress,  and  came  in  a  plain  way; 
the  men  in  his  boat  declining  to  answer  any  questions ;  but 
they  paid  him  unusual  respect.  This  gentleman  asked  me 
a  great  many  particulars,  and  I  told  him  the  whole  story 
frankly,  concealing  or  colouring  nothing.  He  was  evidently 
much  interested.  When  he  went  away,  he  shook  me  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  and  said — "  Young  gentleman,  you  havs 
mted  prudeQtIy  and  well.  Never  mind  the  grumbling  of 
9|f.oi^,  lads;  tbey  think  only  of  themselves,    {t  wa^ 
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your  riglit  and  your  duty  to  save  your  own  vessel,  if  you 
tXHild,  without  doing  anything  dishonourable;  and  I  see 
nothing  wrong  in  your  conduct.  But  it's  a  sad  disgrace  to 
us,  to  let  these  French  rascals  be  picking  up  their  crumbs 
in  this  fashion,  right  under  our  hawse-holes." 


CHAPTER  X. 

^  How  pleasant  and  how  sad  the  fomiqf  tids 
Of  human  life,  when  aide  liy  Mb  ^ 

The  child  and  yoolh  begin  to  glide 
Akmg  the  vale  of  years : 
Tbe  pure  twin-being  for  a  little  space. 
With  lightsome  hei^  and  yet  a  graver  ftce. 
Too  young  for  wos,  though  not  for  tears.** 


With  what  interest  and  deference  moct  Americans  of  any 
education  regarded  England,  her  history,  laws  and  institn- 
tions,  in  1799 !  There  were  a  few  exceptions— warm  poli- 
tical partisans,  and  here  and  there  an  individual  whose  feel- 
ings had  become  embittered  by  some  particular  incident  of 
the  revolution — but  surprisingly  few,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  country  was  only  fifleen  years  from  the  peace.  I 
question  if  there  ever  existed  another  instance  of  as  strong 

•  provincial  admiration  for  the  capital,  as  independent  America 
manifested  for  the  mother  country,  in  spite  of  a  thousand 

.  just  grievances,  down  to  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812.  I 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  nor  was  Talcott.  Neither  of 
us  had  ever  seen  England  before  we  made  tbe  Lizard  on 

.  this  voyage,  except  through  our  minds'  eyes ;  and  these-  had 
presented  quantities  of  beauties  and  excellencies  that  cer- 
tainly vanished  on  a  nearer  approach.  By  this  I  merely 
mean  that  we  had  painted  in  too  high  colours,  as  is  apt  to 
be  the  case  when  the  imagination  holds  the  pencil ;  not  that 
there  was  any  unusual  absence  of  things  worthy  to  be  com- 

.  mended.  On  the  contrary,  even  at  this  late  hour,  I  consider 
England  as  a  model  for  a  thousand  advantages,  even  to  our 
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own  inappreciable  selves.    Nevertheless,  much  ddosion  was 
blended  with  our  admiration. 

English  history  was  virtually  American  history;  and 
everything  on  the  land,  as  we  made  our  way  towards  town, 
which  the  pilot  could  point  out,  was  a  source  of  amusement 
and  delight.  We  had  to  tide  it  up  to  London,  and  had  plenty 
of  leisure  to  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen.  The  Thames  is 
neither  a  handsome,  nor  a  very  magnificent  river ;  but  it 
was  amazing  to  witness  the  number  of  vessels  that  then 
ascended  or  descended  it*  There  was  scarce  a  sort  of  craft 
known  to  Christendom,  a  few  of  the  Mediterranean  excepted, 
that  was  not  to  be  seen  there ;  and  as  for  the  colliers,  we 
drifted  through  a  forest  of  them  that  seemed  large  enough 
to  keep  the  town  a  twelvemonth  in  fire-wood|  b^  simply 
burning  their  spars.  The  manner  in  which  the  pilot  han« 
died  our  brig,  too,  among  the  thousand  ships  that  lay  in 
tiers  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  passage  we  had  to  thread, 
was  perfectly  surprising  to  me ;  resembling  the  management 
of  a  coachman  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  more  than  the 
ordinary  working  of  a  ship.  I  can  safely  say  I  learned 
more  in  the  Thames,  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  vessel  in  oom- 
mand,  and  in  doing  what  I  pleased  with  her,  than  in  the 
whole  of  my  voyage  to  Canton  and  back  again.  As  for 
Neb,  he  rolled  his  dark  eyes  about  in  wonder,  and  took  an 
occasion  to  say  to  me — ^^  He  '11  make  her  talk,  Masser  Miles, 
afore  he  have  done.''  I  make  no  doubt  the  navigation  from 
the  Forelands  to  the  bridges,  as  it  was  conducted  thirty 
years  since,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  seamanship  of  the 
English.  Steamers  are  doing  away  with  much  of  this  prac- 
tice,  though  the  colliers  still  have  to  rely  on  themselves. 
Coals  will  scarcely  pay  for  tugging.  > 

I  had  been  directed  by  Captain  Williams  to  deliver  the 
brig  to  her  original  consignee,  an  American  merchant  esta- 
blished in  the  modern  j&bylon,  reserving  the  usual  claim 
for  salvage.  This  I  did,  and  that  gentleman  sent  hands  on 
board  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel,  relieving  me  entirely  from 
all  farther  responsibility.  As  the  captain  in  his  letter  had, 
inadvertently  I  trust,  mentioned  that  he  had  put  ^*  Mr.  Wal« 
lingfbrd,  his  third  mate,"  in  charge,  I  got  no  invitation  to 
dinner^from  the  consignee ;  thoueh  the  af&ir  of  the  capture 
under  Dongeness  found  its  way  mto  the  paptM^  «t4  DmI»  I 


•■ 


have  always  thought,  wHh  the  usual  caption  of  ^  Taahee 
Trick.''  Yankee  trick !  Tins  phrase,  so  oilea  careiessly 
used,  has  probably  done  a  grewt  deal  of  harm  in  this  country. 
The  young  and  ambitious— -there  afe  all  sorts  of  ambitionp 
and,  among  others,  that  of  being  a  rogue ;  as  a  proof  of 
which,  one  daily  hears  people  call  enry,  jealousy,  covetous 
ness,  avarice,  and  half  of  the  meaner  vices,  ambition— the 
young  and  ambiiiout,  then,  of  this  country,  too  oAen  think 
to  do  a  good  thing,  that  shall  have  some  of  the  peculiar 
merit  of  a  certain  other  good  thing  that  they  have  heard 
laughed  at  and  applauded,  under  this  designation.  I  cam 
account  in  no  dher  manner  for  the  great  and  increasing 
number  of  '*  Yankee  tricks''  that  are  ef  daily  occuraence 
among  us*  Among  other  improvements  in  taste,  nol  to  say 
in  morals,  that  might  be  introduced  into  the  American  press, 
would  be  the  omission  of  the  histories  of  these  rare  inveo* 
tions.  As  two-thirds  of  the  editors  of  the  whole  country, 
however,  are  Yankees,  I  suppose  they  must  be  permitted  to 
^o  on  exulting  in  the  cleverness  of  their  race.  We  ane 
indebted  to  the  Puritan  stock  for  most  of  our  instructors- 
editors  and  school-masters— -and  when  one  coolly  regards 
the  prodi^ous  progress  of  the  people  in  morals,  public  ankl 
private  virtue,  honesty,  ami  ether  estimable  qualities,  he 
must  indeed  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  our  masters  so  early 
discovered  «*  a  church  without  a  bishop*" 

I  had  an  opportunity,  while  in  London,  however,  of  ascer* 
taining  that  the  land  of  our  fathers,  which  by  the  way  has 
archbishops,  contains  something  besides  an  unalloyed  virtue 
in  its  bosom.  At  Gravesend  we  took  on  board  tvfo  custom- 
house officers,  (they  always  set  a  rogue  to  watch  a  rogue,  in 
the  English  revenue  system,)  and  they  remained  in  the  brig 
until  she  was  discharged.  One  of  these  men  had  been  a 
gentleman's  servant,  and  he  owed  his  place  to  his  former 
master's  interest.  He  was  a  miracle  of  custom-house  inte- 
grity and  disinterestedness,  as  I  discovered  in  the  first  hour 
of  our  intercourse.  Perceiving  a  lad  of  eighteen  in  charge 
of  the  prize,  and  ignorant  that  this  lad  had  read  a  good  deal 
of  Latin  and  Greek  uf!ider  excellent  Mr.  Hardinge,  besides 
being  the  heir  of  Clawbonny,  I  suppose  he  fancied  he  would 
have  an  easy  time  with  him.  This  man's  name  was  Swee* 
Hey     Perceiving  m  me  an  eagiefr  desifs  ta  see  everythiQ%^ 
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the  brig  was  no  sooner  at  her  roooringa,  than  he  proposed  a 
truise  ashore.  It  was  Sweeney  who  showed  me  the  way 
to  the  consignee's,  and,  that  business  accomplished,  he  pro- 

Kied  that  we  should  proceed  on  and  take  a  look  at  St. 
ul's,  the  Monument,  and,  as  he  gradually  found  my  tastes 
«ore  intellectual  than  he  bad  at  first  supposed^  the  wonders 
of  the  West  End.  I  was  nearly  a  week  under  the  pilotage 
of  the  "Admirable  Sweeney."  Afler  showing  me  the  exteriors 
of  all  the  things  of  mark  about  the  town,  and  the  interiors 
of  a  few  that  I  was  disposed  to  pay  for,  he  descended  in  his 
.tastes,  and  carried  me  through  Wapping,  its  purlieus  and  its 
scenes  of  atrocities.  I  have  always  thought  Sweeney  was 
'  sounding  me,  and  hoping  to  ascertain  my  true  character,  by 
the  course  he  took;  and  that  .he  betrayed  his  motives  in  a 
.proposition  which  he  finally  made,  and  which  brought  our 
■lotimacy  to  a  sudden  close.  The  result,  however,  was  to 
.let  me  into  secrets  I  should  probably  have  never  learned  in 
any  other  manner.  Still,  I  had  read  and  heard  too  much  to 
be  easily  duped ;  and  I  kept  myself  not  only  out  of  the  power 

■  of  my  tempter,  but  out  of  the  power  of  all  that  could  injure 
me,  remaining  simply  a  curious  observer  of  what  was  placed 
before  my  eyes.  Good  Mr.  Hardinge's  lessons  were  not 
wholly  forgotten ;  I  could  run  away  from  him,  much  easier 
than  from  his  precepts. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  visit  I  made  to  a  house  called  the 

Black  Horse,  in  St.  Catherine's  Liane.    This  last  was  a 

.narrow  street  that  ran  across  the  site  of  the  docks  that  now 

'  bear  the  same  name ;  and  it  was  the  resort  of  all  the  local 

■  infamy  of  WapfHug.  I  say  local  infamy ;  for  there  were 
portions  of  the  West  End  that  were  even  worse  than  any* 
thing  which  a  mere  port  could  produce.  Commerce,  that 
parent  of  so  much  that  is  useful  to  man,  has  its  dark  side  as 

■  everything  else  of  earth ;  and,  among  its  other  evils,  it  drags 
.  after  it  a  long  train  of  low  vice ;  but  this  train  is  neither  so 
-  long  nor  so  broad  as  that  which  is  chained  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  ,the  great.     Appearances  excepted,  and  they  are 
far  less  than  might  be  expected,  I  think  the  West  End  could 
beat  Wapping  out  and  out,  in  ever/  essential  vice ;  and,  if 

■  St.  Giles  be  taken  into  the  account,  I  know  of  no  salvo  in 
.  favour  of  the  land  over  the  sea. 

Our  visit  to  the  Black  Boise^waa  i»id  of  a  S.uoday,  that 
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being  the  leisure  moment  of  all  classes  of  labourers,  and  tli» 
day  when,  being  attired  in  their  best,  they  fancied  themselmi 
best  prepared  to  appear  in  the  world.  I  will  here  remark, 
that  I  have  nerer  been  in  any  portion  of  Christendom  that 
keeps  the  Sabbath  precisely  as  it  is  kept  in  Am^ca.  In  all 
other  countries,  even  the  most  rigorously  severe  in  their  \ 
practices,  it  is  kept  as  a  day  of  recreation  and  rest,  as  w^l 
as  of  public  devotbn.  Even  in  the  Amencan  towns,  the 
old  observances  are  giving  way  before  the  longings  or  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature ;  and  Sunday  is  no  longer  what  it 
was.  I  have  witnessed  scenes  of  brawling,  blasphemy  ^od 
rude  tumult,  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  on  Sundays, 
within  the  last  fow  years,  that  I  have  never  seen  in  anjr  y 
other  part  of  the  work!  on  similar  oceasioiis ;  and  serioiis  / 
doubts  of  the  expediency  of  the  high-pressure  principle  hante  "^ 
beset  me,  whatever  may  be  the  just  constructions  of  doctrine. 
With  the  last  I  pretend  not  to  meddle;  but,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  it  would  seem  wise,  if  you  cannot  make  men 
all  that  they  ought  to  be,  to  aim  at  such  social  r^ulatioos 
as  shall  make  them  as  little  vile  as  possible.  But,  to  retom 
to  the  Black  Horse  in  St.  Catherine's  Lane — a  place  whose 
very  name  was  associated  with  vileness.. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  characters  of  its  female 
visiters.  Most  of  them  were  young,  many  of  them  were 
still  blooming  and  handsome,  but  all  of  them  were  aban- 
doned. **  I  ne^  tell  you  nolhmg  of  these  girls,"  said  Sweeney, 
who  was  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  ordering  a  pot  of 
beer,  and  motioning  me  to  take  a  seat  at  a  vacant  table— 
*'  but,  as  for  the  men  you  see  here,  half  are  house-breaken 
and  pickpockets,  come  to  pass  the  day  genteelly  anK>ng  you 

fmtlemen-«ail<Mrs.  There  are  two  or  three  faces  here  that 
have  seen  at  the  Old  Bailey,  myself;  and  how  they  have 
remained  in  the  country,  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  You 
perceive  these  follows  are  just  as  much  at  th^r  ease,  and  tho 
landlord  who  receives  and  entertains  them  is  just  as  much 
at  hit  esiaef  as  if  the  whole  party  were  merely  honest  men^" 
**  How  happens  it,"  I  asked,  ^  that  such  known  rogues 
are  allowed  to  go  at  large,  or  that  this  inn-keeper  dam 
receive  them  V* 

'*Oh!  you 're  a  child  yet,  or  you  would  not  ask  such  m 
question !    You  must  know,  Maslipr  Wallingford,  that  the 
18  • 


liw  protectf  rogueg  as  well  as  boqegt  men.  To  convict  a 
lici^ockety  you  must  have  witaesses  imd  jurors  to  agiod,  aod 
l^fosecutors,  and  a  sig^  of  things  Uiat  are  not  as  plenty  as 
fKKket-handkerchiefs,  or  even  wallets  and  Bank  of  Englaad 
ootes.  Besidesi  these  fellows  can  prove  aa  alibi  any  day  in 
tue  week.    An  alibi,  you  must  know———" 

^  I  know  very  well  what  an  alijbi  nieans>  Mr.  Sweeney.'' 

<<The  deuce  you  do!"  exclahned  the  protector  of  the 
j's  revenue^  eyeing  me  a  Uttle  distrustfully.  '*  And  pray 
bow  should  one  as  yomig  as  you,  ^od  coming  from  a  new 
•ountry  like  Americay  know  that!" 

**  Oh !"  said  I,  laughing,  **  Anmica  is  just  the  country  for 
mlibU — everybody  is  everywhere,  and  nobody  anywhere. 
The  whole  Bation  is  in  motion,  and  there  is  every  imagina- 
Me  opportunity  for  aUhit^ 

I  believe  I  owed  the  development  of  Sweeney's  ^'  ulterior 
tfews"  to  this  QEUfdess  speech.  He  hadiio  other  idea  of  the 
Wi6rd  than  its  le^l  sigmfieatioa ;  and  it  must  have  struck 
him  as  a  little  suspicious  that  one  of  my  apparent  coniytion 
io  life,  and  especially  of  my  yeans,  shoirid  be  thus  ear^y 
instfueled  in  the  meaning  of  this  very  usefol  professional 
term.  It  was  a  minute  befoie  he  spoke  agaim  having  been 
all  that  time  studying  my  coupteoance. 

**  And  piay,  Master  Waliiagibrd,"  he  then  inquired,  <*  dc 
yeo  happen  to  know  whal  noWt  prosef  t/i  means,  too  7" 

^  Certainly  ;  it  means  to  give  up  the  chase.  The  French 
lugger  under  Dungeness  entered  a  noUepratequi  as  respecti 
ny  brig,  when  she  fiMud  her  hands  fulkof  the  West-India* 
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So,  80 ;  I  find  I  hAve  been  keeping  compai^y  all  thit 
foe  with  a  knowing  one,  anc|  I  such  a  simpleton  as  to  fancy 
him  green !  Well,  thi^  I  ahould  Knre  to  be  done  by  a  pavi 
Jonathan  I" 

"  Fob,  poh,  Mr.  Sweeney,  I  can  tell  you  a  story  of  twc 
of  our  naval  offioors^  that  took  plaoe  just  before  we  sailed  ,- 
and  then  you  will  learn  that  ail  hands  of  us»  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Big  Pood^  aqdeist^nd  I^atin*  One  of  these 
^Hfieers  had  been  ongagod  19  a  duel,  and  he  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  lie  hid.  A  friend  and  shipmate,  who  was  in  his 
ioeetet,  dame  ono  day  in  a  great  hurry  to  tell  him  that  the 
of  Iho  fltal(a  im  which  tlw  parties  fought  had 
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**  entered  a  nolle  prosequi"  against  the  offenders.  He  had 
a  newspaper  with  the  whole  thing  in  it,  in  print.  "  What  *t 
a  nolle  proBeqyi^  Jack  f  asked  Tom.  '^  Why,  it 's  Latb, 
to  be  sure,  and  it  means  some  infernal  thing  or  other.  We 
must  contrive  to  find  out,  for  it 's  half  the  battle  to  know  who 
and  what  you  Ve  got  to  face.''  ^<  Well,  you  know  lots  of 
lawyers,  and  dare  show  your  face ;  so,  just  step  out  and  ask 
one."  "  I  '11  trust  no  lawyer ;  I  might  put  the  question  to 
some  chap  who  has  fct^en  fee'd.  But  ni^  both  studied  a  little 
Latin  when  boys,  and  between  us  we  'U  undermine  the  mten- 
ing."  Tom  assented,  and  to  work  they  went.  Jack  had 
the  most  Latin ;  but,  do  all  he  could,  he  was  not  able  to  find 
a  "•  nolle^^  in  any  dictionary.  Afler  a^great  deal  of  conjee* 
ture,  the  friends  agreed  1t  must  be  the  root  of  knowledge,'* 
and  that  point  was  settled.  As  for  ^^ prosequit^^  it  was  not 
so  difficult,  as  '*  sequor"  was  a  familiar  word ;  and,  after 
some  cogitation,  Jack  announced  his  discoveries.  ^*  If  thia 
thing  were  in  English,  now,"  he  said,  <'  a  fellow  might  un- 
derstand it.  In  that  case,  I  should  say  that  the  sheriff's 
men  were  in  '^  pursuit  of  knowledge ;""  that  is,  hunting  after 
you  ;  but  Latin,  you  remember,  was  always  an  inverted  sort 
of  stuff,  and  that  *pro*  alters  the  whole  signification.  The 
paper  says  they've  ^entered  a  nolle  prosequi;^  and  the 
*  entered'  explains  the  whole.  ^  Entered  a  nolle'  meanS| 
have  entered  on  the  knowledge,  got  a  scent ;  you  see  it  is 
law  English ;  *  pro'  means  *  how,'  and  *  sequi,'  *  to  give 
chase.'  The  amount  of  it  all  is,  Tom,  that  they  are  on  your 
heels,  and  I  must  go  to  work  and  send  you  off,  at  once,  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  where  you  may 
laugh  at  them  and  their  ^  nolle  prosequis'  together."* 

Sweeney  hiughed  heartily  at  this  story,  though  he  clearij 
did  not  take  the  joke,  which  I  presume  he  fancied  lay  oon* 
cealed  under  an  American  flash  language ;  and  he  proposed 
by  way  of  finishing  the  day,  to  carry  me  to  an  entertainment 
where,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  Amencan  officers  were 
fond  of  sometimes  passing  a  few  minutes.  I  was  led  to,  a 
Wapping  assembly-room,  on  entering  which  I  found  myself 
in  a  party  composed  of  some  forty  or  fifty  cooks  and  stew* 
ards  of  American  vessels,  cdl  as  black  as  th^r  own  podi 
'  ■ — — — ■ If 

*  Thera  k  said  to  be  Ibcmdfttkm  for  thb  story. 
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/  with  partners  of  the  usual  colour  and  bloom  of  English  girls. 
I  bave  as  few  prejudices  of  colour  as  any  American  well  can 
huve ;  but  I  will  confess  this  scene  struck  me  as  being  pain- 

y        fully  out  of  keeping.     In  England,  however,  nothing  seemed 

^N^  to  be  thought  of  it ;  and  I  afterwards  found  that  marriages 
ftetween  English  women,  and  men  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  were  very  common  occurrences. 

When  he  had  given  me  this  ball  as  the  climax  of  his  com- 
pliments, Sweeney  betrayed  the  real  motive  of  all  his  atten- 
tions. Afler  drinking  a  pot  of  beer  extra,  well  laced  with 
gin,  he  offered  his  services  in  smuggling  anything  ashore 
that  the  Amanda  might  happen  to  contain,  and  which  I,  as 
the  prize-master,  might  feel  a  desire  to  appropriate  to  my 
own  particular  purposes.  I  met  the  proposal  with  a  little 
warmth,  letting  my  tempter  understand  that  I  considered  his 
ofier  so  near  an  insult,  that  it  must  terminate  our  acquaint- 
ance. The  man  seemed  astounded.  In  the  first  place,  he 
evidently  thought  all  goods  and  chattels  were  made  to  be 
plundered,  and  then  he  was  of  opinion  that  plundering  was 
a  very  common  "  Yankee  trick."  Had  I  been  an  English- 
man, he  might  possibly  have  understood  my  conduct ;  but, 
with  him,  it  was  so  much  a  habit  to  fancy  an  American  a 
rogue,  that,  as  I  aflerwards  discovered,  he  was  trying  to  per- 
suade the  leader  of  a  press-gang  that  I  was  the  half-educated 
and  illegitimate  son  of  some  English  merchant,  who  wished 
to  pass  himself  o0*  for  an  American.  I  pretend  not  to  ac- 
count for  the  contradiction,  though  I  have  oflen  met  with 
the  same  moral  phenomena  among  his  countrymen;  but 
here  was  as  regular  a  rogue  as  ever  cheated,  who  pretended 
to  think  roguery  indigenous  to  certain  nations,  among  whom 
Ilia  own  was  not  included. 

At  length  I  was  cheered  with  the  sight  of  the  Crisis,  as 
she  came  drilling  through  the  tiers,  turning,  and  twisting, 
and  glancing  along,  just  as  the  Amanda  had  done  before 
her.  The  pilot  carried  her  to  moorings  quite  near  us ;  and 
Talcott,  Neb  and  I  were  on  board  her,  before  she  was  fairly 
secured.    My  reception  was  very  favourable.  Captain  Wil- 

"^  liams  having  seen  the  account  of  the  *'  Yankee  trick"  in  the 
papers;  and,  understanding  the  thing  just  as  it  had  happened, 
he  placed  the  roost  advantageous  construction  on  all  I  had 
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done.    For  myself,  I  confess  I  never  had  any  misgivings  on 
the  subject. 

All  hands  of  us  were  glad  to  be  back  in  the  Crisis  again. 
Captain  WilKams  had  remained  at  Falmouth  longer  than  he 
expected,  to  make  some  repairs  that  could  not  be  thoroughly 
completed  at  sea,  which  alone  prevented  him  from  getting 
into  the  river  as  soon  as  I  did  myself.  Now  the  ship  was 
in,  we  no  longer  felt  any  apprehension  of  being  impressed, 
Sweeney's  malignancy  having  set  several  of  the  gang  upon 
the  scent  after  us.  Whether  the  fellow  actually  thought  I 
was  an  English  subject  or  not,  is  more  than  I  ever  knew ; 
but  I  felt  no  disposition  myself  to  let  the  point  be  called  in 
question,  before  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  a  Rendezvous. 
The  King's  Bench  was  more  governed  by  safe  principles,  in 
its  decisions,  than  the  gentlemen  who  presided  m  these  ma- 
rine courts  of  the  British  navy. 

As  I  was  the  only  officer  in  the  ship  who  had  ever  seen 
anything  of  London,  my  fortnight's  experience  made  me 
a  notable  man  in  the  cabin.  It  was  actually  greater  prefer- 
ment  for  me  than  when  I  was  raised  from  third  to  be  second- 
mate.  Marble  was  all  curiosity  to  see  the  English  capital,  - 
and  he  made  me  promise  to  be  his  pilot,  as  soon  as  duty 
would  allow  time  for  a  stroll,  and  to  show  him  everything  I 
had  seen  myself.  We  soon  got  out  the  cai^,  and  then  took 
in  ballast  for  our  North- West  voyage ;  the  articles  we  in- 
tended to  traffic  with  on  the  coast,  being  too  few  and  too 
light  to  fill  the  ship.  This  kept  us  busy  for  a  fortnight, 
after  which  we  had  to  look  about  us  to  obtain  men  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  who  had  been  killed,  or  sent  away  m  it 
Dame  de  Naniet,  Of  course  we  preferred  Americans ;  and 
this  so  much  the  more,  as  Englishmen  were  liable  to  be 
pressed  at  any  moment.  Fortunatdy,  a  party  of  men  that 
had  been  taken  out  of  an  American  ship,  a  twelvemonth 
befere,  by  an  English  cruiser,  had  obtained  their  discharges ; 
and  they  all  came  to  London,  fer  the  double  purpose  of  get- 
ting some  prize-money,  and  of  obtaining  passages  home. 
These  lads  were  pleased  with  the  Crisis  and  the  voyage ; 
and,  instead  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  sailor-lflce, 
they  took  service  to  go  neariy  round  the  world.  These 
were  first-rate  men— I^Iaware-river  seamen-^-^nd  proved  a 
'-  i«M  aeeeMOD  to  oat  fbm.    Ws  imA  te  irindftOl  ttt'tte 
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mputation  the  ship  had  obtained  by  her  afiairs  with  the  letter- 
,  of-marque ;  an  account  of  which,  copied  from  the  log-book, 

.  and  a  little  embellished  by  some  one  on  shore,  the  consignee 
had  taken  care  should  appear  in  the  journals.  The  history 
of  the  surprise,  in  particular,  read  very  well ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  in  a  remarkably  good  humour,  at  that  time,  to 
leoeive  an  account  of  any  discomfiture  of  a  Frenchman. 
At  DO  period  since  the  year  1775,  had  the  American  cha* 
racter  stood  so  high  in  England  as  it  did  just  then ;  the  two 
Bations,  for  a  novelty,  fighting  on  the  same  side.  Not  long 
y  after  we  leA  London,  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  actually 
TOted  a  handsome  compliment  to  an  American  commander 

X,  for  capturing  a  French  frigate.  Stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened than  to  have  the  day  arrive  when  English  and  'Ame- 
lican  fleets  may  be  acting  in  concert.  No  one  can  tell  what 
is  in  the  womb  of  time ;  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know  ihat  po  man  can  A^resee  who  will  continue  to  fis  his 
friends,  or  a  nation  wbai  people'inay  become  its  enemies. 

The  Crisis  at  length  began  to  take  in  her  bales  and  boxes 
for  the  North- West  Coast,  ^nd,  as  the  articles  were  received 
flowly,  or  a  fow  packages  at  a  time,  it  pave  us  leisure  for 
pl^y.  Our  captain  was  in  such  good  nunoour  with  us,  on 
fkOK^ount  of  the  success  of  the  outward-bound  passage,  that 
lie  proFed  very  indulgent.  This  disposition  was  probably 
iiy^iyased  by  the  circuntstanoe  that  a  ship  arrived  in  a  very 
AatX  passage  from  New  York,  which  spoke  our  prize ;  all 
well,  with  a  smacking  southerly  breeze^  a  dear  coast,  and  a 

^  aruD  of  only  a  few  hundred  miles  to  make.  This  lefl  the 
almost  moral  certainty  that  1%  Dame  de  Nantes  had  arrived 
safe,  no  Frenchman  being  likely  to  trust  herself  on  that 
distant  coast,  which  was  now  alive  with  our  own  cruisers, 
going  to  or  returning  from  the  West  Indies. 

I  had  a  laughable  time  in  showing  Marble  the  sights  of 
London.  We  began  with  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower,  as 
in  duty  bound ;  but  of  these  our  mate  spoke  very  dispara- 
gingly. He  had  been  too  oflen  in  the  East  <<  to  be  taken  in 
by  such  animals  ;^'  and,  to  own  the  truth,  the  cockneys 
were  easily  satisfied  on  the  soore  of  their  minagerie.  We 
aext  went  to  the  Monument ;  but  this  did  not  please  him. 
He  had  seen  a  ahot-tower  in  America-^there  ^as  but  one  in 
that  day-^th4t  ))^^  i^:ioQis»i  out.  m  4o  J|ieight,«pu^  ht 
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thought  in  beauty,  too.  There  was  no  reasoning  against 
this.  St.  Paul's  rather  confounded  him.  He  frankly  ad- 
mitted there  was  no  such  church  at  Kennebunk ;  though  he 
did  not  know  but  Trinity,  New  York,  *' might  stand  up 
alongside  of  it.''  *'  Stand  up  along  side  of  it  1"  I  repeated^ 
laughing.  '«Why,  Mr.  Marble,  Trinity,  steeple  and  all, 
could  stand  up  in  it — under  that  dome — and  then  leave  more 
room  in  this  building  than  all  the  other  churches  in  New 
York  contain,  put  altogether." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Marble  forgave  this  speech.  He 
said  it  was  ^*  unpatriotic ;"  a  word  which  was  less  used  in 
1700  than  it  is  used  to-day,  certainly ;  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, Kas  used.  It  oflen  meant  then,  as  now,  a  thick  and 
thin  pertinacity  in  believing  in  provincial  marvels ;  and,  in 
this,  Marble  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic  men  with  whom  I 
ever  met.  I  got  him  out  of  the  church,  and  along  Fleet 
street,  through  Temple  Bar,  and  into  the  Strand,  however, 
in  peace ;  and  then  we  emerged  into  the  arena  of  fashioOv 
aristocracy  and  the  court.  Afler  a  time,  we  worked  our  way 
into  Hyde  Park,  where  we  brought  up,  to  make  our  obser- 
vations. 

Marble  was  deeply  averse  to  acknowledging  all  the  admi- 
ration he  really  felt  at  the  turn-outs  of  London,  as  they  were 
exhibited  in  the  Park,  of  a  fine  day,  in  their  season.  It  is 
probable  the  world  elsewhere  never  saw  anything  approach- 
ing the  beauty  and  magnificence  that  is  here  daily  seen,  at 
certain  times,  so  far  as  beauty  and  magnificence  are  con- 
nected with  equipages,  including  carriages,  horses  and  ser- 
vants. Unable  to  find  fault  with  the  taut  etuenible,  our  mate 
made  a  violent  attack  on  the  liveries.  He  protested  it  was 
indecent  to  put  a  "  hired  man" — the  word  help  never  being 
applied  to  the  male  sex,  I  believe,  by  the  most  fastidious 
New  England  purist  —  in  a  cocked  hat;  a  decoration  that 
ought  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  uses  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  governors  of  Slates,  and  militia  officers.  I  had 
sonie  notions  of  the  habits  of  the  great  world,  through  books, 
and  some  little  learned  by  observation  and  listening ;  but 
Marble  scouted  at  most  of  my  explanations.  He  put  his 
own  construction  on  everything  he  saw ;  and  I  have  ofteD 
thought,  since,  could  the  pablishers  of  travels  ha^e  hadihi 
benefit  of  his  blundera,  how  many  woald  haTe  pnfllsi^J 
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them.  Gentlemen  were  just  then  beginning  to  drive  their 
•-  own  coaches;  and  I  remember,  in  a  particular  instance^  an 
ultra  in  the  new  mode  had  actually  put  his  coachman  in  the 
inside,  while  he  occupied  the  dickey  in  person.  Such  a 
gross  violation  of  the  proprieties  was  unusual,  even  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  there  sat  Jehu,  in  all  the  dignity  (Vf  cotton-lace, 
plush,  and  a  cocked  hat.  Marble  took  it  into  his  head  that 
this  man  was  the  king,  and  no  reasoning  of  mine  could  per- 
suade him  to  the  contrary.  In  vain  I  pointed  out  to  him  a 
hundred  similar  dignitaries,  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their 
vocation,  on  the  hammer-cloths ;  he  cared  not  a  straw — ^this 
was  not  showing  him  one  indde ;  apd  a  gentleman  inside 
of  a  carriage,  who  wore  so  fine  a  coat,  and  a  cocked  hat  in 
the  bargain,  could  be  nothing  less  than  sonie  dignitary  of  the 
empire ;  and  why  not  the  king  I  Absurd  as  all  this  will 
•eem,  I  have  known  mistakes,  connected  with  the  workings 
.  of  our  own  institutions,  almost  as  great,  made  by  theorists 
firom  Europe* 

While  Marble  and  I  were  wrangling  on  this  very  point,  a 
little  incident  occurred,  which  led  to  important  consequences 
ill  the  end.     Hackney-coaches,  or  any  other  public  convey- 
ance, short  of  post-chaises  and  post-horses,  are  not  admitted 
:    into  the  English  parks.    But  glass-coaches  are ;  meaning  by 

■  this  term,  which  is  never  used  in  America,  hired  carriages 
that  do  not  go  oa  the  stands.     We  encountered  one  of  these 

■  glass-coaches  in  a  very  serious  difficulty.  The  horses  had 
got  frightened  by  means  of  a  wheelbarrow,  aided  probably 
by  some  bad  management  of  the  driver,  and  had  actually 
backed  the  hind-wheels  of  the  vehicle  into  the  water  of  the 
canal.  They  would  have  soon  had  the  whole  carriage  sub- 
merged, and  have  followed  it  themselves,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  chief-mate  and  myself.  I  thrust  the  wheelbarrow  under 
one  of  the  forward- wheels,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  final 
eatastrophe ;  while  Marble  grasped  the  spoke  with  his  iron 
gripe,  and,  together,  he  and  the  wheelbarrow  made  a  resist 

i  BBce  that  counterbalanced  the  backward  tendency  of  the 

team.     There  was  no  footman ;  and,  springing  to  the  door, 

'    I  aided  a  sickly-looking,  elderly  man — a  female  who  might 

■  yery  well  have  been  his  wiie,  and  another  that  I  took  for  his 
.    daughter — to  escape.    By  my  agency  all  three  were  put  on 

the  dry  land,  without  even  wetting  their  feet,  though  I  fitred 
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worse  myself.  No  sooner  were  they  safe,  than  Marble,  who 
was  up  to  his  shoulders  in  the  water,  and  who  had  made 
prodigious  efforts  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  released 
his  hold,  the  wheelbarrow  gave  way  at  the  same  moment, 
and  the  whole  affair,  coach  and  horses,  had  their  will,  and 
went,  stern  foremost,  overboard.  One  of  the  horses  was 
saved,  I  believe,  and  the  other  drowned ;  but,  a  crowd  soon 
collecting,  I  paid  little  attention  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
carriage,  as  soon  as  its  cargo  was  discharged. 

The  gentleman  we  had  saved,  pressed  my  hand  with  fer- 
vour, and  Marble's,  too ;  saying  that  we  must  not  quit  him 
— that  we  must  go  home  with  him.  To  this  we  consented, 
readily  enough,  thinking  we  might  still  be  of  use.  As  we 
all  walked  towards  one  of  the  more  private  entrances  of  the 
Park,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  people  we  had 
served.  They  were  very  respectable  in  appearance ;  but  I 
knew  enough  of  the  world  to  see  that  they  belonged  to  what 
is  called  the  middle  class  in  England.  I  thought  the  man 
might  be  a  soldier ;  while  the  two  females  had  an  air  of 
great  respectability,  though  not  in  the  least  of  fashion.  The 
girl  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  myself,  and  was  de- 
cidedly pretty.  Here,  then,  was  an  adventure  1  I  had  saved 
the  life  of  a  damsel  of^  seventeen,  and  had  only  to  fall  in  love, 
to  become  the  hero  of  a  romance. 

At  the  gate,  the  gentleman  stopped  a  hackney-coach,  put 
the  females  in,  and  desired  us  to  fellow.  But  to  this  we 
would  not  consent,  both  being  wet,  and  Marble  particularly 
so.  After  a  short  parley,  he  gave  us  an  address  in  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand ;  and  we  promised  to  stop  there  on  our  way 
back  to  the  ship.  Instead  of  following  the  carriage,  how- 
ever, we  made  our  way  on  foot  into  the  Strand,  where  we 
found  an  eating-house,  turned  in  and  eat  a  hearty  dinner 
each,  the  chief^mate  resorting  to  some  brandy  in  order  to 
prevent  his  taking  cold.  On  what  principle  this  is  done,  I 
cannot  explain,  though  I  know  it  b  often  practised,  and  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world. 

As  soon  as  we  had  dined  and  dried  ourselves,  we  went 
into  Norfolk  street.  We  had  been  told  to  ask  for  Major 
Merton,  and  this  we  did.  The  house  was  one  of  those  plain 
lodging-houses,  of  which  most  of  that  part  of  the  town  is 
'6oi^^osiMl;  and  we  fbund  the  Maj(»  Sod  his  family  in  the 
Vol.  L— 14 
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occupation  of  the  first  floor,  a  mark  of  gentility  on  which 
some  stress  is  laid  in  BIhgland.  It  was  plain  enough,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  these  people  were  not  rolling  in  that  splen* 
dour,  of  which  we  had  just  seen  so  much  in  the  Park. 

*^  I  can  trace  the  readiness  and  gallantry  of  the  English 
tar  in  your  conduct,"  observed  the  Major,  afler  he  had  given 
us  both  quite  as  warm  a  reception  as  circumstances  required, 
at  the  same  time  taking  out  his  pocket*book,  and  turning 
over  some  bank-notes.  *'  I  wish,  for  your  sakes,  I  was  better 
nblifi  than  I  am  to  reward  you  for  what  you  have  done ;  but 
twenty  pounds  is  all  I  can  now  offer.  At  some  other  time, 
circumstances  may  place  it  in  my  power  to  give  further  and 
better  proofs  of  my  gratitude." 

As  this  was  said,  the  Major  held  two  ten-pound  notes 
towards  Marble,  doubtless  intending  that  I  should  receive 
ope  of  them,  as  a  fair  division  of  the  spoils.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  all  theory,  and  the  established  opinion  of  the  Christian 
world,  America  is  the  avaricious  country ;  the  land,  of  all 
others,  in, which  men  are  the  most  greed j^  of  gain ;  in  which 
human  beings  respect  gold  more,  and  themselves  less,  than 
m  any  other  portion  pf^his  globe.  I  never  dispute  anything 
that  is  j^ttled  by  the  common  consent  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, for  the  simple  reason  that  I  know  the  decision  must 
"be  against  me ;  so  I  will  concede  that  money  is  the  great 
end  of  American  life — ^that  there  is  little  else  to  live  for,  in 
the  great  model  republic.  Po>litics  have  fallen  into  such 
hands,  that  office  will  not  even  give  social  station ;  the  peo- 
ple are  omnipotent,  it  is  true ;  but,  thoij[gh  they  can  make  a 
governor,  they  cannot  make  -gentlemen  and  ladies ;  even 
kings  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  do  that ;  literature,  arms, 
arts,  and  fame  of  all  sorts,  are  unattainable  in  their  rewards, 

]    among  us  as  in  other  nations,  leaving  the  puissant  dollar  in 
Its  undisturbed  ascendency ;  still,  as  a  rule,  twenty  Euro- 

V   pesuis  can  be  bought  with  two  ten-pound  Bank  of  England 
\       potes,  much  easier  than  two  Americans.     I  leave  others  to 
X    explain  the  phenomenon ;  I  only  speak  of  the/act. 

Marble  listened  to  the  Major's  speech  with  great  attention 
and  respect,  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  his  tobacco-box,  the 
whole  time.  The  box  was  opened  just  as  th&  Major  ended, 
and  even  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  the  well-known  cupidity 
<bf  Kennebunk  ^m  about  (o  giye  way  befqre  the  temptatioQ 
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and  the  notes  were  to  be  stowed  alongside  of  the  tobacco  | 
but  I  was  mistaken.  Deliberately  helping  himself  to  a  quid| 
the  chief-mate  shut  the  box  agam,  and  then  ho  made  kls 
reply. 

**  Quite  ginerous  in  you,  Major,**  ho  said,  **  and  all  ship- 
shape and  right.  I  like  to  see  things  done  just  in  that  wav. 
Put  up  the  money ;  we  thank  you  as  much  as  if  wo  coold 
take  it,  and  that  squares  all  accounts.  I  would  just  men- 
tion, however,  to  prevent  mistakes,  as  the  other  idee  might 
get  us  impressed,  that  this  younff  man  and  I  are  both  born 
Americans — he  from  up  the  Hudson  somewhere,  and  I  fWmi 
York  city,  itself,  though  edicated  down  east.'* 

**  Americans  !**  resumed  the  Major,  drawing  himself  up  a 
little  stiffly ;  *'  then  yoi/,  young  man,'*  turning  to  me,  and 
holding  out  the  notes,  of  which  ho  now  soemml  as  anxious 
-  to  be  rid,  as  I  had  previously  fancied  he  was  sorry  to  see 
go — ^*  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  of  this  small  token 
of  my  gratitude." 

^It  is  quite  impossible,  sir,"  I  answered,  respeotfijllv; 
^  We  are  not  exactly  what  we  seem,  and  you  are  probaUy 
deceived  by  our  roundabouts ;  b^  we  are  the  first  and  second 
officers  of  a  letter-of-marque." 

At  the  word  ^  officers,"  the  Major  drew  back  his  hand^ 
and  hastily  apologised.  He  did  not  understand  us  even  then^ 
I  could  plainly  see ;  but  he  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  under- 
stand that  his  money  would  not  be  accepted.  We  WMi 
invited  to  sit  down,  and  the  conversation  continued. 

**  Master  Miles,  there,"  resamed  Marble,  ^  has  an  estals^ 
a  ^]Mrx  called  Clawbonny,  somewhere  pp  the  Hudson;  and 
he  has  no  bossne»  lo  be  sailing  about  the  world  in 
and  trr/vsers,  when  lie  onght  to  be  smdring  ImWf  or 
hit  hsod  at  cvjlle^  Bat  aa  te  old  coA  efomm,  the 
^a  faros ;  his  fiober  was  a  sailor  befbfe  bim,  and 
fKne  that 's  the  reason  on*t" 

That  annoano^fnenl  oT  my  positioti  astofs 
btTflii,  and  I  ooold  tee  a  ebnife  in  tbe 
wMe  faniy— not  that  k  hid  ever  Umtei 
^!T^ti  QCMiy;  im  u  now  Tejgjsnieo  ne  na 
wl^  £SPECL    We  wmained  an  noor  wiQ| 
gM  .>iriHf>'  lo  Rpeat  tus  call  utmjn  i 
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be  had  a  tolerably  well-educated  youth  to  deal  with,  was  of 
great  service  in  putting  me  in  a  better  way  of  seeing  Lon- 
don. I  went  to  both  theatres  with  the  family,  taking  care  to 
appear  in  a  well-ma^  suit  of  London  clothes,  in  which  I 
made  quite  as  respectable  a  figure  as  most  of  the  young  men 
~  saw  in  the  streets.  Even  Emily  ^iled  when  she  first  saw 
me  in  my  long-togs,  and  I  thought  she  blushed.  She  was 
a  pretty  creature ;  gentle  and  mild  in  her  ordinary  deport- 
ment, but  full  of  fire  and  spirit  at  the  bottom,  as  I  could  see 
by  her  light,  blue,  English  eye.  Then  she  had  been  well- 
educated  ;  and,  in  my  young  ignorance  of  life,  I  fancied 
she  knew  more  than  any  girl  of  seventeen  I  had  ever  met 
with.  Grace  and  Lucy  were  both  clever,  and  had  been 
carefully  taught  by  Mr.  Hardinge;  but  the  good  divine 
could  not  give  two  ^rls,  in  the  provincial  retirement  of 
America,  the  cultivation  and  accomplishments  that  were 
within  the  reach  of  even  moderate  means  in  England.  To 
me,  Emily  Merton  seemed  a  marvel  in  the  way  of  aittain- 
ments;  and  I  often  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  as  I  sat  at  her 
side,  listening  to  the  natural  and  easy  manner  in  which  she 
alluded  to  things,  of  which  I  then  hdurd  for  the  first  time. 
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"Here,  nuurter :  what  ofaeerT" 
''Good:  •peaktDthemmrineni;  fkOtoH 
Tarel J,  or  we  nm  ounelves  sgroond : 
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,...  As  Captain  Williams  wished  to  show  me  some  favour  foi 
.,  the  manner  in  which  I  had  taken  care  of  the  brig,  he  al- 
.    lowed  me  as  much  time  asbore  as  I  asked  for.    I  might 

never  see  London  again;  and,  understanding  I  had  &llen 
T    into  good  company,  he  threw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 

profiting  by  it.  So  careful  was  he,  indeed,  as  to  get  one  of 
,,,  the  consul's  clerks  to  asoortain  who  the  Mertoxis  were,  lest 

I  ahoubl  become  the  dupe  of  the  thousands  of  specious  rioguee 
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vlth  which  London  abounds.  The  report  was  favourable^ 
giving  us  to  understand  that  the  Major  had  been  much  em- 
ployed in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  still  held  a  moderately 
lucrative,  semi-military  appointment,  being  then  in  England 
to  settle  certain  long  and  vexatious  accounts,  as  well  as  to 
take  Emily,  his  only  child,  from  school.  He  was  expected 
to  return  to  the  old,  or  some  other  post,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  A  portion  of  thb  I  gleaned  from  Emily  her* 
self,  and  it  was  all  very  fairly  corroborated  by  the  account 
of  the  consul's  clerk.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Mertons 
were  persons  of  respectable  position ;  without  having  any 
claims,  however,  to  be  placed  very  high.  From  the  Major, 
moreover,  I  learned  he  had  some  American  connexions,  hi^ 
father  having  married  in  Boston. 

For  my  part,  I  had  quite  as  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  the 

chance  which  threw  me  in  the  way  of  the  Mertons,  as  they 

had.     If  I  was  instrumental  in  saving  their  lives,  as  was 

undeniably  the  case,  they  taught  me  more  of  the  world,  in 

the  ordinary  social  sense  of  the  phrase,  than  I  had  learned 

in  all  my  prevfous  life.     I  make  no  pretensions  to  having 

seen  London  society;  that  lay  far  beyond  the  reach  of 

Major  Merton  himself,  who  was  born  the  son  of  a  merchant, 

when  merchants  occupied  a  much  lower  position  in  the  Eng« 

lish  social  scale  than  they  do  to-day,  and  had  to  look  to  a 

patron  for  most  of  his  own  advancement.    But,  he  was  a 

gentleman ;  maintained  the  notions,  sentiments,  and  habits 

of  the  caste;  and  was  properly  conscious  of  my  having 

saved  his  life  when  it  was  in  great  jeopardy.    As  for  Emily 

Merton,  she  got  to  converse  with  me  with  the  freedom  of  a 

friend ;  and  very  pleasant  it  was  to  hear  pretty  thou£^ 

expressed  in  pretty  language,  and  from  pretty  lips.     I  could 

perceive  that  she  thought  me  a  little  rustic  and  provincial ; 

but  I  had  not  been  all  the  way  to  Canton  to  be  brow-beaten 

by  a  cockney  girl,  however  clever  and  handsome.    On  the 

.  whole — and  I  say  it  without  vanity,  at  this  late  day — I  think . 

the  impression  left  behind  me,  among  these  good  people,  was 

favourable.    Perhaps  Clawbonny  was  not  without  its  influ* 

ence ;  but,  when  I  paid  my  last  visit,  even  Emily  looked 

sorrowful,  and  her  mother  was  pleased  to  say  they  should 

all  miss  me  much.    The  Major  made  me  promise  to  hunt 

him  up,  should  I  ever  be  in  Jamaica,  or  Bombay ;  for  one 

14* 
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of  which  places  he  expected  to  sail  himself,  with  his  wife 
ftnd  daughter,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  I  knew  he 
had  had  one  appointment,  thought  he  might  receive  another, 
and  hoped  everything  would  turn  out  for  the  best. 

The  Crisis  sailed  on  her  day ;  and  she  went  to  sea  from 
the  Downs,  a  week  later,  with  a  smacking  southerly  wind 
Oar  Philadelphians  turned  out  a  noble  set  of  fellows ;  and 
we  had  the  happiness  of  beating  an  English  sloop-of-war 
just  as  we  got  clear  of  the  channel,  in  a  fair  trial  of  speed 
To  lessen  our  pride  a  little,  a  two-decker  that  was  going  to 
the  Mediterranean,  treated  us  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
only  three  days  later.  What  made  this  last  affair  more 
mortifying,  was  the  fact  that  Marble  had  just  satisfied  him- 
self, and  all  hands,  that,  a  sloop-of-war  being  the  fastest 
description  of  vessel,  and  we  having  got  the  better  of  one  of 
them,  it  might  be  fairly  inferred  we  could  outsail  the  whole 
British  navy.  I  endeavoured  to  console  him,  by  remihding 
him  that  "  the  race  was  not  always  to  the  swifl.*^  He  growled 
out  some  sort  of  an  answer,  denouncing  all  sayings,  and 
desiring  to  know  out  of  what  book  I  had  picked  up  that 
nonsense. 

I  have  no  intention  of  dwelling  on  every  little  incident 
that  occurred  on  the  long  road  we  were  now  travelling.  We 
touched  at  Madeira,  and  landed  an  English  family  that  went 
there  for  the  benefit  of  an  invalid ;  got  some  fruit,  fresh  meat 
and  vegetables,  and  sailed  again.  Our  next  stopping-place 
was  Rio,  whither  we  went  for  letters  from  home,  the  captain 
being  taught  to  expect  them.  The  ship's  letters  were  re- 
ceive, and  they  were  filled  with  eulogiums  on  our  good  con- 
duct, having  be^n  written  after  the  arrival  of  la  Dame  de 
Jf antes  ;  but  great  was  my  disappointment  on  finding  there 
was  not  even  a  sorawl  for  my/self. 

Our  stay  at  Rio  was  short,  and  we  left  port  with  a  favour- 
able slant  of  wind,  running  as  far  north  as  50^,  in  a  very 
short  time.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  American  continent,  however,  we  met  with  heavy  wea- 
ther and  foul  winds.  We  were  now  in  the  month  that  cor- 
Tespodds  to  November  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  had 
to  double  The  Horn  at  that  unpropitious  season  of  the  year, 
going  westward.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  of  which 
-navigators  havia  given  accounts  so  conflicting,  as  of  (his 
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celebrated  passage.    Each  man  appears  to  hare  described 
it  as  he  found  it,  himself,  while  no  two  seem  to  have  found  it 
exactly  alike.    I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  of 
calms  off  Cape  Horn;  but -light  winds  are  by  no  m^aoi 
uncommon,  though  tempests  are  undoubtedly  the  predomi- 
nant characteristic.    Our  captain  hqd  already  been  round 
four  times,  and  he  held  the  opinion  that  the  season  mad^  no 
difference,  and  that  it  was  bettef  to  Iffieip  near  the  land.   We 
shaped  our  course  accordingly  for  Slaten  Land,  intending 
to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  L^  Maire  and  hug  the  Horn^ 
as  close  as  posii(ble,  in  doubling  it.    We  made  the  FalkUnd 
Islands,  or  West  Falkland  rather,  just  as  the  sun  rose,  one 
morning,  bearing  a  little  on  our  weather-quarter,  with  the 
wind  blowing  heavily  at  the  eastward.    The  weather  was 
thick,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  there  was  so  little  day,  and 
no  moon,  that  it  was  getting  to  be  ticklish  work  to  be  stand- 
ing for  a  passage  as  narrow  as  that  we  aimed  at.     Marble 
and  I  talked  the  matter  over,  between  ourselves,  and  wished 
the  captain  could  be  persuaded  to  haul  up,  and  try  to  go  to 
the  eastward  of  the  island,  as  was  still  possible,  with  the 
wind  where  it  was.    Still,  neither  of  us  dared  propose  it ; 
I,  on  account  of  my  youth,  and  the  chief-mate,  as  he  said, 
on  account  of  *'  the  old  fellow's  obstinacy."    **  He  likes  to 
be  poking  about  in  such  places,"  Marble  added,  *'  and  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  running  round  the  ocean  in 
places  where  it  is  full  of  unknown  islands,  looking  for  san- 
dal wood,  and  b^he-Ia-mar  1     I  '11  warrant  you,  he  '11  give 
us  a  famous  time  of  it,  if  he  ever  get  us  up  on  tRb  North- 
West  Coast."    Here  the  consultation  terminated,  we  matea 
believing  it  wiser  to  let  things  take  their  course. 

I  confess  to  havine  seen  the  mountains  on  our  weather- 
(quarter  disappear,  with  melancholy  forebodings.  There  was 
httle  hope  of  getting  any  observation  that  day ;  and  to  render 
matters  worse,  about  noon,  the  wind  began  to  haul  more  to 
the  southward.  As  it  hauled,  it  increased  in  violence,  until, 
at  midnight,  it  blew  a  gale ;  the  commencement  of  such  a 
tempest  as  I  had  never  witnessed  in  any  of  my  previous 
passages  at  sea.  As  a  matter  of  course,  sail  was  reduced 
as  fast  as  it  became  neoessarv,  until  we  had  brought  the 
8)iip  down  to  a  close-reefed  mmn-top-sail,  the  fiyre-top-mast 
staysail, the fere-oourso, and thjiiioziiHto^  Tlusiffp  .. 
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old  fashioned  canvass ;  the  more  recent  spencer  bemg  then 
unknown. 

Our  situation  was  now  far  from  pleasant.  The  tides  and 
carrents,  in  that  high  latitude,  run  with  great  velocity ;  and, 
then,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  know  precisely  where  the  ship  was,  we  were  left  to  the 
-painful  uncertainty  of  conjecture,  and  theories  that  might  bo 
very  wide  of  the  truth.  The  captain  had  nerve  enough, 
notwithstanding,  to  keep  on  the  larboard  tack  until  day- 
Ught,  in  the  hope  of  getting  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of 
l^rra  del  Fuego.  fTo  one,  now,  expected  we  should  be 
Me  to  fetch  through  the  Straits ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  obtain  a  si^t  of  the  land,  as  it  would  enable  us  to 
get  some  tolerably  accurate  notions  of  our  position.  Daylight 
came  at  length,  but  it  brought  no  certainty.  The  weathpr 
was  so  thick,  between  a  drizzling  rain,'  sea-mist  and  the 
spray,  that  it  was  seldom  we  could  see  a  league  around  us, 
and  frequently  not  half  a  mile.  Fortunately,  the  general 
direction  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  is  fttxn 
north-west  to  south-east,  always  giving  us  room  to  ware  off 
shore,  provided  we  did  not  unexpectedly  get  embarrassed  in 
some  one  of  the  many  deep  indentations  of  that  wild  and 
inhospitable  shore. 

Captain  Williams  showed  great  steadiness  in  the  trying 
■  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed.  The  ship  was  just 
far  enough  south  to  render  it  probable  she  could  weather 
Falkland  Islands,  on  the  other  tack,  could  we  rely  upon  the 
currents ;  but  it  would  be  ticklish  work  to  undertake  such  a 
thing,  in  the  long,  intensely  dark  nights  we  had,  and  thus 
run  the  risk  of  finding  ourselves  on  a  lee  shore.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  hold  on  as  long  as  possible,  on  the  tack 
we  were  on,  expecting  to  get  through  another  night,  without 
coming  upon  the  land,  every  hour  now  giving  us  the  hope 
that  we  were  drawing  near  to  the  termmation  of  the  gale. 
I  presume  he  felt  more  emboldened  to  pursue  this  course, 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  wind  evidently  inclined  to  haul, 
little  by  little,  more  to  the  southward,  which  was  not  only 
increasing  our  chances  of  layins  past  the  islands,  but  less 
ened  the  dabger  from  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Marble  was  exceedingly  uneasy  during  that  second  nl^ht. 
He  remained  on  deck  with  me  the  whole  of  ihe  mommg 
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vatch ;  not  that  be  distrusted  my  discretion  in  the  least,  but 
because  he  distrusted  the  wind  and  the  land.  I  never  saw 
him  in  so  much  concern  before,  for  it  was  his  habit  to  con- 
sider himself  a  timber  of  the  ship,  that  was  to  sink  or  swim 
with  the  crad. 

**  Miles,"  said  he,  "  you  and  I  know  something  of  these 
*  bloody  currents,'  and  we  know  they  take  a  ship  one  way, 
while  she  looks  as  fiercely  the  other  as  a  pig  that  is  dragged 
aA  by  the  tail.  If  we  had  run  down  the  50th  degree  of 
longitude,  now,  we  might  have  had  plenty  of  sea-room,  and 
been  laying  past  the  Cape,  with  this  very  wind  ,*  but,  no,  the 
old  fellow  would  have  had  no  islands  in  that  case,  and  he 
never  could  be  happy  without  half-a-dozen  islands  to  bother 
him." 

**  Had  we  run  down  the  50th  degree  of  longitude,**  I  an- 
swered, *'  we  should  have  had  twenty  degrees  to  make  to 
get  round  the  Horn ;  whereas,  could  we  only  lay  through 
the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  six  or  eight  of  thdte  very  same 
degrees  would  carry  us  clear  of  everything." 

*'  Only  lay  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  on  the  10th 
November,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in  this  quarter  of  the-- 
world,  of  May,  and  with  less  than  nine  hours  of  day-light  I 
And  such  day-light,  too !  Why,  our  Newfoundland  fogs, 
such  stuff  as  I  used  to  eat  when  a  youngster  and  a  fisher- 
man, are  high  noon  to  it !  Soundings  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion hereabouts ;  and,  before  one  has  hauled  in  the  deep-sea, 
with  all  its  line  out,  his  cut-water  may  be  on  a  rock.  This 
ship  is  so  weatherly  and  drags  ahead  so  fast,  that  we  shall 
see  terra  firma  before  any  one  has  a  notion  of  it.  The  old 
man  fancies,  because  the  coast  of  Fuego  trends  to  the  north- 
west, that  the  land  will  fall  away  from  us,  as  fast  as  we 
draw  towards  it.  I  hope  he  may  live  long  enough  to  per- 
suade all  hands  that  he  is  right  I" 

Marble  and  I  were  conversing  on  the  forecastle  at  the  time, 
our  eyes  turned  to  the  westward,  for  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  look  in  any  other  direction,  when  he  interrupted 
himself, J>y  shouting  out — "hard  up  with  the  helm — spring 
to  the  afler-braces,  my  lads  —  man  mizen-staysail  down- 
haul  !"  This  set  everybody  in  motion,  and  the  captain  and 
third-mate  were  on  deck  in  a  minute.  The  ship  fell  off,  »• 
soon  as  we  ^ot  the  qiizen-staysail  in,  and  the  main-topsail 


touching.  Gathering  way  fast,  as  slie  got  the  wind  mof 
aft)  her  helm  threw  her  stern  up,  and  away  she  went  like  a 
top.  The  fore-topmast  staysail-sheet  was  tended  with  care, 
tuid  yet  the  cloth  emitted  a  sound  like  the  report  of  a  swivel^ 
when  the  sail  first  filled  on  the  other  tack.  We  got  the 
starboard  fore-tack  forward,  and  the  larboard  sheet  ail,  by 
two  tremendously  severe  drags^  the  blocks  and  bolts  seem- 
ing fairly  to  quiver,  as  they  felt  the  strains.  Everything 
succeeded,  however,  and  the  Crisis  began  to  drag  off  from 
the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  of  a  certainty ;  but  to  go 
whither,  no  one  could  precisely  tell.  She  headed  up  nearly 
east,  the  wind  playing  about  between  south-and-by-east,  and 
80uth-east-and-by-s6uth.    ^  that  course,  I  own  I  had  now 

8reat  doubt  whether  she  could  lay  past  the  Falkland  Islands, 
loiigh  I  felt  persuadi^d  we  must  be  a  long  distance  from 
them.  There  was  plenty  of  time  before  us  to  take  the 
chances  of  a  change. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  round,  and  trimmed  by  the  wind 
on  the  other  tack,  Captain  Willisuns  had  a  grave  conversa* 
tion  with  the  chief-mate,  on  the  subject  of  his  reason  for 
what  he  had  done.    Marble  maintained  he  had  caught  a 

flimpse  of  the  land  ahead — *^  Just  as  you  know  I  did  of  la 
^ame  de  Nantes,  Captain  Williams,"  he  continued,  "  and 
seeing  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  I  ordered  the  helm  hard 
up,  to  ware  off  shore.''  I  distrusted  this  account,  even 
while  tt  was  in  the  very  process  of  cotning  out  of  the  chief 
mate's  mouth,  and  Marble  aflerwards  admitted  to  me,  quite 
justly ;  but  the  captain  either  was  satisfied,  or  thought  it 
jprudent  to  seem  so.  By  the  best  calculations  I  aflerwards 
made,  I  suppose  we  must  have  been  from  fifleen  to  twenty 
lei^ffues  fVom  the  land  when  we  wore  ship ;  but,  as  Marble 
isaia,  when  he  made  his  private  confessions,  *'  Madagascar 
was  quite  enough  for  me.  Miles,  without  breaking  our  nose 
on  this  sea-gull  coast;  and  there  may  be  *  bloody  currents' 
on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  on  the 
other.  We  've  got  just  so  much  of  a  gale  and  a  foul  wind 
to  weather,  and  the  ship  will  do  both  quite  as  well  with  her 
head  to  the- eastward,  as  with  her  head  to  the  westward." 

All  that  day  the  Crisis  stood  on  the  starboard  tack,  drag* 
^ag  through  the  raging  waters  as^  it  might  be  by  violence; 
aiiufjust  as  night  shiit  in  agaiot  ibe  wora  louad,  ouoe  ^BUM, 
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with  her  head  to  the  westward.  So  &.t  from  abating,  the 
wind  increased,  and  towards  eveaing  we  tbund  it  necessary 
to  furl  our  topsail  and  ToTe-course.  Mfire  rag  of  a  sail  as 
the  former  had  been  reduced  to,  with  its  four  reels  In,  it  wai 
a  delicate  job  to  roll  it  up.  Neb  and  I  stood  together  in  tba 
buQt,  and  never  did  I  exert  myself  more  than  on  that  occo* 
sion.  The  foresail,  too,  was  a  serious  matter,  but  we  got 
both  sails  in  without  losing  cither.  Just  as  the  sun  set,  or 
as  night  came  to  increase  the  darkness  of  that  gloomy  day, 
the  fore-topmast-stayeail  went  out  of  the  boll-rope,  with  a 
reffort  that  was  heard  all  over  the  ship ;  disappearing  in  the 
mist,  like  a  cloud  driving  in  the  heavens.  A  few  minutes 
later,  the  mizen -staysail  was  hauled  down  in  order  to  pre- 
vent It  from  travellLDg  the  same  road.  The  jerks  even  this 
low  canvass  occasionally  gave  the  ship,  made  her  tremble 
from  her  keel  to  her  trucks. 

For  the  first  time,  1  now  witnessed  a  tempest  at  sea.  Oalea, 
and  pretty  hard  ones,  I  had  often  seen  ;  but  (he  force  of  the 
wind  on  this  occasion,  as  much  exceeded  that  in  ordinary 
gales  of  wind,  as  the  force  of  these  had  exceeded  that  of  a 
whole^ail  breeze.  The  seas  seemed  crushed,  the  pressure 
of  the  swooping  atmosphere,  as  the  currents  of  the  air  went 
howling  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  fairly  preventing  them 
from  rising ;  or,  where  a  mound  of  water  did  appear,  it  was 
•cockled  up  and  borne  ofi*  in  sprsy,  as  the  axe  dubs  ina- 
qualities  from  the  log.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  it  began 
to  blow  the  hardest,  there  was  no  very  apparent  swell — tha 
deep  breathing  of  the  ocean  is  never  entirely  stilled  — and 
the  ship  was  as  steady  as  if  hove  half  out,  her  lower  yard- 
arms  nearly  touching  the  water,  an  inclination  at  which 
they  remained  as  steadily  as  if  kept  there  by  purchases.  A 
lew  of  us  were  compelled  to  go  as  high  as  the  futtock-shrouda 
to  secure  the  sails,  but  higlwr  it  was  impossible  to  get.  I 
observed  that  when  I  tbrust  out  a  hand  lo  clutch  anylhiug, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  movement  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  allow  for  lee-wa^,  precisely  as  a  boat  quarters  tha 
stream  in  crossing  agauiat  a  current-  1"  ntic/'ivliTia  ii  was 
difficult  to  keep  the  leet  on  the  ratlins,  mil  "i  ■'  ■  '  ig,  it 
required  a  strong  eSbrt  to  force  the  boiiy  <J'f  "-ftlOm,- 

centre  of  gravity.     I  make  no  doubt,  had  I  ^  "^Hl 

itp  10  lb*  aoM-tNM,  ud  leaped  oMAoai^J  ^H 
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have  struck  the  water,  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  ship. 
A-  marlin-spike  falling  from  either  top,  would  have  endan- 
gered no  one  on  deck. 

When  the  day  returned,  a  species  of  lurid,  somhre  light 
was  diffused  over  the  watery  waste,  though  nothing  was  visible 
but  the  ocean  and  the  ship.  Even  the  sea-birds  seemed  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent  coast,  none 
re-appearing  with  the  dawn.  The  air  was  full  of  spray,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  eye  could  penetrate  as  far  into 
the  humid  atmosphere  as  half  a  mile.  All  hands  mustered 
on  deck,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  one  wishing  to  sleep  at  a 
time  like  that.  As  for  us  officers,  we  collected  on  the  fore- 
castle, the  spot  where  danger  would  first  make  itself  appa- 
rent, did  it  come  from  the  side  of  the  land.  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  landsman  understand  the  embarrassments  of  our 
situation.  We  had  had  no  observations  for  several  days, 
and  had  been  moving  about  by  dead  reckoning,  in  a  part 
of  the  ocean  where  the  tides  run  like  a  mill-tail,  with  the 
wind  blowing  a  little  hurricane.  Even  now,  when  her  bows 
were  half  submerged,  and  without  a  stitch  of  canvSss  ex- 
'  posed,  the  Crisis  drove  ahead  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
knots,  luffing  as  close  to  the  wind  as  if  she  carried  afler-sail. 
It  was  Marble's  opinion  that,  in  such  smooth  water,  do  all 
we  could,  the  vessel  would  drive  towards  the  much-dreaded 
land  again,  between  sun  and  sun  of  that  short  day,  a  dis- 
tance of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles.  "Nor  is  this  all.  Miles," 
he  added  to  me,  in  an  aside,  "  I  no  more  like  this  *  bloody 
current,'  than  that  we  had  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond, 
when  we  broke  our  back  on  the  rocks  of  Madagascar.  You 
never  see  as  smooth  water  as  this,  unless  when  the  wind  and 
current  are  travelling  in  the  same  direction."  I  made  no 
reply,  but  there  all  four  of  us,  the  captain  and  his  three 
mates,  stood  looking  anxiously  into  the  vacant  mist  on  our 
lee-bow,  as  if  we  expected  every  moment  to  behold  our 
homes.  A  silence  often  minutes  succeeded,  and  I  was  still 
'  gazing  in  the  same  direction,  when  by  a  sort  of  mystic  rising 
of  the  curtain,  I  fancied  I  saw  a'  beach  of  long  extent,  with 
a  dark-looking  waste  of  low  bottom  extending  inland,  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  beach  did  not  appear  to  be  dis- 
tant half  a  knot,  while  the  ship  seemed  to  glide  along  it,  as 
compared  with  visible  objects  on  shore,  at  a  rate  of  six  or  eight 
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miles  the  hour.  It  extended,  almost  in  a  {Murallel  line  with 
our  course,  too,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  both  astern  and 
ahead. 

"  What  a  strange  delusion  is  tnis  !'*  I  thought  to  myself, 
and  turned  to  look  at  my  companions,  when  I  found  all 
looking,  one  at  the  other,  as  if  to  ask  a  common  explana^ 
tion. 

*^  There  is  no  mistake  here,"  said  captain  Williams, 
quietly.    *^  That  is  land^  gentlemen." 

^*  As  true  as  the  gospel,"  answered  Marble,  with  the  sort 
of  steadiness  despair  sometimes  gives.  *'  What  is  to  be  done^ 
sir?" 

"What  can  be  done,  Mr.  Marble?-^  We  have  not  room 
to  ware,  and,  of  the  two,  there  seems,  so  fiur  as  I  can  judge,  ' 
more  sea-rbom  ahead  than  astern." 

This  was  so  apparent,  there  was  no  disputing  it.    Wo  - 
could  still  see  the  land,  looking  low,  chill,  and  of  the  hue  of. 
November ;  and  we  could  also  perceive  that  ahead,,  if  any- 
thing, it  fell  off  a  little  towards  the  northward,  while  astern 
it  seemingly  stretched  in  a  due  line  with  our  course.    That . 
wis  ifpss^  it  with  great  velocity,  too,  was  a  circumstanoa  •■ 
that  our  eyes  showed  us  too  plaioiy  to  admit  of  any  mistake. . 
As  the  ship  was  still  without  a  rag  of  sail,  borne  down  by 
the  wind  as  she  had  been  for  hours,  and  burying  to  her 
hawse-holes  forward,  it  was  only  to  a  racing  tide,  or  current 
of  some  sort,  that  we  could  be  indebted  for  our  speed.    We 
tried  the  lead,  and  got  bottom  in  six  fathoms  I 

The  captain  and  Marble  now  held  a  serious  consultation. 
That  the  ship  was  entering  some  sort  of  an  estuary  was  - 
certain,  but  of  what  depth,  how  far  favoured  by  a  holding  ' 
ground,  or  how  far  without  any  anchorage  at  all,  were  facts 
that  defied  our  inquiries.    We  knew  that  the  land  called 
Terra  del  Fuego  was,  in  truth,  a  cluster  of  islands,-  inter- 
sected by  various  channels  and  passages,  into  which  ships 
had  occasionally  ventured,  though  their  navigation  had  never 
led  to  any  other  results  than  some  immaterial  discoveries  in 
geography.    That  we  were  entering  one  of  these  passages, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances,  though  so.  purely  aecir 
dental^  :Wa3,  the  common  belief;  »nd  it  only  remained  to :.! 
look  out  for  the  best  anchorage,  while  we  had  day-light. 
Fortunately,  as  we  drove  into  the  bay,  or  passage,  or  what- 
Vol.  L  — 15 
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eref  it  was,  the  tempest  HSpi  less  spraj-fioBi  the  water; 
and,  owing  to  this  and  other  causes,  the.  atmosphere  era* 
dually  grew  clearer.  By  ten  oVlock,  we  could  see  fully  a 
league,  though  I  can  hardly  say  that  the  wind  hlew  lest 
fiercely  than  before.  As  for  sea,  there  was  none,  or  next 
to  none ;  the  water  being  as  smooth  as  in  a  river. 

The  day  drew  on,  and  we  began  to  feel  increased  uneasi- 
ness at  the  noTelty  of  oar  situation.  Our  hope  and  expecta- 
tion were  to  find  some  anchorage;  but  to  obtain  this  it 
was  indispensable  also  to  find  a  he.  As  the  ship  moved 
forward,  we  still  kept  the  land  in  view,  on  our  starboard 
hand,  but  that  was  a  lee,  instead  of  a  weather  shore ;  the 
last  alone  could  give  our  ground-tackle  any  chance,  what- 
ever, in  such  a  tempest.  We  were  drawing  gradually  away 
fioro  this  shore,  too,  which  trended  more  northerly,  giving 
'  us  additional  sea-room.  The  fact  that  we  were  in  a  power- 
ful tide's  way,  puzzled  us  the  most.  There  was  but  one 
node  of  accounting  for  the  circumstance.  Had  we  entered 
a  bay,  the  current  must  have  been  less,  and  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary there  should  be  some  ontlet  to  such  a  swift  accumu- 
lation of  water.  It  was  not  the  mere  rising  of  the  water, 
swelling  in  an  estuary,  but  an  arrow-like  slancing  of  the 
element,  as  it  shot  through  a  pass.  We  had  a  proof  of  this 
last  fact,  about  eleven  o'clock,  that  admitted  of  no  dispute. 
Land  was  seen  directly  ahead,  at  that  hour,  and  great  was 
the  panic  it  created.  A  second  look,  however,  reassured 
us,  the  land  proving  to  be  merely  a  rocky  islet  of  some  six 
or  eight  acres  in  extent.  We  gave  it  a  berth,  of  course, 
though  we  examined  closely  (or  an  anchorage  near  it,  as  we 
approached*  The  islet  was  too  low  and  too  small  to  make 
any  lee,  nor  did  we  like  the  looks  of  the  holding-ground. 
The  notion  of  anchoring  there  was  consequently  akindoned ; 
but  we  had  now  some  means  of  noting  our  progress.  The 
ship  was  kept  a  little  away,  in  order  to  ^ve  this  island  a 
berth,  and  the  gale  drove  her  through  the  water  at  the  rate 
of  seven  or  eight  knots.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being 
our  whole  speed,  the  tide  sweeping  us  onward  at  a  furious 
rate,  in  addition.  Even  Captain  Williams  thought  we  must 
be  passing  that  rock  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots! 

it  was  noon,  and  there  was  no  abatement  in  the  tempest, 
no  change  in  the  current,  no  means  of  returning,  no  chance 
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of  stopping;  away  we  were  driven,  like  events  ruled  hf^ 
fate.  The  only  change  was  the  gradual  clearing  up  of  tbej 
atmosphere,  as  we  receded  from  the  ocean,  and  got  ferther 
removed  from  its  mists  and  spray.  Perhaps  the  power  of 
the  gale  had,  in  a  small  degree,  abated,  by  two  o'clock^  and 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  carry  some  short  sail;  but 
there  being  no  sea  to  injure  us,  it  was  unnecessary,  and  the 
ship  continued  to  drive  ahead,  under  bare  poles*  Night  waa 
the  time  to  dread. 

There  was,  now,  but  one  opinion  among  os,  and  that  waa 
this : — we  thought  the  ship  had  entered  one  of  the  passagea . 
that  intersect  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  that  there  waa  tt^* 
chance  of  soon  finding  a  lee,  as  these  channels  were  knowa 
to  be  very  irregular  and -winding.  To  run  in  the  niglU 
seemed  impossible ;  nor  was  it  desirable,  as  it  was  almost 
certain  we  should  be  compelled  to  return  by  the  ^y  we 
had  entered,  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  dangers  of  ao 
intricate  a  navigation.  Islands  began  to  a{^>ear,  moreover* 
and  we  had  indications  that  the  main  passage  itself,  was 
beginning  to  diminish  in  width.  Under  the  circumstancesa . 
therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  get  everything  ready,  and  to  let 
go  two  anchors,  as  soon  as^  we  could  find  a  suitable  spot* 
Between  the  hours  of  two  and  four,  the  ship  passed  seven- 
teen islets,  some  of  them  quite  near ;  but  they  afiR>rded  no  • 
shelter.  At  last,  and  it  was  time,  the  sun  beginning  to  fall 
very  low,  as  we  could  see  by  the  waning  light,  we  saw  an 
island  of  some  height  and  size  ahead,  and  we  hoped  it  might 
afi^rd  us  a  lee.  The  tide  had  changed  too,  and  that  was  io 
our  favour.  Turning  to  windward,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question,  since  we  could  carry  no  sail,  and  the  night  was 
near.  Anchor,  then,  we  must,  or  continue  to  drive  onward 
in  the  darkness,  sheered  about  in  all  directions  by  a  power* 
ful  adverse  current  It  is  true,  this  current  wpuld  have 
been  a  means  of  safety,  by  enabling  us  to  haul  up  from 
rocks  and  dangers  ahead,  could  we  carry  any  canvass ;  bat 
it  still  blew  too  violently  fof  the  last  To  anchor,  then,  it 
was  determined. 

I  had  never  seen  so  much  anxiety  in  Captain  Williama*a 
countenance,  as  when  he  was  approaching  the  island  men- 
tioned. There  was  still  light  enough  to  observe  its  out* 
lines  and  shores,  the  last  appearing  bold  and  promising.  Aa 
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the  island  itself  maj  hareljcen  a  mile  In  circnii,  it  made  a 
tirierable  Ice,  when  close  lo  It.  This  was  then  our  object ; 
and  the  helm  was  put  to  starboard  as  we  went  slowly  past, 
the  tide  checking  our  speed.  The  ship  sheered  into  a  sort 
of  roadstead — a  very  wild  one  it  was — as  soon  as  she  had 
room.  It  was  ticklish  work,  for  no  one  could  tell  how  soon 
we  might  hit  a  rock ;  but  we  went  clear,  luffing  quite  near 
to  the  land,  where  we  let  go  both  bowers  at  the  same  instant 
The  ship's  way  had  been  sufficiently  deadened,  by  throwing 
her  up  as  near  the  wind  as  she  could  be  got,  and  there  was 
DO  difficulty  in  snubbing  her.  The  lead  gave  us  seven 
fathoms,  and  this  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore.  We  knew 
we  were  temporarily  safe.  The  great  point  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  vessel  would  tend,  and  with  how  much  strain 
upon  her  cables.  To  everybody's  delight,  it  was  found  we 
were  in  a  moderate  eddy,  that  drew  the  ship's  stern  from 
the  island,  and  allowed  her  to  tend  to  the  wind,  which  still 
had  a  fair  range  from  her  top-sail  3rards  to  the  trucks. 
Lower  down,  the  tempest  scuffled  about,  howling  and  eddy- 
ing, and  whirling  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  m 
a  way  to  prove  how  much  its  headlong  impetuosity  was 
broken  and  checked  by  the  land.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  relief  we  felt  at  these  happy  chances.  It  was  like  giving 
fi>othold  to  some  wretch  who  thought  a  descent  of  the  pre- 
cipice was  inevitable. 

The  ship  was  found  to  ride  easily  by  one  cable,  and  the 
hands  were  sent  to  the  windlass'  to  heave  up  the  other 
anchor,  as  our  lead  told  us,  we  had  rocks  beneath  us, 
and  the  captain  was  afraid  of  the  chafing.  The  larboard- 
bower  anchor  was  catted  immediately,  and  there  it  was  left 
suspended,  with  a  range  of  cable  overhauled,  in  readiness  to 
let  go  at  a  moment's  notice.  Afler  this,  the  people  were 
told  to  get  their  suppers.  As  for  us  officers,  we  had  other 
things  to  think  of.  The  Crisis  carried  a  small  quarter-boat, 
and  this  was  lowered  hito  the  water,  the  third-mate  and 
myself  manned  its  oars,  and  away  we  went  to  carry  the 
captain  round  the  ship,  in  order  that  he  might  ascertain  the 
sonndines,  should  it  be  neoessai^  to  get  under  way  in  the 
night.  The  examination  was  satisfactory,  on  all  points  but 
one ;  that  of  the  holdinff-ground ;  and  we  returned  to  the 
vessel,  having  taked  good  care  to  trust  oorsdves  fai-neither 
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the  wind  nor  the  current.  An  anchor-watch  was  set,  with 
a  mate  on  deck,  ibur  hours  and  four  hours,  and  all  hands 
turned  in. 

I  had  the  morning  watch.  What  occurred  from  seven 
o'clock  ^the  captain  bsepinff  the  dog-watches  himself^)  until 
a  few  minutes  before  four,  I  cannot  tdl  in  detail,  though  I 
understood  generally,  that  the  wind  continued  to  blow  in  the 
same  quarter,  though  it  gnduallj  diminbhed  in  violence, 
getting  down  to  something  like  a  mere  fi;ale,  by  midnight 
The  ship  rode  more  easily ;  but,  when  the  flood  came  in, 
there  was  no  lonser  an  eddy,  the  current  sucking  round 
each  side  of  the  island  in  a  very  unusual  manner.  About 
ten  minutes  before  the  hour  when  it  was  my  regular  watch 
on  deck,  all  hands  were  called ;  I  ran  on  deck,  and  found 
the  ship  had  struck  adrift,  the  cable  having  parted.  MarUe 
had  got  the  vessel's  head  up  to  the  wind,  under  bare  poles 
as  before,  and  we  soon  began  to  heave  in  the  cable.  It  was 
found  that  the  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  rocks,  the 
strands  being  chafod  two-thirds  through.  As  soon  as  the 
current  took  the  vessel's  hull  with  force,  the  cable  parted. 
We  lost  our  anchor,  of  course,  for  there  was  no  possiUo 
way  of  getlinff  back  to  the  island  at  present,  or  until  the 
ebb  again  made. 

It  wanted  several  hours  of  day,  and  the  captain  called  a 
coundL    He  told  us,  he  made  no  doubt  that  the  ship  hai 

Kinto  one  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego  passages,  guided  by 
evidence ;  and,  as  he  supposed  we  must  be  almost  as  fitr 
south  as  Staten  Land,  he  was  of  opinion  we  had  made  an 
important  discovery  1    Get  back  we  could  not,  so  long  as 
the  wind  held  where  it  was,  and  he  was  disposed  to  make 
sail,  and  push  the  examination  of  the  channel,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.    Captain  Williams  had  a  weak- 
ness on  this  p(Hnt,  that  was  amiaUe  and  respectable  perhaps, 
but  which  hardly  comported  with  the  objects  and  prudence 
of  a  trading  ship-master.    We  were  not  surprised,  there- 
fore, at  hearins  his  suggestion ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  danger,^ 
curiosity  added  its  impulses  to  cor  other  motives  of  aequb' 
escing.    We  could  not  get  back  as  the  wind  then  was,  anff' 
we  were  disposed  to  move  forward.    As  for  the  dangers  of' 
ttte  navigation,  they  seamed  to  he  fesseninf  as  we  advawM|' 
^wwislai^  VPwnB  alMii, ui ths|iibsigs MTflhtf^ 
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vider.    Our.coune,  however,  was  more  to  the  southwardi 
ifiDging  the  ship  close  up  by  the  wind,  ooce  more. 

The  morning  promised  to  be  lighter  than  we  had  found 
the  weather  for  several  days,  and  we  even  experienced  some 
benefit  from  the  moon.  The  wind,  too,  began  to  back  round 
to  the  eastward  again,  as  we  approached  the  dawn ;  and  we 
got  the  three  top^sails,  dose-reefed,  the  fore-course,  and  a 
new  fore-top-mast  stay^sail,  on  the  ship.  At  length  day 
appeared,  and  the  sun  was  actually  seen  stru^ing  among 
dark  masses  of  wild-looking,  driving  clouds.  For  the  first 
time  since  we  entered  those  narrow  waters,  we  now  got  a 
ipod  look  around  us.  The  land  could  be  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  passage  in  which  we  found  the  Crisi^,  at  sunrise  on 
Ike  morning  of  the  second  of  these  adventurous  days,  was 
of  several  leagues  in  width ;  and  bounded,  especially  on  the 
porth,  by  high,  precipitous  mountabs,  many  of  which  were 
oqyered  with  snow.  The  channel  was  unobstructed ;  and 
not  an  island,  islet,  or  rock,  was  visible.  No  impediment 
ta  our  proceeding  ofi^red,  and  we  were  still  more  encour- 
aged to  push  on.  The  course  we  were  steering  was  about 
spmth-south-west,  and  the  captain  predicted  we  should  come 
out  into  the  ocean  to  the  wettward  of  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire, 
and  somewhere  near  the  Cape  itself.  We  should  unques- 
tjj^ably  make  a  great  discovery !  The  wind  continued  to 
back  round,  and  soon  got  to  be  abaft  the  beam.  We  now 
...shook  our  reefs  out,  one  after  another,  and  we  had  whole 
tojpsaiis.on  the  vessel  by  nine  o'clock.  This  was  carrying 
bard,  it  must  be  owned ;  but  the  skipper  was  determined  to 
nMike  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  There  were  a  few  hours, 
when  I  think  the  ship  went  fifteen  knots  by  the  land,  being 
so  much  favoured  by  the  current.  Little  did  we  know  the 
difficulties  towards  which  we  were  rushing  I 

>.  Quite  early  in  the  day,  land  appeared  ahead,  and  Marble 
began  to  predk^t  that  our  rope  was  nearly  run  out.  We  were 
coming  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay.  Captain  Williams 
tbc«]gbt  differently ;  and  when  he  discovered  a  narrow  pas- 
nge  between  two  promontories,  he  triumphantly  predicted 
our  near  approach  to  the  Cape.  He  had  seen  some  such 
shape  to  the  mountains  inland,  in  doubling  the  Horn,  and 
the  hill-tops  lodrad  like  dd  aoctuaJntances,    Unfortunately, 
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V  4  could  not  see  the  sun  at  meridian,  and  got  no  observa* 
l>:m.  For  several  hours  we  ran  south- westerly ,  in  a  paa- 
8u§e  of  no  great  width,  when  we  came  to  a  sudden  bend  in 
our  course,  which  led  us  away  to  the  north-west.  Here  we 
atill  had  the  tide  with  us,  and  we  then  all  felt  certain  that 
we  had  reached  a  point  where  the  ebb  must  flow  ia  a  direo 
tion  contrary  to  that  in  which  we  had  found  it,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  passage.  It  followed,  that  we  were  now  half^ 
way  through  to  the  ocean,  though  the  course  we  were  steer- 
ing predicted  a  sinuous  channel.  We  were  certainly  not 
going  now  towards  Cape  Horn. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  doubts  which  beset 
us.  Captain  Williams  packed  on  the  ship,  determined  to  get 
ahead  as  fast  as  he  could,  while  there  was  light.  It  no 
longer  blew  a  gale,  and  the  wind  was  hauling  more  to  the 
aouthward  again.  It  soon  got  to  be  right  afl,  and  before 
sunset  it  had  a  little  westing  in  it.  Fortunately,  it  mode- 
rated, and  we  set  our  main-sail  and  top-gallant-sails.  ^  We 
had  carried  a  lower  and  top-mast  studding-sails  nearly  all 
day.  The  worst  feature  in  our  situation,  now,  was  the  vast 
number  of  islands,  or  islets,  we  met.  The  shore  on  each 
side  was  mountainous  and  rude,  and  deep  indentations  were 
constantly  tempting  us  to  turn  aside.  But,  rightly  judging 
that  the  set  of  the  tide  was  a  fair  index  to  the  true  course^ 
the  captain  stood  on. 

The  night  that  followed  was  one  of  the  most  anxious  I 
ever  passed.  We  were  tempted  to  anchor  a  dozen  times,  ia 
some  of  the  diflerent  bays,  of  which  we  passed  twenty ;  bat 
could  not  make  up  our  minds  to  risk  another  cable.  We 
met  the  flood  a  little  aAer  sunset,  and  got  rid  of  it  before . 
morning.  But  the  wind  kept  hauling,  and  at  last  it  brought 
us  fairly  on  a  taut  bow-line ;  under  top-gal  lant-sails,  how* 
ever.  We  had  come  too  far  to  recede,  or  now  would  have  . 
been  the  time  to  turn  round,  and  retrace  our  steps.  But  we 
hoped  every  moment  to  reach  some  inclination  south,  again, 
that  would  carry  us  into  the  open  sea.  We  ran  a  vast  many 
chances  of  shipwreck,  passing  frightfully  near  several  reefs; 
but  the  same  good  Providence  which  had  so  fur  protected  us, 
carried  us  cl^r.  Never  was  I  so  rejoiced  as  when  I  saw 
day  returning. 
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,  -  We  had  the  young  ebb,  and  a  aeant  wind^  when  the  son 
rose  next  day.  It  was  a  brilliant  morning,  however,  and 
-everybody  predicted  an  observation  at  noon.  The  channel 
-was  full  of  islands,  still,  and  other  dangers  were  not  want- 
'iog ;  but,  as  we  could  see  our  way,  we  got  through  them  all 
safely.  At  length  our  course  became  embarrassed,  so  many 
large  islands,  with  passages  between  them,  ofienng  on  dif- 
ferent sides.  One  headland,  however,  lay  before  us ;  and, 
the  ship  promising  to  weather  it,  we  held  on  our  way.  It 
-was  just  ten  o'clock  as  we  approached  this  cape,  and  we 
found  a  passage  westward  that  actually  led  into  tbe  ocean  I 
AH  hands  gave  three  cheers  as  we  became  certain  of  this 
fact,  the  ship  tacking  as  soon  as  far  enongh  ahead,  and  set- 
ting seaward  famously  with  the  tide. 

Captain  Williams  now  told  us  to  get  our  quadrants,  for 
the  heavens  were  cloudless,  and  we  should  have  a  horizon 
in  time  for  the  sun.  He  was  anxious  to  get  the  latitude  of 
'a/at  discovery.  Sure  enough,  it  so  fell  out,  and  we  prepared 
to  observe ;  some  predicting  one  parallel,  some  another.  As 
lot  the  skipper  himself,  he  said  he  thought  we  were  still  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Cape ;  but  he  felt  confident  that  we  had 
odme  out  to  the  westward  of  Le  Blaire.  Marble  was  silent ; 
Imt  he  had  observed,  and  made  his  calculations,  before  either 
^  the  others  had  commenced  the  last?  I  saw  him  scratch 
bis  head,  and  go  to  the  chart  which  lay  on  the  companion- 
way.     Then  I  heard  him  shout-^ 

"  In  the  Pacific/  by  St.  Eennebonk  I*' — ^he  always  swore 
by  this  pious  individual  when  excited — ^'^We  have  come 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  without  knowing  it  P 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

** Sound  tmmpetfl,  hot— ^rai^ h anchor— Joomb  mII— - 
The  soAWwrd^djing  bumen  chide  dclar^ 
As  if  Hwere  heaven  that  bleathea  thiakindly  gaki. 
Our  liMilce  bark  beneath  it  ipeeda  away.— >  ** 

PnooiKr. 

Thb  stout  ship  Crisis  had|  like  certain  persons,  done  a 
Dood  thing  purely  by  chance.  Had  her  exploit  happened  ia 
Uie  year  1519>  instead  of  that  of  1800,  the  renowned  pas* 
sa^  we  had  just  escaped  fhrni  would  have  been  called  the 
Crisis  Straits,  a  better  name  than  the  mongrel  appellation  it 
now  bears ;  which  is  neither  English,  nor  Portuguese.  The 
ship  had  been  lost,  like  a  man  in  the  woods,  ami  came  out 
nearer  home,  than  those  in  her  could  have  at  all  expected* 
The  *'  bloody  currents"  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  mis* 
take,  though  this  time  they  did  good,  instead  of  harm.  Any 
one  who  has  been  thoroughly  lost  on  a  heath,  or  in  a  forest^ 
or,  even  in  a  town,  can  comprehend  how  the  head  gets 
turned  on  such  occasions,  and  will  understand  the  manner 
in  which  we  had  mystified  ourselves. 

I  shall  remember  the  feelings  of  delight  with  which  I 
looked  around  me,  as  the  ship  passed  out  into  the  open  oceaU) 
to  my  dying  day.  There  lay  the  vast  Pacific,  its  longi 
regular  waves  rolling  in  towards  the  coast,  in  mountain-like 
ridges,  it  is  true,  but  under  a  radiant  sun,  and  in  a  bright 
atmosphere.  Everybody  was  cheered  by  the  view,  and 
never  did  order  sound  more  pleasant  in  mv  ears,  than  when 
the  captain  called  out,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  "to  man  the 
weather  braces."  This  command  was  given  the  instant  it 
was  prudent ;  and  the  ship  went  foaming  past  the  last  cape^ 
with  the  speed  of  a  courser.  Studding>sails  were  then  set) 
and,  when  the  sun  was  dipping,  we  had  a  good  offing,  were 
driving  to  the  northward  under  everything  we  could  carry, 
and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  nn  excellent  run  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  its  stormy  seas. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  our  passage  along  the  , 
€OMt  of  SoMli  Anmioiu    AiroyagptolUi'^^idfl^ 
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was  a  very  different  thing  in  the  year  1800,  however,  from 
what  it  is  to-day.  The  power  of  Spain  was  then  completely 
in  the  ascendant,  intercourse  with  any  nation  but  the  mother 
country,  being  strictly  prohibited.  It  is  true,  a  species  of 
commerce,  that  was  called  the  "  forced  trade  on  the  Span- 
iah  Main"  existed  under  that  code  of  elastic  morals,  which 
adapts  the  maxim  of  *'  your  purse  or  your  life"  to  modern 
diplomacy,  as  well  as  to  the  habits  of  the  highwayman. 
According  to  divers  masters  in  the  art  of  ethics  now  flour- 
ishing among  ourselves,  more  especially  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  journals  of  the  commercial  communities^  the  people 
t&at  '*  can  trade  and  wonH  trade,  must  be  made  to  trade,^^ 
At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  your  mercantile 
moralists  were  far  less  manly  in  the  avowal  of  their  senti- 
ments, though  their  practices  were  in  no  degree  wanting  in 
the  spirit  of  our  more  modern  theories.  Ships  were  fitted 
cat,  armed,  and  navigated,  on  this  just  principle,  quite  as 
confidently  and  successfully  as  if  the  tongue  had  declared 
ad  that  the  head  had  conceived. 

Guarda-Costas  were  the  arguments  used,  on  the  other  side 
of  this  knotty  question,  by  the  authorities  of  Spain  ;  and  a 
very  insufficient  argument,  on  the  whole,  did  they  prove  to 
bo*  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  vice  is  twice  as  active  as  vir- 
tue ;  the  last  sleeping,  while  the  fbrroer  is  hard  at  work.  If 
this  be  true  of  things  in  general^  it  is  thrice  true  as  regards 
smugglers  and  custom-house  officers.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  sundry  other  causes,  it  is  certain  that  English 
and  American  vessels  found  the  means  of  plundering  the 
inhabitants  of  South  America,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am 
writing,  without  having  recourse  to  the  no  longer  reputable 
violence  of  Dampier,  Wood,  Rogers,  or  Drake.  As  I  feel 
bound  to  deal  honestly  with  the  reader,  whatever  I  may  have 
done  by  the  Spanish  laws,  I  shall  own  that  we  made  one  or 
two  calls,  as  we  proceeded  north,  shoving  ashore  certain 
articles  purchased  in  London,  and  taking  on  board  dollars, 
in  return  for  our  civility.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
bound,  or  not,'to  apologize  for  my  own  agency  in  these  irre- 
gular transactions — regular,  would  be  quite  as  apposite  a 
word  —  for,  had  I  been  disposed  to  murmur,  it  would  have 
'  done  my  morals  no  good,  nor  the  smuggling  any  harm. 
C9fUun  Williams  wm.a  sileat^iytto,  aad  il  wim  not  iMiiy  tei 
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ascertain  precisely  what  he  thought  on  the  subject  of  smug- 
gling ;  but,  in  the  way  ofpractice^  I  never  saw  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  ofFree  Trade. 
As  for  Marble,  he  put  me  in  mind  of  a  certain  renowned 
editor  of  a  wel^-known  New  York  journal,  who  evidently 
thinks  that  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Bun^  moon,  and 
stars,  the  void  above  and  the  caverns  beneath  us,  the  uni* 
verse,  in  short,  was  created  to  furnish  materials  for  news- 
paper paragraphs;  the  worthy  mate,  just  as  confidently 
believing  that  coasts,  bays,  inlets,  roadsteads  and  havens, 
were  all  intended  by  nature,  as  means  to  run  goods  ashore 
wherever  the  duties,  or  prohibitions^  rendered  it  inconvenient 
to  land  them  in  the  more  legal  mode.  Smuggling,  in  hit 
view  of  the  matter,  was  rather  more  creditable  than  the 
regular  cbmmerce,  since  it  required  greater  cleverness. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  movements  of  the  Crisis,  for  the 
five  months  that  succeeded  her  escape  from  the  Straits -of 
Magellan.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  anchored  at  as  many 
different  points  on  the  coast ;  that  all  which  came  up  i\m 
main-hatch,  went  ^ashore ;  and  all  that  came  over  the  bul* 
warks,  was  passed  down  into  the  run.  We  were  chased  by 
guarda»co$tas  seven  times,  escaping  from  them  on  each 
occasion,  with  ease ;  though  we  had  three  little  running 
fights.  I  observed  that  Captain  Williams  was  desirous  of 
engaging  these  emissaries  of  the  law,  as  easily  as  possibloi 
ordering  us  to  fire  altogether  at  their  spars.  I  have  sincd 
thought  that  this  moderation  proceeded  from  a  species  of 
principle  that  is  common  enough — a  certain  half-way  code 
of  right  and  wrong — which  encouraged  him  to  smuggle,  but 
which  caused  him  to  shrink  from  taking  human  life.  Your 
half-way  rogues  are  the  bane  of  honesty. 

Afler  quitting  the  Spanish  coast,  altogether,  we  proceeded 
north,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  converting  certain 
quantities  of  glass-beads,  inferior  jack-knives,  frymg-pans, 
and  other  homely  articles  of  the  same  nature,  into  valuable 
furs.  In  a  word,  we  shaped  our  course  fer  that  district 
which  bids  fair  to  set  the  mother  and  daughter  by  the  ears, 
one  of  these  days,  unless  it  shall  happen  to  be  disposed  of 
d  la  TexaSf  or,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  d  la  Maine^  ere  long.  % 
At  that  time  the  whole  north-west  coast  was  unoccupied  by 
white  men,  and  I  felt  no  scruples  about  trading  wiUk^Sek 
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natives  who  presented  themselves  with  their  skins  as  soon 
as  we  had  anchored,  believing  that  they  had  the  best  right 
to  the  country  and  its  products.  We  passed  months  in  this 
tfaffic,  getting,  at  every  point  where  we  stopped,  something 
to  pay  us  for  our  trouble. 

We  went  as  far  north  as  53^,  and  that  is  pretty  much  all 
I  ever  knew  of  our  last  position.  At  the  time,  I  thought  we 
had  anchored  in  a  bay  on  the  main  land,  but  I  have  since 
been  inclined  to  think  it  was  in  one  of  the  many  islands  that 
Ihse  that  broken  coast.  AVe  got  a  very  secure  berth,  hav« 
ing  been  led  to  it  by  a  native  pilot  who  boarded  us  several 
leagues  at  sea,  and  who  knew  enough  English  to  persuade 
oor  captain  that  he  could  take  us  to  a  point  where  sea-otter 
skins  might  be  had  for  the  asking.  Nor  did  the  man  de- 
ceive us,  though  a  more  unpromising-looking  guide  never 
had  charge  of  smuggling  Christians.  He  carried  us  into  a 
very  small  bay,  where  we  found  plenty  of  water,  capital 
holding-ground,  and  a  basin  as  smooth  as  a  dock.  But  one 
wind — that  which  blew  from  the  north-west— could  make 
any  impression  on  it,  andjhe  efiects  of  even  that  were  much 
broken  by  a  small  island  that  lay  abreast^of  the  entrance; 
leaving  good  passages,  on  each  side  of  it,  out  to  sea.  The 
basin  itself  was  rather  small,  it  is  true,  but  it  did  well 
enough  for  a  single  ship.  Its  diameter  may  have  been  three 
hundred  yards,  and  I  never  saw  a  sheet  of  natural  water 
that  was  so  near  a  circle.  Into  a  place  like  this,  the  reader 
will  imagine,  we  did  not  venture  without  taking  the  prpper 
precautions.  Marble  was  sent  in  first,  to  reconnoitre  and 
soand,  and  it  was  on  his  report  that  Captain  Williams  ven- 
tured to  take  the  ship  in. 

At  that  time,  ships  on  the  North- West  Coast  had  to  use 
the  greatest  precautions  against  the  treachery  and  violence 
of  the  natives.  This  rendered  the  size  of  our  haven  the 
subject  of  distrust;  for,  lying  in  the  middle  of  it,  where  we 
moored,  we  were  barely  an  arrow's  flight  from  the  shore,  in 
every  direction  but  that  which  led  to  the  narrow  entrance. 
tt  was  a  most  secure  anchorage,  as  against  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  but  a  most  insecure  one  as  against  the  dangers  of 
the  savages.  This  we  all  felt,  as  soon  as  our  anchors  were 
dojvn ;  but,  intending  to  remain  only  while  we  bartered  for 
(ho  skins  whk^h  we  had  been  told  were  ready  for  the  first 
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ship  that  should  offer,  we  trusted  to  yigilaace  as  our  safe 
guard  in  the  interval. 

I  never  could  master  the  uncouth  sounds  of  the  still  more 
uncouth  savages  of  that  distant  region.  The  fellow  who 
carried  us  in  had  a  name  of  his  own,  doubtless,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  pronounced  by  a  Christian  tongue,  and  he  got  the 
aohriquet  of  the  Dipper  from  us,  owing  to  the  manner  la 
which  he  ducked  at  the  report  of  our  muskets,  which  had  been 
dischargea  by  Marble  merely  with  the  intention  to  renew 
the  cartridges.  We  had  hardly  got  into  the  little  basin,  before 
the  Dipper  left  us,  returning  in  an  hour,  however,  with  a' 
canoe  loaded  to  the  water's  edge,  with  beautiful  skins,  and 
accompanied  by  three  savages  as  wild-looking,  seemingly 
as  fierce,  and  certainly  as  avaricious  as  he  was  himself* 
These  auxiliaries,  through  various  little  circumstances,  were 
known  among  us  that  same  afternoon,  by  the  several  appel« 
lations  of  Smudge,  Tin-pot,  and  Slit-nose.  These  were  not 
heroic  names,  of  a  certainty,  but  theur  owners  had  as  little 
of  the  heroic  in  their  appearance,  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot 
of  man  in  the  savage  state.  I  cannot  tell  the  designation  of 
the  tribes  to  which  these  four  worthies  belonged,  nor  do  I 
know  any  more  of  their  history  and  pursuits  than  the  few 
facts  which  came  under  my  own  immediate  observation.  I 
did  ask  some  questions  of  the  captain,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
a  few  ideas  on  this  subject,  but  all  he  knew  was,  that  these 
people  put  a  high  value  on  blankets,  beads,  gun-powder, 
frying-pans,  and  old  hoops,  and  that  they  set  a  remarkably 
low  price  on  sea-otter  skins,  as  well  as  on  the  external  co- 
verings of  sundry  other  animals.  An  application  to  Mr. 
Marble  was  still  less  successful,  being  met  by  the  pithy  an* 
swer  that  he  was  *^  no  naturalist,  and  knew  nothing,  about 
these  critturs,  or  any  wild  beasts,  in  general."  Degraded 
as  the  men  certainly  were,  however,  we  thought  them  quite 
good  enough  to  be  anxious  to  trade  i^h  them.  Commerce, 
like  misery,  sometimes  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange 
bed-fellows. 

I  had  often  seen  our  own  Indians  after  they  had  become 
degraded  by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  and  the  use  of 
rum,  but  never  had  I  beheld  any  beings  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  the  human  race,  as  the  North- Western  savages  appeared 
V>be.    TbeyseeroedtometobatliaHoltMiiPiiiOfw, 
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oontibent.  Still  they  were  not  altogether  without  the  meang 
of  commanding  our  respect.  As  physical  men  they  were 
both  active  and  strong,  and  there  were  gleams  of  ferocity 
about  them,  that  all  their  avarice  and  art  could  not  conceaL 
I  Could  not  discover  in  their  usages,  dress,  or  deportment,  a 
smgle  trace  of  that  chivalrous  honour  which  forms  so  gr^ 
a  relief  to  the  well-established  cruelty  of  the  warrior  of  our 
own  part  of  the  continent.  Then,  these  sea-otter  dealers 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  ships  of  us  civilized  men  to  have 
aby  superstitious  dread  of  our  power. 

The  Dipper,  and  his  companions,  sold  us  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  sea-otter  skins  the  very  aflernoon  we  an- 
chored. This,  of  itself,  was  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  reward 
for  the  trouble  and  risk  of  coming  into  this  unknown  basin. 
Both  parties  seemed  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  trading, 
and  we  were  given  to  understand  that,  by  remaining  at  an- 
chor, we  might  hope  for  six  or  eight  times  our  present  num- 
ber of  skins.  Captain  Williams  was  greatly  gratified  with 
the  success  with  which  he  had  already  met,  and  having 
found  that  all  the  Dipper  had  promised  came  true,  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  a  day  or  two,  in  his  present  berth,  in  ordef 
to  wait  for  more  bargains.  This  resolution  was  no  sooner 
communicated  to  the  savages  than  they  expressed  their  de- 
light, sending  off*  Tin-pot  and  Slit-nose  with  the  intelligence, 
;  while  the  Dipper  and  Smudge  remained  in  the  ship,  appa- 
rently on  terms  of  perfect  good-fellowship  with  everybody 
oh  board.  The  gentiy  of  the  North- West  Coast  being  flagrant 
thieves,  however,  all  hands  had  orders  to  keep  a  ^od  look- 
out on  our  two  guests.  Captain  Williams  expressing  his  in- 
tention to  flog  them  soundly,  should  they  be  detected  in  any 
of  their  usual  light-fingered  dexterity. 

Marble  and  myself  (^served  that  the  canoe,  in  which  the 
messengers  lefl  us,  did%ot  pull  out  to  sea^  but  that  it  en* 
tered  a  small  stream,  or  creek,  that  communicated  with  the 
head  of  the  bay.  As  there  was  no  duty  on  board,  we  asked 
the  captain's  permission  to  explore  this  spot ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  a  more  thorough  examination  of  our 
haven,  generally.  The  request  being  granted,  we  got  into 
the  yawl,  with  four  men,  all  of  us  armed,  and  set  out  on  our  . 
little  ejtpedition.     Smudge,  a  withered,  ggeyjici^id  oM 
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Ifidian,  with  muscles  however  that  resembled  whip-cord,  wag  . 
alone  on  deck,  when  this  movement  took  place.  He 
watched  our  proceedings  narrowly,  and,  when  he  saw  us 
descend  into  the  boat,  he  very  coolly  slipped  down  the  ship's 
side,  and  took  his  place  in  the  stern-sheets^  with  as  much 
quiet  dignity  as  if  he  had  been  captain.  Marble  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  ship's  martinet  in  such  matters,  and  he  did  not 
more  than  half  like  the  familiarity  and  impudence  of  the 
procedure. 

*^Vhat  say  you.  Miles,**  he  asked,  a  little  sharply,  "  shall 
we  take  this  dried  ourang-outang  ashore  with  us,  or  shall 
we  try  to  moisten  him  a  little,  by  throwing  him  overboard  V* 

"  Let  him  go,  by  all  means,  Mr.  Marble.  I  dare  say  the 
man  wishes  to  be  of  use,  and  he  has  only  a  bad  manner  of 
showing  it." 

*^  Of  use !  He  is  worth  no  more  than  the  carcase  of  a 
whale  that  has  been  stripped  of  its  blubber.  I  say,  Miles, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  windlass  .to  heave  the  blanket 
off  of  this  fish  r 

This  professional  witticism  put  Marble  in  good  humour 
with  himself,  and  he  permitted  the  fellow  to  remain.  I  re- 
member the  thoughts  that  passed  through  my  mind,  as  the 
^awl  pulled  towards  the  creek,  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as 
if  it  had  all  occurred  yesterday.  I  sat  looking  at  the  semi* 
human  being  who  was  seated  opposite,  wondering  at  the 
dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  which  could  leave  one 
endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  ineffable  nature  of  the  Deity, 
in  a  situation  so  degraded.  I  had  seen  beasts  in  cages  that 
appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  as  intelligent,  and  members  of 
the  diversified  family  of  human  caricatures,  or  of  the  ba« 
boons  and  monkeys,  that  I  thought  were  quite  as  agreeal^ 
objects  to  the  eye.  Smudge  seemed  to  be  aknost  without 
ideas.  In  his  bargains,  he  had  trusted  entirely  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Dipper,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  some  sort  of 
a  relation ;  and  the  articles  he  received  in  exchange  for  his 
skins,  failed  to  arouse  in  his  grim,  vacant  countenance,  the 
smallest  signs  of  pleasure.  Emotion  and  he,  if  they  had 
been  acquainted,  now  appeared  to  be  utter  strangers  to  eack 
other ;  nor  was  this  apathy  in  the  least  like  the  well4uiDWi|:i: 
stoicism  of  the  American  Indian ;  hiU,h||dJhe  su|^UpMM|i 
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Spark  of  the  never-dying  ilame  that  separates  man  from  all 
the  other  heings  of  earth ! 

The  basin  in  which  the  Crisis  lay  was  entirely  fringed 
with  forest*  The  trees^in  most  places  even  overhung  the 
water,  forming  an  impenetrable  screen  to  everything  inlandi 
at  the  season  when  they  were  in  leaf*  Not  a  sign  of  a 
habitation  of  any  sort  was  visible  ,*  and,  as  we  approached 
the  shore,  Marble  remarked  that  the  savages  could  only 
resort  to  the  place  at  the  moments  when  they  had  induced 
a  ship  to  enter,  in  order  to  trade  with  them. 

«  No— no,"  added  the  mate,  turning  his  head  in  all  direo* 
tions,  in  order  to  take  a  complete  survey  of  the  bay ;  "  there 
are  no  wigwams,  or  papooses,  hereabouts.  This  is  only  a 
trading-post;  and  luckily  for  us,  it  is  altogether  without 
custom-house  officers." 

*^  Not  without  smugglers,  I  fancy,  Mr.  Marble,  if  con* 
triviDg.  to  get  other  people's  property  without  their  know^ 
ledge,  can  make  a  smuggler.  I  qever  saw  a  more  thorough* 
looking  thief  than  the  chap  we  have  nick-named  the  Dipper. 
I  believe  he  would  swallow  one  of  our  iron  spoons,  rather 
than  not  get  it  I" 

**  Ay,  there 's  no  mistake  about  him,  *  Master  Mile,'  as 
Neb  calls  you.  But  this  fellow  here,  hasn't  brains  enough 
to  tell  his  own  property  from  that  of  another  man.  I  would 
let  him  into  our  bread-lockers,  without  any  dread  of  his 
knowing  enough  to  eat.  I  nevef  saw  such  a  vacancy  in  a 
human  form ;  a  down-east  idiot  would  wind  him  up  in  a 
trade,  as  handily  as  a  pedlar  sets  his  wooden  clocks  in 
motion." 

Such  was  Marble's  opinion  of  the  sagacity  of  Mtt 
Smudge ;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  such,  in  a  great  measure, 
was  my  own.  The  men  laughed  at  the  remarks-* seamen 
are  a  little  apt  to  laugh  at  chief«mates'  wit  — and  their 
looks  showed  how  thoroughly  they  coincided  with  us  in 
opinion.  All  this  time,  the  boat  had  been  pushing  aheadi 
and  it  soon  reached  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek. 

We  found  the  inlet  deep,  but  narrow  and  winding.  Like 
the  bay  itself,  it  was  fringed  with  trees  and  bushes,  and  this 
in  a  wav  to  render  it  difficult  to  get  a  view  of  anything  on 
the  land ;  more  especially  as  the  banks  were  ten  or  fifleen 
irei  in  l»ight    Under  the  circumatano^  MarUe  prafpied. 
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that  we  should  land  on  both  sides  of  the  treek,  and  follow 
its  windings  on  foot,  for  a  short  distance,  in  order  to  get  a 
better  opportunity  to  reconnoitre.  Our  dispositions  were 
sooB  made.  Marble  and  one  of  the  boat's  ferew,  each 
armed,  landed  on  one  side  of  the  inlet,  while  Neb  and  my- 
self, similarly  provided,  went  ashore  on  the  other.  The  two 
remaining  men  were  ordered  to  keep  abreast  of  us  in  the 
boat,  in  readiness  to  take  us  on  board  again,  as  soon  as 
required. 

**  Leave  that  Mr.  Smudge  in  the  boat.  Miles,''  Marble 
called  out  across  the  creek,  as  I  was  about  to  put  foot  on 
the  ground.  I  made  a  sign  to  that  eiiect  to  the  savage,  but 
when  I  reached  the  level  ground  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  I 
perceived  the  fellow  was  at  my  elbow.  It  was  so  difficult 
to  make  such  a  creature  understand  one's  wishes,  without 
the  aid  of  speech,  that,  afler  a  fruitless  effort  or  two  to  send 
him  back  by  means  of  signs,  I  abandoned  the  attempt,  and 
moved  forward,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  party  in  the  desired 
line.  Neb  ofiEered  to  catch  the  old  fellow  in  his  arms,  and 
to  carry  him  down  to  the  yawl ;  but  I  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  avoid  anything  like  violence.  We  proceeded,  there- 
fore, accompanied  by  this  escort. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  excite  alarm,  or  awaken 
distrust.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  virgin  forest,  with  all 
its  wildness,  dampness,  gloomy  shadows,  dead  and  fallen 
trees,  and  unequal  surface.  On  my  side  of  the  creek,  there 
was  not  the  smallest  sign  of  a  foot-path  ;  and  Marble  soon 
called  out  to  say,  he  was  equally  without  any  evidences  of 
the  steps  of  man*  I  should  think  we  proceeded  quite  a 
mile  in  this  manner,  certain  that  the  inlet  would  be  a  true 
guide  on  our  return.  At  length  a  call  from  the  boat  let  us 
know  there  was  no  longer  water  enough  to  float  it,  and  that 
it  could  proceed  n<o  farther.  Marble  and  myself  descended 
the  banks  at  the  same  moment,  and  were  taken  in,  intending 
to  return  in  the  yawl.  Smudge  glided  back  to  his  old  place, 
with  his  former  silence. 

"  I  told  you  to  leave  the  ourang-outang  behind,'*  Marble 
carelessly  observed,  as  he  took  bis  own  seat,  after  asaisting 
in  getting  the  boat  round,  with  its  head  towards  tlie  bay* 
"I  would  rather  have  a  lattiesnake  for  a  pet, Unn  MMh  9. 
cuk** 
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^  It  18  easier  said  than  done,  sir.  Master  Smudge  stuck 
to  me  as  close  as  a  leech." 

<*  The  fellow  seems  all  the  better  for  his  walk  -—  I  never 
saw  him  look  half  as  amiable  as  he  does  at  this  moment." 

Of  course  this  raised  a  laugh,  and  it  induced  me  to  look 
round.    For  the  first  time,  I  could  detect  something  like  a 
human  expression  in  the  countenance  of  Smudge,  who 
^eemed  to  experience  some  sensation  a  little  akin  to  satis 
&ction. 

"  I  rather  think  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  we  were 
about  to  desert  the  coppers,"  I  remarked,  <*  and  foncied  he 
might  lose  his  supper.  Now,  he  must  see  we  are  going 
back,  he  probably  fimcies  he  will  go  to  bed  on  a  fuU 
stomach." 

])farble  assented  to  the  probability  of  this  conjecture,  and 
the  conversation  changed.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to  us 
that  we  had  met  no  traces  of  anything  like  a  residence  near 
the  creek,  not  the  smallest  sign  of  man  having  been  disco- 
vered by  either.  It  was  reasonable  to  expe<^  that  some 
traces  of  an  encampment,  at  least,  would  have  been  found. 
Evervbody  kept  a  vigilant  look-out  at  the  shore  as  we  de* 
scended  the  creek ;  Uit,  as  on  the  ascent,  not  even  a  fooU 
print  was  detected. 

On  reaching  the  bay,  there  being  still  several  hours  of 
day-light,  we  made  its  entire  circuit,  finding  nowhere  any 
proof  of  the  former  presence  of  man.  At  length,  Marble 
proposed  pulling  to  the  small  wooded  island  that  lay  a  little 
without  the  entrance  of  the  haven,  suggesting  that  it  was 
possible  the  savages  might  have  something  like  an  encamp- 
ment there,  the  place  being  more  convenient  as  a  look^mt 
into  the  ofiin^»  than  any  point  within^  the  bay  itself.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  was  neoessary  to  pass  the  ship ;  and  we 
were  hailed  by  the  captain,  who  wished  to  know  the  result 
of  our  examinations.  As  soon  as  he  learned  our  present 
object,  he  told  us  to  come  alongside,  intending  to  accompany 
us  to  the  island  in  person.  On  getting  into  the  boat,  which 
was  small  and  a  little  crowded  by  the  presence  of  Smudge, 

aptain  Williams  made  a  sign  for  that  personage  to  quit  the 
yawl.  He  might  as  well  have  intimated  as  much  to  one  of 
the  thwarts !  Laughing  at  the  savage's  stupidity,  or  obsti* 
nacy,  we  scarce  knew  which  to  term  it,  the  boat  was  shoved 
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off,  and  we  pulled  through  the  entrance,  two  hundred  yards 
outside  perhaps,  until  our  keel  grated  against  the  low  rocks 
of  this  islet. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  landing ;  and  Neb,  who  pre- 
ceded the  party,  soon  gave  a  shout,  the  proof  that  he  had 
made  some  discovery.  Every  man  among  us  now  looked 
to  his  arms,  expecting  to  meet  an  encampment  of  savages; 
but  we  were  disappointed.  All  that  the  negro  had  disco- 
vered were  the  unequivocal  traces  of  a  former  bivouac;  and, 
judging  from  a  few  of  the  signs,  that  of  no  very  recent 
occupation.  The  traces  were  extensive,  covering  quite  half 
of  the  interior  of  the  island ;  leaving  an  extensive  curtain  of 
trees  and  bushes,  however,  so  as  completely  to  conceal  the 
spot  from  any  eyes  without.  Most  of  the  trees  had  been 
burnt  down,  as  we  at  first  thought,  in  order  to  obtain  fuel ; 
but,  farther  examination  satisfied  us,  that  it  had  been  done 
as  much  by  accident,  as  by  design. 

At  first,  nothing  was  discovered  in  thb  encampment, 
which  had  every  appearance  of  not  having  been  extensively 
used  for  years,  though  the  traces  of  numerous  fires,  and  the 
signs  of  footsteps,  and  a  spring  in  the  centre,  indicated  the 
recent  occupation,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  A  little 
further  scrutiny,  however,  brought  to  light  certain  objects 
that  we  did  not  note  without  much  wonder  and  concern. 
Marble  made  the  first  discovery.  It  was  impossible  for  sea- 
men to  mistake  the  object,  which  was  the  head  of  a  rudde^ 
containing  the  tiller-hole,  and  which  might  have  belonged  to 
a  vessel  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
tons.  This  set  all  hands  of  us  at  work,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  we  found,  scattered  about,  fragments  of  plank,  top* 
timbere,  fioor-timbers,  and  other  portions  of  a  ship,  all  more 
or  less  burnt,  and  stripped  of  every  particle  of  metal.  Even 
the  nails  had  been  drawn  by  means  of  perseverance  and 
labour.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  wood,  which  proved  to 
be  live-oak,  cedar  and  locust,  the  proofs  that  the  unfortunate 
crafl  had  been  a  vessel  of  some  value.  We  wanted  no 
Msorance  of  thb,  however,  as  none  but  a  North- West  trader 
could  well  have  got  as  high  up  the  coaM,  and  all  vessels  of 
that  class  were  of  the  best  descripdon.  T^  the  locust,  a 
wood  unknown  to  the  ship-binldm^of  Empg^ffjfcn  its  te . 
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nearly  certain  assurance  that  this  doomed  craft  had  beei\ « 
countrvman. 

At  first,  we  were  all  too  much  occupied  with  our  interests 
ing  discovery  to  bethink  us  of  Smudge.  At  length,  I  turned 
to  observe  its  effect  on  the  savage.  He  evidently  noted  our 
proceedings ;  but  his  feelings,  if  the  creature  had  any,  were 
so  deeply  buried  beneath  the  mask  of  dulhiess,  as  completely 
to  foil  my  penetration.  He  saw  us  take  up  fragment  after 
fragment,  examine  them,  heard  us  converse  over  them, 
though  in  a  language  he  could  not  understand,  and  saw  us 
throw  them  away,  one  after  another,  with  seemingly  equal 
indifierence.  At  length  he  brought  a  half-burned  billet  to 
the  captain,  and  held  it  before  his  ey^,  as  if  he  began  to 
feel  some  interest  in  our  proceedings.  It  proved  to  be  merely 
a  bit  of  ordinary  wood,  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  beeches  of 
the  forest  that  lay  near  an  extinguished  pile ;  and  the  act 
satisfied  us  all,  the  fellow  did  not  comprehend  the  reason  of 
the  interest  we  betrayed.  He  clearly  knew  nothing  of  the 
istrange  vessel. 

In  walking  around  this  deserted  encampment,  the  traces 
of  a  pathway  to  the  shore  were  found.  They  were  too  ob- 
vious to  be  mistaken,  and  led  us  to  the  water  in  the  passage 
opposite  to  that  by  which  the  Crisis  had  been  carried  in  by 
the  Dipper,  and  at  a  point  that  was  not  in  view  from  her 
present  anchorage.  I^re  we  feund  a  sort  of  landing,  and 
many  of  the  heavier  pieces  of  the  wreck ;  such  as  it  had 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  haul  up  to  the  fires,  having 
no  metal  about  them.  Among  other  things  of  this  sort,  was 
a  portion  of  the  keel  quite  thirty  feet  long,  the  keelson  bolts, 
keelson,  and  floor-timbers  all  attached.  This  was  the  only 
instance  in  which  we  discovered  any  metal ;  and  this  we 
found,  only  because  the  fragment  was  too  strong  and  heavy 
to  be  manageable.  We  looked  carefully,  in  all  directk>n8, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  something  that  might  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  disaster  that  had  evidently 
occurred,  but,  fer  some  time  without  success.  At  length 
I  strolled  to  a  little  distance  from  the  landing,  and  tdok  it 
seat  on  a  flat  stone,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  living 
rock  that  faced  most  of  the  island,  evidently  to  form  a  re^ 
ing^place.  My  seat  proved  unsteady,  aiyl  in  enddevouring, 
to  adjust  it  in<»e  to  my  mind,  I  removed  the  stone,  and  db» 
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ooYered  that  it  rested  on  a  common  log-slate.  This  slate 
was  still  covered  with  legible  writing,  and  I  soon  had  the 
whole  party  around  me,  eager  to  learn  the  contents.  The 
melancholy  record  was  in  thcfse  precise  words :  viz.-^ 

"The  American  brig  Sea-Otter,  John  Squires,  master, 
coaxed  into  this  bay,  June  0th,  1707,  and  seized  by  savages, 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th.  Master,  second-mate,  and  seven 
of  the  people  killed  on  the  spot.  Brig  gutted  first,  then 
hauled  up  here^  and  burnt  to  the  water's  edge  for  the  iron. 
David  King,  first-mate,  and  six  others,  viz.,  George  Lunt, 
Henry  Webster,  Stephen  Stimpson  and  John  Harris,  sea- 
men, Bill  Flint,  cook,  and  Peter  Doolittle,  boy,  still  living, 
but  God  only  knows  what  is  to  be  our  fate.  I  shall  put  this 
slate  beneath  the  stone  I  now  sit  on,  in  the  hope  it  may  one 
day  let  our  friends  learn  what  has  happened.' — 

We  looked  at  each  other,  astounded.  Both  the  captain 
and  Marble  remembered  to  have  heard  that  a  brig  in  this 
trade,  called  the  Sea-Otter,  was  missing ;  and,  here,  by  a 
communication  that  was  little  short  of  miraculous,  we  were 
let  into  the  secret  of  her  disappearance. 

'*  Coaxed  in  —  "  repeated  the  captain,  running  his  eye 
over  the  writing,  which  had  been  thus  singularly  preserved, 
and  that,  in  a  situation  where  one  would  think  it  might  have 
been  discovered  a  thousand  times.-—**  Yes,  yes— I  now  begin 
to  understand  the  whole  matter.  If  there  were  any  wind, 
gentlemen,  I  would  go  to  sea  this  very  night.'' 

**  That  would  be  hardly  worth  our  while.  Captain  Wil- 
liams," the  chief-mate  answered,  "  since  we  are  now  on  our 
guard,  and  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  there  are  no  savages  in 
our  neighbourhood.  So  far,  the  Dipper  and  his  friends  have 
traded  with  us  fairly  enough,  and  it  is  likely  they  have  more 
skins  to  dispose  of.  This  chap,  whom  the  people  have 
christened  Smudge,  takes  matters  so  coolly,  that  I  hardly 
think  he  knows  anything  about  the  Sea-Otter,  which  may 
have  been  cut  off  by  another  gang,  altogether." 

There  was  good  reason  in  these  remarks,  and  they  had 
their  effect  on  the  captain.  The  latter,  however,  determined 
to  put  Smudpe  to  the  proof,  by  showing  him  the  aletey  and 
otherwise  bringing  him  under  such  a  cross-examination  ae 
signs  alone  could  gB&cL  I  dare  anyt  en  indifieient  speda* 
tor  would  have  laughed  at  witnessing  onr  efibrta  to  caaSbmA 
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the  Indian.  We  made  grimaces,  pointed,  exclaimed,  hal* 
looed,  swore,  and  gesticulated  in  vain.  Smudge  "was  as  un^ 
moved  at  it  all,  as  the  fragment  of  keel  to  which  he  was 
confronted.  The  fellow  either  did  not,  br  would  not  under* 
stand  us.  His  stupidity  defied  our  tests ;  and  Marble  gave 
the  matter  up  in  despair,  declaring  that  **  the  beast  knows 
nothing  of  anything,  much  less  of  the  Sea-Otter."  As  for 
the  slate,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  smallest  notion  what 
such  a  thing  meant. 

We  returned  to  the  ship,  carrying  with  us  the  slate,  and 
the  report  of  our  discoveries.  All  hands  were  called,  and 
the  captain  made  us  a  speech.  It  was  sufficiently  to  the 
point,  though  it  was  not  in  the  least,  of  the  '*  God-like** 
character.  We  were  told  how  ships  were  lost  by  the  care- 
lessness of  their  crews;  reminded  we  were  on  the  North- 
West  Coast,  where  a  vessel  with  a  few  boxes  of  beads  and 
hales  of  blankets,  to  say  nothing  of  her  gunpowder,  fire- 
arm(^,  and  metals,  was  as  valuable,  as  a  vessel  laden  with 
gold  dust  would  be  in  one  of  our  own  ports.  Vigilance, 
while  on  watch,  and  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  vessel, 
in  the  event  of  an  alarm,  were  the  principal  things  dwelt 
on.  By  observing  these  two  great  requisites,  we  should  all 
be  safe  enough ;  whereas,  by  disr^rding  them,  we  should 
probably  share  the  fate  of  the  people  of  the  brig,  of  which 
we  had  just  discovered  some  of  the  remains. 

I  will  confess,  I  passed  an  uncomfortable  night.  An  un- 
known enemy  is  always  a  formidable  enemy ;  and  I  would 
rather  have  fought  three  guarda^eostas  at  once,  than  lie 
where  we  did,  in  a  bay  as  smooth  as  a  looking-glass,  sur- 
rounded by  forests  as  silent  as  a  desert,  and  in  a  well-armed 
ship,  that  was  prepared  at  all  points,  to  meet  her  foes,  even 
to  ber  boarding-nettings. 

Nothing  came  of  it  all.  The  Dipper  and  Smudge  eat 
their  supper  with  the  appetites  of  injured  innocence,  and 
slept  like  tope.  If  guilty,  we  all  agreed  that  they  must  be 
utterly  destitute  of  consciences.  As  for  ourselves,  we  were 
on  the  alert  until  near  morning,  the  very  moment  when 
the  danger  would  probably  be  the  greatest,  provided  there 
were  any  at  all ;  nnd  then  weariness  overcame  all  who  were 
not  on  the  look-oat,  and  some  who  were.  Still,  nothing 
happened.    The  mm  rettumed  to  us  in  doe  season,  £^ding 

■  ■■         t  .1  .  :..         .  ■  •       - 
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the  tree-tope  with  its  beams ;  Mir  little  bay  began  to  bask  m 
its  glory,  aod  with  the  cheerfulness  that  usually  accompa- 
nies such  a  scene,  vanished  most  of  our  apprehensions  for 
the  moment.  A  night  of  reflection  had  quieted  our  fears» 
and  we  all  woke  up  next  morning,  as  indifferent  to  the  fata 
of  the  Sea-Otter,  as  was  at  all  decent. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

••The  monaroh  mind — tlie  mystery  of  commanding. 
The  godlike  power — the  art  Napoleon, 
Of  wmning',  lettering',  moalding,  wielding^,  bandinj^ 
The  hearts  of  millions,  till  they  more  as  one ; 
Thoa  hast  iL** 

Haij.tok — Rtd  Jacket* 

SxuDGE  and  the  Dipper  behaved  admirably  all  next  day* 
Beef,  pork  and  bread — those  great  desiderata  of  life,  which  \^ 
the  European  is  apt  to  say  form  the  primum  mobile  of  Ame- 
rican existence — seemed  to  engross  their  thoughts ;  and  when  ^ 
they  were  not  eating,  they  were  busy  with  sleep.  At  length 
we  grew  ashamed  of  watching  such  mere  animals,  and 
turned  our  thoughts  to  other  subjects.  We  had  understood 
the  Dipper,  that  eight-and-forty  hours  must  elapse  before  we 
might  expect  to  see  any  more  skins ;  and  Captain  Williams, 
passing  from  alarm  to  extreme  security,  determined  to  profit 
by  a  lovely  day,  and  send  down,  or  rather  strip,  all  three 
of  the  top-masts,  and  pay  some  necessary  attention  to  their 
rigging.  At  nine  o'clock,  accordingly,  the  hands  wero 
turned-to,  and  before  noon  the  ship  was  pretty  thoroughly 
en  deshabille.  We  sent  as  little  down  as  possible,  keeping 
even  the  top-sail-yards  aloft,  though  without  their  lifls  or 
braces,  steadying  them  by  guys;  but  the  top-masts  were 
lowered  as  far  as  was  found  possible,  without  absolutely 
placing  the  lower  yards  on  the  hammock-cloths.  In  a 
word,  we  put  the  ship  in  the  most  unmanageable  position, 
without  absolutely  littering  our  decks.  The  security  of  the 
haYen,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  weather,  emboldened 
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the  captain  to  do  this ;  apprehension  of  every  sort  appearing 
to  have  quite  taken  leave  of  him. 

The  work  proceeded  merrily.  We  had  not  only  a  strong 
crew,  hut  we  had  a  good  crew ;  and  our  Philadelphians  were 
in  their  element,  the  moment  there  was  a  question  of  the 
rigging.  By  sunset,  the  chafes  were  examined,  and  par- 
celled, and  served  anew ;  and  the  top-mast  rigging  was  all 
got  up  and  put  over  the  masf-heads  again,  and  everything 
was  ready  to  sway  upon  in  the  morning.  But  an  uncom- 
monly active  day  required  a  good  night's  rest;  and  the 
people  were  all  ordered  to  turn  in;  as  soon  as  they  had 
supped.  The  ship  was  to  l^p  left  to  the  vigilance  of  the  cap- 
tain and  the  three  mates,  during  the  night. 

The  anchor-watch  was  set  at  eight,  and  ran  from  two 
hours,  to  two  hours.  My  turn  commenced  at  midnight,  and 
was  to  last  until  two ;  Marble  succeeding  me  from  two  until 
four,  when  all  hands  were  to  be  called  to  get  our  sticks  aloft. 
When  I  turned  out  at  twelve,  I  found  the  third-mate  con- 
versing, as  well  as  he  could,  with  the  Dipper ;  who,  with 
Smudge,  having  slept  so  much  of  the  day,  appeared  disposed 
to  pass  the  night  in  smoking. 

*«How  long  have  these  fellows  been  on  deck/!''  I  asked 
of  the  third-mate,  as  he  was  about  to  go  below. 

*<  All  my  watch ;  I  found  them  with  the  captain,  who 
passed  them  over  to  me  for  company.  If  that  chap,  the 
Dipper,  only  knew  anything  of  a  human  language,  he  would 
be  something  of  society ;  ^t  I  'm  as  tired  of  making  signs 
to  him,  M  I  ever  was  with  a  hard  day's  work." 

I  was  armed,  and  felt  ashamed  of  manifesting  fear  of  an 
unarmed  man.  Then  the  two  savages  gave  no  additional 
cttUse  of  distrust ;  the  Dipper  having  taken  a  seat  on  the 
windlass,  where  he  was  smoking  his  pipe  with  an  appcar- 
atioe  of  philosophy  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
gravest-looking  baboon.  As  for  Smudge,  he  did  not  appear  ^ 
to  be  aafBciently  intellectual  to  smoke ;  an  occupation  that 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  afiecting  the  air  of  wisdom  and 
reflection.  I  never  could  discover  whether  your  great  sino-  ' 
kers  were  actually  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  race,  or  not; 
but,  it  will  be  admtfed,  they  occasionally  seem  to  be  so.  It 
was  a  pity  Smudge  did  not  have  recourse  to  the  practice,  ais 
U  might  have  given  the  fiUow  an  appearance  of  sometimes 
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cogitating.     A3  it  was,  while  bis  companioa  was  enjoying 
his  pipe  al  the  windlass,  he  kept  Btrolling  about  the  deck,  - 
much  as  a  pig  would  have  wandered  in  the  same  place,  and 
seemiagly  with  the  same  object, 

I  took  charge  of  the  decks  with  a  very  lively  sense  of  the 
peculiarity  of  our  situation.  The  security  that  prevailed  on 
board  struck  me  as  unnatural ;  and  yet  I  could  detect  no 
particular  reason  for  immediate  alarm.  1  might  be  thrown 
overboard  or  murdered  by  the  two  savages  on  deck,  il  was 
very  true;  but  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  destroy  me,  since 
Ihcy  could  not  hope  to  destroy  all  the  rest  on  board  without 
being  discovered.  The  night  was  star-tit,  and  there  was 
little  chance  of  a  canoe's  approachina  the  ship  without  my 
■eeing  it ;  a  circumstance  that,  of  itself,  in  a  great  measure, 
removed  ibe  danger.  I  passed  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  rejecting  on  these  things ;  and  then,  as  use  accustomed 
me  to  my  situation,  I  begaa  to  think  less  of  them,  and  to 
revert  to  other  subjects. 

Clawbonn^,  Grace,  Lucy,  and  Mr.  Hardinge,  often  rose 
before  my  mind's  eye,  in  those  distant  seas.  It  was  seldom 
I  patsed  a  tranquil  watch  at  night,  without  revisiting  the 
scenes  of  my  boyhood,  and  wandering  through  my  own 
fields,  accompSnied  by  my  beloved  sister,  and  her  quite  as 
well  beloved  friend.  How  many  hours  of  happiness  had  I 
thus  passed  on  the  trackless  wastes  of  the  Pacific  and  tUe 
Atlantic ;  and  with  how  much  fidelity  did  memory  recall  the 
peculiar  graces,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  of  each  of  the 
dear  girls  in  particular!  Since  my  recent  experience  in 
London,  Emily  Mertoa  would  occasionally  adorn  the  pic- 
ture, with  her  more  cultivated  discourse  and  more  finished 
manner ;  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  given  her 
more  than  a  third  place  on  the  scale  of  my  admimtion. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  was  soon  lost  in  ruminationii  on 
the  past,  and  in  imagining  events  for  the  future.  I  Wa^  not 
particularly  expert  at  building  castles  in  the  air ;  but  What 
youth  of  twenty,  or  maiden  of  sixteen,  never  reared  soi"' 
sort  of  a  fabric  of  this  nature?  These  fanciful  strueli^ 
are  the  results  of  inexperience  Imilding  with  the  moteciak 
hope.  In  my  most  imaginative  moments,  1  could  o^^W^ 
Rupert  an  industrious, staid  lawj8&t<'  ' 
Vol.  L— 17  " 
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and  rendering  both  Lucy  and  Grace  happy.  Beyond  thist 
it  was  not  easy  for  the  human  faculties  to  conceive. 

Lucy  sang  sweetly.  At  times,  her  songs  fairly  haunted 
tne,  and  for  hours  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  their  tender 
sentiment  and  their  touching  melody.  I  was  no  nightingale 
myself,  though  I  sometimes  endeavoured  to  hum  some  one 
of  the  airs  that  floated  in  my  recollection,  like  beautiful 
visions  of  the  past.  This  night,  in  particular,  my  thoughts 
recurrred  to  one  of  these  songs  that  told  of  afiection  and 
home ;  and  I  stood,  for  several  minutes,  leaning  over  the 
railing  forward,  humming  the  tune  to  myself,  while  I  en- 
deavoured to  recall  not  only  the  words,  but  the  sweet  voice 
that  was  wont  to  give  them  so  much  thrilling  pathos.  I  did 
this  sometimes  at  Clawbonny ;  and  time  and  again  had  Lucy 
placed  her  sofl  little  hand  on  my  mouth,  as  she  would  laugh- 
ingly say,  ^  Miles,  Miles !  do  not  spoil  so  pretty  a  song  I 
Tou  will  never  succeed  with  music,  so  work  the  harder  with 
your  Latin."  Sometimes  she  would  steal  behind  me — I 
fiincied  I  could  hear  her  breathing  at  my  shoulder,  even  as 
I  leaned  over  the  rail — and  would  apply  her  hand  slyly  to 
my  lips,  in  her  many  attempts  of  this  nature.  So  vivid  did 
one  of  these  scenes  become,  that  I  thought  I  really  felt  the 
soft  smooth  hand  on  my  mouth,  and  I  was  actually  about  to 
kiss  it,  when  sometHlhg  that  was  smooth  enough,  certainly, 
but  which  was  very  far  from  being  sod,  passed  between  my 
teeth,  and  I  felt  it  drawn  so  tight  as  completely  to  prevent 
nfiy  calling  out.  At  the  same  moment,  my  arms  were  seized 
firom  behind,  and  held  as  if  grasped  by  a  vice.  Turning,  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  I  found  that  rascal  Smudge  had  been 
breathing  within  an  inch  of  my  ear,  while  he  passed  the 
gag ;  and  the  Dipper  was  busy  m  lashing  my  arms  together 
oehind  my  back.  The  whole  had  been  done  so  suddenly, 
and  yet  with  so  much  skill,  that  I  was  a  helpless  prisoner, 
as  it  might  be,  in  a  single  instant  I 

Resistance  being  as  much  out  of  my  power  as  it  was  to 
give  any  alarm,  I  was  soon  secured,  hands  and  feet,  and 
placed  carefully  in' the  waist,  a  kittle  out  of  the  way;  for  I 
probably  owed  my  life  solely  to  the  wish  of  Smudge  to  keep 
rae  as  his  slave.  From  that  instant  every  appearance  of 
stupidity  vanished  from  this  fellow^s  countenance  and  man- 
tter,  and  he  became  the  normg  spirit,  and  I  might  say  tho 
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soul/ of  all  the  prooeedings  of  his  companioBs.  As  for  my- 
self, there  I  sat,  lashed  to  a  spar,  utterly  unable  to  help 
myself,  an  unwilling  witness  of  all  that  followed.  I  felt  the 
imminent  danger  of  our  situation,  but  I  think  I  felt  the  dis- 
grace of  having  such  a  surprise  occur  in  my  watch,  mors 
^ven  than  the  personal  risks  I  ran  1 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  disarmed*  Then,  the  Dipper  took 
a  lantern  which  stood  on  the  binnacle,  lighted  it,  and  showed 
it,  for  half  a  minute,  above  the  taffrail.  His  signal  must  have 
been  instantly  answered,  for  he  soon  extinguished  the  light, 
and  moved  about  the  deck,  in  attentive  watchfulness  to  seize 
any  straggler,  who  might  happen  to  come  on  deck.  Little  fear 
of  that,  however,  weariness  chaining  the  men  to  their  berths 
as  closely  as  if  they  had  been  bolted  down  with  iron.  I 
now  expected  to  see  the  fellows  fill  the  yawl  with  efiects, 
and  run  away  with  them,  for,  as  yet,  I  could  not  believe 
that  two  men  would  have  the  hardihood  to  attack  such  a 
ship^s  company  as  ours. 

I  reckoned  without  my  host.  It  might  have  been  ten 
minutes  aAer  I  was  seized,  that  dark-looking  figures  began 
to  climb  the  ship's  sides,  until  more  than  thirty  of  them  were 
on  her  decks.  This  was  done  so  noiselessly)  too,  that  the 
most  vigilant  attention  on  my  part  gave  no  notice  of  their 
approach,  until  they  stood  among  us.  All  these  men  were 
armed ;  a  few  with  muskets ;  others  with  clubs,  and  some 
with  bows  and  arrows.  So  far  as  I  could  discover,  each 
had  some  sort  of  a  knife,  and  a  few  had  hatchets,  or  toma- 
hawks. To  my  great  regret,  I  saw  that  three  or  four  were 
immediately  stationed  at  the  companion-way,  afl,  and  as 
many  more  at  the  booby-hatch,  forward.  This  was  efiectually 
commanding  the  only  two  passages  by  which  the  officers 
and  men  would  be  likely  to  ascend,  in  the  event  of  their  at^ 
tempting  to  come  on  deck.  It  is  true,  the  main  hatch,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  steerage,  was  used  by  day,  but  both  had 
been  covered  over  night,  and  no  one  would  think  of  using 
either,  unless  aware  of  the  danger  that  existed  on  deck. 

I  sufiefed  a  good  deal,  both  from  the  gag  and  the  rofjea 
that  bound  my  limbs,  and  yet  I  hardly  t'nought  of  the  pain* 
so  intense  was  my  curiosity  as  to  what  was  to  folk>w.  After 
the  savages  were  all  on  board,  the  first  qoarter  of  an  hour 
passed  in  making  tbeir  dispositioiM^  fiimr'fi  tbestividf  iSP^ 
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animate,  senseleM  Smadge,  acting  att  leader,  %hi  manfilM^ 
log  not  only  authority,  but  readiMiM'  and  sagacity.  He 
placed  all  his  people  in  ambush,  M>t)llit,  one  tippearing  from 
below,  would  not  at  once  be  apprized  cff  the  cimnge  tirat  had 
taken  place  on  deck,  and  thus  gfive  the  savages  time  to  act. 
After  this,  another  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  during  which 
the  faH  of  a  pin  might  almost  have  been  heard,  so  profound 
was  the  silence.  I  shot  my  eyes  in  this  terrific  interval, 
and  endeavoured  to  pray. 

••  On  deck,  here— forward,  there  !**  said  a  voice  suddenly, 
that,  at  once,  I  knew  to  be  the  captain's.  I  would  have 
given  the  world  to  be  able  to  answer,  in  order  to  warn  him 
of  the  danger,  but  this  was  impossible.  I  did  groan,  and  I 
believe  the  captain  heard  mc ;  for  he  moved  away  from  the 
cabin-door,  and  called  out  *^  Mr.  Wailingford  —  where  have 
you  got  to,  Mr.  Wailingford  1"  He  was  without  his  hat, 
having  come  on  deck  half<^ad,  simply  to  ascertain  how 
went  the  night,  and  it  makes  me  shudder,  even  now,  1o  write 
<about  the  blow  that  fell  on  his  unprotected  skull.  It  would 
have  felled  an  ox,  and  it  crushed  him  on  the  spot.  The 
eaution  of  his  murdeiers  prevented  his  falling,  however,  for 
they  did  not  wish  to  alarm  the  sleepers  below ;  though  the 
plash  on  the 'water  that  fidlowed,  couM  not  fail  to  reach 
ears  which  took  in  every  soond  with  the  avidity  of  mine. 
Thus  perished  Captain  Williams,  a  mild,  well-meaning  man, 
an  excellent  seaman,  and  one  whose  principal  fault  was 
want  of  caution.  I  do  not  think  the  water  was  necessary  to 
complete  hia  fate,  as  nothing  homan  cduld  have  survived 
such  a  blow. 

Smudge  had  bten  the  prindpal  actor  in  this  frightful 
•cene  ,*  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  he  caused  his  men  to 
return  to  their  ambushes.  I  now  thought  the  officers  and 
men  were  to  be  murdered,  in  this  manner,  as  one  by  one 
they  appeared  on  deck.  It  would  soon  be  time  for  Marble 
to  turn  out,  though  there  was  the  hope  be  might  not  unless 
called,  and  I  could  not  do  this  office,  situated  as  I  was.  But, 
I  was  mistaken.  Inatead  of  ^iticing  any  men  on  deck,  the 
savages  pursued  a  different  course.  Having  destroyed  the 
t»ptein,  they  closed  the  doors  of  the  companion-way,  drew 
over  the  booby-hatch,  and  adopted  the  safe  expedient  of 
«MiUiiig  all  belov  pmonaMu    Tra  iraM-ikii  dCRte  att<^«§fllet 


ffith^iAt  iibite,  and  the  alarm  was  evidently  given  by  the 
means  taken  to  secure  the  fastenings.  I  heard  a  ruah  at 
the  cabin-doors,  which  was  soon  followed  by  one  at  the 
booby-haloh ;  but  Smudge's  ingenuity  had  been  sufficient  to 
pievent  either  from  being  sucoessfuL 

As  soon  ^s  certain  that  their  prisoners  were  safe,  the  savagev 
eame  and  loosened  the  ropes  of  my  arms  sufficiently  to  put 
me  more  at  my  ease.  Thef  reoMved  those  which  bound 
my  leet  entirely,  and,  at  dM  same  instant,  the  gag  was 
taken  from  my  mouth* '  I  was  then  led  to  the  companion- 
way,  and^  by  a  sign,  given  to  understand  I  might  communi- 
cate with  my  frieikls  below.  In  the  manasement  of  all  this, 
I  found  that  Smudge,  the  semi-human,  dull,  animal-seeming 
Smadge,  was  at  the  head.  I  also  came  to  the  conclusion 
my  life  was  to  be  spared,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  for  some^ 
purpose  that,  as  yet,  baffled  ray  conjectures.  I  did  not  call 
out  immediately,  but  waited  until  I  heard  a  movement  mi' 
the  ladder,  when  I  complied  with  the  (nrders  of  my  captors 
and  asasters. 

**  Mr.  Marbley"  I  cried,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  below; 
"  is  that  you  f 

^  Ay,  ay -r- and  is  that  you.  Master  Miles  t^ 

^^  This  is  I.  Be  cautious  how  you  act,  Mr.  Marble.  The' 
savi^ges  are  in  possession  of  the  upper  deck,  and  I  am  their 
prisoner.  The  people  are  all  bebw,  with  a  strong  wateh  at' 
the  fore-scuttle.** 

I  heard  a  long,  low  whistle,  within  the  companion* way 
deors,  which  it  was  easy  enough  to  interpret  into  an  expree- ' 
sion  of  the  chief-mate's  concern  and  wonder.    For  myself 
I  saw  no  use  in  attempting  concealment,  but  was  resolved 
to  speak  out  fnliy,  even  though  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of ' 
betraying  some  of  my  foelings  to  my  capCore,  among  whom 
I  thought  it  probable  there  might  be  more  than  one  who  ■ 
understood  somethii^  of  Bnfftish. 

*'  We  miss  Captain  Wilhame  bebw  here,'*  Marble  re- 
sumed, after  a  short  delay.  ^  De  you  know  anything  of 
lus  movemoits  V* 

"  Alas !  Mr.  Marble  ^^  peer  Captain  Williams  can  be  of ' 
no  service  to  any  of  ns,  now.'' 

^  What  of  himr  was  deoaanded  in  a  clear,  ftiH  voic^ 
andasquk^  aalkblBBiR    ^  list  me  faMW»  at  onosw** 
17  » 


**  He  has  been  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  dub,  and  is  thrown 
Oferboard." 

A  dead  silence  followed,  and  it  lasted  near  a  minute. 

"  Then  it  has  fallen  to  my  duty  to  decide  what  is  to  be 
done !"  Marble  at  length  exclaimed.    ^*  Miles,  are  you  at. 
liberty  ?— dare  you  say  what  you  think  ?" 

"  I  am  held  here,  by  two  of  the  savages,  whose  prisoned 
I  certainly  am.  Still,  Mr.  Marble,  they  encourage  me  to 
apeak ;  but  I  fear  some  among  them  understand  what  we 
■ay." 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  the  mate  was 
doubtless  reflecting  on  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

'^Harkee,  Miles,'*  Marble  continued,  '*we  know  each 
other,  and  can  tell  what  is  meant  without  blabbing.  How 
old  are  you,  out  there,  on  deck." 

"  Quite  thirty  years,  Mr.  Marble— -and  good  stout  years 
they  are,  too." 

''  Well  provided  for,  with  sulphur  and  the  pills,  or  only 
with  Indian  tools,  such  as  our  boys  sometimes  play  with  V* 

*'  A  little  of  the  first-— half-a-doz^i,  perhaps ;  with  some 
of  the  last,  and  a  plenty  of  carvers." 

An  Impatient  push  from  the  Dipper  warned  me  to  speak 
plainer,  and  satisfied  me  that  the  fellow  could  comprehend 
what  passed,  so  long  as  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  straight 
forward  discourse.    This  discovery  had  the  efiect  to  put  me 
still  more  on  my  guard. 

*'I  understand  you.  Miles,"  MarUe  answered,  in  a 
thoughtful  manner ;  *'  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  Do  you 
think  they  mean  to  come  below  ?'* 

"  I  see  no  signs  at  present— but  undentanding — "  em- 
phasizing the  word,  **  is  more  general  than  you  imagine,  and 
no  secrets  must  be  told.  My  advice  is  *  Millk>ns  for  defence, 
and  not  a  cent  for  tribute.' " 

As  this  last  expression  was  common  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Americans  of  the  day,  having  been  used  on  the  occasion  of 
the  existing  war  with  France,  I  i^t  confident  it  would  be 
understood.  Marble  made  no  answer,  and  I  was  permitted 
t<^  move  from  the  companion-way,  and  to  take  a  seat  on  the 
hen-coops.  My  situation  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  It 
was  stitiL  dark ;  but  enough  light  fell  from  the  stars  to  per- 
mit me  to  aee  all/thie  swarthy  and  MTage  fonna  that  weva 
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gliding  about  the  decks,  and  even  to  observe  something  of 
the  expression  of  the  countenances  of  those,  who,  from  time 
to  time,  came  near  to  stare  me  in  the  face.  The  last  seemed 
ferociously  disposed ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  master-spirit 
held  all  these  wild  beings  in  strict  subjection ;  quelling  the 
turbulence  of  their  humours,  restraining  their  fierce  disposi- 
tion to  violence,  and  giving  concert  and  design  to  all  their 
proceedings.  This  master-spirit  was  Smudge !  Of  the 
fact,  I  could  not  doubt ;  his  gestures,  his  voice,  his  com- 
mands, giving  movement  and  method  to  everything  that 
was  done.  I  observed  that  he  spoke  with  authority  and 
confidence,  though  he  spoke  calmly.  He  was  obeyed, 
without  any  particular  marks  of  deference,  but  he  was 
obeyed  implicitly.  I  could  also  see  that  the  savages  con- 
sidered themselves  as  conquerors ;  caring  very  little  for  the 
men  under  hatches. 

Nothing  material  occurred  until  day  dawned.  Smudge— 
for  so  I  must  continue  to  call  this  revolting-looking  chief, 
for  want  of  his  true  name — would  permit  nothing  to  be 
attempted,  until  the  light  became  sufHciently  strong  to 
enable  him  to  note  the  proceedings  of  his  followers.  I  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  too,  that  he  waited  for  reinforcements, 
a  yell  being  raised  in  the  ship,  just  as  the  sun  appeared, 
which  was  answered  from  the  forest.  The  last  seemed 
fairly  alive  with  savages;  nor  was  it  long  before  canoes 
issued  from  the  creek,  and  I  counted  one  hundred  and  seven 
of  these  wretches  on  board  the  ship.  This  was  their  whole 
force,  however,  no  more  ever  appearing. 

All  this  time,  or  for  three  hours,  I  had  no  more  communi- 
cation with  our  own  people.  I  was  certain,  however,  that 
they  were  all  together,  a  junction  being  easy  enough,  by 
means  of  the  middle-deck,  which  had  no  other  cargo  than 
the  light  articles  intended  for  the  north-west  trade,  and  by 
knocking  down  the  forecastle  bulk-head.  There  was  a 
sliding  board  in  the  last,  indeed,  that  would  admit  of  one 
man^s  passing  at  a  time,  without  having  recourse  to  this  last 
expedient,  f  entertained  no  doubt  Marble  had  collected  all 
hands  below ;  and,  being  in  possession  of  plenty  of  arms, 
the  men  having  carried  their  muskets  and  pistols  below  with 
them,  with  all  the  ammunition,  he  was  still  extremely  for- 
midable.   What  course  he  would  pursue,  I  was  obli^  to      ^ 
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tonjecture.  A  sortie  would  have  been  very  hazardous,  if 
practicable  at  all ;  and  it  was  scarcely  practicable,  afler  the 
means  taken  by  Smudge  and  the  Dipper  to  secure  the  pas- 
sages. Everything,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  led  to 
conjecture. 

The  manner  in  which  my  captors  treated  me,  excited  my 
surprise.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  my  limbs  were  released, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  walk  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck 
to  restore  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  A  clot  of  blood, 
with  some  fragments  of  hair,  marked  the  spot  where  poor 
Captain  Williams  had  fallen;  and  I  was  allowed  to  dash  a 
bucket  of  water  over  the  place,  in  order  to  wash  away  the 
revolting  signs  of  the  murder.  For  myself,  a  strange  reck- 
lessness had  taken  the  place  of  concern,  and  I  became  mo- 
ineutarily  indi^rent  to  my  fate.  I  expected  to  die,  and  I 
ain  now  ashamed  to  confess  that  my  feelings  took  a  direc- 
tion towards  revenge,  rather  than  towards  penitence  for  my 
past  sins.  At  times,  I  even  envied  Marble,  and  those  below, 
who  might  destroy  their  enemies  at  a  swoop,  by  throwing  a 
match  into  the  magazine.  I  felt  persuaded,  indeed,  it  would 
come  to  that  before  the  mate  and  men  would  submit  to  be  the 
captives  of  such  wretches  as  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
deck.  Smudge  and  his  associates,  however,  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  indifferent  to  this  danger,  of  the  character  of  which 
they  were  probably  ignorant.  Their  scheme  had  been 
very  cunningly  laid ;  and,  thus  far,  it  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. 

The  sun  was  fairly  up,  and  the  savages  began  to  think 
seriously  of  securing  their  prize,  when  the  two  leaders. 
Smudge  and  the  Dipper,  approached  me  in  a  manner  to 
show  they  were  on  the  point  of  commencing  operations. 
The  last  of  these  men  I  now  discovered  had  a  trifling  know- 
ledge of  English,  which  he  had  obtained  from  diflferent  ships. 
Still  he  was  a  savage,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  .the  little 
information  thus  gleaned,  serving  to  render  his  worst  pro- 
pensitie^more  dangerous,  rather  than,  in  any  manner, 
tempering  them.  He  now  took  the  lead,  parading  all  his 
men  in  two  lines  on  the  deck,  making  a  significant  gesture 
towards  his  fingers,  and  uttering,  with  emphasis,  the  word 
*  count.''  I  did  count  the  wretches,  making,  this  tune,  onQ 
aundred  and  six,  exclusively  of  the  two  leaders. 
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^  Tell  him,  down  there'* — gcpwled  the  Dipper,  pobtiog 
below. 

I  called  for  Mr.  Marble,  and  when  be  had  reached  the 
companion-way,  the  following  conversation  took  place  be» 
tween  us: 

«  What  is  it  now,  Miles,  my  hearty  1*'  demanded  the  diief* 
mate. 

**  I  am  ordered  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  Indians  number 
one  hundred  and  eight,  having  just  counted  them,  for  this 
purpose." 

**  I  wish  there  were  a  thousand,  as  we  are  about  to  lift 
the  deck  from  the  ship,  and  send  them  all  into  the  air.  Do 
you  thinit  they  can  understand  what  I  say,  Miles  ?" 

'^  The  Dipper  does,  sir,  when  you  speak  slow  and  plain. 
He  has  only  half  a  notion  of  what  you  now  mean,  as  I  can 
see  by  his  countenance." 

''  Does  the  rascal  hear  me,  nowl— is  he  an3rwhere  near 
the  companion-way  1" 

"  He  does,  and  is  -«-  he  is  standing,  at  this  moment,  o« 
the  larboard  side  of  the  companion-way,  kneeling  one  knee^ 
on  the  forward  end  of  the  hen-coop." 

"  Miles" — said  Marble,  in  a  doubting  sort  of  a  YOiee. 

"  Mr.  Marble— -I  hear  what  you  say." 

*'  Suppose — eh — ^lead  through  the  companion* way'  eh'  ■■■ 
what  would  happen  to  yoii/" 

^  I  should  care  little  for  that,  sir,  as  I  've  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  murdered.  But  it  would  do  no  good,  just  nowv 
and  might  do  harm.  I  will  t^  them,  however,  of  your  in* 
tention  to  blow  them  up,  if  you  please;  perhaps  thai  nmy 
make  them  a  little  shy." 

Marble  assented,  and  I  set  about  the  office,  as  well  as  t 
could.  Most  of  my  communicaition  had  to  be  made  by  meanr 
of  signs ;  but,  ior  the  end,  I  succeeded  in  making  the  Dipper 
understand  my  meaning.    By  thb  man  the  purport  was  told' 
to  Smudge,  in  terms.    The  old  man  listened  with  grave  au 
tention,  but  the  idea  of  being  bknm  up  produced  no  Rior^ 
effect  on  him,  than  would  have  been  produced  by  a  messsi|g^ 
from  home  to  tell  him  that  hb  chtmoey  was  on  fire,  atm^, 
posing  him  to  have  possessed  eooh  a  emliaed  instrument  ^m 
comfort    That  he  follv  comprebvidBdl  Us  Bnmii  I  «oi     | 
iye  bji  Jb^fiMtH^mm  <i  tit 
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But  fear  was  a  passion  that  troubled  him  very  little ; 
and,  sooth  to  say,  a  man  whose  time  was  passed  in  a  condi- 
tkm  as  miserable  as  that  in  which  he  habitually  dwelt,  had 
BO  great  reason  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  his  life.  Yet, 
these  miserable  wretches  never  commit  suicide !  That  is  a 
relief  reserved  rather  for  those  who  have  become  satiated 
with  human  enjoyments,  nine  pampered  sensualists  dying  in 
thii  mode,  for  one  poor  wretch  whose  miseries  have  driven 
kim  to  despair. 

I  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  intelligence  that  gleamed 
in  the  baboon-like  face  of  Smudge,  as  he  listened  to  his 
Mend's  words.  Incredulity  was  the  intellectual  meaning 
in  his  eye,  while  indifference  seemed  seated  in  his  whole 
Tisage.  , 

It  was  evident  the  threat  had  made  no  impression,  and  I 
managed  to  let  Marble  understand  as  much,  and  that  in 
terms  which  the  Dipper  could  not  very  well  comprehend.  I 
ffot  no  answer,  a  death-like  stillness  reigning  below  decks^ 
» lieu  of  the  bustle  that  had  so  lately  been  heard  there. 
Smudge  seemed  struck  with  the  change,  and  I  observed  he 
was  giving  orders  to  two  or  three  of  the  elder  savages, 
apparently  to  direct  a  greater  degree  6f  watchfulness.  I 
confess  to  some  uneasiness  ifiyself,  for  expectation  is  an 
unpleasant  guest,  in  a  scene  like  that,  and  more  especially 
when  accompanied  by  uncertainty. 

Smudge  now  seemed  to  think  it  time  to  commence  his 
operations  in  earnest.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Dipper  a 
quantity  of  line  was  thrown  into  the  yawl,  sf  udding-halyards, 
and  such  other  rope  of  conveniient  size  as  could  be  found  in 
the  launch,  and  the  boat  was  towed  by  two  or  three  canoes 
ft)  the  island.  Here  the  fellows  made  what  seamen  call  a 
^  guess-warp,"  of  their  rope ;  fastening  one  end  to  a  tree, 
aind  paying  out  line,  as  the  yawl  was  towM  back  again  to 
the  ship.  The  Dipper's  calculation  proved  to  be  sufficiently 
accurate,  the  rope  reaching  from  the  vessel  to  the  tree. 

As  soon  as  this  feat  was  accomplished,  and  it  was  done 
with  sufficient  readiness,  though  somewhat  lubberly,  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  savages  clapped  on  the  warp,  until  they  had 
tautened  it  to  as  great  a  strain  as  it  would  bear.  After 
this  they  ceased  pulling,  and  I  observed  a  search  around  the 
gtilioy  in  quest  of  the  cook's  niei  Widently  with  a  dtaign  to 
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cot  the  cablei.    I  thought  this  a'  fact  worth  communicating 
to  Marble,  and  I  resolved  to  do  so  at  the  risk  of  my  life. 

*<  The  Indians  have  run  a  line  to  the  island,  and  are  about 
to  cut  the  cables,  no  doubt  intending  to  warp  the  ship  ashore; 
and  that,  too,  at  the  very  spot  where  they  once  had  the  Sea^ 
Otter.'*  ^ 

"  Ay,  ay  —  let  them  go  on ;  we  '11  W  ready  for  them  in 
time,"  was  the  only  answer  I  received. 

I  never  knew  whether  to  ascribe  the  apathy  the  savages 
manifested  to  this  communication,  to  a  wish  that  the  fact 
might  be  known  to  the  people .  below,  or  to  indifference. 
They  certainly  proceeded  in  their  movements  with  just  as 
much  coolness  as  if  they  had  the  ship  all  to  themselves. 
They  had  six  or  eight  canoes,  and  parties  of  them  began  tq 
move  round  the  vessel,  with  precisely  the  same  confidence 
as  men  would  do  it  in  a  friendly  port.  What  most  surprised 
me  were  the  quiet  and  submission  to  orders  they  observed. 
At  length  the  axe  was  found  secreted  in  the  bows  of  the 
hiunch,  and  Marble  was  apprised  of  the  use  to  which  it  was 
immediately  applied,  by  the  heavy  blows  that  fell  upon  the 
cables. 

"  Miles,"  said  the  chief-mate  — "  these  blows  go  to  my 
heart !    Are  the  blackguards  really  in  earnest  7" 

"  The  larboard  bower  is  gone,  sir,  and  the  blows  you  now 
hear  are  on  the  starboard^  which  is  already  half  in  two—* 
that  finishes  it ;  the  ship  now  hangs  only  by  the  warp." 

"Is  there  any  wind,  boy?" 

*^  Not  a  breath  of  it  in  the  bay,  though  I  can  see  a  little 
ripple  oa  the  water,  outside." 

"  Is  it  rising  or  falling  water.  Miles  ?" 

"  The  ebb  is  nearly  done — they  'II  never  be  able  to  get 
the  ship  up  on  the  shelving  rock  where  they  had  the  Sea* 
Otter,  until  the  water  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet." 

^*  Thank  God  for  that !  I  was  afraid  they  might  get  her 
on  that  accursed  bed,  and  break  her  back  at  once." 

"  Is  it  of  any  importance  to  ul,  Mr.  Marble?  What  hope 
can  we  have  of  doing  anything  against  such  odds,  and  in 
our  circumstances  ?" 

*♦  The  odds  I  care  nothing  for,  boy.  My  lads  are  screwed 
up  so  tight,  they  'd  lick  the  Whole  North- West  Coast,  if  they 
could  only  get  on  deck  without  having  their  fashion-pieces 
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stove  in.     The  circumstances,  I  allow,  imwt  count  for  a 
great  deal/' 

"The  ship  is  moving  fast  towards  the  island  — I  see  no 
hope  for  us,  Mr.  Marble  1" 

"  I  say,  Miles,  it  is  worth  some  risk  to  try  and  save  the 
craft  —  were  it  not  for  fear  of  you,  I  would  have  played  the 
rascals  a  trick  half  tin  hour  since." 

"  Never  mind  me,  sir  —  it  was  my  fault  it  has  happened, 
and  1  ought  to  suffer  for  it — do  what  duty  and  discretion 
tell  you  is  best." 

I  waited  a  minute  afler  this,  in  intense  expectation,  not 
knowing  what  was  to  follow,  when  a  report  made  me  fancy 
for  an  instant  some  attempt  was  making  to  blow  up  the  deck. 
The  wails  and  cries  that  succeeded,  however,  soon  let  me 
into  the  real  state  of  the  case.  A  volley  of  muskets  had  beea 
fired  from  the  cabin-windows,  and  every  individual  in  two 
canoes  that  were  passing  at  the  tinrie,  to  the  number  of 
eleven,  were  shot  down  like  bullocks.  Three  were  killed 
dead,  and  the  remainder  received  wounds  that  promised  to 
be  mortal.  My  life  would  have  been  the  instant  sacrifice 
of  this  act,  had  it  not  been  for  the  stem  authority  of  Smudge, 
who  ordered  my  assailants  of!^  with  a  manner  and  tone  that 
produced  immediate  compliance.  It  was  clear  I  was  reserved 
for  some  peculiar  fate. 

Every  man  who  could,  rushed  into  the  remaining  canoes 
and  the  ship^s  yawl,  in  order  to  pick  up  the  killed  and 
wounded,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  calamity  was  known. 
I  watched  them  from  the  taffrail,  and  soon  ascertained  that 
Marble  was  doing  the  same  from  the  windows  below  me. 
But  the  savages  did  not  dare  venture  in  a  line  with  a  fire 
that  had  proved  so  fatal,  and  were  compelled  to  wait  until 
the  ship  had  moved  sufficiently  ahead  to  enable  them  to 
succour  their  friends,  without  exposing  their  own  lives.  As 
this  required  some  distance,  as  well  as  time,  the  ship  was 
not  only  led  without  a  canoe,  or  boat  of  any  sort,  in  the 
water,  but  with  only  half  her  assailants  on  board  of  her. 
Those  who  did  remain,  for  want  of  meat^  to  attack  any 
other  enemy,  vented  their  spite  on  the  ship,  expending  all 
their  strength  in  frantic  efforts  on  the  warp.  The  result 
was,  that  while  they  gave  great  way  to  the  vesael,  they 
finally  broke  the  line. 
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I  was  leaning  on  the  wheel,  with  Smudge  near  me,  when 
this  accident  occurred.  The  tide  was  still  running  ebb,  and 
with  some  strength ;  and  the  ship  was  just  entering  the  nar- 
row passage  between  the  island  and  the  point  that  formed 
one  termination  of  the  bay,  heading,  of  course,  toward  the 
tree  to  which  the  warp  had  been  secured.  It  was  an  im- 
pulsive feeling,  rather  than  any  reason,  that  made  me  give 
the  vessel  a  sheer  with  the  helm,  so  as  to  send  her  directly 
through  the  passage,  instead  of  letting  her  strike  the  rocks. 
I  had  no  eventual  hope  in  so  doing,  nor  any  other  motive 
than  the  strong  reluctance  I  felt  to  have  the  good  craft  hit 
the  bottom.  Luckily,  the  Dipper  was  in  the  canoes,  and  it 
was  not  an  easy  matter  to  follow  the  ship,  under  the  fire 
from  her  cabin-windows,  had  he  understood  the  case, and  been 
disposed  to  do  so.  But,  like  all  the  rest  in  the  canoes,  he 
was  busy  with  his  wounded  friends,  who  were  all  carried  off 
towards  the  creek'.  This  lefl  me  master  of  the  ship's  move- 
ments  for  five  minutes,  and  by  that  time  she  had  drawn 
through  the  passage,  and  was  actually  shooting  out  into  the 
open  ocean. 

This  was  a  novel,  and  in  some  respects  an  embarrassing 
situation.  It  lefl  a  gleam  of  hope,  but  it  was  a  hope  without 
a  direction,  and  almost  without  an  object.  I  could  perceive 
that  none  of  the  savages  on  board  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  ^nse  of  our  movement,  unless  they  misht  understand 
the  action  of  the  tide.  They  had  expected  the  ship  to  be 
run  ashore  at  the  tree ;  and  here  she  was  gliding  into  the 
ocean,  and  was  already  clear  of  the  passage.  The  effect  was 
to  produce  a  panic,  and  fully  one-half  of  those  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  ship,  jumped '  overboard  and  bqzan  to  swim 
for  the  island.  I  was  momentarily  in  hope  aU  would  take 
this  course ;  but  quite  five-and-twenty  remained,  more  fVom 
necessity  than  choice,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  for  they 
did  not  know  how  to  swim.  Of  this  number  was  Smudge, 
who  probably  still  remained  to  secure  his  conquest. 

It  struck  me  the  moment  was  favourable,  and  I  went  to 
the  companion-way,  and  was  about  to  remove  its  fastenings, 
thinking  the  ship  might  be  recovered  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  panic.  But  a  severe  blow,  and  a  knife  gleaming  in 
the  hands  of  Smudge,  admonished  roe  of  the  necessity  of 
greater  caution.  Th^  affiur  was  not  yet  epded,  nor  was  mj 
Vol.  I.— 18 
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captor  a  man  as  easily  disconcerted  as  I  had  incaQtiousIy 
supposed.  Unpromising  as  he  seemed,  this  fellow  had  a 
spirit  that  fitted  him  for  great  achievements,  and  which,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  might  have  made  him  a  hero.  He 
taught  me  the  useful  lesson  of  not  judging  of  men. merely  by 
their  exteriors* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CoKTf. — **  Brother  John  Bates,  if  not  that  the  morning  which  breaks 
yonder  ?"     • 

Bat€8. — **  I  think  it  be ;  but  we  have  no  great  cause  to  desire  the 
approach  of  day.** 

WUL—**  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day ;  but  I  think  we 
■hall  never  aee  the  end  of  it        ** 

Henry  F. 

Th£  ship. did  not  lose  her  steerage^way.  As  soon  as  past 
the  point  of  the  island,  a  gentle  southerly  breeze  was  felt ; 
and,  acting  on  the  spars  and  hull,  it  enabled  me,  by  putting 
the  helm  a  little  up,  to  keep  her  head  off  shore,  and  thus 
increase  her  distance  from  the  bay.  The  set  of  the  tide  did 
more  for  her  than  the  wind,  it  is  true ;  but  the  two,  acting 
in  unison,  carried  lier  away  from  the  coast  at  a  rate  that 
nearly  equalled  two  knots  in  the  hour.  This  was  slow 
moving,  certainly,  for  a  vessel  in  such  a  strait ;  but  it  would 
require  fiAeen  or  twenty  minutes  for  the  canoes  to  return 
from  the  creek,  and  make  the  circuit  of  the  island  by  the 
other  channel.  By  that  time  we  should  be  near  half  a  mile 
at  sea. 

Smudge,  beyond  a  question,  understood  that  he  was  in  a 
dilemma,  though  totally  ignorant  of  some  of  the  leading  dif^ 
ficulties  of  his  case.  It  was  plain  to  me  he  could  not  com* 
prebend  why  the  ship  took  the  direction  of  the  offing,  for  he 
had  no  conception  of  the  power  of  the  rudder.  Our  tiller 
worked  below,  and  it  is  poissible  this  circumstance  mystified, 
him;^  more  small  vessels  in  that  day  managing  their  belma 
without  the  ud  dt  th!e  wheeli  than  with  it, .  At  kngfh  tha 
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movement  of  the  vessel  became  too  palpable  to  admit  of  fur* 
ther  delay ;  and  this  savage  approached  me,  with  a  drawn 
knife,  and  a  manner  that  proved  natural  affection  had  not 
been  the  motive  of  his  previous  moderation.  After  flourish* 
ing  his  weapon  fiercely  before  my  eyes,  and  pressing  it  most 
significantly,  once  or  twice,  against  my  breast,  he  made 
signs  for  me  to  cause  the  ship  to  turn  round  and  re-enter  the 
port.  I  thought  my  last  moment  had  come,  but  naturally 
enough  pointed  to  the  spars,  giving  my  master  to  understand 
that  the  vessel  was  not  in  her  usual  trim.  I  believe  I  was 
understood  as  to  this  part  of  my  excuses,  it  being  too  appa- 
rent that  our  masts  and  yards  were  not  in  their  usual  places* 
for  the  fact  to  be  overlooked  even  by  a  savage.  Smudfie* 
however,  saw  that  several  of  the  sails  were  bent,  and  lie 
pointed  to  those,  growling  out  his  threats,  should  I  refuse  to 
set  them.  The  spanker,  in  particular,  being  near  him,  he 
took  hold  of  it,  shook  it,  and  ordered  me  to  loosen  it  forth- 
with. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  I  obeyed  this  order  with 
secret  joy.  Casting  loose  the  brails,  I  put  the  out-hauler  in 
the  handi  of  a  dozen  of^he  savages,  and  set  the  example  of 
pulling.  In  a  minute  we  had  this  sail  spread,  with  the  sheet 
a  little  eased  off.  I  then  led  a  party  forward,  and  got  the 
fore  and  main  stay-sail^on  the  ship.  To  these  were  added 
the  mizen  stay-sail,  the  only  other  piece  of  canvass  we  could 
show,  until  the  top-masts  were  fidded.  The  effect  of  these 
four  sails,  however,  was  to  add  at  least  another  knot  to  the 
way  of  the  ship,  and  to  carry  her  out  sooner  to  a  point  where 
she  felt  the  full  force  of  the  light  breeze  that  was  blowing 
from  the  south-east.  By  the  time  the  four  sails  were  set,  we 
were  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  island,  every  instant 
getting  more  fairly  into  the  true  currents  of  the  air. 

Smudge  watched  me  with  the  eyes  of  a  hawk.  As  I  had 
obeyed  his  own  orders  in  making  sail,  he  could  not  com- 
plain of  that ;  but  the  result  evidently  disappointed  him.  He 
saw  we  were  still  moving  in  the  wrong  direction,  and,  as 
yet,  not  a  canoe  was  visible.  As  for  these  last,  now  the 
vessel  had  way  on  her,  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  being 
able  to  keep  them  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  cabin-win- 
dows, and,  finally,  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  drawing  off  the 
kmd  to  a  distaQoe  they  would  not  be  likely  to  follow.    The 
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Dipper,  however,  I  was  aware,  was  a  bold  feliow— -koeir 
something  of  vessels — and  I  was  determined  to  give  a  bint 
to  Marble  to  pick  him  ofiT,  should  he  come  within  range  o€ 
his  muskets. 

In  the  meantime  the  alarm  and  impatience  of  Smudge 
and  his  companions,  very  sensibly  increased.  Five  minutes 
were  an  age,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  I  saw  that  it  would  soon  be  necessary, to  adopt 
some  new  expedient,  or  I  might  expect  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
resentment  of  these  savages.  Necessity  sharpens  the  wits* 
And  I  hit  upon  a  scheme  which  was  not  entirely  without  the 
merit  of  ingenuity.  As  it  was,  I  suppose  I  owed  my  life  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  savages^  that  they  could  do  nothing 
without  me. 

Smudge,  with  three  or  four  of  the  fiercest  of  his  compan* 
ions,  had  begun  again  to  menace  me  with  the  knife,  making 
signs,  at  the  same  time,  for  me  to  turn  the  ship's  head .  to- 
wards the  land.  I  asked  for  a  little  room,  and  then  descril>- 
ing  a  long  circle  on  the  deck,  pointing  to  the  four  sails  we 
had  set,  and  this  in  a  way  to  tell  them  that  under  the  can- 
vass we  carried,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  a  great  dis* 
tance  in  order  to  turn  round.  When  I  hi^  succeeded  in 
communicating  this  idea,  I  forthwith  set  about  giving  them 
to  understand  that  by  getting  up  the  top-masts,  and  n»king 
more  sail,  we  might  return  immel^iately.  The  savages 
understodd  me,  and  tlie  explanation  appearing  reasonable 
to  them,  they  went  aside  and  consulted  together.  As  time 
pressed,  it  was  not  lo^  before  Smudge  came  to  me  with 
signs  to  show  him  and  his  party  how  to  get  the  remainder 
of  the  sails  set.  Of  course,  I  was  not  backward  in  giving, 
the  desired  information. 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  had  a  string  of  the  savages  hold  of 
the  mast-rope,  forward,  a  lufiT-tackle  being  applied.    As 
everything  was  ready  alofl,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  pull^ 
until,  judging  by  the  eye»  I  thought  the  spar  was  high 
enough,  when  I  ran  up  the  rigging  and  clapped  in  the  M. 
Haying  the  top-mast  out  of  the  way,  without  touching  any. 
of  its  rigging,  I  went  down  on  the  fcMre-yard,  and  looseneii^ 
the  sail.    This  appeared  so  much  like  business,  that  the 
8a!va«3s  gave  sundry  exclamations  of  delight;  and,  by  Uw< 
^oMil  got  <m  d^kt  th^.  W9m  all  xeady  to  apjfianrt  wommB^m 
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good  fellow.  Even  Smudge  was  completely  mystified ;  and 
when  I  set  the  others  at  work  at  the  jeer-fali  to  sway  up  the 
fore-yard,  he  was  as  active  as  any  of  them.  We  soon  had 
the  yard  in  its  place,  and  I  went  aloil  to  secure  it,  touching 
the  braces  first  so  as  to  fill  the  sail. 

The  reader  may  rest  assured  I  did  not  hurry  myself,  now 
I  had  things  in  so  fair  a  way.  I  could  perceive  that  my 
power  and  importance  increased  with  every  foot  we  went 
from  the  land ;  and  the  ship  steering  herself  under  such  can- 
vass, the  wheel  being  a  trifle  up,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
extraordinary  exertion  on  my  part.  I  determined  now  to 
stay  alod  as  long  as  possible.  The  yard  was  soon  secured, 
and  then  I  went  up  into  the  top,  where  I  began  to  set  up  the 
weather-rigging.  Of  course,  nothing  was  very  thoroughly 
done,  though  sufficiently  so  for  the  weather  we  had. 

From  th^  top  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  ofling,  and  of  the 
coast  for  leagues.  •  We  were  now  quite  a  qaile  at  sea,  and, 
though  the  tide  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  us,  we  were 
drawing  through  the  water  quite  at  the  rate  of  two  knots. 
I  thought  that  the  flood  had  made,  and  that  it  took  us  a  lit- 
tle on  our  lee-bow,  hawsing  us  up  to  windward.  Just  as  I 
had  got  the  last  lanyard  fastened,  the  canoes  began  to  ap- 
pear, coming  round  the  island  by  the  farther  passage,  and 
promising  to  overtake  us  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty 
minutes.  The  crisis  demanded  decision,  and  I  determine 
to  get  the  jib  on  the  ship.    Accordingly,  I  was  soon  on  deck* 

Having  so  much  the  confidence  of  the  savages,  who  now 
fancied  their  return  depended  on  me,  I  soon  had  them  at 
work,  and  we  had  the  stay  set  up  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
I  then  ran  out  and  cast  ofi*  the  gaskets,  when  my  boys 
began  to  hoist  at  a  signal  from  me.  I  have  seldom  been 
so  happy  as  when  I  saw  that  large  sheet  of  canvass  open  to 
the  air.  The  sheet  was  hauled  in  and  belayed  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  then  it  struck  me  I  should  not  have  time  to  do 
any  more  before  the  canoes  would  overtake  us.  It  was  my 
wish  to  communicate  with  Marble.  While  passing  ail,  to 
effect  this  object).  \  paused  a  moment  to  examine  the  move- 
ment of  the  canoes ;  old  Smudii^,  the  whole  time,  expressing 
his  impatience  that  the  ship  dicl  not  turn  round.  I  make  no 
doubt  I  should  have  been  murdered  a  dozen  times,  had  I 
liven  enoMghj  were  it  not  that  ttue  savages  felthow  depoudis. 

18  -If 
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eat  they  were  on  me,  for  the  government  of  the  vessel.     ) 
began  to  see  my  importance,  and  grew  bold  in  proportion. 

As  for  the  canoes,  I  took  a  look  at  them  through  a  glass. 
They  were  about  half-a-mile  distant ;  had  ceased  paddling 
and  were  lying  close  together,  seemingly  in  consultation.  ] 
fancied  the  appearance  of  the  ship,  under  canvass,  had 
alarmed  them,  and  that  they  began  to  think  we  had  regained 
the  vessel,  and  were  getting  her  in  sailing  condition  again, 
and  that  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  come  too  near.  Could 
I  confirm  this  impression,  a  great  point  would  be  gained. 
Under  the  pretence  of  making  more  sail,  in  order  to  get  the 
ship's  head  rotind,  a  difficulty  I  had  to  explain  to  Smudge 
by  means  of  signs  some  six  or  eight  times,  I  placed  the 
savages  at  the  maiit-top-mast  mast-rope,  and  told  them  to 
drag.  This  was  a  task  likely  to  keep  them  oo^upied,  and 
what  was  more,  it  kept  them  all  looking  forward,  leaving 
me  affecting  to  be  busied  afl.  I  had  given  Smudge  a  jsegar 
too,  to  put  him  in  good  humour,  and  I  had  also  taken  the 
liberty  to  light  one  for  myself. 

Our  guns  had  all  been  primed,  levelled,  and  had  their 
tampions  taken  out  the  night  before,  in  readiness  to  repel 
any  assault  that  might  be  made.  I  had  only  to  remove  the 
apron  from  the  afler-gun,  and  it  was  ready  to  be  discharged. 
Going  to  the  wheel,  I  put  the  helm  hard  up,  until  our  broad- 
side bore  on  the  canoes.  Then  glancing  along  my  gun, 
until  I  saw  it  had  a  tolerable  range,  I  clapped  the  segar  to 
the  priming,  springing  back  to  the  wheel,  and  putting  the 
helm  down.  The  explosion  produced  a  general  yell  among 
the  savages,  several  of  whom  actually  leaped  into  the  chains 
ready  to  go  overboard,  while  Smudge  rushed  towards  me, 
fiercely  brandishing  his  knife.  I  thought  my  time  had 
come  1  but,  perceiving  that  the  ship  was  luffing  fest,  I  mo- 
tioned eagerly  forwaiS,  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  assailant 
in  that  quarter.  The  vessel  was  coming-to,  and  Smudge 
was  easily  induced  to  believe  it  was  the  commencement  of 
turning  round.  The  breathing  time  allowed  me  to  mystify 
him  with  a  few  more  signs ;  aner  which,  he  rejoined  his  peo- 
ple, showed  them  exultingly  the  ship  still  luffing,  and  I  make 
no  doubt,  he  thought  himself,  and  induced  the  rest  to  think, 
that  the  gun  had  a  material  agency  in  producing  all  these 
apparent  changes.    As  for  the  canoes,  the  grape  bad  wlus* 
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tied  8o  near  them,  that  they  began  to  paddle  back,  doubtless 
under  the  impression,  that  we  were  again  masters  of  the 
ship,  and  had  sent  them  this  hint  to  keep  aloof. 

Thus  far  I  had  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations ;  and  I  began  to  entertain  lively  hopes  of  not  only 
saving  my  life,  but  of  recovering  the  command  of  the  ves- 
sel. Could  I  manage  to  get  her  out  of  sight  of  land,  my 
services  would  be  so  indispensable,  as  almost  to  insure  suc- 
cess. The  coast  was  very  low,  and  a  run  of  six  or  eight 
hours  would  do  this,  provided  the  vessel's  head  could  be 
kept  in  the  right  direction.  The  wind,  moreover,  was  fresh- 
ening, and  I  judged  that  the  Crisis  had  already  four  knots 
way  on  her.  Less  than  twenty  miles  would  put  alt  the 
visible  coast  under  water.  But,  it  was  time  to  say  some- 
thing to  Marble.  With  a  view  to  lull  distrust,  I  called 
Smudge  to  the  companion-way,  in  order  that  he  might  hear 
what  passed,  though  I  felt  satisfied,  now  that  the  Dipper  was 
out  of  the  ship,  not  a  soul  renlfeiined  among  the  savages,  who 
could  understand  a  syllable  of  English,  or  knew  anything 
of  vessels.  The  first  call  brought  the  mate  to  the  door. 
«*  Well,  Miles ;  what  is  itT— he  asked— «  #hat  meant  the 
gun,  and  who  fired  iil^ 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Marble.  I  fired  the  gun  to  keep  off  the 
canoes,  and  it  has  had  the  efiect  I  wished." 

**  Yes ;  my  head  was  out  of  the  cabin-window  at  the  time, 
for  J  believed  the  ship  was  waring,  and  thought  you  had 
given  up,  and  were  going  back  into  port.  I  saw  the  round- 
shot  strike  within  twenty  fathoms  of  the  canoes,  and  as  for 
the  grape,  some  of  it  flew  beyond  them.  Why.  we  are  more 
than  half  a  league  from  the  land,  boy  I — Will  Smudge  stand 
that  much  longer  ?" 

I  then  told  Marble  precisely  how  we  were  situated  on 
deck,  the  sail  we  were  under,  the  number  of  savages  we  had 
on  board,  and  the  notion  the  savages  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  turning  the  ship  round.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  listened  with  the  most  attention.  Marble,  or  Smudge. 
The  latter  made  frequent  gestures  for  me  to  turn  the  ship 
towards  the  coast,  for  by  this  time  she  had  the  wind  abeam 
again,  and  was  once  more  running  in  a  straight  line,  it 
was  necessary,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  to  adopt  some 
inuDediateniDsdy  for  the  danger  that  began  to  press  on  me 
anew.    Not  only  nmat  Smndge  and  his  saMwrfnto^Vi^\fti»»^ 
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fied,  but,  as  the  ship  got  into  the  offiog,  she  b^Q  to  fed  (he 
pouod-swell,  and  her  spars,  alofl,  were  anything  but  secure* 
The  main-top-mast  was  about  half-up,  and  it  was  beginning 
to  surge  and  move  in  the  cap,  in  a  way  I  did  not  like.  It 
is  true,  there  was  not  much  danger  yet ;  but  the  wind  waa 
rising,  and  what  was  to  be  done,  ought  to  be  done  at  once. 
I  was  not  sorry,  however,  to  perceive  that  five  or  six  of  the 
savages,  Smudge  among  the  number,  began  to  betray  signs 
of  sea-sickness.  I  would  have  given  Clawbonny,  at  the 
moment,  to  have  had  all  the  rascals  in  rough  water ! 

I  now  endeavoured  to  make  Smudge  understand  the  ne- 
cessity of  my  having  assistance  from  below,  both  to  assist 
in  turning  the  vessel,  and  in  getting  the  yards  and  masts 
into  their  places.  The  old  fellow  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
grave  at  this.  I  saw  he^was  not  sick  enough  yet,  to  be 
mdifierent  abdut  his  life.  Afler  a  time,  however,  he  pro- 
nounced the  names  of  Neb  and  Yo,  the  blacks  having  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  savages,  the  last  being  the  cook.  I 
understood  him,  he  would  sufier  these  two  to  come  to  my 
assistance,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  endangering 
bis  own  ascendency.  Three  unarmed  men  could  hardly  be 
dangerous  to  twenty-five  who  were  armed ;  and  then  I  sus- 
pected that  he  fancied  the  negroes  would  prove  allies  to  him- 
self, in  the  event  of  a  struggle,  rather  than  foes.  As  for 
Neb,  he  made  a  fatal  mistake ;  nor  was  he  much  nearer  the 
truth  in  regard  to  Joe— or  Yo,  as  he  called  him — the  cook 
feeling  quite  as  much  for  the  honour  of  the  American  flag, 
as  the  fairest-skinned  seajnan  in  the  country.  It  is  gene- 
rally found,  that  the  byalty  of  the  negroes  is  of  proof. 

I  found  means  to  make  Smudge  understand  the  manner 
in  which  these  two  blacks  could  be  got  on  deck,  without  let- 
ting up  the  rest.  As  soon  as  he  fairly  comprehended  the 
means  to  be  used,  he  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  I  made  the 
necessary  communication  to  Marble.  A  rope  was  sent 
down,  over  the  stem-boat,  to  the  cabin-windows,  and  Neb 
took  a  turn  round  his  body ;  when  he  was  hauled  up  to  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat,  into  which  he  was  dragged  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  savages.  The  same  process  was  used  with 
Joe.  Before  the  negroes  were  permitted  to  go  alofl,  how- 
ever. Smudge  made  them  a  brief  oration,  in  which  oracular 
i^ntQpces  i(eie  blended  wOk  tngnifioant  gesture^  and  indk 
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cations  of  what  they  were  to  expect,  in  the  event  of  bad 
behaviour.  AAer  this,  I  sent  the  blacks  into  the  main-top, 
and  glad  enough  I  thought  they  were  both  to  get  there. 

Thus  reinforced,  we  had  the  main-top-mast  fidded  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  Neb  was  then  directed  to  set  up  the 
i*iggingf  and  to  clear  away  the  yard,  so  it  might  be  got 
into  its  place.  In  a  word,  an  hour  passed  in  active  exer« 
tions,  at  the  end  of  which,  we  had  everything  rove,  bent, 
and  in  its  place,  on  the  main-mast,  from  the  top«hiast-head 
to  the  deck.  The  top-gal lant-mast  was  lying  fore  and  ail 
in  the  waist,  and  could  not  then  be  touched ;  nor  was  it  ne- 
cessary. I  ordered  the  men  to  loosen  both  sails,  and  to 
overhaul  down  their  rigging.  In  the  eyes  of  Smudge,  this 
looked  highly  promising ;  and  the  savages  gave  a  yell  of 
delight  when  they  saw  the  top-sail  fairly  filled  and  drawing* 
I  added  the  main-sail  to  the  pressure,  and  then  the  ship 
began  to  walk  off  the  coast,  at  a  rate  that  promised  all  I 
hoped  hr.  It  was  now  necessary  for  me  to  stick  by  the 
wheel,  of  the  uses  of  which  Smudge  began  to  obtain  some 
notions.  At  this  time,  the  vessel  was  more  than  two  leagues 
from  the  island,  and  objects  began  to  look  dim  along  the 
coast.  As  for  the  canoes,  they  could  no  longer  be  seen, 
and  chasing  us  any  farther  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  I 
felt  that  the  crisis  was  approaching. 

Smudge  and  his  companions  now  became  more  and  more 
earnest  on  the  subject  of  turning  the  ship  round.  The  indis- 
tinctness of  the  land  began  seriously  to  alarm  them,  and 
sea-sickness  had  actually  placed  four  of  their  number  flat 
on  the  deck.  I  could  see  that  the  old  fellow  himself  was  a 
good  deal  affected,  though  his  spirit,  and  the  risks  he  ran, 
kept  him  in  motion,  and  vigilantly  on  the  watch.  It  was 
necessary  to  seem  to  do  something ;  and  I  sent  the  negroes 
up  into  the  fore-top,  to  get  the  top-sail-yard  in  its  place,  and 
the  'sail  set.  This  occupied  another  hour,  before  we  were 
entirely  through,  when  the  land  was  getting  nearly  awash. 
As  soon  as  the  mizen-top-sail  was  set,  I  braced  sharp  up, 
and  brought  the  ship  close  upon  the  wind.  This  causal  the 
Indians  to  wilt  down  like  flowers  under  a  burning  sun,  just 
as  I  expected ;  there  being,  by  this  time,  a  seren-knol 
breeze,  and  a  smart  head-sea  on.  Gid  Smwige  fih  that  hk 
%tom  were  Ast  deserting  him,  ud  IM  BO^iMttliiW^r 
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a  manner  that  would  not  be  denied,  and  I  feh  the  necemty 
of  doing  something  to  appease  him.  I  got  the  savages  sta- 
tioned as  well  as  I  could,  hauled  up  the  main-sail,  and  put 
the  ship  in  stays.  We  tacked  better  than  I  could  have 
believed  possible,  and  when  my  wild  captors  saw  that  we 
were  actually  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  land,  again, 
their  delight  was  infinite.  Their  leader  was  ready  to  hug 
me;  but!  avoided  this  pleasure  in  the  best  manner  I  could. 
As  for  tlie  consequences,  I  had  no  apprehensions,  knowing 
we  were  too  far  ofiT  to  have  any  reason  to  dread  the  canoes, 
and  being  certain  it  was  easy  enough  to  avoid  them  in  such 
a  breeze. 

Smudge  and  his  companions  were  less  on  the  alert,  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  ttie  ship  was  going  in  the  proper 
direction.  They  probably  believed  the  danger  in  a  measure 
over,  and  they  began  to  yield  a  little  to  their  physical  suf* 
ferings.  I  called  Neb  to  the  wheel,  and  leaning  over  the 
taffrail,  I  succeeded  in  getting  Marble  to  a  cabin-window, 
without  alarming  Smudge.  I  then  told  the  mate  to  get  ail 
his  forces  in  the  forecastle,  having  observed  that  the  Indiana 
avoided  that  part  of  the  vessel,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
plunges  she  occasionally  made,  and  possibly  because  they 
fancied  our  people  were  all  ail.  As  soon  as  the  plan  was 
understood,  I  strolled  forward,  looking  up  at  the  sails,  and 
touching  a  rope,  hece  and  there,  like  one  bent  on  his  ordi- 
nary duty.  The  savage  stationed  at  the  fore-scuttle  was  as 
sick  as  a  dog,  and  with  streaming  eyes,  he  was  paying  the 
landsmen's  tribute  to  the  sea.  The  hatch  was  very  strong, 
and  it  was  secured  simply  by  its  hasp  and  a  bit  of  iron 
thrust  through  it  I  had  only  to  slip  my  hand  down,  remove 
the  iron,  throw  open  the  hatch,  when  the  shipls  company 
streamed  up  on  deck.  Marble  leading. 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  explanations.  I  saW|  at  a  glance, 
that  the  mate  and  his  folbwers  regarded  the  situation  of  the 
ship  very  difierently  from  what  I  did  myself.  I  had  now 
been  hours  with  the  savages,  bad  attained  a  little  of  their 
confidence,  and  knew  how  dependent  they  were  on  myself 
for  their  final  safety ;  all  of  which,  in  a  small  degree,  dis- 

Sosed  me  to  treat  them  with  some  of  the  lenity  I  fancied  I 
ad  received  from  them,  in  my  own  person.    But,  Marble 
^d  the  crew  bad  been  chafing  below,  like  caged  lionst  Am 
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whole  time,  and,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  had  actually  taken 
an  unanimous  vote  to  blow  themselves  up,  before  they 
would  permit  the  Indians  to  retain  the  control  of  the  vessel. 
Then  poor  Captain  Williams  was  much  beloved  forward, 
and  his  death  remained  to  be  avenged.  I  would  have  said 
a  word  in  favour  of  my  captors,  but  the  first  glance  I  got 
at  the  flushed  face  of  the  mate,  told  me  it  would  be  useless. 
I  turned,  therefore,  to  the  sick  savage  who  had  been  led  as 
a  sentinel  over  the  fore-scuttle,  to  prevent  his  interference. 
This  man  was  armed  with  the  pistols  that  had  been  taken 
from  me,  and  he  showed  a  disposition  to  use  them.  I  was 
too  quick  in  my  motions,  however,  falling  upon  him  so  soon 
as  to  prevent  one  who  was  not  expert  with  the  weapons  from 
using  them.  We  clenched,  and  fell  on  the  deck  together, 
the  Indian  letting  the  pistols  fall  to  meet  my  grasp. 

As  this  occurred,  I  heard  the  cheers  of  the  seamen ;  and 
Marble,  shouting  out  to  "  revenge  Captain  Williams,"  gave 
the  order  to  charge.  I  soon  had  my  own  fellow  perfectly 
at  my  mercy,  and  got  him  so  near  the  end  of  the  jib  down- 
haul,  as  to  secure  him  with  a  turn  or  two  of  that  rope.  The 
man  made  little  resistance,  after  the  first  onset ;  and,  catching 
up  the  pistols,  I  left  him,  to  join  in  what  was  doing  aft.  As 
I  lay  on  the  deck,  I  heard  several  plunges  into  the  water, 
and  then  half-a-dozen  of  most  cruelly  crushing  blows  suc- 
ceeded. Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  either  party,  though  some 
of  our  people,  who  had  carried  all  their  arms  below  the 
night  the  ship  was  seized,  used  their  pikes  with  savage  free- 
dom. By  the  time  I  got  as  far  aft  as  the  main-mast,  the 
vessel  was  our  own.  Nearly  half  the  Indians  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  sea;  the  remaining  dozen  had  either 
been  knocked  in  the  head  like  beeves,  or  were  stuck,  like 
80  many  porkers.  The  dead  bodies  followed  the  living 
into  the  sea.  Old  Smudge  alone  remained,  at  the  moment 
of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  leader  of  the  savages  was  examining  the  movements 
of  Neb,  at  the  moment  the  shout  was  raised ;  and  the  black, 
abandoning  the  wheel,  threw  his  arms  round  those  of  the 
old  man,  holding  him  like  a  vice.  In  this  situation  he  was 
found  by  Marble  and  myself,  who  approached  at  the  same 
instant,  on&  on  each  side  of  the  quarter-deck. 
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"  OYerboard  with  the  blackmiard  1*^  called  out  the  excited 
mate ;  "overboard  with  him,  Neb,  like  a  trooper's  horse  I*' 

"  Hold — "  I  interrupted,  "  spare  the  old  wretch,  Mr.  Mar- 
ble ; — he  spared  me." 

A  request  from  me  would,  at  any  moment,  outweigh  an 
order  from  the  captain,  himself,  so  far  as  the  black  was 
concerned,  else  Smudge  would  certainly  have  gone  into  the 
ocean,  like  a  bundle  of  straw.  Marble  had  in  him  a  good 
deal  of  the  indiilerence  to  bodily  suffering  that  is  generated 
by  habit,  and,  aroused,  he  was  a  dangerous,  and  sometimes 
a  hard  m£M3 ;  but,  in  the  main,  he  was  not  cruel ;  and  then 
he  was  always  manly.  In  the  short  struggle  which  he  had 
passed,  he  had  actually  dropped  his  pike,  to  knock  an 
Indian  down  with  his  ^st ;  bundling  the  fellow  through  a 

e>rt  without  ceremony,  ere  he  had  time  to  help  himself, 
ut  he  disdained  striking  Smudge,  with  such  odds  against 
him ;  and  he  went  to  the  helm,  himself,  bidding  Neb  secure 
the  prisoner.  Glad  of  this  little  relief  to  a  scene  so  horrible, 
I  ran  forward,  intending  to  bring  my  own  prisoner  aft,  and 
to  have  the  two  confined  together,  below.  But  I  was  too  late. 
One  of  the  Philadelphians  had  just  got  the  poor  wretch's 
bead  and  shoulders  through  the  bow-port,  and  I  was  barely 
in  time  to  see  his  feet  disappear. 

Not  a  cheev  was  given  for  our  success.  When  all  was 
over,  the  men  stood  gazing  at  each  other,  stern,  frowning, 
and  yet  with  the  aspects  of  those  who  felt  they  had  been,  in 
a  manner,  disgraced  by  the  circumstances  which  led  them 
to  the  neeessity  of  thus  regaining  the  command  of  their  own 
vessel.  As  for  myself,  I  ran  and  sprang  upon  the  taffrail^ 
to  look  into  the  ship's  wake.  A  painful  sight  met  me,  there! 
During  the  minute  or  two  passed  in  the  brief  struggle,  the 
Crisis  had  gone  steadily  ahead,  like  the  earth  moving  in  its 
orbit,  indifferent  to  the  struggles  of  the  natioQs  that  are  con- 
tending on  its  bosom.  I  could  see  heads  and  arms  tossing 
in  our  track  for  a  hundred  fathoms,  those  who  could  not 
swim  struggling  to  the  last  to  preserve  their  existence. 
Marble,  Smudge  and  Neb,  were  all  looking  in  the  same 
direction,  at  that  instant.  Under  an  impulse  I  could  not 
control,  I  ventured  to  suggest  thaf  we  might  yet  tack  and 
save  several  of  the  wretches. 


*  li0t  theiD  drowo,  and  be  d— d  T  was  tlie  chirfmate^s  • 
sententioos  answer. 

<*  No*— no— liasser  MSle,'*  Neb  featured  to  add,  with  a  , 
remonstratiog  shake  of  the  head — ^*  dat  will  nebber  do-— no 
good  ebber  come  of  Iiyin.    If  you  don't  drown  himi  he  sar« 
tain  drown  you.'' 

I  saw  it  was  idle  to  remonstrate;  and  by  this  time  one 
dark  spot,  after  another,  began  to  disappear,  as  the  yictims 
sank  in  the  ocean.  As  fbr  Smudge,  his  eye  was  riveted  on 
the  struggling  forms  of  his  followers,  in  a  manner  to  show 
Ihat  traces  of  human  feeling  are  to  be  found,  m  some  aspect 
or  other,  in  every  condition  of  U!S6.  I  thought  I  could  detect 
workings  of  the  countenance  of  .Una  being,  indurated  as  his 
heart  had  become  by  a  long  life  of  savage  ferocity,  which 
denoted  how  keenly  he  felt  the  sudden  destruction  that  had 
alighted  on  his  tribe.  He  might  have  had  sons  and  grand- 
sons among  those  struggling  wretches,  on  whom  he  was 
now  gazing  for  the  last  time*  If  so,  his  self-command  was 
almost  miraculous ;  for,  while  I  could  see  that  he  felt,  and 
felt  intensely,  not  a  sign  of  weakness  escaped  him*  As  the 
last  head  sunk  from  view,  I  could  see  him  shudder ;  a  sup- 
prised  groan  escaped  him ;  then  he  turned  his  face  towards 
the  bulwarks,  and  stood  immovabiie  as  one  of  the  pines  of 
his  own  ferests,  fer  a  kmg  tima  I  asked  Marble's  permis- 
sion to  rdease  the  old  man's  arms,  and  the  mate  granted  it, 
.  though  not  without  growling  a  few  curses  on  him,  and  on 
all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  occurrences  on  board 
the  ship. 

There  was  too  much  duty  to  be  done,  to  render  all  secure, 
to  sufl^r  us  to  waste  much  time  in  mere  sympathy.  All  the 
top-mast  rigging,  backstays,  dec,  had  to  be  set  up  afresh, 
and  gangs  were  sent  about  this  duty,  ferward  and  aft.  The 
blood  was  washed  from  the  decks,  and  a  ^rtion  of  tto  C|[ew 
got  along  the  top-gallant-mastSr  and  pointed  them.  The 
topsails  were  all  ck)se-reefed,  the  courses  hauled  up,  the 
spanker  and  jib  taken  in,  and  the  ship  hove-to.  It  wanted 
but  two  hours  of  sunset  when  Mr.  Marble  had  got  things  to 
his  mind.  We  had  crossed  royal-yards,  and  had  everything 
set  that  would  draw,  from  the  trucks  down.  The  launch 
was  in  the  wafer  towing  astern ;  the  ship  was  then  about  a 
mile  from  the  southern  passage  into  the  bay,  towards  which 
.  Vol.  I.  — 19 
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■he  WM  steering  with  the  wind  very  much  as  it  had  Lees 
sinoe  an  hour  afler  sunrise,  though  sHghtlj  falling.  Oar 
guns  were  loose,  and  the  crew  was  at  quarters.  Eren  I  did 
not  know  what  the  new  captain  intended  to  do,  for  he  had 
civen  his  orders  in  the  manner  of  one  whose  nnnd  was  too 
nnmovably  made  up,  to  admit  of  consultation.  The  lar- 
board battery  was  manned,  and  orders  had  been  given  to 
see  the  guns  on  that  side  lerelled  and  ready  for  firing.  As 
te  ship  brushed  past  the  island,  in  entering  the  bay,  the 
whole  of  this  broadside  was  delivered  in  among  its  Inishes 
and  trees.  We  heard  a  few  yells,  in  rej^y,  that  satisfied  as 
the  grape  had  told,  and  that  Marble  had  not  miscalculated 
the  position  of  some  of  his  enemies,  at  least. 

When  the  ship  entered  the  little  bay,  it  was  with  a  mo« 
derate  and  steady  movement,  the  breeze  being  greatly  broken 
hy  the  forests.  The  main-yard  was  thrown  aback,  and  I 
was  ordered  into  the  launch,  with  its  crew  armed.  A  swivel 
was  in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  and  I  pulled  into  the  creek,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  signs  of  the  savages.  In 
entering  the  creek,  the  swivel  was  discharged,  according  to 
orders,  and  we  soon  detected  pitx)fs  that  we  disturbed  a 
biTOuac.  I  now  kept  loading  and  firing  this  little  i»ece  into 
the  bushes,  supporting  it  with  occasional  volleys  of  musketry;^ 
mitil  pretty  well  satined  that  we  had  swept  the  shore  eSec* 
tually.  At  the  bivouac,  I  found  the  canoes,  and  our  own 
yawl,  and  what  was  some  little  revenge  for  what  had  hap« 
pened,  I  also  found  a  pile  of  no  less  than  six  ^hundred  skins, 
which  had  doubtless  been  brought  to  trade  with  us,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  blind  our  eyes  until  the  favourable  moment 
lor  the  executbn  of  the  conspiracy  should  ofier.  I  nuide  no 
scruple  about  confiscating  these  skins,  which  were  taken  on 
Ifoard  the  ship. 

J  next  went  to  the  island,  on^  which  I  found  one  man 
dying  with  a  grape-shot  wound,  iand  evidence  that  a  consi* 
deraMe  party  had  lefl  it,  as  soon  as  they  felt  oar  fire.  This 
party  had  probablv  gone  outside  the  island,  but  it  was  get- 
ting  too  late  to  follow.  On  my  return,  I  met  the  ship  com- 
ing out.  Captain  Marble  bein^  determined  not  to  trust  her 
inside  another  night.  The  wmd  was  getting  light,  and,  ibb 
tides  running  fiercely  in  that  high  latitude,  we  were  glad  to 
makeanoflingagain,  while  there  was  still  day.   Ttiei 
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with  the  skins  greatly  mollified  the  nevr  captain,  who  de- 
clared to  me  that,  after  he  had  hanged  Smudge  in  sight  of 
his  own  shores,  he  should  '*  feel  something  like  himself 
again.** 

We  passed  the  night  under  our  top^sails,  standing  off  and 
on,  with  the  wind  st^y,  but  light,  at  the  southward*  Next 
morning,  the  duty  of  the  sKip  went  on  as  usual,  until  the 
men  had  breakfasted,  when  we  stood  again  into  the  bay. 
This  time,  we  hove-to  so  as  to  get  one  of  the  buoys,  when 
we  dropped  the  stream,  leaving  the  top-sails  set  We  then 
hove  up  the  anchor,  securing  the  range  of  cable  that  was 
bent  to  it.  Both  of  the  anchors,  and  their  ranges  of  cable, 
were  thus  recovered ;  the  ends  of  the  last  being  entered  at 
the  hawse-holes,  and  the  piecQS  spliced.  This  work  may 
have  occupied  us  four  hours ;  after  which,  the  stream-anchor 
was  hove  up,  catted  and  fished.  Marble  then  ordered  a  whip 
rove  at  the  fore-yard-arm. 

I  was  on  the  quarter-deck  when  this  command  was  sud- 
denly given.  I  wished  to  remonstrate,  for  I  had  some  tole- 
rably accurate  notions  of  legality,  and  the  rights  of  persons. 
Still,  I  did  not  like  to  say  anything ;  for  Captain  Marble^s 
'eye  and  manner  were  not  the  least  in  the  tnfling  mood,  at 
that  instanh  The  whip  was  soon  rove,  and  the  men  stood 
looking  aft,  in  silent  expectation. 

"Take  that  murdering  blackguard  forward,  fasten  hb 
arms  behind  his  beck,  place  him  on  the  third  gun,  and  wait 
for  orders,"  added  our  new  captun,  sternly. 

No  one  dared  hesitate  about  obeying  these  orders,  though 
I  could  see  that  one  or  two  of  the  lads  disliked  the  business. 

^  Surely,"  I  ventuied  to  say,  in  a  low  voice,  ^  yon  are 
not  in  earnest,  Mr.  Marble  I** 

^  Cbptafii  Marble,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Wallingford.  I  am 
now  master  of  this  vessel,  and  you  are  her  chief-mate.  I 
intend  to  hang  your  friend  Smudge,  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  coast  These  woods  are  foil  of  eyes  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  si^ht  they  'II  presently  see,  will  do  more  good 
than  forty  missionaries,  and  threescfore  and  ten  years  Of 
preaching.  Set  the  fellow  up  on  tlM  gun»  men,  as  I  ordered* 
This  is  the  Way  to  generalise  widi  an  Indiao." 

In  a  momoit,  there  stood  the  habeas -Winidii 
about  hiiaa  with  m  wvpiaaridu  ijial  ianmtmi 


qf  danger,  though  it  WW  lot  poiribleh^  eowld  boai{Hrehead 
the  preciae  mode  of  Us  esecatkih  I  wetL  to  faiait  and 
pressed  his  hand,  poioting  upwsid^  as  inuoh  as  to  say  his 
whole  trust  was  now  in  the  Great  Spirit.  The  Indian  un- 
derstood me,  for  from  that  instant  he  assumed  an  air  of  dig- 
nified composure,  like  one  every  way  prepared  to  meet  his 
Ate.  It  is  not  probable,  with  his  habits,  that  he  saw  any 
peculiar  hardship  in  his  own  case ;  for  he  had,  doobdess, 
sacrificed  many  a  prisoner  under  circumstances  of  leaa 
exasperation  than  that  which  his  own  conduct  had  pro- 
.  Toked. 

"Let  two  of  the  'niggers'  take  a  torn  with  the  end  of  the 
whip  round  the  chap's  neck,''  sakl  Marble,  too  dignified  to 
.turn  Jack  Ketch  in  person,  and  unwilling  to  set  any  of  th^ 
White  seamen  at  so  ungracious  an  office.  The  cook,  Joe, 
and  another  black,  soon  performed  this  revolting  duty,  from 
the  odium  of  which  a  sailor  seldom  altogether  escapes. 

I  now  perceived  Smudge  looking  upward,  seeming  to 
.  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  The 
deeply-seated  principle  within  him,  caused  a  dark  shadow  to 
puw  over  a  countenance  already  so  gkxMny  and  wrinkled 
by  su&ring  and  exposure ;  and  he  turned  his  tocA  wistfully 
towards  Marble,  at  whose  command  each  order  in  stiocessioQ 
had  been  obeyed.  Our  new  captein  caught  that  gaze,  and 
I  was,  for  a  single  moment,  in  hope  he  would  relent,  and 
let  the  wretch  ga  But  Marble  hid  persuaded  himself  he 
was  peribrminff  a  great  act  of  nautioM  justice;  nor  was  he 
aware,  himself  how  much  he  was  influenced  by  a  feeling 
allied  to  vengeance. 

I.  '*  Sway  away  i"  he  caUed  out ;  and^Smudge  was  dangling 
at  the  yard-arm  in  a  few  seconds* 

.  A  block  of  wood  could  not  have  been  more  motbnless 
than  the  body  of  this  eavaae,  after  one  quivering  Judder  of 
su&ring  bad  escaped  lU  There  it  hung,  like  a  jewel-bk)ck, 
and  every  sign  of  life  was  soon  taken  away.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  houTi  a  man  was  sent  up,  and,  cutting  the  rope,  the 
body  fell,  with  a  sharp  phmge,  into  the  water,  and  disap- 
peared* 

At  a  later  day,.tbe  acoount  of  thir  afikir  feund  its  way 
into  the  newspapers  at  hone.  A  few  moralisis  endeavoured 
to  throw  some  doubU  ovck  tlMt  J^p%  and  ntcsssity  of  te 
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prooeedkigs,  pretending  that  nove  eril  tluun  good  was  done 
to  the  cause  of  sacred  justice  by  such  disregard  of  law  and 
principles ;  but  the  feelii^  of  trade,  and  the  security  of  ships 
when  far  from  home,  were  motives  too  powerfbl  to  be  jHit 
down  by  the  still,  quiet  remonstrances  of  reason  and  right 
llie  almses  to  which  such  practices  would  be  lik^y  to 
lead,  in  cases  in  which  one  of  the  parties  constituted  himself 
the  law,  the  judge,  and  Ae  executioaer,  were  urged  in  vain 
against  the  active  and  ever-stimulating  incentive  of  a  love 
of  gold.  Still,  I  knew  that  Marble  wnhed  the  thing  undent 
when  it  wasb  too  late,  it  being  idle  to  think  of  quieting  the 
suggestions  of  that  monitor  God  has  implanted  within  us,  by 
the  meretricious  and  selfish  approbation  of  those  who  judged 
c^  rij^t  and  wrong  by  their  own  narrow  i 
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Xti  E^tth    ^ThroM  flMKfoiitMii  cugOf  eu^fo^  cino** 
JflL—^Gufo^  oufo,  viOiaiuk  p«?  ooHm^  ouga** 
ftr^-^Ot  miioiae,  nasomst— Do  ast  hide  miae 9fmJ* 
IM  SUi,    **Boilm  Tluromuldo  botkot.'* 
Pofw-***!  know  yoa  are  the  Muekoe*  regiment, 

And  I  mil  kiee  mv  lib  ftr  went  of  langoaffe^— ** 

JJff§  WfU  TirtiMr  WdL 

Tbb  Crisis  was  tacked,  as  soon  as  the  body  of  Smudga 
was  cut  down,  and  she  moved  slowly,  her  crew  maintaiB^ 
inff  a  mehocholy  silence,  out  of  the  litthi  haven.  I  never 
witnessed  stronger  evkJeaoe  of  sadness  in  the  evohitions  of 
a  vessel ;  the  slow  and  stately  departore  resembling  that  of 
mourners  leaving  the  grave  on  which  they  had  just  heard 
thefiiUof  thedod.  Marble  told  me  ailerwards,  he  had  been 
disposed  to  anchor,  and  remain  until  the  body  of  poor  Cap- 
tain  Williams  iriKNild  rise,  as  it  probably  would  within  the 
next  forty-^ght  hours;  but  the  dread  of  a  necessity  of  sacri- 
ficing more  of  the  natives,  indneed  turn  to  quit  the  fttal  spot, 
without  paying  Aa  last  dulisp  to  oar  wwtfiy  oM  oemmaniM*. : 
I  always  regiStfesd  we  did  not  n«llni  ftrl  Mdl^  ImIb# 


WoM  have  come  near  ub»  ha4  we  cootioued  in  tbe  harbour 
smooth. 

.It  was  high-noon  when  the  ship  onoe  more  ifsuid  into 
die  broad  botom  of  the  Pacific  The  wind  was  at  south- 
east, and  as  we  drew  off  from  the  land,  it  came  fresh  and 
■tady.  About  two,  bavins  an  offing  of  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
oi^rs  were  issued  to  set  ail  the  larboard  studding-sails,  and 
we  stood  to  the  southward  and  westward  under  a  press  of 
canvass.  Every  one  saw  in  this  change,  a  determination  to 
quit  the  coast ;  nor  did  we  regni  the  measure,  for  our  trade 
bad  been  quite  successful,  down  to  the  moment,  of  the  sei- 
mre,  but  could  hardly  be  prosperous  after  what  had  passed. 
1  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  affiur  at  all,  but  the  second- 
mate  havipg  the  watch,  I  was  now  summoned  to  the  cabin,  and 
let  into  the  secret  of  our  future  movements.  I  found  Marble 
seated  at  tbe  cabin  table,  with  Captain  Williams's  writing- 
desk  open  before  him,  and  sundry  papers  under  examination. 
**  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Wallingfoid,'  said  the  new  master, 
with  a  dignity  and  manner  suited  to  the  occasion.  **  I  have 
just  been  overhauling  the  old  man's  instructions  from  the 
owners,  and  find  I  have  done  right  in  leaving  these  hang- 
gallows  rascals  to  themselves,  imd  shaping  our  course  to 
the  next  point  of  destination.  As  it  is,  the  ship  has  done 
surprisingly  well.  There  are  #^,970  good  Spaniards  down 
in  the  run,  and  that  for  goods  which  I  see  are  invoiced  at 
just  926,240 ;  and  when  you  consider  that  no  duties,  port- 
charges^  or.  commissions  are  to  be  deducted,  but  that  the 
dollars  under  our  feet  are  all  our  own,  without  any  draw- 
backs, I  call  the  operation  a  jrood  one.  Then  that  bluader- 
mg  through  the  Straits,  though  it  must  never  be  talked  of  in 
any  other  light  than  a  bold  push  for  a  quick  passage,  did  us 
a  wonderful  deal  of  good*  shoving  us  ahead  near  a  month  in 
time.  It  has  put  us  so  mudi  nhmid  of  our  oidculations,  in- 
deed, that  I  would  cruiM^for  Frenchmen,  for  five  or  ^ix 
weeks,  were  there  the  least  probability  that  one  of  tbe  chaps 
was  to  the  westward  of  the  Ilonau  j^ich  not  being  the  fact, 
however,  and  there  still  being  a  very  long  road  beifbre  us,  I 
have  thouj^t  it  best  to  push  for  the  next  pomt  of  destinap 
tion.  Read  that  pa^  of  the  owner's  idees,  Mr.  Wallingfordt 
and  you  will  set  their  advioe  for  just  such  a  situatioa  as  thai 
ifi  which  we  find  Dimelvei,?*.   :.;.  -  ;- ] 
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The  panage  ptnnled  out  by  Captain  Marble  waa  mmiio* 
wbat  pareaikeiical,  and  was  simply  ioteaded  to  aid  Captain 
Williaau,  in  the  event  of  bis  aot  being  able  to  accomplisfa 
the  olher  objects  of  faia  voyage.  It  bad  a  plaoe  in  ttw 
instnictKHis,  indeed,  solely  on  account  of  a  suggestion  of 
Marble's  himself,  the  project  being  one  of  those  favourite 
schemes  of  the  mate,  that  men  sometimes  maintain  through 
thick  or  thin,  until  they  get  to  be  ruling  thoughts.  On  Cap- 
tain Williams  it  had  not  weighed  a  feather ;  his  inlentioa 
kaving  been  to  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  sandaU 
wood,  which  was  the  course  then  usually  pursued  by  North- 
West  traders,  aller  quiltiug  the  coasL  The  parenthetical 
pnqect,  however,  was  to  touch  at  the  last  island,  procure  a 
few  divers,  and  proceed  in  quest  of  certain  islands  where  it 
was  supposed  the  pearl  fishery  would  succeed.  Our  ship 
was  altogether  too  large,  and  every  way  too  expensive,  to 
be  risked  in  swdi  an  adventure,  and  so  I  told  the  ex-mate 
without  any  scrapie.  But  this  fishery  was  a  "  fixed  idea," 
a  quick  road  to  wealth,  in  the  new  captain's  mind,  and  find- 
ing it  in  the  iastruciioas,  though  simply  as  a  contingent 
course,  he  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  great  object  of 
the  voyage.  Such  it  was  in  his  eyes,  and  tuck  it  ought  to 
be,  as  he  ima^^ned,  in  those  of  the  owners. 

Marble  had  excellent  qualities  in  his  way,  but  he  was  not 
fit  to  command  a  ship.  No  man  could  stow  her  better,  fit 
her  better,  sail  her  better,  lake  better  care  of  ^er  in  b^vy 
weather,  or  navigate  her  better ;  and  yet  be  wanted  the  judg* 
taent  Moceasary  to  manage  the  property  thai  must  be  com- 
mitted to  his  core,  and  he  had  no  more  ideas  of  commercial 
thriA,  than  if  he  bad  never  been  employed  in  any  of  tba 
concerns  of  corameroe.  This  was,  in  truth,  the  reaaon  he 
had  never  risen  any  higher  in  bis  profession,  the  mercantib 
instinct — one  of  the  liveliest  and  moat  acute  to  be  found  in 
natural  history — forewarning  bit  difieroot  owners  that  be 
was  already  in  the  berth  nature  and  art  had  best  qualified 
him  to  fill.  It  is  wonderful  bow  acute  even  dull  men  get  to 
'  be,  on  the  subject  of  money  I 

I  own  my  judgment,  such  as  it  was  at  nineteen,  was  op- 
posed to  the  opipion  of  the  captain.  I  eould  see  that  the 
contingency  contemplated  by  thwHt r™**™*^ had  not  ariseOt 

"  ■'  It  WB ahmU-n  a   '  *         ■— •—    •-•-  ->— 
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of  the  owners,  by  proceediDg  to  the  Sandwich  lalaodi 
in  quest  of  sandal-wood,  and  thence  to  China,  after  a  cargo 
of  teas.  Marble  was  not  to  be  convinced,  however,  though 
I  think  my  arguments  shook  him  a  little.  What  might  have 
been  the  result,  it  is  diflknlt  to  say,  had  not  chance  be* 
friended  the  views  of  each  of  us,  respedively.  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  Marble  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
promote  Talcott,  who  was  brought  into  the  cabin  as  tlurd- 
mate.  I  rejoiced  greatly  in  this  addition  to  our  little  circle 
on  the  quarter-deck,  Takott  being  a  man  of  educatk>o,  much 
nearer  my  own^age  than  the  two  others,  and  united  to  me 
by  unusual  ties  since  our  common  adventure  in  the  prize. 
I  was  not  only  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  associate  with  him,  but 
to  hear  him  called  Mr.  Talcott. 

We  had  a  long,  but  mild,  passage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
rhis  group  occupied  a  very  difierent  place,  in  the  opinions 
0f  the  world,  in  the  year  1800,  from  that  it  fills  to>day.  Still 
a  had  made  some  small  advances  in  civilization  since  the 
time  of  Cook.  I  am  told  there  are  churches,  taverns,  billiard* 
tables,  and  stone  dwellings  in  these  islands  now,  which  are 
fast  turning  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  obtaining  the  med* 
ley  of  convenience,  security,  vice,  roguery,  law  and  comfort, 
that  is  known  as  civilization.  .  It  was  far  difiejrent  then,  our 
reception  being  by  men  who  were  but  a  small  degree  re- 
moved from  savages.  Among  those  who  first  came  on  board 
us,  however,  jwras  the  master  of  an  American  brig,  belonging 
to  Boston,  whose  vessel  had  got  on  a  reef,  and  bilged.  He 
intended  to  remain  by  the  wreck,  but  wished  to  di^)ose  of  a 
oonsiderable  amount  of  sandal-wood  that  was  still  in  hia 
vessel,  and  for  the  safely  of  whk;h  he  was  under  great  con* 
eern,  as  the  first  gale  of  wind  might  scatter  it  to  the  winds 
of  the  ocean.  If  he  could  obtain  a  fresh  atock  of  goods  to 
trade  on,  he  proposed  remaining  on  the  iriands  until  another 
vessel  bdlonging  to  the  same  owners,  which  was  expected  in 
a  few  mouths,  should  arrive,  on  board  which  vessel  he  in- 
tended to  embark  with  everything  he  could  save  from  tho 
wreck,  and  such  wood  as  he  could  purchase  in  the  interim. 
Captain  Marble  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight,  when  he  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  wreck,  his  arrangements  all  com* 
pleted.  m 

<'  Luck  is  with  aa,  Master  Mile8»"  he  8aid»  <"  and  wall  hit 


off  for  them  pearl  fwheries  next  week.  I  hare  bought  all 
the  sandaUwood  in  the  wreek,  paying  io  trumpery,  aod  at 
prices  only  about  double  Indian  trade,  and  we  will  heave  up, 
and  carry  the  ship  round  to  the  wreck,  and  begin  to  take  in 
thia  aflernoon.  There  is  capital  holdtnff-ground  inside  the 
reef,  and  the  ship  can  be  safely  carried  within  a  hundred 
fathoms  of  her  cargo  !** 

All  turned  out  as  Marble  had  hoped  and  predicted,  and 
the  Crisis  was  back  at  her  anchorage  in  front  of  the  village, 
which  is  now  the  dty  of  Honolulu,  within  the  week  named. 
We  got  our  supply  of  hogs,  and  having  procured  four  of  the 
best  divers  gomff,  we  sailed  in  quest  of  Captain  Marble*f 
Eldorado  of  pearls.  I  was  less  opposed  to  the  scheme  than 
I  had  been,  for  we  were  now  so  much  in  advance  of  onr 
time,  that  we  oould  afibrd  to  jwss  a  few  weeks  among  the 
islands,  previously  to  suling  for  China.  Our  course  was  to 
the  south-west,  crossing  t\»  line  in  about  170^  west  longi- 
tude. There  was  a  clear  sea,  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
while  we  were  near  the  equator,  the  ship  making  but  little 
progress.  Glad  enough  was  I  to  hear  the  order  given  to 
turn  more  to  the  northward  again ;  for  the  heat  was  oppres- 
sive, and  this  was  inclining  towards  our  route  to  China* 
We  had  been  out  from  Owyhee,  as  it  was  then  usual  to  call 
the  island  where  Cook  was  killed  •—  Hawaii,  as  it  is  called 
to-day— -we  had  been  out  from  thb  bland,  about  a  month, 
when  Marble  came  up  to  me  one  fine,  moon-Kght  evening, 
in  my  watch,  rubbing  his  hands,  a»  was  his  custom  when  m 
good  humour,  and  broke  out  as  follows  :— 

*'  I  '11  tell  you  what.  Miles,**  he  said,  ^  you  and  I  have 
been  salted  down  by  Providence  for  something  more  than 
common  1  Just  look  back  at  all  our  adventures  in  the  lart 
three  3rears,  and  see  what  they  come  to.  Firstly,  there  was 
shipwreck  over  here  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,**  jerking 
his  thumb  over  a  shoulder  in  a  manner  that  was  intended 
to  indicate  about  two  hundred  degrees  of  longitude,  that 
being  somewhat  near  our  present  distance  from  the  place  he 
mentioned,  in  an  air  line ;  '*  then  followed  the  boat  business 
under  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  the  affair  with  the  privateer 
off  Guadaloupe.  Well,  as  if  that  wern*t  enough,  we  ship 
together  again  in  this  vessel,  and  a  time  we  had  of  it  witn 
Ilia  Fflwch  lmn<^famnfi&.    AHartlMt,  a  devil  of  a  !«§• 
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01^  we  made  of  it  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Then 
came  the  melancholy  loss  of  Captain  Williams,  and  all  that 
husiness  |  after  which  we  got  the  sandal-wood  out  of  the 
'wreck,  which  I  consider  the  luckiest  transaction  of  all." 
I  *'  I  hope  vou  don't  set  down  the  loss  of  Captain  Williaim 
amons  our  luck,  sir  !** 

**  Not  I,  hut  the  stuff  is  all  logged  together,  you  know ; 
And,  in  dYerhauling  for  one  idee,  in  such  a  mess,  a  fellow  b 
apt  to  get  hold  of  another.  As  I  was  saying,  we  have  been 
amazingly  lucky,  and  I  expect  nothing  else  but  we  shall 
discover  an  island  yet!" 

*^  Can  that  be  of  any  great  service  to  us  7  There  are  so 
many  owners  ready  to  start  up  and  claim  such  discoveries, 
£hat  I  question  if  it  would  do  us  any  great  benefit," 

**  Let  them  start  up— -who  cares  for  them ;  we  '11  have  the 
christening,  and  that 's  half  the  battle.    Marble  Land,  Wal* 
Ibffford  my,  Talcott  Hills,  and  Cape  Crisis,  would  look 
ifeTl  on  a  chart — ha !  Miles?" 
'    **  I  have  no  objection  to  see  it,  sin" 

^  Land  ho  I"  cried  the  look-out  on  the  fokecastle. 

*'  There  it  is  now,  by  George !"  cried  Marble,  springing 
^rward — '*  I  overhauled  the  d^art  half  an  hour  since,  and 
there  oi;^ht  to  1^  nothing  within  six  hundred  miles  of  us." 
.  There  it  was,  sure  enough,  and  much  nearer  to  us  than 
was  at  all  desirable.  So  near,  indeed,  that  the  wash  of  the 
breaWs  on  the  reef  that  so  generally  lies  off  from  the  low 
coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  was  distinctly  audible  from  the 
ship.  The  moon  gave  a  strong  light,  it  is  true,  and  the 
DJght  was  soil  and  bialmy ;  but  the  air,  which  was  very  light, 
^iew  directly  towards  this  reef,  and  then  there  were  always 
pirrents  to  apprehend.  We  sounded,  but  got  no  bottom. 
,  '*  Ay,  this  IS  one  of  your  coral  reefsi  where  a  man  goes 
on  the  rocks  from  off  soundings,  at  t|  single  jump,"  muttered 
Marble,  ordering  the  ship  brought  by  the  wind  on  the  best 
lack  to  haul  off  shore.  *^  No  notice,  and  a  wreck.  As  for 
{inchoriDg  in  such  a  place,  a  fellow  might  as  well  run  a  line 
but  to  Japan ;  and,  could  an  anchor  find  the  bottom,  the 
cable  would  have  some  such  berth  as  a  man  who  slept  in  a 
hammock  filled  with  open  razors." 

All  this  was  true  enough ;  and  we  watched  the  efiect  of 
oujr  change  of  course  yKith  the  gveateft  anxiety.    All  hand* 
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Wete  called,  and  the  men  were  stationed,  in  readiness  to 
work  the  ship.  But,  a  few  minutes  Satisfied  us,  the  hope  of 
clawing  off,  in  so  liffht  an  air«  was  to  the  last  degree  Yain. 
The  vessel  set  in  last  towards  the  reef,  the  breakers  on 
which  now  became  apparent,  even  by  the  light  of  the  moon ; 
the  certain  sign  they  were  fearfully  near. 

This  was  one  of  those  moments  in  which  Marble  could 
show  himself  to  be  a  true  man.  He  was  perfedtl^  calm 
and  self-possessed;  and  stood  on  the  taffirail,  givmg  his 
orders,  .with  a  distinctness  and  precisioa  I  had  never  seen 
surpassed.  I  was  kept  in  the  chains,  myself,  to  watch  tho 
casts  of  the  lead.  No  bottom,  however,  was  the  never-fiiil- 
ing  report;  nor  was  any  bottom  expected  $  it  being  known 
that  these  reefs  were  quite  perpendicular  on  their  seaward 
side.  The  captain  called  out  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  to 
be  active  and  vigilant,  as  our  set  inaliore  was  uncontrolla- 
ble, and  the  boats,  if  in  the  water,  as  the  launch  could  not 
be  for  twenty  minutes,  ¥Fould  be  altogether  useless.  I  pro* 
posed  to  lower  the  yawl,  and  to  pull  to  leeward,  to  try  the 
soundings,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  not  possible  to  find 
bottom  atNsome  point  short  of  the  reef,  on  which  we  should 
hopelessly  be  set,  unless  checked  by  some  such  means,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  fifleen  or  twenty  minutes. 

'*  Do  it  at  once,  sir,^  cried  Marble.  **  The  thought  is  a 
good  one,  and  does  you  credit,  Mr.  Wallingfbrd." 

I  left  the  ship  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  pulled  o^ 
under  the  ship's  lee-bow,  knowing  that  tacking  or  warinc 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  under  the  circumstances.  I 
stood  up  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  made  constant  casts  with 
the  hand-lead,  with  a  short  line,  however,  as  the  boat  went 
ibaming  through  the  water.  The  reef  was  now  plainly  in 
sight,  and  I  could  see,  as  well  as  hear,  the  long,  formidable 
ground-swells  of  the  Pacific,  while  fetdiing  up  against  these 
solid  barriers,  they  rolled  over,  broke,  and  went  beyond  the 
rocks  in  angry  froth.  At  this  perilous  instant,  when  I 
would  not  have  given  the  poorest  acre  of  Clawfabnny  to 
have  been  the  owner  of  the  Crisis,  I  saw  a  spot  to  leeward 
that  ^as  comparatively  still,  or  in  which  the  water  did  not 
break.  It  was  not  fifty  fathoms  from  rne  when  first  disco- 
vered, and  towards  it  I  steered,  animating  the  men  to  re- 
doubled exertuHis.    We  were  in  this  narrow  belt  of  smooth 
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water,  as  it  might  be  in  an  instant,  and  the  current  sucked 
the  boat  through  it  so  fast,  as  to  allow  time  to  make  but  a 
•Ingle  cast  of  the  lead.  1  got  bottom ;  but  it  was  in  abs 
Ihthoms! 

.  The  boat  was  turned,  and  headed  out  again,  as  if  life  and 
death  depended  on  the  result.  The  ship  was  fortunately 
within  sound  of  the  voice,  steering  still  by  the  wind,  though 
setting  three  feet  towards  the  reef,  for  one  made  in  the 
desired  direction ;  and  I  hailed. 

^  What  now,  Mr.  Wallingford  ?"  demanded  Marble,  m 
calmly  as  if  anchored  near  a  wharf  at  home. 

"  Do  you  see  the  boat,  sir  7" 

^<  Quite  plainly ;— God  knows  you  are  near  enough  to  be 


seen." 


'^  Has  the  ship  steerage- way  on  her.  Captain  Marble  1** 

^  Just  that,  and  nothing  more  to  boast  of.** 

*^  Then  ask  no  questions ;  but  try  to  follow  the  boat  It 
is  the  only  hope ;  and  it  may  succeed.^ 

I  got  no  answer ;  but  I  heard  the  deep,  authoritative  Yoioe 
of  Marble,  ordering  the  '*  helm  up,"  and  the  men  **  to  man 
the  weather-braces."  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  while  I 
stood  looking  at  the  ship's  bows,  as  they  fell  off,  and  noted 
her  slow  progress  ahead.  Her  speed  increased  sensibly, 
however,  and  I  kept  the  boat  far  enough  to  windward  to 
give  the  vessel  room  fairly  to  enter  the  pass.  At  the  proper 
moment,  we  moved  towards  the  inlet,  the  Crisis  keepmg 
more  and  more  away,  in  order  to  follow.  I  was  soon  in 
the  pass  itself,  the  water  breaking  within  ten  fathoms  on 
each  side  of  me,  sending  portions  of  its  foam,  to  the  very 
blades  of  our  oars ;  but  the  lead  still  gave  me  six  fathoms. 
At  the  next  cast,  I  got  ten ;  and  then  the  ship  was  at  the 
point  where  I  had  just  before  found  six.  The  breakers 
were  roaring  behind  me,  and  I  pulled  ronnd,  and  waited  for 
the  ship^  steering  to  the  southward,  sounding  as  I  went.  I 
Qould  see 'that  the  ship  hauled  up,  and  that  I^was  already 
behind  the  reef.    Straining  my  voice,  I  now  called  out — 

*^  Anchor,  sir — bear  a  hand  and  anchor,  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Not  a  word  cam^  back ;  but  up  went  the  courses,  fol- 
lowed by  the  top-gallant-sails,  afler  which  down  went  the  jib. 
I.  heard  the  fore  and  main-top-sail-halyards  overfaaoilag 


themselves,  spite  of  the  roar  of  the  breakers,  and  then  the 
ship  lufl^  into  the  wind.  Glad  enough  was  I  to  hear  the 
heavy  plunse  of  one  of  the  bowers,  as  it  fell  from  the  cat* 
head  into  the  water.  Even  then  I  remained  stationary,  to 
note  the  result.  The  ship  took  her  scope  of  cable  freely, 
af\er  which  I  observed  that  she  was  brought  up.  The  next 
moment  I  was  on  board  her. 

**  A  close  shavq.  Mr.  Wallingford,'*  said  Marble,  giving 
me  a  squeeze  of  tne  hand,  that  said  more  (or  his  feelings 
than  any  words  such  a  being  could  utter;  ^and  many 
thanks  for  your  piloting.  Is  not  that  land  I  see,  away  here 
to  leeward  —  more  to  £e  westward,  boy  1" 

"  It  is,  sir,  beyond  a  doubt.  It  must  be  one  of  the  coral 
islands;  and  this  is  the  reef  that  usually  lies  to  seaward 
from  them.    There  is  the  appearance  of  trees  ashore  l** 

''  It 's  a  discovery,  youngster,  and  will  make  us  all  great 
names  I  Remember,  this  passage  I  call  ^Milcs's  Inlet ;' 
and  to  the  reef,  I  give  the  name  of  *  Yawl  Reef.' " 

I  could  not  smile  at  this  touch  of  Marble^s  vanity,  for 
concern  l^ft  me  no  thoughts  but  for  the  ship.  The  weather 
was  now  mild  and  the  bay  smooth ;  the  night  was  fine,  and 
it  might  be  of  the  last  importance  to  us  to  know  something 
more  of  our  situation.  The  cable  might  chafe  oflT,  probablv 
wokM,  so  near  a  coral  reef;  and  I  o&red  to  pull  in  towards 
the  land,  sounding  as  I  went,  and  otherwise  ffaining  the 
knowledge  that  might  be  necessary  to  our  security.  After 
a  little  reflection,  the  captain  consented,  ordering  me  to  take 
provisions  and  water  in  the  boat,  as  the  duty  might  detain 
me  until  morning. 

I  found  the  bav  between  the  reef  and  the  island  aboot  a 
leiLgue  in  breadth^  and  across  its  entire  widih^  the  sound* 
ings  did  not  vary  much  from  ten  fathoms.  The  outer  bar- 
rier of  rock,  on  which  the  sea  broke,  appeared  to  be  an 
advanced  wall,  that  the  indefatigable  little  insects  had 
erected,  as  it  mi^ht  be,  in  defence  of  their  island,  which  had 
probably  been  raised  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  a  century 
or  two  ago,  by  some  of  their  own  ancestors.  The  gigantic 
works  completed  by  these  little  aquatic  animals,  are  well 
known  to  navigators,  and  give  us  some  tolerably  accurata 
notions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  feee^  of  the  ffk>be  hat 
been  uiade  to  undergp  soro^  of  ilaallsnitipMk-  tMnik  ikm 
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land  easy  of  acoees,  low,  wooded,  and  without  any  sign  of 
habitation.  The  night  Was  so  fine  that  I  ventuired  inland, 
and  after  walking  more  than  a  mile,  most  of  the  distanoe  in 
a  grore  of  cocoa  and  bananas,  I  came  to  the  basin  of  Water 
that  is  usually  found  in  the  islands  of  this  particular  fbrma* 
tion%  The  inlet  from  the  sea  was  at  no  great  distance,  and 
I  sent  one  of  the  men  back  to  the  yawl,  with  orders  for  the 
boat  to  proceed  thither.  I  next  sounded  the  inlet  and  the 
bay,  and  found  everywhere  a  sandy  bottom,  and  about  ten 
fiuhoms  of  water.  As  I  expected,  the  shoalest  spot  was  the 
inlet ;  but  in  this,  which  I  sounded  thoroughly,  there  was 
nowhere  less  than  five.  It  was  now  midnight;  and  I 
should  have  remained  on  the  island  until  morning,  to  make 
further  surveys  by  daylight,  had  we  not  seen  the  ship,  under 
her  canvass,  and  so  much  nearer  to  us  than  we  had  sup- 
posed possible,  as  to  satisfy  me  she  was  drilling  in  £a!st 
towards  (he  land.  Of  course  I  did  not  hesitate,  but  pulled 
on  board. 

It  was  as  I  suspected.  The  rocks  so  near  the  reef  had 
chafed  off  the  cable ;  the  ship  struck  adrift,  and  Mai1>le  was 
under  his  canvass  waiting  my  return,  in  order  to  ascertain 
where  he  might  anchor  anew.  I  told  him  of  the  lagoon  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  gave  him  every  assurance  of 
there  being  water  enough  to  carry  in  any  craft  that  floats* 
My  reputation  was  up,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  the 
ship  had  been  taken  through  the  first  inlet,  and  I  was  order- 
ed to  conn  her  into  this  new  haven. 

The  task  was  not  difiicult.  The  lightness  of  the  wind, 
and  uncertainty  about  the  currents  proving  the  only  source 
of  embarrassment,  I  succeeded  in  finding  the  passaae,  after 
a  short  trial ;  and  sending  the  boat  ahead,  under  TaTcott,  Sm 
an  additional  precaution,  soon  had  the  Crisis  floating  in  the 
very  centre  of  this  natural  dock.  Sail  was  shorten^  as  we 
came  in,  and  the  ship  made  a  flying  moor;  after  which 
we  lay  as  securely,  as  if  actually  in  some  basin  wrought  by 
art*  It  is  my  opinion,  the  vessel  would  have  ridden  out  the 
hardest  gale,  or  anything  short  of  a  hurricane,  at  single 
anchor,  in  that  place.  The  sense  of  security  was  now  so 
strong  upon  us,  that  we  rolled  up  our  canvass,  set  an  anchor 
watch  of^  only  one  man,  and  turned  in. 
'  I  sever  laid  my  head  down,  on  board  ship,  with.greater 
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latiaraction,  than  I  did  that  night  Let  the  truth  he  frankly 
atated.  I  was  perfectly  satisfi^  with  ni3r8eir.  It  was  owing 
to  my  decision  and  vigilance  that  the  ship  was  saved^  when 
outside  the  reef,  out  of  all  question ;  and  I  think  she  would 
have  been  lost  afler  she  struck  adrifl,  had  I  not  discovered 
her  present  berth.  There  she  was,  however,  with  land  vir* 
tually  all  round  her,  a  good  bottom,  plenty  of  water,  and 
well  moored.  As  I  have  said  already,  she  could  not  be 
better  secured  in  an  artificial  dock.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Pacific,  away  from  all  custom-house  officers,  in  a  recently 
discovered  and  uninhabited  island,  there  was  nothing  to  fear, 
^'en  sleep  soundly  in  such  circumstances,  and  I  should  have 
been  in  a  deep  slumber  in  a  minute  afler  I  was  in  my  berth, 
had  not  Marble's  conversation  kept  me  awake,  quite  unwil- 
lingly on  my  part,  for  five  minutes.  His  state-room  door 
was  open,  and,  through  it,  the  following  discourse  was  held. 

*'  I  think,  on  the  whole,"  commenced  the  captain,  ^  it  will 
be  better  to  generalize  a  little  more," — ^this  was  a  fiivourite 
expression  of  the  ex-mate's,  and  one  he  oflen  used  without 
exactly  knowing  its  application  himself.-—^  Yes,  to  general- 
iflEO  a  little  more ;  it  ahall  be  Marble  Land,  Wallingford  Bay, 
Yawl,  Reef,  TaleoU  InleL  Miles's  Anchorage— and  a  d— -d 
bad  anchorage  it  was.  Miles ;  but,  never  mind,  we  must  take 
the  good  with  the  bed,  in  this  wicked  world." 

''Very  true,  sir ;  but  as  for  taking  that  anchorage,  you 
must  excuse  me,  as  I  shall  never  take  it  again." 

*<  Perhaps  not.  Well,  this  is  what  I  call  comfort— ha  1 
Talcotti— Is  Talcott  asleep,  Mileal" 

"  He  and  the  second-mate  are  hard  at  it,  sii^— full  and 
by,  and  going  ten  knots,"  I  muttered,  wishing  my  tormmtor 
hi  Japan,  at  the  moment. 

"  Ay ;  they  are  rackers  at  a  sleep  I  I  say,  Miles,  such  a 
discovery  as  this  will  make  a  man's  fortune  I  The  ^vorld 
generalises  in  discoveries,  altogether,  making  no  great  matter 
of  distinction  between  your  Columbuses,  Ck>ok8,^  or  Mar- 
blcs.  An  island  is  an  island,  and  he  who  first  discovers 
it,  has  the  credit.  Poor  Captain  Williams  !  He  would  have 
sailed  this  ship  for  a  whole  generation,  and  never  found  any- 
lliiijg  in  tlie  way  of  novelty." 

•'Except  the  Straits — "  I  muttered  very  indittiDCtlyt 
breathing  deep  and  hard. 
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Itl  MILBl    WALL! HOrOftlK 

<*Ay,  that  wa$  an  afikir!  Hadn't  you  and  I 
Aboard,  the  ship  never  would  have  done  that*  Wo  aie  }km 
Yery  offiipring  of  luck  1  There  was  the  afiair  of  the  ^radl 
off  Madagascar-— there  are  bloody  currents  ki  the  FMifiCf 
too»  I  finc^  Miles.** 

**  Yes,  sir— hard*«»wcathen-*** 

**  The  fellow's  dreaming.  One  word,  boy,  b^re  you  eul 
loose  from  all  reason  aiM  reflection.  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  a  capital  idea  to  poke  in  a  little  patriotiairo  among 
the  names;  patriotiMn  goes  so  far  in  our  pieirt  of  the  worlcu 
Congress  Rocks  would  be  a  good  title  for  the  highest  part 
of  the  reei^  and  Washington  Sinds  would  do  ibr  tl^  landing 
you  tol^  me  of.  Washington  should  have  a  finger  in  tha 
pie." 

**  Crust  isn't  down,  sir.** 

««Tfae  ielbw  's  ofi;  and  I  may  as  wcill  follow,  thou|[h  it  ig 
not  easy  to  steep  on  the  honour  of  a  diseovery  like  this. 
Good  night,  Miles!** 

«*  Ay,  ay  I  shr.** 

Such  was  the  account  Marble  afterwards  gave  me  of  the 
terminatiogi  of  the  dkloguew  Sleep,  ^leep,  sleep  I  Never 
did  men  enjojr  their  rest  more  than  we  did  Ibr  the  ntM  fivi 
hours,  the  ship  being*  as  ailent  as  a  church  on  a  week*day« 
during  the  whde  nme.  For  myself^  I  can  safbly  say  I 
heard  nothing,  or  knew  nothing,  until  I  was  awakened  by  a 
violent  shake  of  the  shoulder.  Supposing  myself  to  have 
been  aroused  fbr  an  ordinary  watch  at  sea,  I  waa  erect  in 
an  instant,  and  found  the  sun^  rays  streaming  into  my  fiice^ 
iirough  the  cahin^windows.  This  prevented  me,  fbr  n  mo* 
BMst,  from  seeing  that  I  had  been  disturbed  by  Oaptaitai 
Marble  himself.  The  latter  waited  until  he  peroeived  I 
eould  understonjl  him,  and  then  he  said,  in  a  gmve,  mean^ 
i^(  manner— 

**  Miles,  there  is  a  mutiny  in  the  ship  1  Do  yoU  undem 
stand  me,  Mr.  Wallingford  ? — a  bidody  mutiny  r 

**  A  mutby.  Captain  Marble  I  Tou  confound  me,  sir — I 
had  thought  our  people  perfectly  satisfied." 

*^  Umph !  One  never  knows  whether  the  copper  will  come 
up  head  or  tail.  I  thought,  when  I  turned  in  last  night,  it 
was  tntato  the  sorest  nap  I  ever  tasted  afloat ;  and  heie  I 
awake  and  find  a  mutiny!** 


I  was  on  mj  feet  and  dressing  in  an  inatanl,  as  a  mattSF 
of  oourse^  havipg  first  gone  ta  the  berths  of  tba  tffo  other 
mates,  aSld  giv.en  each  a  call. 

*^  But  how  do  yott  know  thisi  Captain  MaiUe  t**  I  resumod^ 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  chance.  ^  I  hear  no  disturbancs^' 
and  the  ship  is'just  where  we  left  her,"  glancing  thvough  the 
cabin-wiodows ;  '*  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,  sir. 

*^  Not  I.  I  turned  out,  ten  minutes  since,  and  was  about 
to  go  on  deck  to  get  a  look  at  your  basiA,  and  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  when  I  found  the  oompanion-doors  Awtened,  pre- 
cisely Smudge-fashion.  I  suppose  you  will  allow  that  no 
regular  ship's  company  would  dare  to  fasten  the  officers  be- 
k>w,  unless  they  intended  to  seize  the  craft ." 

**Thi$  is  very  extraordinary  I  l^erhaps  some  aocidsnt 
has  befallen  the  doors.     Did  you  call  out,  sirT** 

*'  I  thumped  like  an  admiral,  but  got  no  answer.  When 
on  the  point  of  trying  the  virtue  of  a  few  kicks,  I  overheai^ 
a  low  laugh  on  deck,  and  that  let  me  intQ  the  secret  of  tha 
state  of  the  nation  at  once.  I  suppose  you  will  all  adndt^ 
gentlemen,  when  sailors  laugh  at  thdr  officers,  as  well  as 
batten  them  down,  that  they  must  be  somewhat  near  a  state 
ofmutmy.'^ 

**  It  does  look  so,  indeed,  sir.  We  had  better  ams  the 
moment  we  are  dre^«d,  Captain  Marble.'' 

**  I  have  dope  that  already,  and  you  will  aaoh  find  loaded 
pistols  in  my  state-room." 

In  two  minutes  from  that  moment,  all  four  of  us  were  in 
a  state  for  action,  each  man  armed  with  a  brace  of  •hip's 
pistols,  well-loaded  and  freshly  primed.  Marble  was  tor 
making  a  rush  at  the  cabin-doors,  at  once ;  but  I  suggested 
the  improbability  of  the  steward  or  Neb's  behug  eng^^  in 
any  plot  against  the  ofiicers,  and  thought  it  might  1^  well 
to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  two  blacks,  before  wo 
commenced  operations.  Taloott  proceeded  instantly  to  the 
steerage,  where  the  steward  slept,  and  returned  in  a  moment 
to  report  that  he  had  found  him  sound  asleep  in  his  berth. 

Retnfbroed  by  this  man,  Captain  Marble  determined  to 

make  his  first  demonstration  by  way  of  the  forecastle*^,  where, 

by  acting  with  caution,  a  surprise  on  the  mutineers  might  be 

efibcted.    It  will  be  remembered  that  a  door 
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wkh  the  foveoMtle,  the  fasteoiiigs  of  which  were  on  the  side 
of  ^  Hwixt  decks,"  Mofit  of  the  ciargo  beiog  in  the  lower 
hold,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  our  way  to  this  door» 
where  we  stopped  and  listened,  in  order  to  learn  the  state  of 
things  CO  the  other  side  of  the  bulkhead.  Marble  had  whis-: 
pered  lo  me,  as  we  groped  our  way  along  in  Ifae  sort  of  twi<» 
light  which  pervaded  Uie  place,  the  hatches  being  on  and 
ascuved,  that  **theni  bloody  Philadelphiana"  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mischief,  as  ^ur  old  crew  were  a  set  of  as 
**  peaceable,  welUdispoeed  chape  as  ever  eat  duff  (dough)  out 
of  a  kid.'' 

The  result  of  the  listening  was  to  produce  a  general  sur- 
prise. Out  of  all  question,  snoring,  and  that  on  no  small 
scale  of  the  gamiU  of  Morpheus,  was  unequivocally  heard. 
Marble  instantly  opened  the  door,  and  we  entered  the  lore* 
castle,  pistols  in  hand*  Every  berth  had  its  tenant,  and  all 
hands  were  asleep !.  Fatigue,  and  the  habit  of  waiting  for 
calls,. had  evidently  kept  each  of  the  seamen  in  hb  berth» 
until  that  instant.  Contrary  to  usage  in  so  warm  a  climalet 
the  scuttle  was  on,  and  a  trial  soon  told  us  it  was  fast. 

*<  To  generalise  on  this  idee.  Miles,"  exclaimed  th^  cap« 
tain,  "  I  should  say  we  are  again  battened  down  by. 
savages!"    * 

"  K  does  indeed  look  so,  mt;  and  yet  I  saw  no  sign  of  the 
island's  being  inhabited.  It  may  be  well.  Captain  Marble, 
to  muster  the  crew,  that  we  may  learn  who 's  wha" 

'^  Quite  right-Hio  you  turn  'em  up,  and  send  'em  all  aft 
into  the  cabin,  where  we  have  more  dbtylight." 

I  set  about  awaking  the  people,  which  was  not  difficult, 
and  in  a  few. minutes  everybody  was  sent  afl.  Following 
the  crew,  it  wan  soon  found  that  only  one  man  was  missing, 
and  he  was  the  very  individual  whom  we  had  lefl  on  deck, 
when  we^ad  all  gone  bebw  on  securing  the  ship.  Every 
soul  belonging  to  the  vessel  was  present  in  the  cabin,  or 
steerage,  but  ^is  sditary  man — Philadelphians  and  all ! 

'<  It  can  never  be  that  Harris  has  dared  to  trifle  with  us,** 
said  Taloott ;  *'  and  yet  it  does  look  surprisingly  like  it." 

"  Quite  sure,  Miles,  that  Marble  Land  is  an  uninhabited 
island  f '  said  the  captain,  interrogatively. 

^  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  it  is  as  much  like  all  the  ether; 


uoiniudbitad'-Qond  islands  we  have  passed,  as  one  pea  is  like 
another ;  and  that  there  w^ere  jqo  signs  of  a  living  beipg  visir ; 
Ue  last  night    It  is  truia^  ,we  saw  hut  little  of'tfae  island, 
tbouftb  to  «1  appearanoes  there  was  vfii  oiUch  to  see;'^    • 

^  Unluckily,  all  the  men V  arms  are.  on  deck,  in  tihe  arm- , 
chest,  or  strapped  to  the  boooi  or.ifiasla.  There  is  no  uses, 
however^  in  dillydallying  agiii^t  one  mKn ;  so  I  will  make 
a  rumpus  that  will  soon  bring  the  ch&p  to  his  bearing" .  j 
•Heneapon  Marble  made.wSathe  jeoUeda  rumpus  m  good 
ekrnest.  I  thought,  for  a  minute,  he  would  kick  the,  qi^^in*/ 
doors  down. 

**  'Andzomelee^— 'andzomelee,"  said  some  one  on  deck. 
*'  Vat  for  you  make  so  much  kick?" 

<'  Who  the  devil  are  you  V*  demanded  Marble,  kicking 
harder  than  ever.  **  Open  the  cabin-doors,  or  I  '11  kick  them 
down,  and  yourself  overboard.'* 

"  Monsieur — sair,"  rejoined  «cmother  voice,  "  tene% — ^you 
air  jprtsoimter.     Comprenez-vous — ^prisonair,  eh  1" 

**  These  are  Frenchmen,  Captain  Marble,"  I  exclaimed, 
**  and  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'' 

This  was  astounding  intelligence  *  so  much  so,  that  all 
had  difficulty  in  believing  tt.  A  'fMher  parley,  however, 
destroyed  our  hopes,  little  by  little,  until  we  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  those  on  deck,  to  the  following  efiect :  I 
was  to  be  permitted  to  go  out,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
facts  of  our  situation ;  while  Marble  and  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  were  to  remain  below,  passive,  until  the  result  should 
be  reported.  Under  this  arrangement,  one  of  the  cabin- 
doors  ^was  opened,  and  I  sallied  forth. 

Astonishment  almost  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  vision, 
when  I  looked  around  me.  Quite  fifty  armed  white  men, 
sailors  and  natives  of  France,  by  their  air  and  language, 
crowded  1'ound  me,  as  curious  to  see  me,  as  I  could  possibly 
be  to  see  them.  In  their  midst  was  Harris,  who  approached 
me  with  an  embarrassed  and  sorrowful  air — 

*'  I  know  I  deserve  death,  Mr.  Walliogfbrd,"  this  man 
commenced ;  "  but  I  fell  asleep  afler  so  much  work,  and 
everything  looking  so  safe  and  out-of-harm's-way  like ;  and 
when  I  woke  up,  I  found  these  people  on  board,  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  ship." 
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(•Ib  theiMiiieofiroiidery  wlMneeooaM  tInjyShRkt  « 
thoM  a  PMich  ship  at  tli9  bland  f 

^  By  all  I  oaa  kani  audi  sea,  (nr,  they  are  llw  tanm  /of  a- 
wrecked  lstter«of  awry s  ^^  an  ladianiaa  of  sqbm  soft  ot: 
other;  aadfiodkigAgmooeaskmtoget  offtheislaad,ai^ 
naho  a  rich  fMriae,  th«r  fasTS  kslptd  themte^Tes  to  the  poer^ 
Crisis— God  bleat  her!  say  If  thgagfi  sbs  is  wmv  uader  the; 
FVenoh  flag,  I  simos^'* 

I  looked  «p  at  tiisgafl(aBd|  sua  eaoagb,  there  wfstyiag 
tbslpi-<wtof/ 
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This  Is  a  book  whieh  wo  Tontwo  to  predict  tho  sportiaui  will 
horeoftor  swsor  bf.  Fnak  Forsster,  bnA  vp  to  oil  tho  olcotlM  ut 
Bofltok  •MrtBfttoam  oi^  o  nkoUilf  ■■tiltst,  h«t  o  pwoHiri 
AoMrloui  woodsoiaa.  His  book  will  glvo  thorn  somo  Maos  la  Bngtmod 
sMhartONTMOw  Wd  biAio»  mvo  fheoiotleanr,  of  tho  naoHbld  ood 
vallod  ^MUtlas  lofaliod  by  •■  Americoii  pnetitioBsr  of  tho  fsotls  ^ 
of  fcOowlBf  dog  oad  gWL— C  K  AS^IbMO  im  LiUnrf  WMd. 


Mr.  Horbsrt  la  o«  oathwlssl  hi  tho  Buljr  pultet  m  which  ho  hoc 
writtoa.  Ho  takes  hold  oT  tho  sal^ect  ao«  amoly  as  odo  iatlaMtsly 
aoqaahitad  with  his  theaw^  bat  liko  a  aaa  whoM  heart  Is  ia  his  woHu 
BfieffaaawhoaitlMrhasofflalraditoshoaldera«NrilqgplMo«rHiB. 
■hhaMoi  OMO  fil  hnld  of  tWs  lastrMtor,  that  ho  nay  fcaow  how, 

Tho  work  taritodias  tho  aalwal  history  of  tho  priaaipaliaaia  birds  aad 
aalBials  of  Uds  ffafioa,  with  socoaati  of  tha  saasoa,  BMuioor,  aad  pbeao 
of  taking  oaahiaspoetlTaly.  Pialtla-haatiag,  fcrasl  hantiag,  apUad,  bay, 
aad  lowhMd  shooiag  asa  Mty  dooodbad,  as  wail  as  tlia  treatnMat  of 
dogs  ia  ilckaass  aad  ia  health,  their  traialng,  ases,  k/t.  To  thoso  fbl- 
towiag tho ouaeiai^wadasai this boakiadis9e«able.-^»>.  r.THtmu, 


la  BMHsHal  sad  iMiUlia  tho  work  ia  traly  adWJmUfc  T»  tho  sporta- 

it  b^  of  ooaraa,  of  pecaliar  TsbM,  bat  aoC  to  him  aloaat— to  tha 
aataialist  aad  goasnd  loader  it  Is  Ihn  of  iaterest,  aflbrdhig  acaarato  la- 
i)nBatloB  eoocoraing  tho  habits  of  tho  oik,  bmmmo,  bisoa,  deer,  aad  also 
of  all  tho  gaaio  Mrda  of  tho  North  AoMrieaa  CoatiaoBt^gfattsra  JUIo- 
rory  tfoMfls. 

Ml.  Baib^  la  aima^  aharp  wrilw,  foec  rlgM  to  flw  yilaf,  tell  thiags 
la  a  plala  way,  aa4  yeC  glows  with  all  tha  fltoUags  of  a  traa  s| 
la  his  recital  of  tha  pleasaias  of  shootiag^-il.  £i«<r  JbosiUs. 


He  goes  dwwigh  tha  whoia  eatalogioof  gaaie,  daecrihea  tho  character, 
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CHAPTER   I. 

"^  The  morning  air  blows  fresh  on  him:" 

*  The  waves  dance  gladly  in  his  sight  ;** 

*  The  sea-birds  call,  and  wheel,  and  skim-—** 
**  O,  blessed  morning  light  !** 

**  He  doth  not  hear  their  joyous  call ;  he  sees 
**  No  beauty  in  the  wave,  nor  feels  the  breese.*^ 

Damju 

ImVTEL  is,  truly,  oflen  aCvanger  than  fiction.  The  histoiy 
of  tW«  circumstances  that  brought  us  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies  will  fully  show  this.  La  Pauline  was  a  ship  of  six 
hundied  tons,  that  carried  letters-of-marque  from  the  Frenek 
government.  She  sailed  from  France  a  few  weeks  after  wi 
had  left  London,  bound  on  a  voyage  somewhat  similar  to 
our  own,  though  neither  sea-otter  skins,  sandal-wood,  nor 
pearls,  formed  any  part  of  her  contemplated  bargains.  Her 
first  destination  was  the  French  islands  off  Madagascar! 
where  she  lefl  part  of  her  cargo,  and  took  in  a  few  valuables 
in  return.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  the  Philippioe  Island^ 
passing  in  the  track  of  English  and  American  traders,  cap* 
luring  two  of  the  former,  and  sinking  them  afler  taking  out 
such  portions  of  cargo  as  suited  li^r  own  views.  From 
Manilla,  la  Pauline  shaped  her  course  for  the  coast  of  South 
America,  intending  to  leave  certain  articles  brought  from 
France,  others  purchased  at  Bourbon,  the  Isle  of  France^ 
and  the  Philippines,  and  divers  bales  and  boxes  found  in  tha 
holds  of  her  prizes,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  in  exchange 
for  the  precious  metals.  In  e&cting  all  this.  Monsieur  La 
Compte,  her  commander,  relied,  fintly,  on  the  uncommott 
flailing  of  his  riiip ;  secondly,  on  his  own  uncommon  boldnesa 
and  dsxterityt  ayad  thirdty  on  tHae  welUkoown  disposition  of 
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the  South  Americans  to  smuggle.  Doubloons  and  dollan 
taking  up  but  little  room,  he  reserved  most  of  the  interior 
of  his  vessel,  afler  his  traffic  on  the  **  Main/'  for  such  pro- 
perty as  might  be  found  in  the  six  or  eight  prizes  he  calcu- 
lated, with  certainty,  on  making,  afler  getting  to  the  east- 
ward of  the-  Horn.  All  these  well-grounded  anticipations 
had  been  signally  realized  down  to  a  period  of  just  three 
months  to  a  day,  prior  to  our  own  arrival  at  this  unhappy 
idand. 

On  the  night  of  the  day  just  mentioned,  la  Pauline,  with- 
out the  smallest  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  any  danger,  running 
in  an  easy  bowline,  and  without  much  sea,  had  brought  up 
oa  another  part  of  the  very  reef  from  which  Mre  had  made 
to  narrow  an  escape.  The  rocks  being  coral,  there  was 
Kttle  hope  for  her ;  and,  in  fact,  they  appeared  through  her 
bottom  within  two  hoiy^  afler  she  struck.  The  sugars  taken 
in  at  the  Isle  of  France,  as  a  ground  tier  of  ballast,  were 
soon  rendered  of  doubtful  value,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
the  weather  remaining  pleasant.  Captain  Le  Compte  succeed- 
ed, by  means  of  his  boats,  in  getting  everything  else  of  value 
on  the  island,  and  forthwith  set  about  breaking  up  th^wreck, 
IB  order  to  construct  a  crafl  that  might  carry  himself  and 
kis  people  to  some  civilized  land.  l£iving  plenty  of  tools, 
and  something  like  sixty  men,  great  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  work,  a  schooner  of  about  ninety  tons  being  then  so 
fiir  completed,  as  to  be  nearly  ready  to  be  put  in  the  water. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  one  fine  night,  we  ar- 
rived in  the  manner  already  related.  The  French  kept 
ooDstant  look*outs,  and  it  seems  we  were  seen,  a  distant 
9ipeck  on  the  ocean,  just  as  the  sun  set,  while  the  low  trees 
of  the  island  eluded  our  vigilance.  By  the  aid  of  a  good 
night-glass,  our  movements  were  watched,  and  a  boat  was 
(About  to  be  sent  out  to  warn  us  of  our  danger,  when  we 
passed  within  the  reef.  Captain  Le  Compte  knew  the  chances 
were  twenty  to  one  that  we  were  an  enemy,  and  he  chose  to 
lie  concealed  to  watch  the  result.  As  soon  as  we  had  an- 
chored within  the  basin,  and  silence  prevailed  in  the  ship, 
he  manned  his  own  gig,  and  pulled  with  muffled  oars  up 
ynder  our  bows,  to  reconnoitre.  Finding  everything  quieti 
he  ventured  iolo  the  fore-chains,  and  thence  on  deck,  ao> 
tompanied  by  dneeoT  hboieii.    He  found  Harris,  soofinf 
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with  his  back  supported  against  a  gun-carriage,  and  imme- 
diately secured  him.  Then,  it  only  remained  to  close  the 
forescuttle  and  the  cabin-doors,  and  to  &sten  them,  to  haye 
us  all  prisoners  below.  The  boat  was  sent  for  more  men, 
and  hours  before  any  of  us  in  the  berths  were  awake,  the 
ship  had  efiectually  changed  masters.  Harris  told  our  story, 
and  the  captors  knew  our  whole  history,  from  the  day  of 
sailing  down  to  the  present  time. 

Much  of  this  I  learned  in  subsequent  oonyersatioM  with 
the  French,  but  enough  of  it  was  related  to  me  then,  to  let 
me  understand  the  outlines  of  the  truth.  My  eyes  also  let 
me  into  many  secrets.  I  found  the  island,  by  day-light, 
substantially  as  I  had  supposed  it  to  be.  It  was  not  so 
lai^,  however,  as  it  had  seemed  to  me  by  the  aid  of  tbo 
moon,  though  its  general  char^ter  was  the  same.  The 
basin  in  which  the  ship  lay  mignt  hare  covered  a  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  extent,  the  belt  of  land  which  encircled  it, 
▼arying  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles. 
Most  of  the  island  was  an  open  grove,  lying  at  an  elevation 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  above  the  ocean ;  and  we  ascer- 
tained there  were  several  springs  of  the  sweetest  water  on 
it.  Nature,  by  one  of  its  secret  processes,  had  covered  the 
earth  with  a  beautiful  short  grass ;  and  the  French,  with 
their  usual  attention  to  the  table,  and  their  commendable 
activity,  had  already  several  materials  for  salads,  &c.,  in 
full  growth.  String-beans  might  be  had  for  asking,  and 
petits  pois  were  literally  a  drug.  I  saw  the  tents  of  the 
French,  extending  in  a  line  beneath  the  shades  of  the  trees ; 
and  there  was  la  Petite  Pauline  (the  schooner)  on  her  ways, 
actually  undergoing  the  process  of  receiving  her  first  coat 
of  paint.  As  for  la  Pauline,  herself,  I  could  just  discover 
her  lower  mast-heads,  inclining  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
d^rees  from  the  perpendicular,  through  a  vista  in  the  trees. 

There  was  a  good-humoured  common  sense  in  all  the 
proceedings  of  Mens.  Le  Compte,  that  showed  he  was  a 
philosopher  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  took  things 
without  repining  himself,  and  wished  to  make  others  as 
happy  as  circumstances  would  allow.  At  his  suggestion,  I 
invited  Marble  on  deck ;  and,  afler  making  my  own  com- 
mander acquainted  with  the  state'  of  the  facts,  we  both  lis- 
tened to  the  propositioDo  of  owr  emptor.    tlcHis.  Le  Compter 
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all  hb  officers,  and  not  a  few  of  his  men,  had  been  prison*  | 

eni  some  time  or  other,  in  England,  and  there  was  no  diffi«  ■ 

cully  in  carrying  on  the  negotiations  in  our  mother  tongue. 

*^  Voire  bdtimetU  —  your  sheep^  shall  become  French-*- 
Men  tntendu*^  —  commenced  our  captor — '*vid  her  eor- 
jfoisoiip— rig,  and  tout  cela.  Bien ;  c^txt  convenu.  I  shall 
not  exact  rigiuttr  in  mes  conditions.  If  you  shall  have 
poaible  to  take  your  sheep  from  nous  autres  Frangais'-^ 
d'aeeord.  Every  roan  for  himself  et  sa  nation,  Zete  is 
ibepavMion  JVonfaij—- and  zere  it  shall  fly,  so  long  aa 
we  shall  not  help — siaM— parole  d^honneur^  ze  prize  come 
cheep,  and  shall  be  sell  very  dear — eniendez  vous  ?  Bien. 
Mow,  sair,  I  shall  put  you  and  all  your  peepP  on  ze  island, 
veie  yon  shall  take  our  place,  while  we  take  your  place. 
Ze  arm  shall  be  in  our  hand,  while  ze  sheep  stay,  but  we 
leave  you  fusils^  poudre  eitoui  cela^  behind.' 

This  was  neaily  verbatim,  the  programme  of  capitulation, 
as  laid  down  by  Captain  Le  Compte.  As  for  Marble,  it  waa 
not  in  his  nature  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement,  with* 
out  much  cavilling  and  contention.  But  ctd  bono  f  We  were 
in  Mons.  le  Compte's  hands ;  and,  though  disposed  to  deal 
very  handsomely  by  us,  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  he  waa 
determined  to  make  his  own  conditions.  I  succeeded,  at 
last,  in  making  Marble  understand  that  resistance  was  use- 
kes;  and  he  submitted,  though  with  some  such  grace  as  a 
roan,  who  has  not  been  mesmerized,  submits  to  an  amputa- 
tion—those who  Aave,  are  said  rather  to  delight  in  the 
amusement. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation — and  they  differed  but  little 
from  surrendering  at  discretion — were  no  sooner  agreed  to, 
than  our  people  were  ordered  into  the  forecastle,  whence 
Ibey  were  transferred  to  the  boats,  in  readiness  to  be  sent 
ashore.  All  the  chests,  and  private  efiects,  were  moved  out, 
in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and  sent  into  la  Pauline's 
boats,  which  lay  prepared  to  receive  them.  As  for  us 
officers,  we  were  put  in  the  gig,  Neb  and  the  cabin  stewahl 
being  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  afler  our  private 
f rc^rty.  When  everybody,  the  blacks  excepted,  was  in 
a  boat,  we  shoved  off,  and  proceeded  towards  the  landing, 
aa  cbop-fallen  and  melancholy  tf  party  as  ever  took  posses- 
akm  of  a  newly«disooiv!SBed  country.    Marble  aflbcted  top 
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whUtle,  for  he  was  secretly  furious  at  the  nanehaUmee 
manifested  hy  Captain  Le  Compte ;  hut  I  detected  him  in 
getting  parts  of  Monny  Musk  and  the  Irish  Washerwoman! 
into  the  same  strain.  To  own  the  truth,  the  ex-mate  waa 
morally  much  disturbed.  As  for  myself,  I  considered  the 
affair  as  an  incident  of  war,  and  cared  much  less. 

''  Voila,  mesneurs^'*  exclaimed  Monsieur  Le  Compte, 
flourishing  his  arm,  with  an  air  of  unsurpassed  generosity ; 
"  you  shall  be  master  here,  so  soon  after  we  shall  go  away, 
and  take  our  leetl'  property  wid  us !" 

^  He 's  d d  generous.  Miles,'*  growled  Marble,  in  my 

ear.  ''He'll  leave  us  the  island,  and  the  reef,  and  the 
cocoa-nuts,  when  he  has  gone  off  with  our  ship,  and  her 
cargo.  I'll  bet  all  I'm  worth,  he  tows  off  his  bloody 
schooner,  in  the  bargain." 

*'  There  is  no  use  in  complaining,  sir ;  and  by  keeping  on 
good  terms  with  the  French,  we  may  fare  the  better." 

The  truth  of  this  was  soon  apparent.  Captain  Le  Compte 
invited  us  all  to  share  his  breakfast,  and  we  repaired  to  the 
tent  of  the  French  officers,  with  that  purpose.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  French  sailors  were  transferring  the  few  articles 
they  intended  to  carry  away,  to  the  ship,  with  the  generous 
object  of  leaving  their  own  tents  to  the  immediate  occupation 
of  us  prisoners.  As  Monsieur  Le  Compte's  plan  was  to  pro* 
ceed  to  the  Spanish  Main,  in  order  to  complete  his  contem- 
plated traffic  in  that  quarter,  no  sooner  were  the  tents  pre- 
pared, than  the  French  began  also  to  ship  such  articles  of 
their  own,  as  it  had  originally  been  proposed  to  exchange 
for  Spanish  dollars.  In  the  mean  time,  we  sat  down  to 
breakfast. 

"  (Test  la  fortune  de  guerre  /  —  vat  you  call  fortune  of 
war,  mesneurs^'*  observed  Captain  Le  Compte,  whirling  the 
stick  in  a  vessel  of  chocolate,  in  a  very  artistical  manner, 
all  the  while.    "  B<m — c^egt  excellente — ArUain — ^" 

Antoin  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  well-smoked,  copper- 
coloured  cabin-boy.  He  was  told  to  take  a  small  pitcher 
of  the  chocolate,  with  Captain  Le  Compte's  compliments  to 
fttademoiselUy  and  to  tell  her  there  was  now  every  prospect 
of  their  quitting  the  island  in  a  very  few  days,  and  of  seeing 
la  belle  France^  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five 
months.    This  was  said  in  Frendi,  and  raindly,  with  the 
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yphemoDce  of  one  who  felt  all  he  uttered,  and  more  too » 
|)ut  I  knew  enough  of  the  language  to  understand  its  dri/l. 

'*  I  suppose  the  fellow  is  generalizing  on  our  misfortunes, 
in  his  d — - — d  lingo,"  growled  Marble  ;  **  but,  let  him  look 
imt— he 's  not  home  yet,  by  many  a  thousand  miles !" 
'**  X  endeavoured  to  explain  it  all  to  Marble;  but  it  was  use- 
less ;  he  insisted  the  Frenchman  was  sending  chocolate  from 
his  own  table,  to  his  crew,  in  order  to  play  the  magnifico, 
Q(n  the  score  of  his  own  good  luck.  There  was  no  use  in 
^  kicking  against  the  pricks,"  and  I  let  Marble  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  believing  the  worst  of  his  captor ;  a  sort  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  propensity,  that  has  garnished  many  a  page  in  Eng- 
Jish  and  American  history — to  say  nothing  of  the  propensi- 
ties and  histories  of  others,  among  the  great  family  of 
nations. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Monsieur  Le  Compte  led  me 
aside,  in  a  walk  under  the  trees,  to  explain  his  views  and 
intentions.  He  gave  me  to  understand  I  had  been  selected 
ibr  this  communication,  on  account  of  his  observing  the 
state  of  mind  of  my  captain.  I  also  comprehended  a  little 
trench,  which  was  Ouite  convenient  in  a  conversation  with 
one  who  interlarded  his  English  so  much  with  phrases  takea 
from  his  mother  tongue.  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  French  would  put  the  schooner  into  the  water  that  very 
evening,  and  that  we  should  find  her  masts,  rigging,  and 
sails  all  fitted  for  her.  With  activity,  she  could  be  ready 
to  quit  the  island  in  a  fortnight,  at  the  farthest.  A  portion 
of  our  own  provisions  would  be  landed,  as  better  suited  to 
our  habits  than  those  which  had  been  taken  from  la  Pauline; 
while  a  portion  of  the  last  would  be  transferred  to  the  Crisis, 
for  the  same  reason,  as  applied  to  the  French.  As  for 
water-casks,  &c.,  they  were  all  arranged ;  everything  of 
the  sort  having  been  taken  from  the  wreck,  with  little  t>r  no 
Afliculty,  immediately  afler  the  loss  of  the  ship.  In  a  word, 
we  should  have  little  more  to  do,  than  to  step  the  masts  rig 
bur  crafl,  stow  her  hold,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  net  Test 
friendly  port. 

"  I  zink  you  sha^l  ^  to  Canton,"  .>dded  MoLsieui  Le 
Compte.  *'  Ze  distance  shall  not  be  n.u  *.h  mort  thar  to 
Sout  America ;  and  ae»^  you  shaU  find  pL'^nty  of  y  ^»r 
eompatrioUs*  Of  course^  y^p  ^v^  •^-^  and  gt  •.  V%  t^V 
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vat  you  call  'home,'  with  taute  la  faciliti.     Oui  —  cei 
arrangement  est  admirable,^^ 

So  the  arrangement  might  appear  to  him,  though  I  cdk- 
fess  to  a  decided  preference  to  remaining  in  the  ^'  blind  Cd^ 
sis,*'  as  our  men  had  got  to  call  her,  afler  her  blundering^ 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  ■ 

"  Allons  /"  exclaimed  the  French  captain,  suddenly.  "  We 
are  near  ze  tent  of  Mademoiselle — we  shall  go  and  demand 
how  she  carry  herself  ce  beau  matin  P^ 

On  looking  up,  I  saw  two  small  tents  within  fiAy  yards 
of  us.  They  were  beautifully  placed,  in  the  midst  of  a 
thicker  portion  of  the  grove  than  usual,  and  near  a  spring 
of  the  most  exquisitely  limpid  water  I  ever  beheld.  These 
tents  were  made  of  new  canvass,  and  had  been  fashioned 
with  care  and  skill.  I  could  see  that  the  one  we  first  ap- 
proached was  carpeted  over,  and  that  it  had  many  of  the 
appliances  of  a  comfortable  abode.  Mons.  Le  Compte,  who 
was  really  a  good-looking  fellow  under  forty,  put  on  his 
most  amiable  appearance  as  he  got  near  the  canvass-door ; 
and  he  hemmed  once  or  twice,  as  respectfully  as  he  could, 
by  way  of  letting  his  presence  be  known.  In  an  instant,  a 
maid-servant  came  out  to  receive  him.  The  moment  I  laid 
eyes  on  this  woman,  it  struck  me  her  face  was  familiar, 
though  I  could  not  recall  the  place,  or  time,  where,  or  when, 
we  had  before  met.  The  occurrence  was  so  singular,  that 
I  was  still  ruminating  on  it,  when  I  unexpectedly  found  my- 
self standing  in  the  tent,  face  to  face  with  Emily  Merton  and 
her  father ! 

We  recognised  each  other  at  a  glance,  and,  to  Mons.  Le 
Compters  amazement,  hearty  greetmgs  passed  between  us,  as 
old  acquaintances.  Old  acquaintances,  however,  we  could 
scarce  be  called ;  but,  on  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  South 
Seas,  one  is  glad  to  meet  any  face  that  he  has  ever  met  be- 
fore. Emily  looked  less  blooming  than  when  we  had  part- 
ed, near  a  twelvemonth  before,  in  London ;  but  she  was  still 
pretty  and  pleasing.  Both  she  and  her  father  were  i^ 
mourning,  and,  the  mother  not  appearing,  I  at  once  guessed 
the  truth.  Mrs.  Mertoi^  was  an  invalid  when  I  knew  her, 
though  I  had  not  anticipated  for  her  so  speedy  a  death. 

I  thought  Captain  Le  Compte  appeared  vexed  at  my  recep- 
tion.   Still,  he  did  not  forget  his  good  manners ,-  and  he 
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lose,  saying  he  would  leave  me  with  my  friends  to  make 
mutual  explanations,  while  he  proceeded  to  overlook  the 
duty  of  the  day.  On  taking  his  leave,  I  was  not  pleased  to 
lee  him  approach  and  kiss  Emily's  hand.  The  act  was 
jione  respectfully,  and  not  entirely  without  grace ;  but  there 
were  a  feeling  and  manner  in  it  that  could  not  well  be  mis« 
taken.  Emily  blushed,  as  she  wished  him  good  morning, 
and  turning  to  look  at  me,  in  spite  of  a  kind  of  dog-in-the- 
manger  sensation,  I  could  not  forbear  smiling. 

"  Never,  Mr.  Wallingfbrd,  never  1"  Emily  said,  with  em* 
phasis,  the  instant  her  admirer  was  out  of  hearing.  *^  We 
are  at  his  mercy,  and  must  keep  terms  with  him ;  but  I  can 
never  marry  d^  foreigner. ^^ 

"  That  is  poor  encouragement  for  Wallingford^my  dear,'* 
said  her  father,  laughing, ''  should  he  happen  to  take  a  fancy 
to  you  himself.'* 

Emily  looked  confused,  but,  what,  for  the  circumstances, 
was  better  still,  she  looked  concerned. 

*<  I  am  sure,  dear  sir,"  she  answered,  with  a  quickness  I 
thought  charming,  **  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wallingford  will  not 
suppose  I  meant  anything  so  rude.  Then,  he  is  no  impor« 
tunate  suitor  of  mine,  like  this  disagreeable  Frenchman,  wfao 
alwaya  seems  tp  me  more  like  a  Turkish  master,  than  like 
one  who  really  respects  a  woman.    Besides ^" 

<<  Besides  what.  Miss  Merton  7"  I  ventured  to  ask,  per« 
oeiviog  that  f he  hesitated. 

(( Besides,  Americans  are  hardly  foreigners  to  ti«,"  added 
Emily,  smiling ;  **  for  we  have  even  American  relatives,  you 
know,  father." 

<*  Quite  true,  my  dear,  and  came  near  being  Americans 
ourselves.  Had  my  father  established  himself  where  he 
married,  as  had  been  his  first  intention,  such  would  have 
been  our  national  character.    But,  Mons.  Le  Compte  has 

S'ven  us  a  moment  to  tell  our  stories  to  each  other,  and  I 
ink  it  will  not  be  a  very  long  moment.  Let  one  of  ua 
commence,  if  we  wish  the  offices  done  without  unpleasant 
listeners." 

Emily  urged  me  to  begin,  and  I  did  not  hesitate.  My 
story  was  soon  told.  Major  Merton  and  his  daughter  un- 
derstood all  about  the  capture  of  the  ship  in  the  basin,  though 
iUiey  were  ignortuit  of  the  vessel's  name.    I  had  only  to 
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Telate  our  voyage  on  the  main,  and  the  death  of  Captiuil 
'Williams,  therefore,  to  have  my  whole  story  told.  I  made  it 
all  the  shorter,  from  an  impatience  to  hear  the  circumstanooi 
which  had  thrown  my  friends  into  their  present  extraordi- 
nary position. 

**  It  seems  extraordinary  enough,  heyond  doubt,"  Major 
Merton  began,  the  moment  I  lefl  him  an  opening  by  my 
closing  remark,  ''  but  it  is  all  very  simple,  when  you  com« 
mence  at  the  right  end  of  the  sad  story,  and  follow  events  la 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred." 

"  When  you  lefl  us  in  London,  Wallingford,  I  supposed 
we  were  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  the  West  Indies,  but  a 
better  appointment  soon  ader  ofiering  in  the  East,  my  des- 
tination was  changed  to  Bombay.  It  was  important  that  I 
should  reach  my  port  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible ;  and,  no 
regular  Indiaman  being  ready,  I  took  passage  in  a  licensed 
running  vessel,  a  ship  of  no  size,  or  force.  Nothing  occur- 
red until  we  had  got  within  three  or  four  days'  sail  of  our 
port,  when  we  fell  in  with  la  Pauline,  and  were  captured. 
At  first,  I  think  Captain  Le  Compte  would  have  been  willing 
to  let  me  go  on  parole,  but  no  opportunity  offered,  and  we 
went  with  the  ship  to  Manilla.  While  there,  the  melancholy 
loss  happened,  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  comprehended 
from  our  mourning ;  and  I  was  strongly  in  hopes  of  making 
some  arrangements  that  Avould  still  enable  me  to  save  my 
situation.  But,  by  this  time.  Monsieur  Le  Compte  bad  be» 
come  an  open  admirer  of  Emily,  and  I  suppose  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  an}'  liberation,  so  long  as  he  can  invent  ex* 
cuses  to  frustrate  it." 

*'  I  trust  he  does  not  abuse  his  power,  in  any  way,  and 
annoy  Miss  Merton  with  importunities  that  are  unpleasant 
to  her." 

Emily  rewarded  me  for  the  warmth  with  which  I  spoke^ 
with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  slight  blush. 

"  Of  that  I  cannot  accuse  him,  in  one  sense  at  least,"  re- 
sumed Major  Merton.  "  Mons.  Le  Compte  does  all  for  us 
that  his  sense  of  delicacy  can  suggest ;  and  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  passengers  to  be  more  comfortable,  or  retired,  oa 
board  ship,  than  we  were  in  the  Pauline.  That  vessel  had 
a  poop,  and  its  cabin  was  given  up  entirely  to  our  use.  At 
ilaniUa,  I  was  permitted  to  fo  at  large,  on  a  mere  verba) 
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assurance  of  returning;  andyia  dl  other  particulars,  we  haiF# 
been  treated  as  well  as  circumstances  would  very  well  allow 
'Nevertheless,  Emily  is  too  young  to  admire  a  suitor  of 
Ibrty,  too  English  to  admire  a  foreigner,  and  too  well-born 
to  accept  one  who  is  merely  a  merchant  sailor — I  mean  one 
who  is  nothing,  and  has  nothing,  but  what  his  ship  makes 
him,  or  can  give  him." 

I  understood  Major  Merton^s  distinction ;  he  saw  a  di^r- 
ence  between  the  heir  of  Clawbonny,  pursuing  his  adveo- 
'tures  for  the  love  of  the  sea,  and  a  man  who  pursued  the 
sea  as  an  adventurer.  It  was  not  very  delicately  made,  but 
it  was  pretty  well,  as  coming  from  an  European  to  an 
American ;  the  latter  being  assumed  ex  gratia,  to  be  s^  being 
lof  an  inferior  order,  morally,  politically,  physically,  socially, 
.and  in  every  other  sense,  but  the  pecuniary.  Thank  Hesu 
veni  the 'American  dollar  is  admitted,  pennyweight  for 
j>ennyweight,  to  a  precedency  immediately  next  to  that  of 
the  metal  dollar  of  Europe.  It  even  goes  before  the  paper 
thaler  of  Prussia. 

<*  I  can  readily  imagine  Miss  Merton  would  look  higher 
than  Captain  Le  Compte,  for  various  reasons,"  I  answered, 
making  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  ^r  the  distinction  in  my 
favour,  by  bowing  involuntarily,  "and  I  should  hope  that 
gentleman  would  cease  to  be  importunate  as  soon  as  con- 
vinced he  cannot  succeed." 

"You  do  not  know  a  Frenchman,  Mr.  Wallingford,"  re- 
joined Emily.  "  He  is  the  hardest  creature  on  earth  to  per- 
suade into  the  notion  that  he  is  not  adorable." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  weakness  extends  as  far 
as  the  sailors,"  said  I,  laughing.  "  At  all  events,  you  will 
be  released  the  instant  you  reach  France." 

**  Sooner  too,  I  trust,  Wallingford,"  resumed  the  father. 
"  These  Frenchmen  can  have  it  their  own  way,  out  here  in 
*the  solitude  of  the  Pacific;  but,  once  in  the  Atlantic,  I  shall 
expect  some  British  cruiser  to  pick  us  up,  long  ere  we  can 
reach  France." 

This  was  a  reasonable  expectation,  and  we  conversed 
about  it  for  some  time.  I  shall  not  repeat  all  that  passed ; 
put  the  reader  can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  that 
^ajor  Merton  and  myself  communicated  to  each  other  every 
jact  (hat  was  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  men  in  our  situation. 
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When  I  thought  it  prudent  to  take  my  leave,  he  walked  some 
distance  with  me,  holding  his  way  to  a  point  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  island,  where  I  could  get  a  view  of  the  wreck. 
Here  he  left  me,  for  the  moment,  while  I  proceeded  along  the 
beach,  ruminating  on  all  that  had  passed. 

The  process  by  which  nature  uses  her  materials  to  found 
islands  in  the  midst  of  oceans  like  the  Pacific,  is  a  curious 
study.  Th^  insect  that  forms  the  coral  rock,  must  be  an 
industrious  little  creature,  as  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
•ome  of  the  reefs  that  have  become  known  to  navigators 
within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  have  since  been  con- 
verted into  islands  bearing  trees,  by  their  labours.  Should 
the  work  go  on,  a  part  of  this  vast  sea  will  yet  be  con- 
verted into  a  continent;  and,  who  knows  but  a  railroad 
may  yet  run  across  that  portion  of  our  globe,  connecting 
America  with  the  old  world  ?  I  see  that  Captain  Beechy,  in 
his  voyage,  speaks  of  a  wreck  that  occurred  in  1792,  on  a 
reef,  where,  in  1826,  he  found  an  island  near  three  leaguea 
long,  bearing  tall  trees.  It  would  be  a  curious  calculation 
to  ascertain,  if  one  family  of  insects  can  make  an  island 
three  leagues  long,  in  thirty-four  years,  how  many  families 
it  would  take  to  make  the  grading  of  the  railroad  I  have 
mentioned.  Ten  years  since,  I  would  not  have  ventured  a 
hint  of  this  nature,  for  it  might  have  set  speculation  in  mo- 
tion, and  been  the  instrument  of  robbing  more  widows  and 
orphans  of  their  straitened  means ;  but.  Heaven  be  praised  1 
we  have  at  length  reached  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  when  a  man  may  venture  on  a  speculation  in  the 
theory  of  geography  without  incurring  the  ri^k  of  giving 
birth  to  some  wild — ^if  not  unprincipled-— speculation  in  dol* 
lars  and  cents. 

As  I  drew  near  the  outer  shore  of  the  island,  opposite  to 
the  wreck,  I  came  unexpectedly  on  Marble.  The  poor  fel- 
low was  seated  on  a  raised  projection  of  coral  rock,  with 
his  arms  folded,  and  was  in  so  thorough  a  brown  study,  that 
he  did  not  even  hear  my  footsteps  in  approaching,  though  I 
purposely  trod  heavily,  in  order  to  catch  his  ear.  Unwid- 
mg  to  disturb  him,  I  stood  gazing  at  the  wreck  myself,  for 
some  little  time,  the  place  affording  a  much  better  view  of 
it  than  any  other  point  from  which  it  had  met  my  eye.  The 
French  had  made  far  greater  inroads  upon  their  vessel,  than 
Vol.  II.  — 2 
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the  elemebts.  She  had  struck  to  leeward  of  the  uAand,  koA 
lay  in  a  spot  where,  indeed,  it  might  take  years  to  break  her 
jentirely  up,  in  that  placid  sea.  Most  of  her  upper  works, 
Jiowever,  were  gone ;  ^d  I  subsequently  discovered  that 
her  own  carpenters  had  managed  to  get  out  even  a  portion 
of  her  floor-timbers,  leaving  the  &bric  bound  together  by 
those  they  lefl.  Her  lower  masts  were  standing,  but  even 
her  lower  yards  had  been  WQrked  up,  in  order  to  make 
something  useful  for  the  schooner.  The  beach,  at  no  great 
distance,  was  still  strewed  with  objects  brought  from  the 
xeef,  and  which  it  ha(f  not  yet  been  found  necessai^  to  use. 

At  length  a  movement  of  mine  attracted  Marble's  atten- 
tion, and  he  turned  his  head  towards  me.  He  seemed  glad 
I  had  joined  him,  and  expressed  himself  happy,  also,  that  he 
•faw  me  alone. 

-  '^I  have  been  generalizing  a  little  on  our  condition, 
Miles,''  be  said, ''  and  look  at  it  which  end  forward  I  may, 
I  find  it  bad  enough ;  almost  enough  to  overcome  me.  I 
loved  that  ship,  Mr.  Wallingford,  as  much  as  some  folks 
love  their  parents — of  wife  or  children,  I  never  had  any— 
iuld  the  thought  that  she  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
frenchman,  is  too  much  for  my  natur'.  Had  it  been 
Smudge,  I  could  have  borne  up  against  it ;  but,  to  haul 
down  one's  colours  to  a  wrack,  and  a  bloody  French  wrack, 
loo,  it  is  superhuman  1" 

.  *'You  must  remember  all  the  circumstances,  Captain 
Marble,  and  you  will  find  consolation.  The  ship  was  sur- 
prised, as  we  surprised  the  Lady  of  Nantes." 

''*'  That 's  just  it — put  that  on  a  general  principle,  now,  and 
Jferhere  are  you  1  Surprisers  mustn't  be  surprised.  Had  we 
set  a  quarter- watch,  sir,  it  never  could  have  happened  ;  and 
oothing  less  than  a  quarter-watch  should  have  been  set  in 
a  strange  haven.  What  mattered  it,  that  it  was  an  unin* 
kabited  island,  and  that  the  ship  was  land-locked  and  well- 
0ioored,  and  the  holding-ground  was  capital  ?  It  is  all  of 
tko  account  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  affair  in  the  way 
of  duty.  Why,  old  Robbins,  with  his  rivers  in  the  ocean, 
urould  never  have  been  caught  in  this  miserable  manner.** 
.  ThenxMarble  fairly  gave  in,  placed  his  two  hard  hands 
00  his  face,  and  I  could  see  tears  trickling  from  beneath 
them,  as  if  water  were  squeezed  from  a  stone. 
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**  The  chances  of  the  sea.  Captain  Marble,"  I  said,  gmtlj 
shocked  at  such  an  exhibition,  coming  from  such  a  quarter 
— -*'  the  chances  of  the  sea  are  sometimes  too  much  for  the 
best  sailors.  We  should  look  at  this  loss,  as  we  look  at  the 
losses  occasioned  by  a  gale — then  there  is  some  hope  left, 
after  all."  > 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  — -  to  me,  there  is  no  land 
ahead." 

''  Surprisers  niay  not  only  be  surprised,  but  they  may 
carry  on  their  old  trade  again,  and  surprise  once  more,  in 
their  turn." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  that.  Miles,"  said  Marble,  look- 
ing up  eagerly,  and  speaking  as  quick  as  lightning ;  **  are 
you  generalizing,  or  have  you  any  particular  project  in 
view  T" 

'*  Both,  Sir.  Generalizing,  so  far  as  taking  the  chances 
of  war  are  concerned,  and  particularizing,  as  to  a  certain 
notion  that  has  come  into  my  head." 

^*  Out  with  the  last.  Miles  —  out  with  it,  boy;  the  Lord 
made  you  for  something  uncommon." 

**  First,  let  me  know.  Captain  Marble,  whether  you  have 
had  any  further  conversatbn  with  Monsieur  Le  Comptet 
whether  he  has  said  any  more  on  the  subject  of  our  future 
proceedings  ?" 

'*  I  just  lefl  the  grinning  rascal — these  amiable  smiles  of 
his,  Miles,  are  only  so  many  grins  thrown  into  our  faces  to 
let  us  feel  his  good  luck  ;  but,  d— -n  him,  if  I  ever  get  home, 
I  '11  fit  out  a  privateer  and  be  afler  him,  if  there 's  a  fast-go- 
ing schooner  to  be  had  in  all  America  for  love  or  money.  I 
think  I M  turn  pirate,  to  catch  the  villain  1" 

Alas!  poor  Marble.    Little  would  he,  who  never  got 

higher  than  a  mate,  unless  by  accident,  be  likely  to  persuade 

•your  cautious  ship-owners  to  intrust  him  with  a  vessel  of 

any  sort,  to  go  tilting  against  wind-mills  afloat,  in  that 

fashbn. 

**  But,  why  go  to  America  for  a  schooner,  Captain  Marble, 
when  the  French  are  polite  enough  to  give  us  one  here,  ex- 
actly where  we  are  ?" 

"  I  begin  to  understand  you,  boy.  There  is  a  little  con- 
folation  in  the  idee,  but  this  Frenchman  has  already  got  my 
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oommission,  and  without  the  document  we  should  be  no 
better  than  so  many  pirates." 

^*  1  doubt  that,  sir,  even  were  a  ship  to  act  generally,  pro- 
vided she  actually  sailed  with  a  commission,  and  lost  it  by 
accident.  Commissions  are  all  registered,  and  proof  of  our 
character  could  be  found  at  home." 

*'  Ay,  for  the  Crisis,  but  not  for  this  *  Pretty  Polljr'  —  for 
so  Marble  translated  Petite  Pauline— ''The  commission  is 
only  good  for  the  vessel  that  is  named  in  it." 

*'  I  don't  know  that.  Captain  Marble.  Suppose  our  ship 
had  been  sunk  in  an  action  in  which  we  took  our  enemjr, 
could  we  not  continue  our  voyage  in  the  prize,  and  fight 
anything  that  came  in  our  way,  afterwards  1" 

''  By  George,  that  does  look  reasonable.  Here  was  I  just 
threatening  to  go  out  as  a  pirate,  yet  hesitating  about 
taking  my  own." 

*<  Do  not  the  crews  of  captured  vessels  often  rise  upon 
their  captors,  and  recapture  their  own  vessels?  and  were  any 
of  them  ever  called  pirates  ?  Besides,  nations  at  war  autho** 
rise  almost  every  sort  of  hostile  act  against  their  enemies.** 

^*  Miles,  I  have  been  mistaken-— you  are  a  good  seaman, 
but  natur' meant  you  for  a  lawyer!  Give  me  your  hand, 
boy ;  I  see  a  gleam  of  hope  ahead,  and  a  man  can  live  on 
less  hope  than  food." 

Marble  then  told  me  the  substance  of  the  conversation  he 
bad  held  with  Captain  Le  Compte.  The  latter  had  expressed 
a  sudden  and  violent  impatience  to  be  off —  I  understood  the 
cause  in  a  moment ;  he  wished  to  separate  Emily  from  her 
old  acquaintance,  as  soon  as  possible— intending  to  put  the 
schooner  into  the  water  for  us,  that  lery  afternoon,  and  to 
sail  himself  in  the  morning.  This  was  a  sudden  resolution, 
and  the  French  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  carry  it 
into  efiect.  I  confess  to  some  little  regret  at  bearing  it,  for 
it  was  pleasant  to  meet  the  Mortons  in  that  unexpected 
manner,  and  the  influence  of  woman  in  such  a  solitude  is 
unusually  great.  I  now  told  Marble  of  my  discovery,  nud 
when  he  bad  got  through  with  his  expressions  of  wonder,  I 
carried  him  to  the  tents,  and  led  him  into  the  presence  of  tiii 
old  acquaintances.  In  consequence  of  this  visit,  I  enjoyed 
another  half  hour's  Utc  d  ike  with  Emily,  Marble 
taking  the  Major  to  walk  with  him,  beneath  the  trees. 


/ 
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We  were  both  recalled  to  a  seose^of  our  real  situation,  by 
the  reappearance  of  Monsieur  Le  Coinpte.  I  cannot  say  that 
our  conqueror  behaved  in  the  least  unhandsomely  towards 
us,  notwithstanding  his  evident  jealousy.  He  had  the  tact  to 
conceal  most  of  his  feelings,  and  owing  either  to  liberality 
or  to  art,  he  assumed  an  air  of  generous  confidence,  that 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  maid 
he  sought,  than  any  acts  of  severity.  First  asking  permis- 
sion of  Miss  Merton,  he  even  invited  us,  and  himself,  to  dine 
with  the  Major,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  had  an  agreeable  en* 
tertainment.  We  had  turtle  and  champaigne,  and  both  of  a 
quality  that  was  then  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  aldermen 
of  London  or  New  York ;  begging  pardon  of  the  Sir  Peters 
and  Sir  John^  of  Guildhall,  for  putting  them,  in  any  sense,  \ 
on  a  level  with  the  ''  gentleman  from  the  Fourth  Ward"  or 
'^  the  gentleman  from  the  Eleventh  Ward ;''  though,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  the  last  very  oflen  eat  the  best  dinners,  ^ 
and  drink,  out  of  all  comparison,  the  best  wines.  Who 
pays,  is  a  fact  buried  in  the  arcana  of  aldermanic  legerde* 
main.  It  was  late  before  we  left  the  table,  though  Mon- 
sieur Le  Compte  quitted  us  early. 

At  five  o'clock  precisely  we  were  summoned  to  witness 
the  launch.  Champaigne  and  claret  had  brought  Marble 
into  good  humour,  nor  was  I  at  all  out  of  spirits,  myself. 
Emily  put  on  her  hat,  and  took  her  parasol,  just  as  she 
would  have  done  at  home,  and  accepting  my  arm,  she  walk- 
ed to  the  ship-yard,  like  all  the  rest  of  us.  Getting  her  a 
good  place  for  the  sight,  I  accompanied  Marble  to  take  a 
look  at  the  "  Pretty  Poll,"  which  had  not  as  yet  attracted  as 
much  of  our  attention  as  she  ought.  I  had  suggested  to  him 
the  probability  of  an  occasion  ofiering  to  rise  upon  the 
Frenchman,  while  their  attention  was  taken  up  with  the 
schooner ;  but  Monsieur  Le  Compte  warily  kept  quite  half  his 
men  in  the  ship,  and  this  put  the  attempt  out  of  the  question, 
since  the  guns  of  the  Crisis  would  have  swept  any  part  of 
the  island. 

The  Frencb  m^hanics  deserved  great  credit  for  the  skill 
they  had  manifested  in  the  construction  of  La  Petite  Pan* 
line.  She  was  not  only  a  safe  and  commodious  craft  for  her 
size,  but,  what  was  of'^great  importance  to  us,  her  lines  pro- 
mised that  she  would  turn  out  to  be  a  fiwt  sailor.  I  «aer« 
8# 
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wards  ascertained  that  Captain  Le  Compte  had  beeu  her 
drafUman,  possessing  not  only  much  taste  for,  but  a  good 
deal  of  practice  in,  t^  art.  The  ship  in  which  the  Morton's 
had  taken  passage  to  Bombay,  had  the  copper  for  a  teak- 
built  frigate  and  sloop  of  war  in  her,  and  this  had  been 
transferred,  among  other  articles,  to  la  Pauline,  before  the 
prize  was  burned.  Availing  himself  of  this  circumstance, 
Monsieur  Le  Confpie  had  actually  coppered  his  schooner, 
and  otherwise  he  had  made  her  as  neat  and  conmiodious  as 
possible.  I  make  no  doubt  he  intended  to  surprise  his  friends 
at  Marseilles,  by  showing  what  clever  mariners,  wrecked  on 
an  island  of  the  Pacific,  could  do,  on  an  emei^ncy.  Then, 
doubtless,  he  found  it  pleasant  to  linger  on  this  island,  eating 
fi^h  cocoa-nuts,  with  delicious  turtle,  and  making  love  to 
Emily  Merton.  Some  of  the  charms  of  "  Pretty  Poll"  were 
fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  charms  of  the  young  lady. 

The  men  began  to  wedge  up,  the  moment  we  were  all  pre- 
sent, and  this  portion  of  the  labour  was  goon  completed. 
Monsieur  Le  Ck)mpte  then  took  his  station  in  the  head  of  the 
schooner.  Making  a  profound  bow  to  Emily,  as  if  to  aak 
her  permission,  the  signal  was  given ;  the  spur-shores  were 
knocked  away,  and  the  little  craft  slid  off  into  the  water  so' 
easily,  making  so  little  ripple  as  she  shot  a  hundred  fathoms 
into  the  bay,  as  to  give  the  assurance  she  would  prove  a 
fast  vessel.  Just  as  she  was  water-borne,  Le  Compte  dashed 
a  bottle  against  the  tiller,  and  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
*<  succis  d  la  Belle  Emelie" 

I  turned  to  Emily,  and  saw  by  the  blush  that  she  under* 
stood  French,  while  the  manner  in  which  she  pouted  her 
pretty  plump  lip  betrayed  the  humour  in  which  the  com- 
pliment had  been  received. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Captain  Le  Compte  landed,  and,  in  a  set 
speech,  he  gave  up  the  schooner  to  our  possession.  We 
were  told  not  to  consider  ourselves  as  prisoners,  our  captain 
handsomely  admitting  that  he  had  gained  no  laurels  by  his 
victory. 

"  We  shall  go  away  good  friend,'*  he  concluded,  "  mais, 
suppose  we  shall  meet,  and  nos  dux  republique  shall  not  be 
at  peace,  then  each  must  fight  for  wn  pamllion  /" 

This  was  a  good  concluding  sentiment,  for  such  a  scenet. 
Immediately  a&r  the  Mertons  and  their  domestics,  of  wboni 
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there  were  a  mao  and  a  woman,  embarked,  I  took  leave  of 
tbem  on  the  beach,  and,  either  my  observation,  or  my  vaaity, 
induced  me  to  think  Emily  got  iato  the  boat  with  reluctaaca. 
Many  good  wishes  were  exchanged,  and  the  Major  called 
out  to  us,  "  we  shall  meet  again,  geDllemen — there  has  been 
a  Providence  in  our  previous  intercourse,  AdieUi  until 
then." 

The  French  were  nowin  a  grMt  bustle.  Most  of  the  ar- 
ticles they  intended  to  carry  away  were  already  on  board 
the  ship ;  and,  by  the  lime  it  was  dusk,  they  had  closed  their 
communication  with  the  land.  When  Captain  Le  Compie 
look  hia  leave  of  us,  I  could  not  but  thank  him  fbr  his  many 
civilities.  He  had  certainly  dealt  generously  by  us,  though 
[  still  think  his  sudden  departure,  which  made  us  fall  hetrt 
to  many  things  we  otherwise  might  not  have  so  done,  was 
owing  to  bis  wish  to  remove  Emily  Mertoii,  ss  quickly  as 
possible,  from  my  sight. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  Neb  came  to  the  officers'  tents 
to  say  ttie  ship  was  getting  her  anchors.  I  was  up  and 
Pressed  in  a  moment.  The  distance  to  the  inlet  was  about  a 
■nile,  and  I  reached  it,  just  as  the  Crisis  was  cast.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  came  sweeping  into  the  narrow  pass,  under  her 
topsails,  and  1  saw  Emily  and  her  father,  leaning  over  the 
liam  mock  .cloths  of  the  quarter-deck.  The  beautiful  girl 
was  so  near,  that  I  could  read  tbe  expression  of  her  soft 
eyes,  and  1  fancied  they  were  filled  with  gentle  concern. 
The  Major  called  out,  "  God  bless  you,  dear  Wallingford"— 
then  the  ship  swept  past,  and  was  soon  in  the  outer  bay. 
Half  an  hour  later,  or  before  I  left  the  spot,  she  was  at  sea, 
inder  everything  that  would  draw  from  her  trucks  down. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

•*  I  better  brook  the  loii  of  brittle  lift, 
Than  those  proad  titles  thoa  hast  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoagfats»  wone  than  thy  sword  my  fledi.** 


Half-way  between  this  inlet  and  the  ship-yard,  I  found 
Marble,  standing  with  his  arms  folded,  gazing  after  the  »• 
ceding  ship.  His  countenance  was  no  longer  saddened; 
but  it  was  fierce.  He  shook  his  hand  menacingly  at  the 
French  ensign,  which  was  flying  at  our  old  gaff,  and  said— 

**  Ay,  d n  you,  flutter  away ;  you  quiver  and  shake 

now  like  one  of  your  coxcombs  pigeon-winging ;  but  where 
will  you  be  this  day  two  months  ?  Miles,  no  man  but  a 
bloody  Frenchman  would  cast  away  a  ship,  there  where  this 
Mister  Count  has  led  the  bones  of  his  vessel ;  though  Acrs^ 
where  we  came  so  nigh  going,  it 's  a  miracle  any  man  oonkd 
escape.  HadnH  we  brought  the  Crisis  through  that  openiDg 
first,  he  never  would  have  dared  to  go  out  by  it.^' 

I  confess  I  saw  little  about  Monsieur  Le  Compte's  manage 
ment  but  skill  and  good  seamanship ;  but  nothing  is  more 
painful  to  most  men  than  to  admit  the  merit  of  those  who 
nave  obtained  an  advantage  over  them.  Marble  could  not 
forget  his  own  defeat;  and  the  recollection  jaundiced  his 
eyes,  and  biassed  his  judgment. 

*<  I  see  our  people  are  busy,  already,  sir,^'  I  remarked,  by 
way  of  drawing  the  captain's  attention  to  some  other  subject 
*<  They  have  hauled  the  schooner  up  to  the  yard,  and  seem 
to  be  getting  along  spars  for  shores." 

**  Ay,  ay — ^Talcott  has  his  orders ;  and  I  expect  you  will 
bestir  yourself.  I  shall  step  the  masts  myself,  and  you  will 
get  all  the  rigging  ready  to  be  put  into  its  place,  the  moment 
It  is  possible.  That  Frenchman  calculated,  he  told  me  to 
my  face,  that  Ve  might  get  to  sea  in  a  fortnight ;  I  will  let 
him  see  that  a  set  of  Yankees  can  rig  and  stow  his  bloody 
schooner,  in  three  days,  and  then  leave  themselves  tine  to 
play." 
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Marble  was  not  a  man  of  idle  vaunts.  He  soon  had 
everybody  at  work,  with  a  system,  order,  silence,  and 
activity,  that  proved  he  was  master  of  his  profession.  Nor 
was  the  language  which  might  sound  so  boastful  to  foreign 
ears,  altogether  without  its  justification.  Forty  Americans 
were  a  formidable  force;  and,  well  directed,  I  make  no 
doubt  they  would  accomplish  far  more  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  French  seamen,  as  they  were  governed  and  managed 
in  the  year  1800,  and,  counting  them  man  for  man,  would 
have  accomplished  in  double  the  time.  Our  crew  had  now 
long  acted  leather,  and  frequently  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances ;  and  they  showed  their  training,  if  men  ever 
did,  on  the  present  occask>n.  Everybody  was  busy ;  and 
we  had  the  shears  up,  and  both  masts  stepped,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  By  the  time  the  main-mast  was  in,  I  had 
the  fore-mast  rigged,  the  jib-boom  in  its  place,  the  sprit-sail 
yard  crossed-— everything  carried  a  spar  under  its  bowsprit 
then  ^  and  the  lower  yard  up.  It  is  true,  the  French  had 
got  everything  ready  for  us;  and  when  we  turned  the 
hands  to,  afler  dinner,  we  actually  began  to  strike  in  cargo, 
water,  provisions,  and  such  other  things,  as  it  was  intended 
to  carry  away.  At  dusk,  when  we  knocked  off  work,  the 
Emily  looked  like  a  sea-going  craft,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  our  having  her  ready  for  sea,  by  the  following 
evening.  But,  the  duty  had  been  carried  on,  in  silence. 
Napoleon  said  there  had  been  more  noise  made  in  the  little 
schooner  which  carried  him  from  TOrient  to  Basque  Roads, 
than  was  made  on  board  the  Hne-of-battle  ship  that  conveyed 
him  to  St.  Helena,  during  the  whole  passage.  Since  that 
memorable  day,  the  French  have  learned  to  be  silent  on 
board  ship,  and  the  fruits  remain  to  be  seen. 

That  night,  Marble  and  myself  consulted  together  on  the 
aspect  of  things  — -  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  <*  we  generalized 
over  our  prospects.''  Monsieur  Le  Compte  had  done  one 
thing  which  duty  required  of  him.  He  did  not  leave  us  a 
kernel  of  the  gunpowder  belonging  to  either  ship ;  nor  could 
we  find  a  boarding-pike,  cutlass,  or  weapon  of  any  sort, 
except  the  officers'  pistols.  We  had  a  canister  of  powder, 
and  a  sufiiciency  of  bullets  for  the  last,  which  had  been  left 
OB,  out  of  an  esprit  de  carpi^  or  the  feeling  of  an  ofiioeri 
which  told  him  we  might  pcmbly  neeft  thmm  aetna  to  kee^ 
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oiur  own  crew  in  order.  Such  was  not  the  iket»  howMeft 
with  the  particular  people  we  happened  to  have ;  a  moif 
orderly  and  reasonable  set  of  noen  never  sailing  tc^edwR 
But,  Monsieur  Le  Compte  knew  it  was  his  duty  to  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  trouble  us,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  while  he  lefl  us  the  means  of  safety,  he  provided 
^  against  our  doing  any  further  injury  to  his  own  country* 
men.  In  this  he  had  pretty  efl^tually  succeeded,  so  far  ai 
arDtament  was  concerned. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  with  the  appearance  of  the 
dawn,  and,  having  suffered  much  from  the  heat  the  preced- 
ing day,  I  walked  to  a  suitable  spot,  threw  off  my  clothesi 
and  plunged  into  the  basin.  The  water  was  transparent 
almost  as  air ;  4uiid  I  haf^pened  to  select  a  place  where  the 
cojral  grew  within  a  few  yards  of  the  surface.  As  I  dove^ 
my  eye  fell  on  a  considerable  cluster  of  large  oysters  that 
were  collected  on  the  rock,  and,  reaching  them,  I  succeeded 
in  bnngii^  up  half  a  dozen  that  clung  to  each  other.  These 
dives  I  repeated,  during  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  I 
had  all  the  oysters,  sixty  or  eighty  in  number,  safe  on  the 
shore.  That  they  were  the  pearl  oysters,  I  knew  imme^ 
diatel^ ;  and  beckoning  to  Neb,  the  fellow  soon  had  them 
snug  m  a  basket,  and  put  away  in  a  place  of  security.  The 
circumstance  was  mentioned  to  Marble,  who,  finding  as 
more  heavy  drags  to  be  made,  ordered  the  Sandwich  Island* 
ers  to  take  a  boat  and  pass  a  few  hours  in  their  regular  o& 
pupation,  on  account  of  the  owners — i£,  indeed,  the  last  had 
any  further  claim  on  our  services.  These  men  met  with 
tolerable  success,  though,  relatively,  nothing  equal  to  mina 
What,  just  then,  was  of  far  more  importance,  they  made  a 
discovery  of  an  arm-chest  lyin^  on  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
a^b  the  anchorage  of  the  Crisis,  and  which  had  doubtless 
been  sunk  there  by  the  French.  We  had  all  la  Pauline's 
boats  but  the  captain's  gig.  I  went  in  one  of  them  with  a 
gang  of  hands,  and,  the  divers  securing  a  rope  to  the  handles 
of  the  chest,  we  soon  got  it  in.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  arm-chests  of  the  Crisis,  which  the  French  had  fbund  in 
their  way  and  thrown  overboard,  evidently  preferring  to  naa 
weapons  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  They  had  dona 
better  by  carrying  the  chest  out  to  sea,  and  dfi^pcring-of  H 
iMUfy  oK^  kaa&ii  fiohpni  wnter.  .  :"•  / 
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The  prize  was  turned  over  to  the  gunner,  who  reported 
that  it  was  the  chest  in  which  we  kept  our  cutlasses  and 
pistols,  of  both  of  which  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  to  give 
every  man  one  ef  each.  There  were  also  several  horns  of 
powder,  and  a  bag  of  bullets ;  but  the  first  was  ruined  bv ' 
the  water.  As  for  the.  arms,  they  were  rubbed  dry,  oiled, 
and  pyt  away  again  in  the  chest,  after  the  last  had  stood  a 
whole  day,  in  the  hot  sun,  open.  Thus,  through  the  agency 
of  men  brought  for  a  very  difierent  purpose,  we  were  put  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  achieving  the  exploit,  which 
might  now  be  said  to  form  the  great  object  of  our  lives. 

That  day  we  got  everything  on  board  the  schooner  that 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  take  with  us.  We  left  much 
behind  that  was  valuable,  it  is  true,  especially  the  copper  | 
but  Marble  wisely  determined  tha^  it  was  inexpedient  to  pMt 
the  vessel  deeper  than  good  ballast4rim,  lest  it  should  hurt 
her  sailing.  We  had  got  her  fairly  to  her  bearings,  and 
this  was  believed  to  be  as  low  as  was  expedient.  It  is  true^ 
a  great  deal  remained  to  be  stowed ;  the  deck  being  littered, 
and  the  hold,  the  ground-tier  excepted,  in  great  confusion. 
But  our  bread,  water,  beef,  pork,  and  other  eatables,  were 
all  there,  and  in  abundance ;  and,  though  not  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  they  were  still  to  be  had.  The  sails  were  bent, 
and  the  only  anchor,  la  Pauline's  stream,  with  her  two 
largest  kedges,  was  on  our  bows.  While  in  this  condition, 
Marble  gave  the  unexpected  order  for  all  hands  to  come  oa 
board,  and  for  the  shore-fasts  to  be  cast  off. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  dissenting  to  so  positive  a  con^ 
mand.  We  had  signed  new  shipping-articles  for  the  schoon- 
er, extending  the  engagements  made  when  we  entered  oa 
board  the  Crisis,  to  this  new  vessel,  or  any  other  she  might 
capture.  The  wind  was  a  steady  trade,  and,  when  we 
showed  our  main-sail  and  jib  to  it,  the  little  crafl  glided 
athwart  the  basin  like  a  duck.  Shooting  through  the  pass. 
Marble  tacked  her  twice,  as  soon  as.  he  had  an  offing ;  and 
everybody  was  delighted  with  the  quickness  with  which  she 
was  worked.  There  was  barely  light  enough  to  enable  us 
to  find  our  way  through  the  opening  in  the  reef;  and,  just 
tbirty-eiffht  hours  afUor  the  Crisis  sailed,  we  were  on  her 
ti;ack.  We  had  only  conjecture  to  guide  us  as  to  the  ship's 
eofftmh  with  the  ezoeptiqa  of  the  main  fiust  of  her  haviag 
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sailed  for  the  west  coast  of  South  America ;  hut  W6  had  net 
failed  to  notice  that  she  disappeared  in  the  north-east  trades, 
on  a  how-line.  We  put  the  schooner  as  near  as  possible  on 
the  same  course,  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  di^^ 
ence  in  the  rig  of  the  two  vessels. 

The  distance  run  that  night,  satisfied  us  all  that  Mons. 
Le  Compte  was  a  good  draftsman.  The  schooner  ran  106 
miles  in  twelve  hours,  against  a  very  respectable  sea,  which 
was  at  least  ten  or  fifleen  more  than  the  Crisis  could  have 
done  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  true,  that  what 
was  close-hauled  for  her,  was  not  close-hauled  for  us ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  we  had  the  advantage  of  her.  Marble  was 
80  well  pleased  with  our  night's  work,  that  when  he  came 
on  deck  next  morning,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  order  a 
bottle  of  rum  to  be  brought  him,  and  then  all  hands  to  be 
called.  As  soon  as  the  people  were  up,  he  went  forward, 
got  into  the  head,  and  commanded  every  body  to  muster  on 
the  forecastle.    Marble  now  made  a  speech. 

**  We  have  some  good,  and  some  bad  luck,  this  v^S^ 
men,"  he  said ;  *'  and,  when  we  generalize  on  the  subject,  it 
will  be  found  that  good  luck  has  usually  followed  the  bad 
luck.  Now,  the  savages,  with  that  blackguard  Smudge, 
knocked  poor  Captain  Williams  in  the  head,  and  threw  him 
overboard,  and  got  the  ship  from  us ;  then  came  the  good 
luck  of  getting  her  back  again.  Afler  tlis,  the  French  did 
us  that  unhandsome  thing :  now,  here  comes  the  good  luck 
of  their  leaving  us  a  craft  that  will  overhaul  the  ship,  when 
I  needn't  tell  you^  what  will  come  of  it."  Here  all  hands, 
as  in  duty  bound,  mve  three  cheers.  ''  Now,  I  neither  sail 
nor  fight  in  a  craft  that  carries  a  French  name.  Captatn 
Count  christened  the  schooner  the  —  Mr.  Waliingford  will 
tell  you  her  exact  name." 

"  La  Belle  Emelie,''  said  I,  "  or  the  Beautiful  Emily." 

"  None  of  your  belles  for  me,  nor  your  Beautiful  Emilys 
either,"  cried  Marble,  smashing  the  bottle  over  the  schoon- 
er's nose ;  *•  So  here  goes  three  cheers  again,  for  the  •  Pretty 
Poll,"  which  was  the  name  the  craft  was  bom  to,  and  the 
name  she  shall  bear,  as  long  as  Mosea  Marble  sails  her.** 

From  that  moment,  the  schooner  was  known  by  the  nama 
of  the  "  Pretty  Poll."  I  met  with  portions  of  our  eieir 
ywra  afterwards,  and  Ihey  always  spoke  of  bet  lr)Fdfii' 
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^appellation ;  sometimes  familiarly  terming  her  the  <<  Poll,'* 
*or  the  «  Polly." 

All  the  first  day  out,  we  were  busy  in  making  ourselves 
comfortable,  and  in  getting  the  Polly's  trim.  We  succeeded 
80  well  in  this  last,  that,  according  to  our  calculations,  we 
made  a  knot  an  hour  more  than  the  Crisis  could  have  done 
under  the  same  circumstances,  fast  as  the  ship  was  known 
to  be.  As  the  Crisis  had  about  thirty-eight  hours  the  start 
of  us,  and  ran,  on  an  average,  about  seven  knots  the  hour 
for  all  that  time,  it  would  require  about  ten  days  to  overtake 
her.  Of  course  this  could  only  happen,  according  to  our 
own  calculations,  when  we  were  from  eighteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  island.  For  my  own  part,  I 
sincerely  hoped  it  would  not  occur  at  all,  at  sea ;  feeling 
satisfied  our  only  chances  of  success  depended  on  surprise. 
By  following  the  vessel  into  some  port,  it  might  be  possible 
to  succeed ;  but,  for  an  unarmed  schooner  to  attack  a  ship 
like  the  Crisis,  with  even  a  large  crew  on  board,  it  seemed 
rashness  to  think  of  it.  Marble,  however,  would  not  listen 
to  my  remonstrances.  He  insisted  we  had  more  than  pow- 
der enough  to  load  all  our  pistols  half-a-dozcn  times  each, 
«nd,  laying  the  ship  plump  aboard,  the  pistols  would  do  the 
rest.  I  was  silenced,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  not 
convinced. 

The  fifth  day  out.  Neb  came  to  me,  sa3dng  —  "  Master 
Miles,  somet'ing  must  be  done  wid  'em  'ere  'ysters  1  Dey 
smell,  onaccountablc ;  and  de  people  swear  dey  will  t'row 
'em  overboard,  if  I  don't  eat  'em.  I  not  hungry  enough  for 
dat,  sir." 

These  were  the  pearl  oysters,  already  mentioned,  which 
had  been  hastening  to  dissolution  and  decomposition,  by  the 
heat  of  the  hold.  As  the  captain  was  as  much  concerned 
in  this  portion  of  the  cargo,  as  I  was  myself,  I  communi- 
cated the  slate  of  things  to  him,  and  he  ordered  the  bags 
and  barrels  on  deck,  forthwith.  It  was  well  something  was 
done,  or  I  doubt  not  a  disease  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. As  decomposition  was  the  usual  process  by  which 
to  come  at  the  treasures  of  these  animals,  however,  every- 
thing was  exactly  in  the  stale  we  wished.^ 

An  uninterested  observer  would  have  ' 
the  employment  of  the  quarter-deck^  lofCj 
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Marble,  and  the  two  mates,  attacked  a  barrel  belonging  m 
the  captain,  while  Neb  and  I  had  my  own  share  to  our- 
selves. It  was  a  trying  occupation,  the  odour  far  exceeding 
in  strength  that  of  the  Spice  Islands.  We  stood  it,  however 
*-for  what  will  not  man  endure  for  the  sake  of  riches  f 
Marble  foresaw  the  difficulties,  and  had  once  announced  to 
the  mates  that  they  then  would ''  open  on  shares.'*  This 
had  a  solacing  influence,  and  amid  much  mirth  and  sundry 
grimaces,  the  work  went  on  with  tolerable  rapidity.  I 
observed,  however,  that  Talcott  threw  one  or  two  subjects, 
that  doubtless  were  tougher  than  common,  overboard,  after 
very  superficial  examinations. 

The  first  seven  oysters  I  examined,  contained  nothing  bat 
seed  pearl,  and  not  many  of  these.  Neb  opened,  and  I  ex- 
amined ;  and  the  latter  occupation  was  so  little  to  my  taste, 
that  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  whole  lot  thrown 
overboard,  when  Neb  handed  me  another.  This  oyster 
contained  nine  beautiful  pearls,  of  very  uniform  dimensions, 
and  each  about  as  large  as  a  good-sized  pea.  I  dropped 
them  into  a  bowl  of  fresh  water,  whence  they  came  out 
sweet,  pearly,  and  lustrous.  They  were  of  the  sort  known 
as  the  «•  white  water,"  which  is  the  kind  most  prized  among 
Christian  nations,  doubtless  on  account  of  their  harmonizing 
so  well  with  the  skifis  of  their  women.  No  sooner  was  my 
luck  known,  than  it  brought  all  the  other  <*  pearl  fishermen" 
around  me ;  Marble,  with  his  nostrils  plugged  with  oakum, 
and  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  that  was  as  large  as  a 
small  potatoe. 

"  By  George,  Miles,  that  looks  like  bus  aess,"  the  captain 
exclaimed,  going  back  to  his  work,  with  renovated  zeal, 
*'  though  it  is  a  calling  fit  only  for  hogs  and  scavengers  f 
Did  I  embark  in  it  largely,  I  would  keep  as  many  clerks  as 
a  bank.  What  do  you  suppose  now,  these  nine  chaps  may 
be  worth  7" 

"  Some  fifly  dollars,  or  thereabouts  —  you  see,  sir,  they 
are  quite  large  —  much  larger  than  it  is  usual  to  see  our 
women  wear." 

The  ninth  of  ray  oysters  produced  eleven  pearls,  and  all 
about  the  size  and  quality  of  the  first.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
had  seventy-three  just  such  pearls,  besides  a  quantity  of  seed 
near!.    Then  followed  a  succession  of  barren  shells;  a 
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dozen  not  giving  a  pearl.  The  three  that  succeeded  them, 
gave  thirty-one  more ;  and  another  yielded  four  pearls,  each 
of  which  was  as  large  as  a  small  cherry.  Afler  that,  I  got 
one  that  was  almost  as  large  as  a  common  hickory-nut,  and 
six  more  of  the  size  of  the  cherry-sized  pearls.  In  addition 
to  these,  I  got  in  all,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the 
size  of  peas,  besides  a  large  handful*  of  the  seed  pearl.  I 
aflerwards  ascertained,  that  the  pearls  I  had  thus  obtained 
were  worth  in  the  market  about  eighteen  hundred  dollars ; 
as  they  were  far  more  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  than  for 
their  size. 

Notwithstanding  the  oakum  plugs,  and  the  tobacco,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  shells  his  divers  had  found,  for  they 
had  brought  up  something  like  two  hundred  and  fifly  oys- 
ters in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  party  of  the  captain  found 
in  all,  but  thirty-six  pearls,  the  seed  excepted ;  though  they 
obtained  some  beautiful  specimens  among  the  shells.  From 
that  moment,  Marble  discontinued  the  trade,  and  I  never 
heard  him  say  anything  more  on  the  subject  of  pursuing  it. 
My  own  beauties  were  put  carefully  away,  in  reserve  for 
the  time  when  1  might  delight  the  eyes  of  certain  of  /ny 
female  friends  with  them.  I  never  intended  to  sell  one,  but 
they  were  very  precious  to  me  on  other  accounts.  As  for 
the  crew,  glad  enough  were  they  to  be  rid  of  such  uncom- 
fortable shipmates.  As  I  gazed  on  the  spotless  and  lus- 
trous pearls,  |md  compared  them  with  the  revolting  tene- 
ments from  which  they  had  just  been  redeemed,  I  likened 
them  to  the  souls  of  the  just  escaping  from  their  tenements 
of  clay,  to  enjoy  hereafter  an  endless  existence  of  purity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Pretty  Poll  continued  to  find  her 
way  along  miles  and  miles  of  the  deserted  track  across  the 
Pacific.     Marble  had  once  belonged  to  a  Baltimore  clipper, 
and  he  sailed  our  craft  probably  much  better  than  she  would 
have  been  sailed  by  Mons.  Le  Comp(e,  though  that  ofiicer,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  had  distinguished  himself  in  command  of 
a  lugger-privateer,  in  the  British  Channel.  Our  progress  was 
generally  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  so  it  continued  to  be 
for  the  first  ten  days,  or  the  period,  when,  according  to  our 
own  calculations,  we  ought  to  be  near  the  Crisis,  had  that 
vesael  steered  ^  course  resembling  our  own.    For  my  own 
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party  I  neither  wished  nor  expected  to  see  the  ship,  until  we 
reached  the  coast  of  South  America,  when  we  might  ascer- 
tain her  position  by  communicating  with  the  shore.  As  for 
the  guarda-costas,  I  knew  we  could  easily  elude  them,  and 
there  might  be  a  small  chance  of  regaining  the  vessel,  some- 
thing like  the  way  in  which  we  had  lost  her.  But  Marble's 
impatience,  and  the  keenness  with  which  he  felt  our  dis- 
grace, would  not  make  terms  even  with  the  elements ;  and 
I  do  believe,  he  would  have  run  alongside  of  the  Crisis  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  could  he  have  come  up  with  her.  The  chance 
of  our  having  sailed  so  far,  however,  on  a  line  so  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  chase  as  to  bring  us  together,  was  so 
very  small,  that  few  of  us  thought*  it  worth  our  considera- 
tion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day,  the  look-out  we  had 
kept  on  the  fore-top-sail-yard,  sang  out  **  Sail-ho !"  Marble 
and  myself  were  soon  on  the  yard,  there  being  nothing 
visible  from  the  deck.  The  upper  sails,  top-gallant-sails, 
and  royals  of  a  ship  were  visible  on  our  weather-quarter, 
distant  from  fifleen  to  twenty  miles.  As  we  were  now  in 
the  track  of  whalers,  of  which  there  were  a  good  many  in 
that  part  of  the  Pacific,  I  thought  it  was  probable  this  was 
one  ,*  but  Marble  laughed  at  the  notion,  asking  if  I  had  ever 
heard  of  a  whaler's  carrying  royals  on  her  cruising  ground. 
He  affirmed  it  was  the  Crisis,  heading  the  same  way  we 
were  ourselves,  and  which  had  only  got  to  windward  of  us, 
by  keeping  a  better  luff.  We  had  calculated  too  much  on 
the  schooner's  weatherly  qualities,  and  had  allowed  her  to 
fall  off  more  than  was  necessary,  in  the  night-watches. 

The  Pretty  Poll  was  now  jammed  up  on  a  wind,  in  the 
hope  of  closing  with  the  chase  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
But  the  wind  had  been  growing  lighter  and  lighter  for  some 
hours,  and  by  noon,  though  we  had  neared  the  chase  so 
much  as  to  be  able  to  see  her  from  deck,  there  was  every 
prospect  of  its  falling  calm  ;  after  which,  in  the  trades,  it 
would  be  surprising  if  we  did  not  get  a  blow.  To  make  the 
most  of  our  time.  Marble  determined  to  tack,  when  we 
had  just  got  the  chase  a  point  off  our  weather-bow.  An 
hour  afler  tacking,  an  object  was  fieen  adrifl  on  the  ocean, 
and  keeping  away  a  little  to  close  with  it,  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  wbale-boat|  adrifl*    The  boat  was  American- 
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built,  had  a  breaker  of  water,  the  oars,  and  all  the  usual 
fittings  in  it ;  and  the  painter  being  loose,  it  had  probably 
been  lost,  when  towing  in  the  night,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing been  fastened  by  tkrte  half-hitches. 

The  moment  Biarble  ascertained  the  condition  of  this 
boat,  he  conceived  his  plan  of  opecations.  The  four  Sand- 
wich Islanders  had  been  in  whisders,  and  he  ordered  them 
into  the  boat,  put  in  some  rum,  and  some  food,  gave  me  his 
orders,  got  in  himself,  and  pulled  ahead,  going  off  at  five 
knots  the  hour,  leaving  the  schooner  to  follow  at  the  rate  of 
two.  This  was  about  an  hour  before  sunset ;  and  by  ths 
time  it  was  dark,  the  boat  had  become  a  mere  speck  on  tbv 
water,  nearly  half-way  between  us  and  the  ship,  which  waa 
now  some  fifleen  miles  distant,  heading  always  in  the  same 
direction. 

My  orders  had  been  very  simple.    They  were,  to  stand 
on  the  same  course,  until  I  saw  a  light  from  the  boat,  and 
then  tack,  so  as  to  run  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  ship.  The 
signal  was  made  by  Marble  about  nine  o'clock.    It  was  im- 
oiediately  answered  from  the  schooner.     The  light  in  the 
boat  was  concealed  from  the  ship,  and  our  own  was  shown 
only  for  a  few  seconds,  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Marble's 
telling  us  in  that  brief  space,  that  our  answer  was  noted.    I 
tacked  immediately ;  and,  taking  in  the  fore-sail,  stood  on 
the  directed  course.     We  had  all  foreseen  a  change  in  tho 
weather,  and  probably  a  thunder-squall.   So  far  from  its  giv- 
ing Marble  any  uneasiness,  he  anticipated  the  blow  with 
pleasure,  as  he  intended  to  lay  the  Crisis  aboard  in   its' 
height.     He  fancied  that  success  would  then  be  the  most 
certain.     His  whole  concern  was  at  not  being  able  to  find 
the  ship  in  the  darkness ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
that  he  undertook  to  pilot  us  up  to  her  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

After  getting  round,  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  for  the 
light.    We  caught  another  view  of  it,  directly  on  our  wea^ 
ther-beam.    From  this  we  inferred  that  the  ship  had  ^"^^ 
wind  than  we  felt ;  inasmuch  as  she  had  materially^  altered 
her  position,  while  we  had  not  moved  a  mile  since  wa 
tacked.    This  was  on  the  supposition  that^  Marble  would 
endeavour  to  follow  the  movemeots  of  the  ■lii|iL '  At  ^^^y^ 
iHnpest  brdca  .upoo  ut  with  toonaai 
3* 
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suddenness  that  took  everybody  by  sarpiise.  A  squall  had 
been  expected;  but  no  one  anticipated  its  approach  for 
several  hours ;  and  we  had  all  looked  for  the  return  of  the 
whale-boat,  ere  that  moment  should  come.  But,  come  it 
did,  when  least  expected ;  the  first  puff  throwing  our  little 
schooner  down,  in  a  way.  to  convince  us  the  elements  were 
in  earnest.  In  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  blast  was  felt, 
I  had  the  schooner,  under  a  reefed  foresail,  and  with  that 
short  canvass,  there  were  instants,  as  she  struggled  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  waves,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  about 
to  fly  out  of  the  water.  My  great  concern,  however,  was 
for  the  boat,  of  which  nothing  could  now  be  seen.  The 
orders  left  by  Marble  anticipated  no  such  occurrence  as  this 
tempest,  and  the  concert  between  us  was  mterrupted.  It 
was  naturally  inferred  among  us,  in  the  schooner,  that  the 
boat  would  endeavour  to  close,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 
foreseen ;  and,  as  this  would  probably  be  done,  by  running 
on  a  converging  line,  all  our  efibrts  were  directed  to  keeping 
the  schooner  astern  of  the  other  party,  in  order  that  they 
might  first  reach  the  point  of  junction.  In  this  manner; 
there  toa«  a  chance  of  Marble's  finding  the  schooner,  while 
there  was  little  of  our  finding  the  boat.  It  is  true,  we  car- 
ried several  lights ;  but  as  soon  as  it  began  to  rain,  even  a 
bonfire  would  not  have  been  seen  at  a  hundred  yards.  The 
.water  poured  down  upon  us,  as  if  it  fell  from  spouts,  occa- 
sionally ceasing,  and  then  returning  in  streams. 

I  had  then  never  passed  so  miserable  a  night ;  even  that 
in  which  Smudge  and  his  fellows  murdered  Captain  Williams 
and  seized  the  ship,  being  happiness  in  comparison.  I  loved 
Marble.  Hardy,  loose,  in  some  respects,  and  unnurtured  as 
he  was  in  others,  the  man  had  been  steadily  my  friend.  He 
was  a  capital  seaman ;  a  sort  of  an  instinctive  navigator ; 
-  true  as  the  needle  to  the  flag,  and  as  brave  as  a  lion.  Then, 
I  knew  he  was  in  his  present  strait  on  account  of  mortified 
feeling,  and  the  rigid  notions  he  entertained  of  his  duty  to 
his  owners.  I  think  I  do  myself  no  more  than  justice,  when 
I  say  that  I  would  gladly  have  exchanged  places  with  him, 
any  time  that  night. 

We  held  a  consultation  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  it  was 
determined  that  our  only  chance  of  picking  up  die  boat,  was 
by  remaining  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the  phoe  where  her 
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crew  imist  have  last  seen  the  schooner.  Marble  had  a  right 
to  expect  this ;  and  we  did  all  that  lay  in  our  power  to  e^t 
the  object ;  waring  oflen,  and  gaining  on  our  tacks  what 
we  lost  in  coming  round.  In  this  manner  we  passed  a 
painful  and  most  uncomfortable  night ;  the  winds  howling 
about  us  a  sort  of  requiem  for  the  dead,  while  we  hardly 
knew  when  we  were  wallowing  in  the  seas  or  not,  there 
being  so  much  water  that  came  down  from  the  clouds,  as 
nearly  to  drown  us  on  deck. 

At  last  the  light  returned,  and  soon  afler  the  tempest 
broke,  appearing  to  have  expended  its  fury.  An  hour  afler 
the  sua  had  risen,  we  got  the  trade-wind  again,  the  sea 
became  regular  once  more,  and  the  schooner  was  under  all 
her  canvass.  Of  course,  every  one  of  us  officers  was  alofl, 
some  forward,  some  afl,  to  look  out  for  the  boat ;  but  we 
^  did  not  see  her  again.  What  was  still  more  extraordinary, 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  ship !  We  kept  all  that  day 
cruising  around  the  place,  expecting  to  find  at  least  the 
boat ;  but  without  success. 

My  situation  was  now  altogether  novel  to  me.  I  had  left 
home  rather  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before,  the  third 
officer  of  the  Crisis.  From  this  station,  I  had  risen  r^u- 
larly  to  be  her  first  officer ;  and  now,  by  a  dire  catastrophe, 
I  found  myself  in  the  Pacific,  solely  charged  with  the  for- 
tunes of  my  owners,  and  those  of  some  forty  human  beings. 
And  this,  too,  before  I  was  quite  twenty  years  old. 

Marble's  scheme  of  attacking  the  ship  had  always  seemed 
k)  me  to  be  wild  and  impracticable.  This  was  while  it  was 
his  project,  not  mv  own.  1  still  entertained  the  same  opi- 
nion, as  regards  the  assault  at  sea ;  but  I  had,  from  the  first, 
regarded  an  attempt  on  the  coast  as  a  thing  much  more 
likely  to  succeed.  Then  EUnily,  and  her  father,  and  the 
honour  of  the  flag,  and  the  credit  I  might  personally  gain, 
had  their  influence  ,*  and,  at  sunset,  all  hope  of  finding  the 
boat  being  gone,  I  ordered  sail  made  on  our  course. 

The  loss  of  the  whale-boat  occurred  when  we  were  about 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  western  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica. We  had  a  long  road  before  us,  consequently ;  and,  as 
I  had  doubted  whether  the  ship  we  had  seen  was  the  Crisis, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  in  motion,  if  anything  waa  to  be 
efl^cted  with  our  old  enemies.    The  imiatmaj  ied 
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desire  to  know  in  what  manner  noy  succession  to  the  com* 
mand  was  receiTed  by  the  people.  No  man  could  have 
been  more  implicitly  obeyed.  I  was  now  six  feet  and  an 
inch  in  height,  of  a  powerful  and  active  frame,  a  good  sea* 
man,  and  had  the  habit  of  command,  through  a  twelvemonth's 
experience.  The  crew  knew  me,  having  seen  me  tried,  from 
the  weather-earings  down ;  and  it  is  very  likely  I  possessed 
more  of  their  confidence  than  I  deserved.  At  all  events,  I 
was  as  implicitly  obeyed  as  if  1  had  sailed  from  New  York 
at  their  head.  Everybody  regretted  Marble ;  more,  I  thmk, 
than  we  regretted  poor  Captain  Williams,  though  it  must 
have  been  on  account  of  the  manner  we  saw  him  disappear, 
as  it  might  be,  from  before  our  eyes ;  since,  of  the  two,  I 
think  the  last  was  the  most  estimable  man.  Nevertheless, 
Marble  had  his  strong  points,  and  they  were  points  likely  to 
take  with  seamen ;  and  they  had  particularly  taken  with 
i^s.  As  for  the  four  Sandwich  Islanders,  I  do  not  Ipow  that 
they  occupied  any  of  our  minds  at  all.  We  had  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  them  as  strange  beings,  who  came  from 
that  ocean  to  which  they  had  thus  suddenly  returned. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  loss  of  the  whale-boat,  we  made  the 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  a  very  few  degrees  to  the  southward  of 
the  equator.  From  some  casual  remarks  made  by  the 
French,  and  which  I  had  overheard,  I  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve they  intended  to  run  for  Guayaquil,  or  its  vicinity ; 
and  I  aimed  at  reajching  the  coast  near  the  same  point.  We 
had  been  in,  ourselves,  at  several  bkys  and  roadsteads,  more- 
over, on  this  part  of  the  shore,  on  our  way  north  ;  and  I  iell 
at  home  among  them.  We  had  acquaintances,  too,  who 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  use  to  us  ;  and  everything  conspired 
to  render  this  an  advantageous  land-fall. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth  day  after  quitting  the 
island,  we  took  the  schooner  into  an  open  roadstead,  where 
we  had  carried  on  some  extensive  traffic  in  the  ship,  about 
eight  months  before,  and  where  I  fancied  we  should  still  be 
recognised.  As  was  expected,  we  had  scarcely  anchored, 
before  a  Don  Pedro  Something,  a  fellow  with  a  surprising 
string  of  names,  came  off  to  us  in  a  boat,  ih  order  to  ascer- 
tain who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say,  what  we  had  that  he  wanted.  I  knew  the 
nati  at  a  glance,  having  delivered  to  him,  myself,  tliree 
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boat-loads  of  goods,  and  received  a  small  bag  of  doubloons 
in  exchange.  A  very  few  words,  half-English,  half-Spanish| 
served  to  renew  our  acquaintance ;  and  I  gave  our  old  friend 
to  understand  that  I  was  in  search  of  the  ship,  from  which 
I  had  been  separated  on  some  extra  duty.  After  beating  the 
bush  to  discover  all  he  could,  the  Don  Pedro  gave  me  to 
understand  that  a  ship  had  gone  in  behind  an  island  that 
was  only  ten  miles  to  the  southward  of  us,  that  very  afler- 
noon ;  that  he  had  seen  her  himself,  and  had  supposed  she 
might  be  his  old  friend  the  Crisis,  until  he  saw  the  French 
ensign  at  her  gaff  This  was  sufficient,  and  I  made  inqui* 
ries  for  a  pilot.  A  man  qualified  to  carry  us  to  the  place 
was  found  in  one  of  the  boatmen*  As  I  feared  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  a  schooner  might  be  carried  to  the  ship,  much 
as  we  had  got  our  intelligence,  no  time  was  lost,  but  we  were 
under-way  by  ten  o'clock.  At  midnight  we  entered  the 
pass  between  the  main  and  the  island ;  there  I  got  into  a 
boat,  and  pulled  ahead,  in  order  to  reconnoitre.  I  found 
the  ship  lying  close  under  a  high  bluff,  which  made  a  capi* 
tal  lee,  and  with  every  sign  about  her  of  tranquillity.  Still| 
I  knew  a  vessel  that  was  always  in  danger  from  the  guarda* 
castas^  and  which  relied  on  the  celerity  of  its  movements  for 
its  safety,  would  have  a  vigilant  look-out.  Accordingly,  I 
took  a  cool  and  careful  examination  of  the  ship's  position, 

,  landing  and  ascending  the  bluff,  in  order  to  do  this  at  my 
ease.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  returned  to  the 
schooner. 

When  I  put  my  foot  on  the  Polly's  deck  again,  she  was 
quite  near  the  point,  or  bluff,  having  set  down  towards  it 
during  my  absence.  All  hands  were  on  deck,  armed,  and 
in  readiness.  Expectation  had  got  to  be  so  keen,  that  we 
had  a  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  men  from  cheering ;  but 
silence  was  preserved,  and  I  communicated  the  result  of  my 
observations  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  The  orders  were 
then  given,  and  the  schooner  was  brought  under  short  sail, 
for  the  attack.  We  were  so  near  our  side  of  tj;jc  bluff,  while 
the  ship  lay  so  near  the  other,  that  my  principal  apprehension 
was  of  falling  to  leeward,  which  might  ^ive  the  French  lime 
to  muster,  and  recollect  themselves,  i'he  canvass,  accord- 
ingly,  was  reduced  to  the  tbrc-sail,  though  the  jib,  main-sail, 
ad  (op-sail  were  all  loose,  in  readiness  to  be  sft,  if  wanted. 

/ 
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/The  plan  was  to  run  the  ship  aboard,  on  her  starboard-boW| 
or  ofif-side,  as  respected  the  island ;  and  to  do  this  with  as 
ittle  of  a  shock  as  possible. 

When  everything  was  ready,  I  went  afl,  stood  by  the  man 
at  the  helm,  and  ordered  him  to  bear  up.  Neb  placed  him* 
self  just  behind  me.  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  interfere,  and 
let  the  fellow  do  as  he  pleased.  The  pilot  had  told  me  the 
water  was  deep,  up  to  the  rocks  of  the  bluff;  and  we  hugged 
the  land  as  close  as  possible,  in  rounding  the  point.  At  the 
next  moment  the  ship  was  in  sight,  distant  less  than  a  hun* 
dred  fathoms.  I  saw  we  had  good  way,  and,  three  minutes 
later,  I  ordered  the  fore-sail  brailed.  At  the  same  instant  I 
walked  forward.  So  near  were  we,  that  the  flapping  of  the 
canvass  was  heard  in  the  ship,  and  we  got  a  hail.  A  mys- 
tified answer  followed,  and  then  crash  came  our  bows  along 
those  of  the  Crisis.  "  Hurrah !  for  the  old  craft  I"  shouted 
our  men,  and  aboard  we  tumbled  in  a  body.  Our  charge 
'was  like  the  plunge  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  as  they  leap  through 
a  hedge. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  one  of  wild  tumult.  Some 
twepty  pistols  were  fired,  and  a  good  many  hard  blows  were 
struck;  but  the  surprise  secured  us  the  victory.  In  less 
than  three  minutes,  Talcott  came  to  report  to  me  that  our 
lads  had  complete  possession  of  the  deck,  and  that  the 
French  asked  for  quarter.  At  first,  the  enemy  supposed 
they  had  been  seized  by  a  guarda-costa^  for  the  impression 
had  been  general  among  them  that  we  intended  to  quit  the 
island  for  Canton.  Great  was  the  astonishment  among  them 
when  the  truth  came  to  be  known.  I  heard  a  great  many 
"  sacr-r-r-es  /"  and  certain  other  maledictions  in  low  French, 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  repeat. 

Harris,  one  of  the  Philadelphians,  and  the  man  who  had 
got  us  into  the  difficulty  by  falling  asleep  on  his  watch,  was 
killed ;  and  no  less  than  nine  of  our  men,  myself  among  the 
number,  were  hurt  in  this  brisk  business.  All  the  wounds, 
however,  were  slight;  only  three  of  the  injuries  taking  the 
parties  off  duty.  As  for  the  poor  fellow  who  fell,  he  owed 
his  death  to  risking  too  much,  in  order  to  recover  the  ground 
ne  had  lost. 

The  French  fared  much  worse  than  ourselves.  Of  those 
billed  outright,  and  those  who  died  before  morning,  ther^ 
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were  no  less  than  sixteen ;  our  fellows  having  fired  a  ToUey 
into  a  group  that  was  rushing  on  deck,  besides  using  their 
cutlasses  with  great  severity  for  the  first  minute  or  two. 
This  was  on  the  principle  that  the  first  blow  was  half  the 
battle.    There  were  few  wounded ;  most  of  those  who  fell 
being  cut  or  thrust  at  by  several  at  the  same  time — a  species  . 
of  attack  thcU  lefl  little  chance  for  escape.    Poor  Mens.  Le 
Compte  was  found  stone-dead  at  the  cabin-doors,  having . 
been  shot  in  the  forehead,  just  as  he  put  his  foot  on  the  deck« 
I  heard  his  voice  once  in  the  fray,  and  feared  it  boded  no ' 
good  \  Vut  the  silence  which  succeeded  was  probably  caused 
by  his  just  then  receiving  the  fatal  bullet.    He  was  in  his 
shirt. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

If*  mte*. «  Haa  r 

2rfW5/cA.  -Hail!" 

3rf  Wttc*.  "  Hail !" 

lt<  WiUk^  **•  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater.^ 

SM  VfiUk,  **  Not  so  happy,  yet  mnch  happier/' 

Magbkth. 

I  HOPE  I  shall  be  believed  in  saying,  if  Marble  had  been 
with  us  when  we  retook  the  ship,  I  should  have  been  per- 
fectly happy.  He  was  not,  however,  and  regi'et  was  lefl  to 
mingle  in  our  triumph.  I  had  a  hasty  interview  with  Major 
Merton  that  night,  and  communicated  all  that  was  necessary 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  his  daughter.  Emily  was  in 
her  state-room,  and  had  been  alarmed,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  when  she  learned  that  all  was  over,  and  had  terminated 
successfully,  her  fears  yielded  to  reason.  Of  course,  both 
she  and  her  father  felt  it  to  be  a  great  relief  that  they  were 
no  longer  prisoners. 

We  were  no  sooner  fairly  in  command  of  our  old  ship, 
again,  1han  I  had  all  hands  called  to  get  the  anchor.     We 
novo  up,  and  passed  out  to  sea  without  delay,  it  being  ne 
cessary  to  cover  our  movements  with  as  much  mystery 
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possible,  in  order  to  prevent  certain  awkward  demands  fWNQ 
the  Spanish  government,  on  the  subject*  of  the  violation  of 
neutral  territory.  A  hint  from  Major  Merton  put  me  on  my 
guard  as  respected  this  point,  and  I  determined  to  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  we  had  arrived,  in  order  to  throw  obstacles 
^  in  the  way  of  being  traced.  By  day-light,  therefore,  both 
the  ship  and  schooner  were  four  leagues  from  the  land,  and 
•  on  the  ''  great  highway  of  nations ;"  a  road,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  that  was  then  greatly  infested  by  foot-pads  and 
other  robbers. 

Just  as  the  sun  rose,  we  buried  the  dead.  This  was  done 
decently,  and  with  the  usual  ceremony,  the  triumph  of  vic- 
tory giving  place  to  the  sad  reflections  that  are  so  apt  to 
succeed  to  the  excited  feelings  of  most  of  our  struggles.  I 
saw  poor  Le  Compte  disappear  from  sight  with  regret,  and 
remenobered  his  recent  hopes,  his  generous  treatment,  his 
admiration  of  Emily,  and  all  that  he  had  so  lately  thought 
and  felt,  as  a  warning  of  the  fragile  nature  of  life,  and  that 
which  life  can  bestow.  Thus  terminated  an  acquaintance 
of  a  month ;  but  a  month  that  had  been  pregnant  with  inci- 
dents of  great  importance  to  myself. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  decide  on  our  future  course. 
I  had  the  ship,  just  as  the  French  got  her  from  us,  with  the 
addition  of  those  portions  of  their  own  cargo  with  which 
they  had  intended  to  trade  on  the  coast  of  South  America. 
These  consisted  of  silks  and  various  fancy  articles,  with 
a  little  wine,  and  would  be  nearly  as  valuable  at  ITome  as 
they  were  in  Spanish  America.  I  was  strongly  averse  to 
smuggling,^  and  the  ship  having  already  followed  out  her 
original  instructions  on  this  point,  I  saw  no  necessity  for 
pursuing  the  ungrateful  trade  any  further.  Could  I  return 
to  the  island,  and  get  the  articles  of  value  lefl  on  it  by  the 
French,  such  as  the  copper  they  had  not  used,  and  divers 
Dales  received  from  the  Bombay  ship,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  us  all  under  a  tent,  more  profit  would  accrue  to 
my  owners  than  by  any  illicit  commerce  we  could  now  pos- 
sibly carry  into  effect  on  the  coast. 

While  Talcott,  and  the  new  chief-mate,  and  myself  were 
discussing  these  points,  the  cry  of  "  sail  ho !"  vias  heard. 
A  large  ship  had  suddenly  hove  up  out  of  the  morning's 
mist,  within  a  rhile  of  us,  and  I  thought,  at  first,  we  had  got 
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under  the  guns  of  a  Spanish  man-of-war.  A  second  look  at 
her,  however,  satisfied  us  all,  that,  though  heavy  and  armed, 
she  was  merely  one  of  those  clumsy  traders  that  sailed, 
periodically,  from  the  colonies  to  Spain.  We  went  to  quar« 
ters,  and  cleared  ship,  hut  made  no  effort  to  avoid  the  stran- 
ger. The  Spaniards,  of.  the  two,  were  the  most  uneasy,  I 
believe,  their  country  being  then  at  war  with  England ;  but 
we  spoke  each  other  without  coming  to  blows.  As  soon  as 
he  strangers  saw  the  American  ensign,  they  expressed  a 
wish  to  communicate  with  us ;  and,  unwilling  to  let  them 
come  on  board  us,  I  volunteered  k  visit  to  the  Spanish  cap* 
tain.  He  received  me  with  formal  politeness,  and,  afler 
some  preliminary  discourse,  he  put  into  my  hands  some 
American  newspapers,  which  contained  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  France,  On 
looking  over  the  articles  of  this  new  compact,  I  found  that, 
bad  our  recapture  of  the  Crisis  been  delayed  to  that  very 
day,  at  noon,  it  would  have  been  illegal.  The  two  nations, 
in  fact,  were  at  peace,  when  the  French  seized  the  ship,  but 
the  customary  provisions  as  to  captures  in  distant  seas,  just 
brought  us  within  the  saving  clauses.  Such  is  war,  and  itg 
concomitants  I 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  conversation,  I  discovered 
that  the  Spaniard  intended  to  touch  at  Valparabo,  and  called, 
in  order  to  get  men,  his  own  having  suffered,  up  the  coast, 
with  the  small-pox.  His  ship  was  large,  carried  a  consider- 
able armament,  and  he  should  not  deem  her  safe  from  the 
smaller  English  cruisers,  unless  he  doubled  the  Cape  much 
stronger  handed  than  he  then  was.  I  caught  at  the  idea, 
and  inquired  what  he  thought  of  Frenchmen  ?  They  would 
answer  his  purpose,  for  France  and  Spain  had  a  common 
enemy,  and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  send  the  French 
from  Cadiz  to  Marseilles.  A  bargain  was  consequently  struck 
on  the  spot. 

When  I  got  back  on  board  the  Crisis,  I  had  all  the  pri- 
fOTwrs  mustered  on  deck.  They  were  made  acquainted  ^ith 
the  offers  of  the  Spanish  captain,  with  the  fact  that ^ peace 
now  existed  between  our  respective  countries,  and  with  the 
chance  that  presented  itself,  so  opportunely,  for  them  to  re- 
urn  home.  The  proposition  was  cheerfully  accepted,  any- 
thing being  better  than  captivity.  Before  parting,  i  endea- 
Vol.  II.  — 4 
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voured  to  impress  on  the  French  the  necessity  of  prudenoi 
on  the  subject  of  our  recapturing  the  Crisis  in  Spanish  wa- 
ters, inasmuch  as  the  circumstance  might  induce  an  inquiry 
as  to  what  took  the  ship  there ;  it  being  well  understood  that 
the  mines  were  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  taken  ia 
the  contraband  trade  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  ^he 
French  promised  fairly.  Whether  they  kept  their  words  I 
never  knew,  but,  if  they  did  not,  no  consequences  ever  fol* 
k>wed  from  their  revelations.  In  such  a  case,  indeed,  the 
Spanish  government  would  be  very  apt  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion one  that  touched  the  interests  of  sifnugglers  alike,  and 
to  feel  great  indifference  between  the  parties.  At  all  events, 
no  complaints  were  ever  made  to  the  American  government ; 
or,  if  made,  they  never  reached  my  ears,  or  those  of  my 
owners.  It  is  most  probable  nothing  was  ever  said  on  the 
subject. 

About  noon  we  had  got  rid  of  our  prisoners.  They  were 
allowed  to  take  away  with  them  all  their  own  ei^ts,  and, 
as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  I  make  little  doubt  some 
that  belonged  to  other  persons.  The  ships  then  made  sail, 
each  on  her  own  course ;  the  Spaniard  running  down  the 
coast,  while  we  spread  our  studding-sails  for  the  island.  Aa 
soon  as  this  was  done,  I  felt  relieved  from  a  great  burthen* 
and  had  leisure  to  think  of  other  matters.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion, however,  that  I  put  the  second-mate,  or  him  who  had 
become  chief-mate  by  my  own  advancement,  in  command 
of  the  "  Pretty  Poll,"  giving  him  two  experienced  seamen 
as  his  own  mates,  and  six  men,  to  sail  her.  This  made 
Talcott  the  Crisis^  first  officer,  and  glad  was  I  to  see  him  in 
a  station  a  little  suited  to  his  attainments. 

That  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  I  saw  Emily 
again,  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  stood  leaning  over  the 
rail  as  the  Crisis  shot  through  the  inlet  of  the  lagoon.  The 
poor  girl  was  pale,  and  it  was  evident,  while  she  could  noc 
but  rejoice  at  her  liberation,  and  her  release  from  the  solici- 
tations of  the  unfortunate  Le  Compte,  that  his  death  had  cast 
a  shade  of  sadness  over  her  pretty  features.  It  could  not 
well  "be  otherwise,  the  female  breast  ever  entertaining  its 
eynnpathies  for  those  who  submit  to  the  iiillucuce  of  its 
owner's  charms.  Then,  poor  Le  Compt.e  had  some  excellent 
qualities,  and  he  treated  Bmily,  as  she  admitted  to  roe  her- 


fietf,  with  the  profbundest  respect  and  delicacy.  His  adini- 
ation  could  scarce  be  an  ofience  in  her  eyes,  however  dis* 
agreeable  it  proved,  in  certain  points  of  view. 

Our  meeting  partook  of  the  character  of  our  situation, 
being  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and  happiness.  I  rejoiced 
in  our  success,  ^hile  I  regretted  Marble,  and  even  our  late 
enemies,  while  the  Major  and  his  daughter  could  not  but 
"emember  all  the  gloomy  particulars  of  their  late,  and,  in* 
deed,  of  their  present  position. 

"  We  seem  to  be  kept,  like  Mahomet's  cofflii,  sir,"  Emily 
observed,  as  she  looked  affectionately  at  her  father,  "  sus* 
^nded  between  heaven  and  earth— the  Indies  and  America 
—not  knowing  on  which  we  are  to  alight.  The  Pacific  is 
our  air,  and  we  are  likely  to  breathe  it,  to  our  heart's  con- 
tent." 

"True,  love  — your  comparison  is  not  an  unhappy  one. 
But,  Wallingford,  what  has  become  of  Captain  Marble  in 
these  stirring  times  1  You  have  not  lefl  him,  Sancho  Panza 
like,  to  govenr  Barritaria,  while  you  have  come  to  recover 
his  ship?" 

I  told  my  passengers  of  the  manner  in  which  our  old 
friend  had  disappeared,  and  inquired  if  anything  had  been 
seen  of  the  whale-boat,  or  the  schooner,  on  the  night  of  the 
tropical  tempest. 

"  Nothing"— answered  the  Major.  "  So  far  from  expect- 
mg  to  lay  eyes  on  the  *  Beautiful  Emily,'  again,  we  sup- 
posed you  would  be  off  for  Canton  by  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night that  succeeded  our  own  departure.  At  least,  that  was 
poor  Le  Compte's  version  of  the  matter.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  no  sail  was  seen  from  this  ship,  during  the 
whole  passage ;  nor,  had  we  any  storm  like  that  you  have 
described.     More  beautiful  weather,  I  never  met  at  sea." 

Upon  this,  I  sent  for  the  log-book,  and  ascertained,  by 
day  and  date,  that  the  Crbis  was  not  within  fitly  leagues 
of  the  spot,  where  we  encountered  the  thunder-squall.  t)f 
course  the  ship  we  saw  was  a  stranger ;  most  probably  a 
whaler.  This  destroyed  any  little  hope  that  was  left  con- 
cerning Marble's  fate. 

But  it  is  tinriG  I  should  mention  a  ^alanterie  of  poor  Le 
Compte's.  He  was  well  provided  with  shipwrights — better. 
Indeed,  than  with  seamen — as  was  apparent  by  th^  readiness 
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Hith  which  he  had  constructed  the  schooaer.  During  the 
passage  from  Marble  Land,  be  had  set  these  workmen  about 
building  a  poop  on  the  Crisis'  quarter-deck^  and  I  found  thi 
work  completed.  There  was  a  very  pretty,  airy  cabin, 
with  two  state-rooms  communicating  with  light  quarter-gal* 
leries,  and  everything  that  is  customary  with  such  accommo* 
<dations.  Furniture  had  been  made,  with  French  dexterity 
and  taste,  and  the  paint  was  just  dry  to  receive  it.  Bmily 
and  her  father  were  to  take  possession  of  these  new  acconi» 
modations  the  very  day  succeeding  that  in  which  the  ship 
fell  again  into  our  hands*  This  alteration  was  not  such  cm 
I  would  have  made,  as  a  seaman ;  and  I  wonder  Mons.  Le 
Compte,  who  had  the  gauntlet  to  run  through  the  most  for- 
midable navy  in  the  world,  should  have  ventured  on  it,  since 
it  sensibly  affected  the  ship^s  sailing  on  a  wind.  But,  now 
it  was  peace,  I  cared  little  about  it,  and  determined  to  let  it 
remain,  so  long,  at  least,  as  Miss  Merton  continued  oil 
board. 

That  very  night,  therefore,  the  Major  occupied  one  of  the 
state-rooms,  and  his  daughter  the  other.  Imitating  poor 
Le  Compters  gallantry,  I  gave  them  a  separate  table,  though 
I  iook  quite  half  ray  meals  with  them,  by  invitation*  Emily 
did  not  absolutely  dress  my  wound,  a  flesh  injury  in  tho 
shoulder,  that  office  falling  to  her  father's  share,  who  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  service,  and  was  familiar  with  the  gene- 
ral treatment  of  hurts  of  this  nature ;  but  she  could,  and 
did,  show  many  of  those  gentle  and  seductive  attentions,  that 
the  tenderness  of  her  sex  can  alone  bestow,  with  full  effect, 
on  man.  In  a  fortnight  my  hurt  was  cured,  though  Emily 
had  specifics  to  recommend,  and  advice  to  bestow,  until  we 
were  both  ashamed  to  allude  to  the  subject  any  longer. 

As  for  the  passage,  it  was  just  such  a  one  as  might  be 
expected  to  occur,  in  the  trades  of  the  Pacific.  The  ship 
was  under  studding-sails  nearly  the  whole  time,  making, 
day  in  and  day  out,  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  two 
hundred  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  mates  kept 
the  watches,  and  I  had  little  to  do,  but  to  sit  and  chat  with 
the  Major  and  his  daughter,  in  the  cool,  airy  cabin,  that  Le 
Compte  had  provided  for  us ;  listen  to  Emily's  jiano,  which 
had  been  transferred  from  the  prize,  and  subsequently  saved 
fipoM  tbe  wfeck ;  or  read  aloud  out  of  some  of  tbe  two  or 
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iuee  hundred  beautifully  bound,  and  sweetly-scented  yol« 
ames  that  composed  her  library.  In  that  day,  people  read 
^ope,  and  Young,  and  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  that 
sort  of  writers ;  a  little  relieved  by  Mrs.  Radcliflfe,  and  Miss  . 

Burney,  and  Monk  Lewis,  perhaps.     As  for  Fielding  and     ^ 
Smollet,  they  were  well  enough  in  their  place,  which  was 
not  a  young  lady's  library,  however.     There  were  still       y 
more  useful  books,  and  I  believe  I  read  everything  in  the    / 
ship,  before  the  voyage  ended.     The  leisure  of  a  sea-life,  in 
a  trasquil,  well-ordered  vessel,  admits  of  much  study ;  and 
books  ought  to  be  a  leading  object  in  the  fitting  out  that 
portion  of  a  vessel's  equipment  which  relates  chiefly  to  the 
welfare  of  her  officers  and  crew. 

Time  passed  pleasantly  enough,  with  a  young  fellow  who 
had  certainly  some  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  suc- 
cess thus  far  in  life,  and  who  could  relieve  (he  tedium  of 
ship's  duty  in  such  society.  I  cannot  say  I  was  in  love, 
though  I  often  thought  of  Emily  when  she  was  not  before 
my  eyes,  and  actually  dreamt  of  her  three  times,  in  the  first 
fortnight  afler  the  re-capture  of  the  ship.  What  was  a  little 
remarkable,  as  I  conceive,  I  often  found  myself  drawing 
comparisons  between  her  and  Lucy,  though  I. hardly  knew 
why,  myself.  The  result  was  very  much  after  this  sort  ;— 
Emily  had  vastly  the  advantage  in  all  that  related  to  art, 
instruction,  training — I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Harding  had  given 
his  daughter  a  store  of  precise,  useful  knowledge,  that  Emily 
did  not  possess ;  and  then  I  could  not  but  see  that  Lucy's 
tact  in  moral  feeling,  was  much  of  the  highest  order  of  the  . 
two.  But,  in  purely  conventional  attainments,  in  most 
that  relates  to  the  world,  its  usages,  its  finesse  of  feeling 
and  mannW,  I  could  see  that  Emily  was  the  superior.  Had 
I  known  more  myself,  I  could  have  seen  that  both  were  pro- 
vincial —  for  England,  in  1801,  was  but  a  province,  as  to 
mere  manners,  though  on  a  larger  scale  than  America  is  » 
even  now — and  that  either  would  have  been  remarked  for 
peculiarities,  in  the  more  sophisticated  circles  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  I  dare  say,  half  my  own  countrymen 
would  have  preferred  Lucy's  nature  to  the  more  artificial 
maniaer  of  Emily;  but,  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  even, 
female  deportment,  however  delicate  and  feminine  nature 
may  have  made  it,  cannot  be  improved  by  certain  general 
4* 
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nles  Ibr  the  government  of  that  which  is  even  purely 
ventioiial.  On  the  whole,  1  wished  that  Lucy  had  a  little 
of  Emlly^s  art,  and  Emily  a  good  deal  more  of  Lucy's  na- 
ure.  I  suppose  the  perfection  in  this  sort  of  thing  is  to 
Dossess  an  art  so  admirable  that  it  shall  appear  to  be  nature, 
m  all  things  immaterial,  while  it  leaves  the  latter  strictly  in 
the  ascendant,  in  all  that  is  material. 

In  person,  I  sometimes  fancied  Emily  was  the  superior » 
and,  sometimes,  when  memory  carried  me  back  to  certain 
scenes  that  had  occurred  during  my  last  visit  to  Clawbonny, 
that  it  was  Lucy.  In  complexion,  and  perhaps  in  eyes,  the 
English  girl  beat  her  rival ;  possibly,  also,  in  the  teeth ; 
though  Lucy's  were  very  even  and  white ;  but,  in  the  smile, 
in  the  outline  of  thie  face,  most  especially  in  the  mouth,  and 
in  the  hands,  feet,  and  person  generally,  I  think  nine  judges 
in  ten  would  have  preferred  the  American.  One  peculiar 
charm  ^'as  common  to  both ;  and  it  is  a  charm,  though  the 
strongest  instance  I  ever  saw  of  it  in  my  life,  was  in  Italy, 
that  may  be  said  to  belong,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race :  I  mean  that  expression  of  the  countenance 
which  so  eminently  betokens  feminine  purity  and  feminine 
tenderne('>s  united ;  the  look  which  artists  love  to  impart  to 
he  faces  of  angels.  Each  of  the  girls  had  much  of  this^ 
and  I  suppose  it  was  principally  owing  to  their  heavenly 
Viue  eyes.  I  doubt  if  any  woman  with  black,  or  hazel  eyes, 
notwithstanding  all  the  brilliancy  of  their  beauty,  ever  pos- 
HBssed  this  charm  in  the  higher  degree.  It  belonged  to  Grace 
even  more  than  to  Lucy  or  Emily ;  though,  of  the  two  last, 
I  think  the  English  girl  possessed' it,  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
most,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  mere  shading  and 
colour;  while  the  American  exhibited  the  most  of  it,  in 
moments  of  feeling  and  emotion.  Perhaps,  this  last  advan- 
tage was  owing  to  Lucy's  submitting  most  to  nature,  and  to 
^  t^r  impulses.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  I  had 
not  seen  Lucy,  now,  for  near  two  years ;  and  two  of  the 
most  important  years  of  a  young  female's  life,  as  respected 
ner  personal  appearance. 

As  relates  to  character,  I  will  not  now  speak  as  plainly 
as  I  shall  be  called  on  to  do,  hereafler.  A  youth  of  twenty 
jb  not  the  best  judge  of  such  things,  and  I  shall  leave  events 
o  tell  their  own  story,  in  this  particular. 
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We  had  been  at  sea  a  fortDight,  when  happening  to  allude 
10  the  pearl  fishery,  I  bethought  me  of  my  own  prizes.  A 
hip  that  carries  a  numerous  crew,  is*a  sort  of  omnium 
gatherum  of  human  employments.  For  ordinarily  manned 
crafl,  seamen  are  necessary ;  but  ships,  of  war,  privateers 
and  Ictters-of-marque,  can  afford,  as  poor  Marble  would  ex- 
press it,  to  generalize.  We  had  several  tradesmen  in  the 
Crisis — mechanics,  who  found  the  restraints  of  a  ship  neces- 
sary for  their  own  good — and,  among  others,  we  happened 
to  have  a  goldsmith.  This  man  had  o^red  to  perforate  my 
pearls,  and  to  string  them ;  an  operation  to  which  I  con- 
sented. The  fellow  had  performed  his  task  as  well  as  could 
be  desired,  and  supplying  from  his  own  stores  a  pair  of 
suitable  clasps,  had  formed  the  whole  into  a  simple,  but  as 
beautiful  a  necklace,  as  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  He  had  put  the 
largest  pearl  of  all  directly  in  the  centre,  and  then  arranged 
the  remainder,  by  placing  several  of  the  smaller  together 
separated  by  one  of  the  second  size,  until  the  whole  formed 
a  row  that  would  much  more  than  encircle  my  own  neck, 
and  which,  of  course,  would  drop  gracefully  round  that  of  a 
female. 

When  I  produced  this  beautiful  ornament,  one  that,  a 
woman  of  rank  might  have  coveted,  Emily  did  not  endea- 
vour .to  conceal  her  admiration.  Unaccustomed,  herself,  to 
the  higher  associations  of  her  own  country,  she  had  never 
seen  a  necklace  of  the  same  value,  and  she  even  fancied  it 
fit  for  a  queen.  Doubtless,  queens  usually  possess  much 
more  precious  pearls  than  those  of  mine,  and  yet  it  was  to 
be  supposed  they  would  not  disdain  to  wear  even  such  as 
they.  Major  Merton  examined  the  necklace  carefully,  and 
I  could  see  bv  his  countenance,  he  was  surprised  and  pleased. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  be  questioned,  if  any  other 
man  enjoys  as  many  physical  advantages  with  the  same 
means,  as  the  Americans.  I  speak  more  of  his  habits,  than 
of  his  opportunities ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  afler  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  American 
of  moderate  fortune  has  more  physical  indulgencies  than 
any  other  man.  While  this  is  true,  however,  as  a  whole, 
there  are  certain  points  on  which  he  signally  fails.  He  fails 
qftenj  when  it  comes  to  the  mere  outward  exhibition ;  and  it 
18  probable  there  is  not  a  single  well-ordered  household-* 
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ineaniog  for  the  purposes  of  comfort  and  representation 
united  —  in  the  whole  country.  The  particular  deficiency, 
if  deficiency  it  be,  applies  in  an  almost  exclusive  degree  to 
the  use  of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  those  of  the  more 
valuable  metals  in  general.  The  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
precious  stones  is  so  great,  that  half  the  men,  meaning  those 
who  possess  more  or  less  of  fortune,  do  not  even  know  the 
names  of  those  of  the  commoner  sorts.  I  doubt,  if  one  edu- 
cated American  in  twenty  could,  even  at  this  moment,  tell  a 
sapphire  from  an  amethyst,  or  a  torquoise  from  a  garnet ; 
though  the  women  are  rather  more  expert  as  lapidaries. 
Now,  I  was  a  true  American  in  this  respect ;  and,  while  I 
knew  I  possessed  a  very  beautiful  ornament,  I  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  of  its  value,  as  an  article  of  commerce.  With 
the  Major  it  was  difierent.  He  had  studied  such  things, 
and  he  had  a  taste  for  them.  The  reader  will  judge  of  my 
surprise,  therefore,  when  I  heard  him  say : — 

'*  That  necklace,  in  the  hands  of  Rundle  and  Bridges, 
would  bring  a  thousand  pounds,  in  London !" 

"  Father !"  exclaimed  Emily. 

"  I  do  think  it.  It  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the  pearls, 
though  these  largest  are  not  common  even  in  that  particu- 
lar, but  it  is  their  extreme  beauty ;  their  colour  and  trans* 
porency — their  watery  as  it  is  called." 

"  I  thought  that  a  term  applied  only  to  diamonds" — ob- 
served Emily,  with  an  interest  I  wished  she  had  not  mani- 
fested. 

"  It  is  also  applied  to  pearls — there  are  pearls  of  what  is 
called  the  *  white  water,'  and  they  are  of  the  sort  most 
prized  in  Europe.  The  *  yellow  water'  are  more  esteemed 
among  nations  of  darker  skins ;  I  suppose  that  is  the,secret« 
Yes,  I  think  if  you  send  this  necklace" to  London,  Walling, 
ford,  you  will  get  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds  for  it." 

"  I  shall  never  sell  it,  sir — at  least,  not  as  long  as  I  can 
avoid  it." 

I  saw  that  Emily  looked  at  me,  with  an  earnestness  far 
which  I  could  not  account. 

"  Not  sell  it !— "  repealed  her  fether— "  Why,  what  in  the 
name  of  Neptune  can  you  do  with  such  an  ornament  T" 

"  Keep  it.  It  is  strictly  my  own.  I  brought  it  up,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  my  own  hands ;  remored  the 
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pearls  from  what  the  editors  would  call  their  *  native 
homes'  myself^  and  I  feel  an  interest  in  them,  that  I  never 
could  feel  in  any  ornament  that  was  purchased.'' 

"  Still,  this  will  prove  rather  an  expensive  taste.  Pray» 
what  interest  do  you  obtain  for  money,  in  your  part  of  the 
world,  Wallingford  ?" 

'*  Six  per  cent.,  in  New  York,  sir,  perhaps,  on  the  better 
sort  of  permanent  securities." 

"  And  how  much  is  sixty  pounds  sterling,  when  turned 
into  dollars  ?" 

'*  We  usually  say  five  for  one,  though  it  is  not  quite  that ; 
from  two  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  and  ninety,  all 
things  considered— though  two  hundred  and  sixty-six,  no- 
minally, or  thereabouts." 

*'  Well,  even  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  a  year,  is 
a  good  deal  for  a  young  man  like  you  to  pay,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  saying  he  owns  a  pearl  necklace  that  he  cannot 
use." 

^    "  But  it  cost  me  nothing,  sir,  and  of  course  I  can  lose 
nothing  by  it." 

"  I  rather  think  you  will  lose  what  I  tell  you,  if  the  orna- 
ment can  be  sold  for  that  sum.  When  a  man  has  property 
from  which  he  might  derive  an  income,  and  does  not,  he  is, 
in  one  sense,  and  that  the  most  important,  a  loser." 

'^  I  have  a  sister,  Major  Merton  ;  I  may  possibly  give  it 
to  her — or,  should  I  marry,  I  would  certainly  give  it  to  my 
wife." 

I  could  see  a  smile  struggling  about  the  mouth  of  the 
major,  which  I  was  then  too  young,  and  I  may  add,  too 
American,  to  understand.  The  incongruity  of  the  wife  of  a 
man  of  two  thousand,  or  five  and  twenty  hundred  dollars 
a-year,  wearing  two  years'  income  round  her  nock,  or  of 
being  magnificent  in  only  one  item  of  her  dress,  household, 
or  manner  of  living,  ne^er  occurred  to  my  mind.  We  can 
all  laugh  when  we  read  of  Indian  chiefs  wearing  uniform- 
coats,  and  cocked-hats,  without  any  other  articles  of  attire ; 
but  we  cannot  imagine  inconsistencies  in  our  own  oases, 
that  are  almost  as  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  highly  sopbisticaCed 
and  conventional  usages.  To  xoe^  wX  ttet:»M  4^1^  J'^ 
nothing  in  the  least  out  of  the  way,. in V"  "  *^  "■«-"•—- 
ibrd's  wear*Ag  the  neoUtto^JievJ 
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cally  its  owner.  As  for  Emily,  she  did  not  smile,  but  eon 
tinned  to  hold  the  necklace  in  her  own  very  white,  plump 
hand,  the  pearls  making  the  hand  look  all  the  prettier, 
while  the  hand  assisted  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  pearls. 
I  ventured  to  ask  her  to  put  the  necklace  on  her  neck.  She 
blushed  slightly,  but  she  complied. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Emily,"  exclaimed  the  gratified  father, 
"  you  become  each  other  so  well,  that  I  am  losing  a  preju^ 
dice,  and  begin  to  believe  even  a  poor  man's  daughter  may 
be  justified  in  using  such  an  ornament." 

The  sight  was  certainly  sufHcient  to  justify  anything  of 
the  sort.  The  dazzling  whiteness  of  Miss  Morton's  skin, 
the  admirable  outlines  of  her  throat  and  bust,  and  the  flush 
which  pleasure  gave  her  cheeks,  contributed  largely  to  the 
beauty  of  the  picture.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say, 
whether  the  charms  of  the  woman  ornamented  the  pearls, 
or  those  of  the  pearls  ornamented  the  woman  !  I  remember 
I  thought,  at  the  time,  my  eyes  had  never  dwelt  on  any 
object  more  pleasing,  than  was  Miss  Merton  during  the 
novelty  of  that  spectacle.  •  Nor  did  the  pleasure  cease,  on 
the  instant ;  for  I  begged  her  to  continue  to  wear  the  neck- 
lace during  the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  a  request  with  which 
she  had  the  good  nature  to  comply.  Which  was  most 
gratified  by  thip  exhibition,  the  young  lady  or  myself,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  say ;  for  there  is  a  mutual  satisfaction 
in  admiring,  and  in  being  admired. 

When  I  went  into  the  cabin  to  say  good-night,  I  found 
Emily  Merton,  with  the  necklace  in  her  hand,  gazing  at  it, 
by  the  light  of  a  powerful  lamp,  with  eyes  as  liquid  and  sofl 
as  the  pearls  themselves.  I  stood  still  to  admire  her ;  for 
never  before  had  I  seen  her  so  bewitchingly  beautiful.  Her 
countenance  was  usually  a  little  wanting  in  intellectual  ex- 
pression, though  it  possessed  so  much  of  that  which  I  have 
described  as  angelic  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  it  seemed  to  mc, 
to  be  full  of  ideas.  Can  it  be  possible,  whispered  conceit—* 
and  what  very  young  man  is  entirely  free  from  it  —  can  it 
be  possible,  she  is  now  thinking  how  happy  a  woman  Mrs* 
Miles  Wallingford  will  one  day  be  ? — Am  I  in  any  manner 
connected  with  that  meditating  brow,  that  reflecting  air,  that 
fixed  look,  that  pleased  and  yet  doubting  expression  ? 

"  I  waa.  about  to  send  for  you,  Captain  Waliingfordi" 
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Mid  Emily,  the  instant  she  saw  me,  and  confirming  my 
conceited  conjectures,  by  blushing  deeper  than  I  had  seen 
her  before,  in  the  whole  of  that  blushing,  sensitive,  and 
enjoyable  day ;  •'  about  to  send  for  you,  to  take  charge  of 
your  treasure." 

*'  And  could  you  not  assume  that  much  responsibility,  for 
a  single  night  ?'* 

"'T  would  be  too  great  —  it  is  an- honour  reserved  for 
Mrs.  Wallingfbrd,  you  know." 

This  was  smilingly  said,  I  fancied  sweetly  and  kindly, 
and  yet  it  was  said  not  altogether  without  something  that 
approached  to  an  Equivoque  ;  a  sort  of  manner  that  the  deep, 
natural  feeling  of  Grace,  and  needle-like  truth  of  Lucy  had 
rendered  unpleasant  to  me.  I  took  the  necklace,  shook  the 
young  lady's  hand  for  good-night — we  always  did  that,  on 
meeting  and  parting  for  the  day — ^paid  my  compliments  to 
the  father,  and  withdrew. 

I  was  dressing  next  morning,  when  Neb  came  bolting 
into  niy  state-room,  with  his  Clawbonny  freedom  of  manner, 
his  eyes  ]t)oking  lobsters,  and  his  necklace  of  pearl,  glitter- 
ing between  a  pair  of  lips  that  might  have  furnished  a  can- 
nibal two  famous  steaks.  As  soon  as  fairly  established  in 
command,.!  had  brought  the  fellow  ad,  berthing  him  in  the 
steerage,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  more  of  his  personal 
service  than  I  could  obtain  while  he  was  exclusively  a 
foremast  Jack.  Still,  he  kept  his  watch ;  for  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  deprive  him  of  that  pleasure. 

'^  Oh !  Masser  Mile  1"  exclaimed  the  black,  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak ;  "  'e  boat ! — 'e  boat  1" 

"  What  of  the  boat  ? — Is  any  one  overboard  IV 

"'E  whale-boat,  sir! — Poor  Captain  Marble — ^'e  whale- 
boat,  sir  I" 

"  I  understand  you.  Neb  —  go  on  deck,  and  desire  the 
officer  of  the  watch  to  heave-to  the  ship,  as  soon  as  it  is  pro 
per ;  I  will  come  up,  the  instant  I  can." 

Here,  then,  I  thought.  Providence  has  brought  us  on  the 
track  of  the  unfortunate  whale-boat ;  and  we  shall  doubtless 
see  the  mutilated  remains  of  some  of  our  old  companions- 
poor  Marble,  doubtless,  from  what  Neb  said — well,  the  will 
of  God  be  done.  I  was  soon  dressed ;  and,  as  I  went  up 
rho  cabin-ladder,  the  moTement  on  deck  denoted  tiie  nature 
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of  the  excitement  that  now  prevailed  generally,  in  the  ship. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  quarter-deck,  the  main-yard  swung 
round,  and  the  sails  were  brought  aback.  The  whole  crew 
was  in  commotion,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  I  could 
learn  the  cause. 

The  morning  was  misty,  and  the  view  round  the  ship, 
until  within  a  few  minutes,  had  been  confined  to  a  circle  of 
less  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  As  the  sun  rose,  however, 
the  mist  broke  away  gradually,  and  then  the  watch  caught 
a  view  of  the  whale-boat  moptioned  by  Neb.  Instead  of 
being  floating  about  on  the  ocean,  with  the  remains  of  its 
unfortunate  crew  lying  in  its  bottom,  as  I  had  expected  to 
see  it,  when  I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  unlooked-fi>r 
object,  it  was  not  a  mile  distant,  pulling  briskly  for  us,  and 
containing  not  only  a  full,  but  a  strong  and  an  animated 
crew. 

Just  at  that  instant,  some  one  cried  out  ^'  Sail-ho  I"  and 
sure  enough,  a  ship  was  seen  some  four  or  five  miles  to  lee* 
ward,  a  whaler  evidently,  turning  to  windward,  under  easy 
canvass,  in  order  to  rejoin  her  boat,  from  whi«h  slie  had 
lately  been  separate  by  the  night  and  the  fog.  This,  then, 
was  no  more  than  a  whaler  and  her  boat ;  and,  on  sweeping 
the  horizon  with  a  glass,  Talcott  soon  discovered,  a  mile  to 
windward  of .  the  boat,  a  dead  whale,  with  another  boat 
lying  by  it,  in  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  ship,  which 
promised  to  fetch  as  far  to  windward,  on  its  next  tack. 

"  They  desire  to  speak  us,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Talcott,"  I  re- 
marked. "  The  ship  is  probably  an  American ;  it  is  likely 
the  captain  is  in  the  boat,  and  he  wishes  to  send  letters  or 
messages  home." 

A  shout  came  from  Talcott,  at  the  next  instant — then  he 
cried  out — 

"  Three  cheers,  my  lads ;  I  see  Captain  Marble  in  that 
boat,  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  boat  itself!" 

The  cheers  that  followed,  were  a  spontaneous  burst  of 
joy.  They  reached  the  approaching  boat,  and  gave  its 
inmate  an  earnest  of  his  reception.  In  three  more  minutes. 
Marble  was  on  the.  deck  of  his  old  ship.  For  myself,  I  was 
unable  to  speak ;  nor  was  poor  Marble  much  better  oflT 
though  more  prepared  for  the  interview. 

<M   knew  you.  Miles;   I  knew   you,  and  the  bloody 
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<  Pretty  Poll,' "  he  at  last  got  out,  the  tears  running  down 
bis  cheeks  like  water,  ^'  the  moment  the  fog  lifled,  and  gave 

me  a  fair  glimpse.     They've  got  her — yes — d o  her — 

God  bless  her,  I  mean — theyVe  'got  her,  and  the  bloody 
Frenchmen  will  not  go  home  with  that  feather  in  their  caps. 
Well,  it  couldn't  have  happened  to  a  cleverer  fellow  ;  and 
I  'm  just  us  happy  as  if  I  had  done  it  myself  1" 

There  he  stood,  sound,  safe,  and  sturdy  as  ever ;  and  the 
four  Sandwich  Islanders  were  all  in  the  boat,  just  as  well  as 
if  they  had  never  quitted  the  ship.  Every  man  of  the  crew  * 
had  to  shake  hands  with  Marble,  congratulations  were  to  be 
exchanged,  and  a  turbulent  quarter  o£  an  hour  passed,  be- 
'fore  it  was  possible  to  get  a  coherent  account  from  the  man 
of  what  had  befallen  him.  As  soon  as  practicable,  how- 
ever, he  motioned  for  silence,  and  told  his  own  story  aloud, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  hands. 

'*  You  know  how  I  led  yoa,  men,"  Marble  commenced, 
swabbing  his  eyes  and  cheeks,  and  struggling  to  speak  with 
something  like  an  appearance  of  composure,  **  and  the  errand 
on  which  I  went.  The  last  I  saw  of  you  was  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  gust  broke.  At  that  time  I  was  so  near  the 
ship,  as  to  make  out  she  was  a  whaler ;  and,  nothing  doubt- 
ing of  being  in  sight  of  you  in  the  morning,  I  thought  it  safer 
to  pull  alongside  of  Aer,  than  to  try  to  hunt  for  the  schooner 
in  the  dark.  I  found  an  old  shipmate  in  the  whaler's  cap- 
tain, who  was  looking  for  a  boat  that  had  struck  adrifl  the 
night  before ;  and  both  parties  were  pleased.  There  was 
not  much  time  for  compliments,  however,  as  you  all  know. 
The  ship  bore  up  to  speak  you,  and  then  she  bore  up,  again 
and  again,  on  account  of  the  squalls.  While  Mr.  Walling- 
ford  was  probably  hugging  the  wind  in  order  to  find  me, 
we  were  running  off  to  save  our  spars ;  and  next  morning 
we  could  see  nothing  of  you.  How  else  we  missed  each 
other,  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  for  I  've  no  idee  you  went 
off  and  left  me  out  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean " 

"  We  cruised  for  you,  within  five  miles  of  the  spot,  for  a 
whole  day  1"  I  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

"  No,  no— Captain  Marble,**  the  men  put  in,  in  a  body ; 
<<  we  did  all  that  men  could  do,  to  find  you." 

"  I  know  it  1    I  could  swear  to  it,  without  a  word  from 
VoL.IL— 6 
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*'  By  George,  that  would  make  me  so  much  the  more  firm. 
From  the  first,  I  have  thought  matters  would  be  better  in 
your  hands  than  mine ;  you  have  an  edication,  and  that 's  a 
wonderful  thing,  Miles.  As  to  sailing  a  ship,  or  stowing 
her,  or  taking  care  of  her  in  heavy  weather,  or  finding  my 
way  across  an  ocean,  I  Ml  turn  my  back  on  no  man ;  but 
it 's  a  different  thing  when  it  comes  to  figures  and  calcula- 
tions." 
*'  You  disappoint  me  greatly  in  all  this,  sir ;  we  have  gone 

through  80  much  together " 

''  We  did  not  go  through  the  recapture  of  this  vessel  to- 
gether, boy." 

'*  But  it  was  your  thought,  and,  but  for  an  accident,  would 
have  been  yoyr  deedJ*'* 

*'  I  don't  know  that ;  I  have  reflected  coolly  in  the  matter, 
fiffer  I  got  over  my  mortification ;  and  1  think  we  should 
have  been  flogged,  had  we  attacked  the  French  at  sea.  Your 
own  plan  was  better,  and  capitally  carried  out.  Hackee, 
Miles,  this  much  will  I  do,  and  not  a  jot  more.  You  are 
^und  to  the  island,  I  take  it  for  granted,  to  pick  up  odds 
and  ends ;  and  then  you  sail  for  Canton  ?"  . 

'*  Precisely — ^I  am  glad  you  approve  of  it,  as  you  roust  by 
®^ing  into  it  so  readily." 

*'  Well,  at  the  island,  fill  up  the  schooner  with  such  arti- 

^^^  as  will  be  of  no  use  at  Canton.    Let  her  take  in  the 

^<^pper,  the  English  goods,  and  the  like  of  that ;  and  I  will 

^^rry  her  home,  while  you  can  pursue  the  v'y'ge  in  the 

*Hip,  as  you  alone  have  a  right  to  do." 

No  arguments  of  mine  could  turn  Marble  from  his  reso- 
'^tk)n.  I  fought  him  all  day  on  the  subject,  and  at  ni^^t 
'^^  was  put  in  command  of  the  "  Pretty  Poll,"  with  our  old 
*^cond-mate  for  his  first  officer. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

•Thoa  ihak  leek  tiw  beach  of  nnd. 
Where  the  water  boundi  the  elfin  land ; 
Thou  shalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 
Till  the  ftuTj^n  leaps  in  the  light  moonahine.** 


There  is  but  a  word  to  say  of  the  whaler.  We  spoice 
her,  of  course,  and  parted,  leaving  her  her  boat.  She 
passed  half  an  hour,  close  to  us,  and  then  went  after  her 
whale.  When  we  lost  sight  of  her,  she  was  cutting  in  the 
fish,  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  As  for  cor- 
■elves,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  for  the  island. 

Nothing  worth  relating  occurred  during  the  renuunder  of 
the  passage.  We  reached  our  place  of  destination  ten  days 
ttfte^we  found  Marble;  and  carried  both  the  ship  and 
schooner  into  the  lagoon,  without  any  hesitation  or  difficulty. 
■Everything  was  found  precisely  as  we  had  left  it;  two 
months  having  passed  as  quietly  as  an  hour.  The  tents 
were  standing,  the  different  objects  lay  where  they  had  been 
hastily  dropped  at  our  hurried  departure,  and  everything 
denoted  the  unchangeable  character  of  an  unbroken  solitude. 
Time  and  the  seasons  could  alone  have  produced  any  sensi- 
ble alteration.  Even  the  wreck  had  neither  shifted  her  bed, 
nor  suftered  injury.  There  she  lay,  seemingly  an  immova- 
ble fixture  on  the  rocks,  and  as  likely  to  last,  as  any  other 
of  the  durable  things  around  her. 

It  is  always  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  confinement  of  a 
^  ship,  even  if  it  be  only  to  stroll  along  the  vacant  sands  of 
some  naked  beach.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  were  secured, 
we  poured  ashore  in  a  body,  and  the  people  were  given  a 
holiday.  There  was  no  longer  an  enemy  to  apprehend ; 
and  we  all  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  movement,  and  the  free- 
dom from  care  that  accompanied  our  peculiar  situation. 
Some  prepared  lines  and  commenced  fishing ;  others  hauled 
the  seine;  while  the  less  industriously  disposed  lounged 
about,  selected  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa*nut  tree,  or  hunted  {or 
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shells,  of  which  there  were  manyy  and  those  extremely 
beautiful,  scattered  along  the  inner  and  outer  beaches,  or 
lying*  visible,  just  within  the  wash  of  the  water.  I  ordered 
two  or  three  of  the  hands  to  make  a  collection  for  Claw* 
bonny ;  I^rnP^  them,  as  a^matter  of  course,  for  their  extra 
services.  Their  success  was  gre^;  and  I  still  possess  the 
fruits  of  their  search,  as  meMrials  of  my  youthful 
adventures. 

Emily  and  her  maid  took  possession  of  their  old  tent% 
neither  of  which  had  been  disturbed ;  and  I  directed  that* 
the  necessary  articles  of  furniture  should  be  landed  for  their 
use.  As  we  intended  to  remain  eight  or  ten  days  at  Marblo* 
Land,  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  make  ourselves^ 
comfortable ;  and  the  crew  were  permitted  to  bring  such 
things  ashore  as  they  desired,  care  being  had  for  the  neces- 
sary duties  of  the  ships.  Since  quitting  London,  we  had 
been  prisoners,  with  the  short  interval  of  our  former  visit  to 
this  place,  and  it  was  now  deemed  wisest  to  give  the  people 
a  little  relaxation.  To  all  this,  I  was  advised  by  Marble; 
who,  though  a  severe,  and  so  oflen  seemingly  an  obduraCo 
man,  was  in  the  main  disposed  to  grant  as  much  indulgence, 
at  suitable  moments,  as  any  officer  I  ever  sailed  with.  There 
was  an  ironical  severity,  at  times,  about  the  man,  whicli 
misled  superficial  observers.  I  have  heard  of  a  waggish 
boatswain  in  the  navy,  who,  when  disposed  to  menace  tho 
crew  with  some  of  his  official  visitations,  used  to  cry  out, 
^  Fellow-citizens,  I  *m  coming  among  you ;"  and  the  aneo- 
dote  never  recurs  to  my  mind,  without  bringing  Marble  back 
to  my  recollection.  When  in  spirits,  he  had  much  of  this 
bitter  irony  in  his  manner ;  and  his  own  early  experience' 
had  rendered  him  somewhat  insensible  to  prqftsnokal  suf- 
fering ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  alwajrs  thought  him  a  hmnane 
man. 

We  went  into  the  lagoon,  before  the  sun  had  risen ;  and 
before  the  breakfast  hour  of  those  who  lived  aA,  we  had 
everything  landed  that  was  necessary,  and  were  in  posses- 
sion of  our  tents.  I  had  ordered  Neb  to  attend  particularly 
to  the  wants  of  the  Mortons ;  and,  precisely  as  the  bell  of 
1  ho.  ship  struck  eight,  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  meant  eight 
oV*lock,  the  Mack  cane  with  the  major's  eomplimenti,  ini' 
5* 


vidDg  "  CajptaivP  Walliiigford  and  "  CkvpUiin^  Marble  to 
braakfast. 

^  So  it  ^oes,  Miles,"  added  my  companioo,  after  firomis- 
iDg  to  join  the  party  in  a  few  moments.  **  This  anuige- 
ment  about  the  schooner  leaves  us  both  captainsi^  aad  pie* 
Tents  anything  like  your  downhill  work,  which  b  ahmyt 
unpleasant  business.  (3aaUiin  Marble  and  CajiftMiWal* 
lingford  sound  well;  and  I  hope  they  may  long  sail  in 
Qompany.  But  natur'  or  art  never  meant  me  for  a 
oaptain." 

"  Well,  admitting  this,  where  there  are  two  captains,  cm 
■lUBt  outrank  the  other,  and  the  senior  commaiids.  Ton 
■hould  be  called  Com$nodore  Marble." 

^  None  of  your  pleasantry.  Miles,"  returned  Marble,  with 
a  aevere  look  and  a  shake  of  the  head ;  *^  it  is  by  your  fa- 
TOUT,  and  I  hope  by  your  good  opinion,  that  I  am  master 
of  even  that  little,  half*bk)oded,  part  Frepch,  part  Yankee, 
schooner.  It  is  my  second,  and  I  think  iit  will  be  my  last 
command*  I  have  generalized  over  my  life,  upon  a  large 
scale,  within  the  last  ten  days,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Lord  created  me  to  be  your  mate,  and  not 
you  to  be  mine.  When  natur^  means  a  man  for  anything 
particular,  she  doesn't  set  bim  adrift  among  human  beings, 
as  I  was  set  adrifl." 

*<  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir — ^perhaps  you  will  give  me 
an  outline  of  your  history ;  and  then  all  will  be  plain." 
.:.*'  Miles,  oblige  me  in  one  particular — it  will  cost  you  no 
great  struggle,  and  will  considerably  relieve  my  mind." 

:,4«  You  have  only  to  name  it,  sir,  to  be  certain  it  will  be 
done." 

^  Drop  that  bloody  «tr,  then ;  it 's  unbecoming  now,  as 
batmen  you  and  me.  Call  me  Marble,  or  Moses ;  as  I  call 
you.  Miles." 

*«  Well,  be  it  so.  Now  for  this  history  of  yours,  which 
you  have  promised  to  give  me,  by  the  way,  any  time  these 
two  years." 

<*  It  can  be  told  in  a  few  words ;  and  I  hope  it  may  be  of 
service.  A  human  life,  properly  generalized  on,  is  at  any 
time  as  good  as  most  sermons.  It  is  full  of  what  I  call  the 
morality  of  idees.    I  suppose  you  know  to  what  I  owe  my 
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^  Not  I — ^to  your  sponsors  in  baptism,  like  all  the  rest  of 
us,  I  suppose.^  s 

'*  You  're  nearer  the  truth  than  jon  may  imagine,  this 
time,  boy.  1  was  found,  a  child  of  a  week  old,  they  tell  me, 
lying  bfVlfasket,  one  pleasant  morntng,  in  a  stone-cutter's 
ytaQf  Ott  ^tm  Nof th  River  side  of  the  town,  placed  upon  a 
bit  of  .ilBBe  that  was  hewing  out  lir  the  head  of  a  grave, 
in  order,  as  1  suppose,  that  the  workmen  would  be  sure  to 
find  me,  when  tftey  mustered  at  their  work.  .  Although  I 
have  passed  for  a  down-easter,  having  sailed  in  their  craft 
in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  I  'm  in  truth  York  bom." 

*<And  is  tnis  all  you  know  of  your  origin,  my  dear 
Marbte?" 

*'  AH  I  want  to  know,  afler  such  a  hint.  A  man  is  never 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  parents  who  are  afraid 
to  own  him,,  I  dare  say,  now,  Miles,  that  you  knew,  and 
lov<ed,  and  respected  ymtr  mother  t*'  ^ 

**  Love,  and  respect  her !  I  worshipped  her.  Marble ;  and 
she  deserved  it  all,  if  ever  human  being  did  T' 

**Yes,  yes;  I  can  understand  tkat^*  returned  Marbloj 
making  a  hole  in  the  sand  with  his  heel,  and  looking  both 
thoughtful  and  melancholy.  **  It  must  be  a  great  comfort 
to  love  and  respect  a  mother  I  IVe  seen  them,  particularly 
young  women,  that  I  thought  set  quite  as  much  store  by 
ttieir  mothers,  as  they  did  by  themselves.  Well,  no  matter ; 
I  got  into  one  of  poor  Captain  Robbins's  bk)ody  currents  at 
tfie  first  etart,  and  have  been  drifting  about  ever  since,  just 
like  the  whale-boat  with  which  wc  felt  in,  pretty  much  as 
the  wind  blew.  They  hadn't  the  decency  to  pin  even  a 
name — they  might  have  got  one  out  of  a  novel  or  a  story- 
book, you  know,  to  start  a  poor  fellow  in  life  with — to  my 
shirt;  no — they  just  set  me  afloat  on  that  bit  of  a  tomb- 
stone, and  cast  off  the  standing  part  of  what  fastened  me  to 
anything  human.  There  they  left  me,  to  generalize  on  the 
'arth  and  its  ways,  to  my  heart's  content." 

*^  And  you  were  feund  next  morning,  by  the  stone-cutter, 
when  he  came,  again,  to  use  his  chisel." 

*'  Prophecy  couldn't  have  better  foretold  what  happened. 
There  I  was  found,  sure  enough ;  and  there  I  made  my 
first  escape  from  destruction.  Seeing  the  basket,  which  it 
was  one  In  which  he  had  brought  his  own  dinner,  the 
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day  before,  and  forgolten  to  carry  away  with  him,  be  gave 
it  a  jerk  to  cast  away  the  leavings,  before  he  hainled  it  lo 
the  child  who  had  come  to  take  it  home,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  filled  again,  when  out  I  rolled  on  the  cold  ttooe. 
There  I  lay,  as  near  the  grave  as  a  tomb*stone,  wbea  I  was 
just  a  week  old." 

^*  Poor  fellow — you  could  only  know  this  by  report,  bow* 
ever.    And  what  was  done  with  you  1" 

'*  I  suppogie,  if  the  truth  were  known,  my  father  was 
somewhere  about  that  yard ;  and  little  do  I  envy  the  old 
gentleman  his  feelings,  if  he  reflected  much,  over  matters 
and  things.  I  was  sent  to  the  Aims-House,  however ;  stone- 
cutters being  natVally  hard-hearted,  I  suppose.  The  fact 
that  I  was  led  among  such  people,  makes  me  think  so  much 
the  more,  that  my  own  father  must  have  been  one  of  them, 
or  it  never  could  have  happened.  At  all  events,  I  was  soon 
rated  on  the  Aims-House  books ;  and  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  give  me  some  name.  I  w£is  No.  19,  for  about  a 
week ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  days,  I  became  Moses  Marble." 

"  It  was.  an  odd  selection,  that  your  *•  sponsors  in  bep- 
tbm*  made  1" 

**  Somewhat  —  Moses  came  from  the  scriptures,  they  tell 
me ;  there  being  a  person  of  that  name,  as  I  understand, 
who  was  turned  adrift  pretty  much  as  I  was,  myself." 

"  Why,  yes — so  far  as  Uje  basket  and  the  abandonment 
were  concerned;  but  he  was  put  aOoat  fairly,  and  not 
clapped  on  a  tomb-stone,  as  if  to  threaten  him  with  tb0 
grave  at  the  very  outset." 

"  Well,  Tombstone  came  very  near  being  my  name.  A 
first,  they  thought  of  giving  me  the  name  of  the  man  for 
whom  the  stone  was  intended ;  but,  that  being  Zollickofi^, 
the^  thought  I  never  should  be  able  to  spell  it.  Then  came 
Tombstone,  which  they  thought  melancholy,  and  so  they 
called  me  Marble ;  consaiting,  I  suppose,  it  would  make  me 

"  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Aims-House,  and  at 
what  age  did  you  first  go  to  sea  ?" 

^<  I  staid  among  them  the  public  feeds,  until  I  was  eight 
years  old,  and  then  I  took  a  hazy  day  to  cut  adrifl  firom 
charity.  At  that  time,  Miles,  our  country  belonged  to  the 
British — or  they  treated  it  as  if  it  did,  though  I  've  h«uc4 
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wiser  men  than  myself  say,  it  was  always  our  own,  the 
king  of  England  only  happening  to  be  our  king — but  I  was 
born  a  British  sutject,  and  being  now  just  forty,  you  can 
understand  I  went  to  sea  several  years  before  the  revo- 
lution.*' 

*'  True-*-you  must  have  seen  strvice  in  that  war,  on  one 
side,  or  the  other  f' 

*'  If  you  say  hMh  sides,  you  Ml  not  be  out  of  the  way.  In 
1775,  I  was  a  foretop-man  in  the  Romeny  50,  where  I 
i^niained  until  I  was  transferred  to  the  Connecticut  74—^ 

**  The  what?'*  said  I,  in  surprise.  ''  Had  the  English  a 
line*of*battle  ship  called  the  Connecticut?" 

**  As  near  as  I  could  make  it  out :  I  always  thought  it  a 
big  compliment  for  John  Bull  to  pay  the  Yankees." 

**  Perhaps  the  name  of  your  ship  was  the  Carnatic  7  Hie 
sounds  are  not  unlike." 

"  Blast  me,  if  I  don't  think  you've  hit  it.  Miles.  Well, 
I  'm  glad  of  it,  for  I  run  fh>m  the  ship,  and  I  shouldn't  half 
Kke  the  thought  oPserving  a  countryman  such  a  trick.  Yes, 
I  then  got  on  board  of  one  of  our  sloops,  and  tried  my  hand 
at  Siettling  the  account  with  my  old  masters.  I  was  taken 
prisoner  for  my  pains,  but  worried  through  the  war  without 
getting  my  neck  stretched.  They  wanted  to  make  it  out, 
on  board  the  old  Jarsey,  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  but  I 
told  'em  just  to  prove  it.  Let  'em  only  prove  where  I  was 
bom,  I  se^id,  and  I  would  give  it  up.  I  was  ready  to  be 
haneed,  if  they  could  only  prove  where  I  was  born.  D — — e, 
but  I  sometimes  thought  I  never  tooi  born,  at  all.*' 

'*  You  are  surely  an  American,  Marble  ?  A  Manhattanesdi 
born  and  educated  ?" 

**  Why,  as  it  is  not  likely  any  person  would  import  a 
child  a  week  old,  to  plant  it  on  a  tombstone,  I  conclude  I 
am.  Yes,  I  must  be  that ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought 
of  laying  claim  to  the  property  of  Trinity  Church,  on  the 
strength  of  my  birth-right.  Well,  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
over,  and  I  got  out  of  prison,  and  that  was  shortly  afler  you 
were  born,  Captain  Wallingford,  I  went  to  work  regularly, 
and  have  been  ever  since  sarving  as  dickey,  or  chief-mate 
on  board  of  some  craft  or  other.  I(  I  had  no  family  bosom 
to  go  into,  as  a  restiuff-place,  I  had  my  bosom  to  fill:  with 
solul  beef  and  pork,  and  that  is  not  to  be  done  by  id\ftti»M^r 
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**  And,  all  this  timoy  my  good  friend*  ^ou  have  been  fir* 
log,  as  it  might  be,  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  relative  of 
any  sort  ?" 

*'  As  sure  as  you  are  there.  Oflen  .and  ofleo,  bave  I 
walked  through  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  said  to  my* 
■elf,  Among  all  these  people,  there  is  not  one  that  I  can  eall 
a  relation.     My  blood  is  m  no  man's  veins,  but  my  own." 

This  was  said  with  a  bitter  sadness,  that  surprised  me. 
Obdurate,  and  insensible  to  suffering  as  Marble  had  ever 
appeared  to  me,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  him  giving  sudh 
evidence  of  feeling.  I  was  then  young,  but  now  am  old  ,* 
and  one  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened, is  not  to  judse  of  men  by  appearances.  So  much 
aensibility  is  hidden  beneath  assumed  indifierenoe,  so  much 
miflfering  really  exists  behind  smiling  countenances,  and  so 
little  does  the  exterior  tell  the  true  story  of  all  that  is  to  be 
fimnd  within,  that  I  am  now  slow  to  yield  credence  to  the 
lying  surfaces  of  things.  Most  of  all  had  I  learned  to  con- 
iemn  that  heartless  injustice  of  the  world,  that  renders  it  so 
prompt  to  decide,  on  rumour  and  conjectures,  constituting 
Itself  a  judge  from  which  there  shall  be  no  appeal,  in  cases 
in  which  it  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine,  and  which 
It  had  not  even  the  power  to  examine  evidence. 

<<  We  are  all  of  the  same  family,  my  friend,"  I  answered, 
ivith  a  good  design  at  least,  "  though  a  little  separated  by 
'time  and  accidents." 

"Family! — Yes,  I  belong  to  my  own  family.  I'm  a 
more  important  man  in  my  family,  than  Bonaparte  is  in 
hb ;  for  I  am  all  in  all ;  ancestors,  present  time  and  pos- 
terity I" 

"It  is,  at  least,  your  own  fault  you  are  the  last ;  why  not 
iBiarnr  and  have  children  T 

'  "  Because  my  parents  did  not  set  me  the  example,"  an- 
imered  Marble,  almost  fiercely.  Then  clapping  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  in  a  friendly  way,  as  if  to  soothe  me  after 
so  sharp  a  rejoinder,  he  added  iri  a  gentler  tone — "  Come, 
Miles,  the  Major  and  his  daughter  will  want  Iheir  break- 
fasts, and  we  had  better  join  them.  Talking  of  matrimony, 
there's  the  girl  for  you,  my  boy,  thrown  into  your  arms 
almost  nat'rally,  as  one  might  say." 

"  I  am  far  from  being  so  sure  of  that,  MarUe,"  I  an- 
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■wered,  as  both  benn  to  walk  slowly  towards  the  teat 
*<  Major  Morton  mi^  not  think  it  an  hoaour,  in  the  first . 
place,  to  let  his  daiigbter  marry  a  Yankee  sailor." 

"  Not  such  a  one  as  myself,  perhaps ;  but  why  not  one 
like  you?  How  many  generations  have  there  been  of  you, 
now,  at  the  plaoe  you  call  Clawbonny  ?" 

«  Four,  from  father  to  son,  and  all  of  us  Miles  Walling* 
fords," 

''Well,  the  old  Spanish  proverb  says  'it  takes  three 
generations  to  make  «  gentleman ;'  and  here  you  have  four 
to  start  upon.  In  my  family,  all  the  generations  have  been 
on  the  seune  level,  and  I  count  myself  old  in  my  sphere." 

'^  It  is  odd  that  a  man  lake  you  should  know  anything  of 
old  Spanish  proverbs  1" 

;  "  What  1  Of  mtch  a  proverb,  think  you.  Miles  t  A  man 
-without  even  a  father  or  mother-— who  never  had  either,  as 
one  may  say — and  he  not  remember  such  a  proverb  1  Eioy, 
boy,  I  never  forget  anything  that  so  plainly  recalls  the 
tombrstone,  and  the  basket,  and  the  Akns-House,  and  Moses, 
and  the  names !" 

"  But  Miss  Merton  might  object  to  the  present  genera^ 
tioD,"  I  resumed,  willing  to  draw  my  companion  from  his 
bitter  thoaghts,  "however  favourably  disposed  her  fiither 
might  prove  to  the  last." 

"That  will  be  your  own  fault,  then.  Here  you  have 
her,  out  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  all  to  yourself;  and  if  you 
cannot  tell  your  own  story,  and  that  in  a  way  to  make  her 
believe  it,  you  are  not  the  lad  I  take  you  for." 

I  made  an  evasive  and  laughing  answer ;  but,  being  quite 
near  the  tent  by  this  time,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the 
discourse.  The  reader  may  think  it  odd,  but  that  was  the 
very  first  time  the  possibility  of  my  marrying  Emily  Merton 
ever  crossed  my  mind.  In  London,  I  had  r^arded  her  as 
an  agreeable  acquaintance,  with  just  as  much  of  the  colour- 
ing of  romance  and  of  the  sentimental  about  our  intercourse, 
as  is  common  with  youths  of  nineteen  and  girls  a  little 
younger;  but  as  nothing  more.  When  we  met  on  the 
island,  Emily  appeared  to  me  like  a  friend — di  female  friend 
— and,  of  course,  one  to  be  viewed  with  peculiarly  softened 
feelings ;  still,  as  only  a  friend.  During  the  month  we  had 
just  passed  in  the  same  ship,  this  tie  had  gradually  strength- 
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one  of  you.  Well,  that*s  the  whole  story.  We  could  no* 
find  yon,  and  I  stuck  by  the  ship  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
there  was  no  choice  between  that  and  jumping  orerboard  2 
and  here  has  the  Lord  brought  us  together  again,  though 
we  are  erery  inch  of  fire  hundred  miles  from  the  place 
where  we  parted." 

I  then  took  Marble  below,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had 
occurred  since  the  separation.  He  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest,  manifesting  the  strongest  sympathy  hi  our  success. 
Nothing  but  expressions  of  gratification  escaped  him,  until  I 
remarked,  as  I  concluded  my  account — 

"  And  here  is  the  ofd  ship  for  you,  sir,  just  as  we  lost 
her ;  and  glad  am  !  to  see  her  once  more  in  so  good  hands." 

•*  Who  put  ttiat  Woody  poop  on  her,  you  or  the  French- 
man, Miles  f  * 

"  The  Frenchman.  Now  it  is  peace,  however,  it  is  no 
great  matter ;  and  the  cabin  is  very  convenient  for  the  Major 
and  his  daughter." 

**  It 's  just  like  'em !  Spoiling  the  neatest  quarter-deck  on 
the  ocean,  with  a  bloody  supernumerary  cabin !" 

^  Well,  sir,  as  you  are  master  now,  you  can  have  it  all 
cut  away  again,  if  you  think  proper." 

"  I !  I  cut  away  anything !  I  take  the  command  of  this 
ship  from  the  man  who  has  so  fairly  won  it !  If  I  do,  may 
I  bed d!" 

"  Captain  Marble !  Tou  astonish  me  by  this  language, 
sir ;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  momentary  feeling,  of 
which  your  own  good  sense — nay,  even  your  duty  to  the 
owners — will  cause  you  to  get  rid." 

"You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  Master 
Miles  Wallingford,"  answered  Marble,  solemnly.  "  I  thought 
of  all  this  the  moment  I  recognised  the  ship,  and  that  was 
ad  soon  as  I  saw  her ;  and  my  mind  was  made  up  from  that 
instant.  I  cannot  be  so  mean  as  to  come  in  at  the  seventh 
hour,  and  profit  by  your  courage  and  skill.  Besides,  I  have 
no  legal  right  to  command  here.  The  ship  was  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemyls  hands,  and  she  conies 
under  the  usual  laws  of  recapture  and  salvage." 

"  But  the  owners,  Captain  Marble— remember  there  n  a 
cargo  to  be  taken  in  at  Canton,  and  there  are  heavy  interests 
at  stake." 
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('  By  George,  that  would  make  me  so  much  the  more  firm. 
From  the  first,  I  have  thought  matters  would  be  better  in 
your  hands  than  mine ;  you  have  an  edication,  and  that 's  a 
wonderful  thing.  Miles.  As  to  sailing  a  ship,  or  stowing 
her,  or  taking  care  of  her  b  heavy  weather,  or  finding  my 
way  across  an  ocean,  I  Ml  turn  my  back  on  no  man ;  but 
it 's  a  different  thing  when  it  comes  to  figures  and  calcula- 
tions." 

<'  You  disappoint  me  greatly  in  all  this,  sir ;  we  have  gone 
through  BO  much  together " 

"  We  did  not  go  through  the  recapture  of  thU  vessel  to- 
gether, boy." 

'<  But  it  was  ycur  thought,  and,  but  for  an  accident,  would 
have  be^a  yoyr  deed.^^ 

"  I  don't  know  that ;  I  have  reflected  coolly  in  the  matter, 
after  I  got  over  my  mortification ;  and  1  think  we  should 
have  been  flogged,  had  we  attacked  the  French  at  sea.  Your 
own  plan  was  better,  and  capitally  carried  out.  Harkee, 
Miles,  this  much  will  I  do,  and  not  a  jot  more.  You  are 
bound  to  the  island,  I  take  it  for  granted,  to  pick  up  odds 
and  ends ;  and  then  you  sail  for  Canton  ?"  . 

^<  Precisely — ^I  am  glad  you  approve  of  it,  as  you  roust  by 
filing  into  it  so  readily." 

*^  Well,  at  the  island,  fill  up  the  schooner  with  such  arti- 
cles as  will  be  of  no  use  at  Canton.  Let  her  take  in  the 
copper,  the  English  ffoods,  and  the  like  of  that ;  and  I  will 
carry  her  home,  white  you  can  pursue  the  v'y'ge  in  the 
ship,  as  you  alone  have  a  right  to  do." 

No  arguments  of  min^  could  turn  Marble  from  his  reso- 
lution. I  fought  him  all  day  on  the  subject,  and  at  night 
he  was  put  in  command  of  the  "  Pretty  Poll,"  with  our  old 
secood-mate  for  his  first  officer. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

•Thoa  ihak  leek  tiw  beach  of  nnd. 
Where  the  water  boundi  the  elfin  land ; 
Thou  ahalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 
Till  the  ftnrgeon  leaps  in  the  fight  moonahine.** 


There  is  but  a  word  to  say  of  the  whaler.  We  spoke 
her,  of  course,  and  parted,  learing  her  her  boat.  She 
passed  half  an  hour,  close  to  us,  and  then  went  after  her 
whale.  When  we  lost  sight  of  her,  she  was  cutting  in  the 
fish,  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  As  for  our- 
selves,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  for  the  island. 

Nothing  worth  relating  occurred  during  the  remainder  of 
the  passage.  We  reached  our  place  of  destination  ten  days 
afte^we  found  Marble;  and  carried  both  the  ship  and 
schooner  into  the  lagoon,  without  any  hesitation  or  difficulty. 
Everything  was  fi^nd  precisely  as  we  had  left  it;  two 
months  having  passed  as  quietly  as  an  hour.  The  tents 
were  standing,  the  different  objects  lay  where  they  had  been 
hastily  dropped  at  our  hurried  departure,  and  everything 
denoted  the  unchangeable  character  of  an  unbroken  solitude. 
Time  and  the  seasons  could  alone  have  produced  any  sensi- 
ble  alteration.  Even  the  wreck  had  neither  shifted  her  bed, 
nor  suftered  injury.  There  she  lay,  seemingly  an  immova- 
Ue  fixture  on  the  rocks,  and  as  likely  to  last,  as  any  other 
of  the  durable  things  around  her. 

It  is  always  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  confinement  of  a 
ship,  even  if  it  be  only  to  stroll  along  the  vacant  sands  of 
some  naked  beach.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  were  secured, 
we  poured  ashore  in  a  body,  and  the  people  were  given  a 
holiday.  There  was  no  longer  an  enemy  to  apprehend; 
and  we  all  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  movement,  and  the  free- 
dom from  care  that  accompanied  our  peculiar  situation. 
Some  prepared  lines  and  commenced  fishing  ;  others  hauled 
the  seme;  while  the  less  industriously  disposed  lounged 
about,  selected  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut  treOy  or  hunted  for 


shells,  of  which  there  were  many,  and  those  extremely 
beautiful,  scattered  along  the  inner  and  outer  beachesi  or 
lying*  viaiUe,  just  within  the  wash  of  the  water.  I  ordered 
two  or  three  of  the  hands  to  make  a  collection  for  Claw* 
bonny ;  payip^  them,  as  a. matter  of  course,  for  their  extra 
servioea.  TWr  success  was  gre^;  and  I  still  possess  the 
fruits  of  their  search,  as  naemorials  of  my  youthful 
adventures. 

Emily  and  her  maid  took  possession  of  their  old  tent% 
neither  of  which  had  been  disturbed ;  and  I  directed  that' 
the  necessary  articles  of  furniture  should  be  landed  for  their 
use.  As  we  intended  to  remain  eight  or  ten  days  at  Marfola* 
Land,  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  make  ourselTes^ 
comfortable ;  and  the  crew  were  permitted  to  bring  such 
things  ashore  as  they  desired,  care  being  had  for  the  neces- 
sary duties  of  the  ships.  Since  quitting  London,  we  had 
been  prisoners,  with  the  short  interval  of  our  former  visit  to 
this  place,  and  it  was  now  deemed  wisest  to  give  the  people 
a  little  relaxation.  To  all  this,  I  was  advised  by  Marble ; 
who,  though  a  severe,  and  so  oflen  seemingly  an  obduraCo 
man,  was  m  the  main  disposed  to  grant  as  much  indulgence, 
at  suitable  moments,  as  any  officer  I  ever  sailed  with.  There 
was  an  ironical  severity,  at  times,  about  the  man,  which 
misled  superficial  observers.  I  have  heard  of  a  waggish 
boatswain  in  the  navy,  who,  when  disposed  to  menace  tho 
crew  with  some  of  his  official  visitations,  used  to  cry  out, 
^  Fellow-citizens,  I  *m  coming  among  you ;"  and  the  anec- 
dote never  recurs  to  my  mind,  without  bringing  Marble  back 
to  my  recollection.  When  in  spirits,  he  had  much  of  this 
bitter  irony  in  his  manner ;  and  bis  own  early  experience' 
had  rendered  him  somewhat  insensible  to  profenianal  suf- 
fering ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  alwajrs  thought  him  a  humane 
man. 

We  went  into  the  lagoon,  before  the  sun  had  risen ;  and 
before  the  breakfast  hour  of  those  who  lived  aA,  we  had 
everything  landed  that  was  necessary,  and  were  in  posses- 
sion of  our  tents.  I  had  ordered  Neb  to  attend  particularly 
to  the  wants  of  the  Mortons ;  and,  precisely  as  the  bell  of 
ibo  ship  struck  eight,  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  meant  eight 
oV*lock,  the  Mack  cane  with  the  major's  compliments,  inii* 
5* 
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vitiDg  "  CajptaivP  Wallingford  and  "  Captain''  Marble  to 
breakfast. 

<<  So  it  goes,  Miles,"  added  my  companioo,  after  promis- 
ing  to  join  the  party  in  a  few  moments,  '*  Tbw  urraoge- 
ment  about  the  schooner  leaves  us  both  captains»  and  pre- 
vents anything  like  your  downhill  work,  which  b  almys 
unpleasant  business.  Oopkiin  Marble  and  CapUuM  Wal- 
lingford sound  well;  and  I  hope  they  may  long  sail  in 
company.  But  natur'  or  art  never  meant  me  for  a 
oaptain." 

<'  Well,  admitting  this,  where  there  are  two  captains,  one 
must  outrank  the  other,  and  the  senior  commands.  Tou 
should  be  called  Commodore  Marble." 

"  None  of  your  pleasantry.  Miles,"  returned  Marble,  with 
a  severe  look  and  a  shake  of  the  head ;  *Mt  is  by  your  fa- 
vour, and  I  hope  by  your  good  opinion,  that  I  am  master 
of  even  that  little,  half*bk)oded,  part.  French,  part  Yankee, 
schooner.  It  is  my  second,  and  I  think  it  will  be  my  last 
command.  I  have  generalized  over  my  life,  upon  a  large 
scale,  within  the  last  ten  days,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Lord  created  me  to  be  your  mate,  and  odt 
you  to  be  mine.  When  natur^  means  a  man  for  anything 
particular,  she  doesn't  set  him  adrift  among  human  beings, 
as  I  was  set  adrifl." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir — ^perhaps  you  will  give  me 
an  outline  of  your  history ;  and  then  all  will  be  plain," 

•  "  Miles,  oblige  me  in  one  particular -~  it  will  cost  you  no 
great  struggle,  and  will  considerably  relieve  my  mind." 

-."  You  have  only  to  name  it,  sir,  to  be  certain  it  will  be 
done." 

^'Drop  that  bloody  «tr,  then;  it's  unbecoming  now,  as 
between  you  and  me.  Call  me  Marble,  or  Moses ;  as  I  call 
you.  Miles." 

"  Well,  be  it  so.  Now  for  this  history  of  yours,  which 
you  have  promised  to  give  me,  by  Uie  way,  any  time  these 
two  years." 

^*  It  can  be  told  in  a  few  words ;  and  I  hope  it  may  be  of 
service.  A  human  life,  properly  generalized  on,  is  at  any 
time  as  good  as  most  sermons.  It  is  full  of  what  I  call  the 
morality  of  idees.  I  suppose  you  know  to  what  I  owe  mj 
names  t*' 
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^  Not  I — ^to  your  sponsors  in  baptism,  like  all  Ihe  rest  of 
as,  I  suppose.** 

*'  You  're  nearer  the  truth  than  you  may  imagme,  this 
time,  boy.  1  was  found,  a  child  of  a  week  old,  they  tell  me, 
lying  IB  a  basket,  one  pleasant  morning,  in  a  stone-cutter's 
yard,  oo  the  Nogrth  River  side  of  the  town,  placed  upon  a 
bit  of  stone  that  wets  hewing  out  ibr  the  head  of  a  grave, 
in  order,  as  1  suppose,  that  the  workmen  would  be  sure  to 
iind  me,  when  i&ey  mustered  at  their  work.  Although  I 
have  passed  for  a  down-easter,  having  sailed  in  their  craft 
in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  I  'm  in  truth  York  bom.** 

"And  is  tais  all  you  know  of  your  origin,  my  dear 
Marble?" 

"  AH  I  toont  to  know,  afler  such  a  hint  A  man  is  never 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  parents  who  are  afraid 
to  own  him*  I  dare  say,  now.  Miles,  that  yoci  knew,  and 
lov<ed,  and  respected  ymtr  mother  ?"  ^ 

**  Love,  and  respect  her  !  I  worshipped  her.  Marble ;  and 
she  deserved  it  all,  if  ever  human  being  did  T' 

"Yes,  yes;  I  can  understand  tkat^^  returned  Marble^ 
making  a  hole  in  the  sand  with  his  heel,  and  looking  both 
thoughtful  and  melancholy.  **  It  must  be  a  great  comfort 
to  love  and  respect  a  mother !  IVe  seen  them,  particularly 
young  women,  that  I  thought  set  quite  as  much  store  by 
their  mothers,  as  they  did  by  themselves.  Well,  no  matter ; 
I  got  into  one  of  poor  Captain  Robbins's  bkx)dy  currents  at 
the  first  start,  and  have  been  drifting  about  ever  since,  just 
like  the  whale-boat  with  which  wc  fell  in,  pretty  much  as 
the  wind  blew.  They  hadn't  the  decency  to  pin  even  a 
name — they  might  have  got  one  out  of  a  novel  or  a  story- 
book, you  know,  to  start  a  poor  fellow  in  life  with — to  my 
shirt ;  no — they  just  set  me  afloat  on  that  bit  of  a  tomb- 
stone, and  cast  off  the  standing  part  of  what  fastened  me  to 
anything  human.  There  they  left  me,  to  generalize  on  the 
'arth  and  its  ways,  to  my  heart's  content." 

"  And  you  were  found  next  morning,  by  the  stone-cutter, 
when  he  came,  again,  to  use  his  chisel." 

"  Prophecy  couldn't  have  better  foretold  what  happened. 
There  I  was  found,  sure  enough;  and  there  I  made  wj 
first  escape  from  destruction.  Seeinff  the  baakflttwUch  A 
fleems  was  one  in  whidi  he  had  broa^B  !■■  ovn 'dtasiri  tlp| 
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day  before,  and  forgotten  to  carry  away  with  him,  he  gave 
it  a  jerk  to  cast  away  the  leavings,  before  he  handed  it  to 
the  child  who  had  come  to  take  it  home,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  filled  again,  when  out  I  rolled  on  the  cold  stone. 
There  I  lay,  as  near  the  grave  as  a  tomb*stone,  when  I  was 
just  a  week  old." 

^^  Poor  fellow — you  could  only  know  this  by  report,  bow- 
ever.    And  what  was  done  with  you  ?" 

'^  I  suppo^,  if  the  truth  were  known,  my  father  was 
somewhere  about  that  yard ;  and  little  do  I  envy  the  old 
gentleman  his  feelings,  if  he  reflected  much,  over  matters 
and  things.  I  was  sent  to  the  Ahns-House,  however ;  stone- 
cutters being  naturally  hard-hearted,  I  suppose.  The  fact 
that  I  was  lefl  among  such  people,  makes  me  think  so  much 
the  more,  that  my  own  father  must  have  been  one  of  them, 
or  it  never  could  have  happened.  At  all  events,  I  was  soon 
rated  on  tbe  Aims-House  books ;  and  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  give  me  some  name.  I  was  No.  19,  for  about  a 
week ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  days,  I  became  Moses  Marble." 

'*  It  was.  an  odd  selection,  that  your  *  sponsors  in  hep* 
tism'  made  I" 

"  Somewhat  —  Moses  came  from  the  scriptur's,  they  tell 
me ;  there  being  a  person  bf  that  name,  as  I  understand, 
who  was  turned  adrifl  pretty  much  as  I  was,  myself." 

*'  Why,  yes — so  far  as  the  basket  and  the  abandonment 
were  concerned ;  but  he  was  put  afloat  fairly,  and  not 
clapped  on  a  tomb-stone,  as  if  to  threaten  him  with  tbo 
grave  at  the  very  outset." 

"  Well,  Tombstone  came  very  near  being  my  name.  A 
first,  they  thought  of  giving  me  the  name  of  the  man  for 
whom  the  stone  was  intended ;  but,  that  being  ZoUickoflfer, 
they  thought  I  never  should  be  able  to  spell  it.  Then  came 
Tombstone,  whk^h  they  thought  melancholy,  and  so  they 
called  me  Marble ;  consaiting,  I  suppose,  it  would  make  nm 

<'  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Aims-House,  and  at 
what  age  did  you  first  go  to  sea  ?" 

^'  I  staid  among  them  the  public  feeds,  until  I  was  eight 
years  old,  and  then  I  took  a  hazy  day  to  cut  adrifl  from 
charity.  At  that  time.  Miles,  our  country  belonged  to  the 
British — or  they  treated  it  as  if  it  dkl,  though  f't€  hMurd 
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wiser  men  than  myself  aay,  it  was  always  our  own,  iba 
king  of  England  only  happening  to  be  our  king — but  I  was 
bora  a  British  sul^t,  and  being  now  juat  forty,  you  can 
understand  I  went  to  sea  several  years  before  tlie  revo- 
lution." 

"  True— you  must  baye  seen  ssrvice  in  that  war,  on  one 
sifte,  or  the  other  T" 

"  If  you  say  bolh  sidei)  you  'II  not  be  out  of  the  way.  In 
1775,  f  was  a  forett^man  in  the  Romeny  60,  where  I 
remained  until  I  was  transferred  to  the  Connecticut  74—** 

"  The  what  ?"  said  I,  in  surprise.  "Had  the  English  a 
line-of>batlle  ship  called  the  Connecticut  1" 

"  As  near  as  I  could  make  it  out :  I  always  thought  it  a 
big  compliment  for  John  Bull  to  pay  the  Yankees." 

"Perhaps  the  naTiw  of  your  ship  was  the  CamaticT  Tho 
sounds  are  not  unlike." 

"  Blast  me,  if  I  don't  think  you've  hit  it,  Miles.  Well, 
1  'm  glad  of  it,  for  I  run  from  the  ship,  and  1  shouldn't  half 
like  ihe  thought  oTserving  a  countrrman  such  a  trick.  Yes, 
I  then  got  on  board  of  one  of  our  sloops,  and  tried  my  ban4 
Bt  Kttling  the  account  with  my  old  masters.  I  was  taken 
prisoner  for  my  pains,  but  worried  through  the  war  without 
getting  my  neck  stretched.  They  wanted  to  make  it  out, 
on  b(wrd  the  old  Jarsey,  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  but  1 
told  'em  just  to  prove  it.  Let  'em  only  prove  where  I  waa 
bom,  I  said,  and  I  would  give  it  up.  I  was  ready  to  be 
hanged,  if  they  could  only  prove  where  I  was  born.  D  e, 
but  1  sometimes  thought  I  never  was  born,  at  all." 

"  Tou  are  surely  an  American,  Marble  1  A  Manhattanesa, 
bom  and  educated  1" 

"  Whyi  as  it  ia  oet  likely  any  person  would  import  a 
child  a  week  old,  to  plant  it  on  a  tombstone,  I  conclude  I 
am.  Yes,  I  must  be  that;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought 
of  laying  claim  to  the  properhr  of  Trinity  Church,  on  the 
strength  of  my  birth-right.  Well,  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
over,  and  I  got  out  of  prison,  and  that  was  shortly  afler  you 
were  bom,  Captain  Wallingford,  I  went  to  work  regularly, 
end  have  been  ever  since  aarving  as  dickey,  or  chief-mate 
on  board  of  some  crall  or  other.  If  I  had  no  ftiniily  bosotn 
to  go  into,  as  a  resUiiB-place,  1  hadj 
solid  beefiBd  pork,  and  that  is  — '  "™ 
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*'  And,  all  this  time,  my  good  friendt  tou  haVe  been  lir* 
ing,  as  it  might  be,  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  relative  of 
any  sort  ?" 

**  As  sure  as  you  are  there.  Oflen  ^and  oflen,  have  I 
walked  through  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  said  to  my* 
self,  Among  all  these  people,  there  is  not  one  that  I  can  tall 
a  relation.     My  blood  is  m  no  man's  veins,  but  my  own." 

This  was  said  with  a  bitter  sadness,  that  surprised  me. 
Obdurate,  and  insensible  to  sufi^ing  as  Marble  had  ever 
appeared  to  me,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  him  giving  sudh 
evidence  of  feeling.  I  was  then  young,  but  now  am  old ; 
and  one  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened,  is  not  to  judse  of  men  by  appearances.  So  much 
sensibility  is  hidden  beneath  assumed  indiSerence,  so  much 
feuiifering  really  exists  behind  smiling  countenances,  and  so 
little  does  the  exterior  tell  the  true  story  of  all  that  is  to  be 
found  within,  that  I  am  now  slow  to  yield  credence  to  the 
lying  surfaces  of  things.  Most  of  all  had  I  learned  to  con- 
aemn  that  heartless  injustice  of  the  world,  that  rendeiB  it  so 
prompt  to  decide,  on  rumour  and  conjectures,  constituting 
Itself  a  judge  from  which  there  shall  be  no  appeal,  in  cases 
in  which  it  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine,  and  which 
h  had  not  even  the  power  to  examine  evidence. 

<(  We  are  all  of  the  same  family,  my  friend,"  I  answered, 
with  a  good  design  at  least,  "  though  a  little  separated  by 
time  and  accidents." 

"Family! — Yes,  I  belong  to  my  own  family.  I'm  a 
more  important  man  in  my  family,  than  Bonaparte  is  in 
his ;  for  I  am  all  in  all ;  ancestors,  present  time  and  pos« 
terity !" 

"  It  is,  at  least,  your  own  fault  you  are  the  last ;  why  not 
jmarry  and  have  children  T 

•  "  Because  my  parents  did  not  set  me  the  example,"  an- 
swered Marble,  almost  fiercely.  Then  clapping  his  band 
on  my  shoulder,  in  a  friendly  way,  as  if  to  soothe  me  afler 
so  sharp  a  rejoinder,  he  added  iri  a  gentler  tone — "  Come, 
Miles,  the  Major  and  his  daughter  will  want  iheir  break- 
fasts, and  we  had  better  join  them.  Talking  of  matrimony, 
there 's  the  girl  for  you,  my  boy,  thrown  into  your  arms 
almost  nat'rally,  as  one  might  say." 
"  I  am  far  from  being  so  sure  of  that.  Marble,"  I  an- 
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swered,  as  both  began  to  walk  slowly  towards  the  tent. 
*'  Major  Merton  mi^  not  think  it  an  hoaour,  in  the  first . 
place,  to  let  his  daughter  marry  a  Yankee  sailor." 

"  Not  such  a  one  as  myself,  perhaps ;  but  why  not  one 
like  you  ?  How  many  generations  have  there  been  of  you, 
now,  at  the  place  you  call  Clawbonny  1" 

"  Four,  from  father  to  son,  and  all  of  us  Miles  Walling* 
fords," 

"Well,  the  old  Spanish  proverb  says  'it  takes  three 
generations  to  make  a  gentleman ;'  and  here  you  have  font 
to  start  upon.  In  my  family,  all  the  generations  have  been 
on  the  same  level,  and  I  count  myself  old  in  my  sphere." 

'*  It  is  odd  that  a  man  like  you  should  know  anything  of 
old  Spanish  proverbs  1" 

"  What  ?  Of  such  a  proverb,  think  you.  Miles  t  A  man 
with^jut  even  a  father  or  mother — who  never  had  either,  as 
one  may  say — and  he  not  remember  such  a  proverb  i  Boy, 
boy,  I  never  forget  anything  that  so  plainly  recalls  the 
tomb-stone,  and  the  basket,  and  the  Aims-House,  and  Moses, 
and  the  names !" 

"  But  Miss  Merton  might  object  to  the  present  genera^ 
tion,"  I  resumed,  willing  to  draw  my  companion  fii^om  his 
bitter  thoughts,  "however  favourably  disposed  her  father 
might  prove  to  the  last." 

"That  will  be  your  own  fault,  then.  Here  you  have 
her,  out  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  all  to  yourself;  and  if  you 
cannot  tell  your  own  story,  and  that  in  a  way  to  make  her 
believe  it,  you  are  not  the  lad  I  take  you  for." 

I  made  an  evasive  and  laughing  answer ;  but,  being  quite 
near  the  tent  by  this  time,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the 
discourse.  The  reader  may  think  it  odd,  but  that  was  the 
very  first  time  the  possibility  of  my  marrying  Emily  Merton 
ever  crossed  my  mind.  In  Londk>n,  I  had  regarded  her  as 
an  agreeable  acquaintance,  with  just  as  much  of  the  colour- 
ing of  romance  and  of  the  sentimental  about  our  intercourse, 
as  is  common  with  youths  of  nineteen  and  girls  a  little 
younger;  but  as  nothing  more.  When  we  met  on  the 
island,  Emily  appeared  to  me  like  a  friend — a  female  friend 
— and,  of  course,  one  to  be  viewed  with  peculiarly  softened 
feelings ;  still,  as  only  a  friend.  During  the  month  we  had 
just  passed  in  the  same  ship,  this  tie  had  gradually  strength- 
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ened;  and  I  confess  to  a  perfect  oooaeiousness  of  thora 
being  on  board  k  pretty  girl  in  her  Dineteenth  year,  of  agree- 
able manners,  delicate  sentiments,  and  one  whose  presence 
gave  the  Crisis  a  charm  she  certainly  nerer  enjoyed  during 
poor  Captain  Williams's  time.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
there  was  something — though  what  that  something  was,  I 
did  not  then  know  myself — which  preTented  me  from  abso- 
lutely falling  in  love  with  my  fair  guest.  Nevertheless, 
Marble's  suggestion  was  not  unpleasant  to  me ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  rather  conduoed  to  the  satisfection  of  my  pre* 
aent  visit. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  our  hosts,  who  always  seemed 
to  remember  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance,  when 
Marble  and  myself  visited  them  tc^ether.  The  breakfast 
had  a  little  of  the  land  about  it ;  for  Mobs.  Le  Gompte's 
garden  still  produced  a  few  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce, 
pepper-grass,  radishes,  &c  ;  nnost  of  which,  however,  bad 
sown  themselves.  Three  or  four  fowls,  too,  that  he  had  left 
on  the  island  in  the  hurry  of  his  departure,  had  begun  to 
lay ;  and  Neb  having  found  a  nest,  we  had  the  very  unusual 
treat  of  fresh  eggs.  I  presume  no  one  will  deny  that  they 
were  sufficiently  **  country-laid." 

*'  Emily  and  myself  consider  ourselves  as  old  residents 
here,"  the  Major  observed,  as  he  gazed  around  him,  the  table 
being  set  in  the  open  air,  under  some  trees ;  "  and  I  could 
almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  remain  on  this  beautiful  island 
for  the  reniainder  of  my  days — quite,  I  think,  were  it  not  for 
my  poor  girl,  who  might  find  the  society  of  her  old  father 
rather  dull  work,  at  her  time  of  life." 

"  Well,  Major,"  said  Marble,  «*  you  have  only  to  let  your 
taste  be  known,  to  have  the  choice  among  all  our  youngsters 
to  be  her  companion.  There  is  Mr.  Takott,  a  well-edicated 
and  mannerly  lad  enough,  and  of  good  connexkms,  they 
tell  me ;  and  as  for  Captain  Wallingford  here,  I  will  answer 
for  him.  My  life  on  it,  he  would  give  op  Clawbonny,  and 
the  property  on  which  he  is  the  fourth  of  his  name,  to  be 
king,  or  Prince  of  Wales  of  this  island,  with  such  com- 
pany !" 

Now,  it  was  Marble,  and  not  I,  who  made  this  speech ; 
and  yet  I  heartily  wished  it  unsaid.  It  made  me  feel  foolish, 
and  I  dare  say  it  made  me  took  foolish ;  and  I  know  il 
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ttMMed  Emily  to  Uudi.  Poor  girl  1  she,  who  blushed  so 
easily,  and  was  so  sensitive,  and  so  delicately  situatect— she 
was  entitled  to  have  more  respect  paid  to  her  feelii^.  The 
Major  and  Marble,  however,  took  it  all  very  coolly,  continu- 
ing the  discourse  as  if  nothing  out  of  the  way  had  been 
said. 

**  No  doubt — no  doubt,"  answered  the  first ;  <<  romance 
always  finds  votaries  among  young  people,  and  this  place 
may  well  excite  romantic  feelings  in  those  who  are  older 
than  these  young  men.  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  ever 
since  I  have  known  this  island,  I  have  had  a  strong  desire 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  on  ill  The  idea  I  have 
just  mentioned  to  you,  therefore,  is  by  no  meana  cme  of  a 
mementos  existence." 

'*  I  am  glad,  at  least,  dear  sir,"  observed  Emily,  laughing, 
*'  that  the  desire  has  not  been  so  strong  as  to  induce  you  to 
make  formal  proposals  on  the  subject." 

**  You,  indeed,  are  the  great  obstacle ;  for  what  could  I 
do  with  a  discontented  girl,  whose  mind  would  be  running 
on  balls,  theatres,  and  other  amusements  1  We  should  nol 
have  even  a  church." 

*'  And,  Major  Merton,"  I  put  in,  '*  what  could  you,  or  any 
other  man,  do  with  hitMelf^  in  a  place  like  this,  without 
compank>os,  books,  or  occupation  ?" 

^  If  a  conscientious  man,  Miles,  he  might  think  over  the  past ; 
if  a  wise  one,  he  would  certainly  reflect  on  the  fiiture.  I  should 
have  books,  since  Emily  and  1  could  muster  several  hundred 
volumes  between  us ;  and,  vnth  books,  I  should  have  com- 
panions. What  could  I  do  ?  I  should  have  everything  to 
create,  as  it  might  be,  and  the^ileasure  of  seeing  everything 
rising  up  under  my  own  hand.  There  would  be  a  house  to 
construct— -the  materials  of  that  wreck  to  collect— ropes, 
canvass,  timber,  tar,  sugar,  and  divers  other  valuables  that 
are  still  out  on  the  reef,  or  which  lie  scattered  about  on 
the  beach,  to  gather  together,  and  save  against  a  rainy  day. 
Then  I  would  have  a  thought  for  my  poultry ;  and  possibly 
yoU'  might  be  persuaded  to  leave  me  one  or  two  of  Ihese 
pigs,  of  which  I  see  the  French  forgot  half  a  dozen,  in  their 
haste  to  cheat  the  Spaniards.  Oh !  I  should  live  like  a 
prince,  and  be  a  prince  regnant  in  the  bargain." 

^  Yes,  sir,  you  would  b^  captaia  and  all  bands,  if  that 
VoL.ir.  — 6 
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would^  be  any  gratification ;  but  I  think  you  would 
weary  of  your  government,  and  be  ready  to  abdicate," 

"  Perha(>s  so,  Miles;  yet  the  thought  is  pleasant  to  mec 
but  for  this  dear  girl,  it  would  be  particularly  so.  I  baye 
very  few  relatives ;  the  nearest  I  have  being,  oddly  enough, 
your  own  country-people,  gentlemen.  My  mother  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  where  my  father,  a  merchant,  married  her; 
and  I  came  very  near  being  a  Yankee  myself,  having  been 
born  but  a  week  after  my  parents  landed  in  England.  On 
my  father's  side,  I  have  not  five  recognised  relatives,  and 
they  are  rather  distant ;  while  those  op  my  mother's  are 
virtually  all  strangers.  Then  I  never  owned  a  foot  of  this 
earth  on  which  we  live,  in  my  life " 

"  Nor  I,"  interrupted  Marble,  with  emphasis. 

"  My  father  was  a  younger  son ;  and  younger  sons  in 
England  are  generally  lack-lands.  My  life  has  been  such, 
and,  I  may  add,  my  means  such,  that  I  have  never  been  in 
the  way  of  purchasing  even  enough  earth  to  bury  me  in ; 
and  here,  you  see,  is  an  estate  that  can  be  had  for  asking. 
How  much  land  do  you  fancy  there  is  in  this  island,  gentle* 
men?  I- mean,  apart  from  the  beach,  the  sands  and  rocks; 
but  such  as  has  grass,  and  bear^  trees — ground  that  might 
be  tilled,  and  rendered  productive,  without  much  labour  t^ 

"  A  hundred  thousand  acres,"  exclaimed  Marble,  whose 
calculation  was  received  with  a  general  laugh. 

"  It  seems  rather  larger  to  me,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  than 
the  fiirm  at  Clawbonny.  Perhaps  there  may  be  six  or  eight 
hundred  acres  of  the  sort  of  land  you  mention  ;  though  the 
whole  island  must  contain  several  thousands— possibly  four, 
or  five." 

"  Well,  four  or  five  thousand  acres  of  land  make  a  good 
estate — but,  as  I  see  Emily  is  getting  frightened,  and  is  ner* 
vous  under  the  apprehension  of  falling  heir  to  such  extensive 
possessions,  I  will  say  no  more  about  them." 

No  more  was  said,  and  we  finished  our  breakfasts,  con* 
versing  of  the  past,  rather  than  of  the  future.  The  Major 
and  Marble  went  to  stroll  along  the  groves,  in  the  direction 
of  the  wreck ;  while  I  persuaded  Emily  to  put  on  her  hat 
and  stroll — ^the  other  way. 

"  This  is  a  singular  notion  of  my  father's,"  my  fair  com- 
panion remarked,  afler  a  moment  of  musing ;  '*  nor  is  it  the 
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JBrst  time,  I  do  assure  you,  on  which  he  has  mentioned  it. 
While  we  were  here  before,  he  spoke  of  it  daily." 

'*The  scheme  might  do  well  enough  for  two  ardent 
lovers,"  said  I,  laughing ;  **  but  would  scarcely  be  wise  for 
an  elderly  gentleman  and  his  daughter.  I  can  imagine  that 
two  young  people,  warmly  attached  to  each  other,  might  get 
along  in  such  a  place  for  a  year  or  two,  without  hanging 
themselves ;  but  I  fancy  even  love  would  tire  out,  afler  a 
while,  and  they  would  set  about  building  a  boat,  in  which  to 
be  off." 

"You  are  not  very  romantic,  I  perceive,  Mr.  Walling- 
^.rd,"  Emily  answered,  and  I  thought  a  little  reproachfully. 
"  Now,  I  own  that  to  my  taste,  I  could  be  happy  anywhere — 
here,  as  well  as  in  London,  surrounded  by  my  nearest  and 
dearest  friends." 

"  Surrounded  1  Ay,  that  would  be  a  very  difierent  matter. 
Let  me  have  your  father,  yourself,  honest  Marble,  good  Mr. 
Hardinge,  Rupert,  dear,  dear  Girace,  and  Lucy,  with  Neb, 
and  some  others  of  my  own  blacks,  and  I  should  ask  no  better 
^hohie.  The  island  is  only  in  twenty,  has  plenty  of  shade, 
some  delicious  fruits,  and  would  be  easily  tilled— -one  might 
do  here,  I  acknowledge,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  found  a 
colony." 

"  And  who  are  all  these  people  you  love  so  well,  Mr. 
Wallingford,  that  their  presence  would  make  a  desert  island 
pleasant  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  Major  Merton  is  a  half-pay  officer  in 
the  British  service,  who  has  been  appointed  to  some  civil 
station  in  India"— I  answered,  gallantly.  "  He  is  a  respect- 
able, agreeable,  well-informed  gentleman,  a  little  turned  of 
fitly,  who  might  act  as  Judge  and  Chancellor.  Then  he  has 
a  daughter—" 

"  I  know  more  of  her  and  her  bad  qualities  than  you  do 
yourself.  Sire — but  who  are  Rupert,  and  Grace,  and  Lucy- 
dear,  dear  Grace,  especially  ?" 

"  Dear,  dearest  Grace,  Madam,  is  my  sister  —  my  only 
sister  —  all  the  sister  I  ever  can  have,  either  by  marriage, 
or  any  other  means,  and  sisters  are  usuaUy  dear  to  young 
men,  I  believe." 

"  Well — ^.I  knew  you  had  a  sister,  and  a  dear  sister,  but 
I  also  knew  you  had  but  one.    Now  as  to  Rapert-*-" 
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**  He  is  not  another  sister,  you  may  be  well  assured.  I 
have  mentioned  to  you  a  friend  from  childhood,  who  went  to 
sea  with  me,  at  first,  but,  disliking  the  business,  has  since 
commenced  the  study  6f  the  law." 

<<  That,  then,  is  Rupert.  I  remember  some  such  toucbn 
of  his  character,  but  did  not  know  the  name.  Now,  proceed 
on  to  the  next—" 

*^  What,  Neb  1  —  You  know  him  almost  as  well  as  I  do 
myself.  He  is  yonder  feeding  the  chickens,  and  will  safs 
his  passage  money." 

**  But  you  spoke  of  another  -*-  that  is  •— >  was  th^e  not  a 
Mr.  -— ,  Hardinge  was  the  name,  I  think  1" 

**  Oh !  true  —  I  forgot  Mr.  Hardinge  and  Lucy,  though 
they  would  be  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  colonists^ 
Mr.  Hardinge  is  my  guardian,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  a 
few  months  kniger,  and  Lucy  is  his  daughter  -^  Rupert's 
siste— -the  old  gentleman  is  a  clergyman,  and  would  h^p 
us  to  keep  Sundays  as  one  should,  and  might  perfovm  the 
marriage  ceremony,  should  it  erer  be  required." 

^Not  much  danger  of  that,  I  fancy,  on  your  desert 
island  —  your  Barrataria"— observed  Miss  Merton,  quickly* 

I  cannot  explain  the  sensitiveness  of  certain  young  kdioB 
on  such  points,  unless  it  be  through  their  consciousness^ 
Now,  had  I  been  holding  this  idle  talk  with  Lucy,  the  dear, 
honest  creature  would  Imve  laughed,  blushed  ever  so  littls, 
possibly,  and  nodded  her  head  in  frank  assent ;  or,  perhaps, 
she  woukl  have  said  ^*  oh  1  certainly,"  in  a  way  to  show  that 
she  had  no  desire  to  niEeci  so  silly  a  thing  as  to  wish  one  to 
suppose  she  thought  young  people  would  not  get  married  at 
Marble  Land,  as  well  as  Clawbonny,  or  New  York^  Miss 
Merton,  however,  saw  fit  to  change  the  discourse,  which 
soon  turned  on  her  father's  health.  On  this  suliject  she  was 
natural  and  full  of  strong  a£^tion.  She  was  anxious  to  get 
the  Major  out  of  the  warm  latitudes.  His  liver  had  been 
touched  in  the  West  Indies,  but  he  had  hoped  that  he  was 
cured,  or  he  never  would  have  accepted  the  Bombay  appoint- 
ment. Experience,  however,  was  giving  reason  to  suspect 
the  contrary,  and  Emily  wished  him  in  a  cold  climate  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  with  an  earnestness  that  showed 
she  reganled  all  that  had  been  said  about  the  island  as  sheer 
pleasantry.    We  eootinued  the  oonversatioii  for  an  hooiv 
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wbeOt  returning  to  the  tent,  I  left  my  fair  companioa  witb  a 
promise  to  be  as  active  as  possible,  in  order  to  carry  the  ship 
into  a  higher  latitude.  Slill  I  did  not  deem  the  island  a  par* 
ticularly  dan^rous  place,  notwithstanding  its  position ;  the 
trades  and  sea  breezes,  with  its  ample  shades,  rendering  the 
spot  one  of  the  most  delightful  tropical  abodes  I  had  ever 
been  in. 

After  quitting  Emily,  I  went  to  join  MarUe,  who  was 
alone,  pacing  a  spot  beneath  the  trees,  that  poor  Le  Compte 
had  worn  into  a  path,  and  which  he  had  himself  called  his 
'♦  quarter-deck." 

'^  This  Major  Merton  is  a  sensible  man.  Miles,"  the  ex- 
mate  began,  as  soon  as  I  dropped  in  alongside  of  him,  and 
joined  in  his  semi-trot ;  '*  a  downright,  sensible  sort  of  a 
philosopher-like  man,  accordin*  to  my  notion." 

"  What  has  he  been  telling  you,  now,  that  has  seized  your 
fancy  so  much  stronger  than  common  1" 

'*  Why,  I  was  thinking  of  this  idee  of  his,  to  remain  on 
the  island,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  the  v'y'ge  here,  with- 
out slaving  day  and  night  to  get  up  two  or  three  rounds  of 
the  ladder  of  promotion,  only  to  fall  down  again." 

'*  And  did  the  Major  speak  of  such  things  ?  I  know  of  no 
disappointments  of  his,  to  sour  him  with  the  world." 

^  I  was  not  speaking  for  Major  Merton,  but  for  myself, 
Miles.  To  tell  you  the  truths  boy,  this  idee  seems  just  suited 
to  me,  and  I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  be- 
hind, here,  when  you  sail." 

I  looked  at  Marble  with  astonishment;  the  subject  on 
which  the  Major  had  spoken  in  pleasantry,  rather  than  with 
any  real  design  of  carrying  his  project  into  execution,  was 
one  that  my  old  messmate  regarded  seriously !  I  had  noted 
the  attention  with  which  he  listened  to  our  discourse,  during 
breakfast,  and  the  strong  feeling  with  which  he  spoke 
at  the  time,  but  had  no  notion  of  the  cause  of  either.  I 
knew  the  man  too  well,  not  to  understand,  at  once,  that  he 
was  in  sober  earnest,  and  had  too  much  experience  of  his 
nature,  not  to  foresee  the  greatest  difficulty  in  turning  him 
from  his  purpose.  I  understood  the  true  motive  to  be  pro- 
fessional mortification  at  all  that  occurred  since  he  had 
succeeded  Captain  Williams  in  command ;  for  Marble  was 
6* 
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much  too  honest  and  too  manly,  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
concealing  his  own  misfortunes  behind  the  mantle  offered  bf 
my  success.    • 

**  You  have  not  thought  of  this  matter  sufficiently,  my 
friend,"  I  answered,  evasively,  knowing  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  laugh  the  matter  off — '^  when  you  have  sl^t  on  it  a 
night,  you  will  see  things  differently." 

*'  I  fancy  not.  Miles.  Here  is  all  I  want,  and  just  what  I 
want  After  you  have  taken  away  everything  that  can  be 
required  for  the  vessels,  or  desirable  to  the  owners,  Ihera 
will  be  enough  left  to  keep  me  a  dozen  lives."  ' 

^'  It  is  not  on  account  of  food,  that  I  speak — the  island 
alone,  in  its  fruits,  fish  and  birds,  to  say  nothing  as  to  the 
seeds,  and  fowls,  and  pigs,  we  could  leave  you,  woold  be 
sufRcient  to  keep  fifly  men ;  but,  think  of  the  solitude,  the 
living  without  object,  the  chances  of  sickness — the  horrible 
death  that  would  follow  to  one  unable  to  rise  and  assist  him- 
self, and  all  the  other  miseries  of  being  alone.  Depend  on 
it,  man  was  not  created  to  live  alone.  Society  is  indi^iensap 
hU  to  him,  and — " 

'*  I  have  thought  o£  it  all,  and  find  it  entirely  to  my  taste. 
I  tell  you.  Miles,  I  should  be  exactly  in  my  sphere,  in  this 
island,  and  that  as  a  hermit.  I  do  not  say  I  should  not  like 
some  company,  if  it  could  be  yourself,  or  Taloott,  or  the 
Major,  or  even  Neb;  but  no  company  is  better  than  bad; 
and  as  for  asking,  or  allowing  any  one  to  stay  with  me,  it 
is  out  of  the  question.  I  did,  at  first,  think  of  keeping  the 
Sandwich  Islanders;  but  it  would  be  bad  faith,  and  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  remain  quiet,  after  the  ship  had  sailed. 
No,  I  will  remain  alone.  You  will  probably  report  the  island 
when  you  get  home,  and  that  will  induce  some  vessel,  which 
may  be  passing  near,  to  look  for  me,  so  I  shall  hear  of  yoa 
all,  every  four  or  five  years." 

"  Gracious  heaven  1  Marble,  you  cannot  be  serious  in  so 
mad  a  design  ?"  .  ' 

'*  Just  look  at  my  situation,  Miles,  and  decide  for  your- 
self. I  am  without  a  friend  on  earth — ^I  mean  nat'ral  friend— 
I  know  what  sort  of  friend  you  are,  and  parting  with  yoa 
will  be  the  toughest  of  all  —  but  I  have  not  a  relatron  on  the 
wide  earth — no  property,  no  home,  no  one  to  wish  to 
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me  return,  not  even  a  cellar  to  lay  my  head  in.  To  me  all 
places  are  alike,  with  the  exception  of  this,  which,  having 
discovered,  I  look  upon  as  my  own." 

*'  You  have  a  country^  Marble ;  and  that  is  the  next  thing 
to  family  and  home— rovershadows  all." 

*'  Ay,  and  I  '11  have  a  country  here.  This  will  be  Ame- 
rica, having  been  discovered  by  Americans,  and  in  their 
possession.  You  will  leave  me  the  bunting  and  I  Ml  show 
the  stars  and  stripes  of  a  4th  of  July,  just  as  you  will  show 
'em,  in  some  other  part  of  the  world.  I  was  born  YankeOf 
at  least,  and  I  '11  die  Yankee.  I  've  tailed  under  that  flag, 
boy,  ever  since  the  year  '77,  and  will  not  sail  under  anotheri 
you  may  depend  on  it." 

**  I  never  could  justify  myself  to  the  laws  for  leaving  a 
man  behind  me  in  such  a  place." 

''  Then  I  '11  run,  and  that  will  make  all  right.  But,  you 
know  well  enough,  boy,  that  leaving  a  captain  is  one  thing, 
and  leawg  a  man  another." 

*'  AnoMvhat  shall  I  tell  all  your  acquaintances,  those  who 
have  sailed  with  you  so-  oflen  and  so  long,  has  become  of 
their  old  ship-mate  ?" 

''  Tell  'em  that  the  man  who  was  once  founds  is  now  7ofl," 
answered  Marble,  bitterly.  '*  But  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  think  myself  of  so  much  importance  as  you  seem  to 
imagine.  The  only  persons  who  will  consider  the  transac- 
tion of  any  interest  will  be  the  newspaper  gentry,  and  they 
will  receive  it  only  as  neto«,  and  thank  you  about  half  as 
much  as  they  would  for  a  murder,  or  a  robbery,  or  the  poi- 
soning of  a  mother  and  six  little  children." 

"  I  think,  afler  all,  you  would  scarcely  find  the  means  of 
supporting  yourself,"  I  added,  looking  rbund  in  afiected 
doubt ;  for  I  felt,  at  each  instant,  how  likely  my  companion 
was  to  adhere  to  his  notion,  and  this  from  knowing  him  so 
well.  *'  I  doubt  if  the  cocoa  b  healthy,  all  the  year  round, 
and  there  must  be  seasons  when  the  trees  do  not  bear." 

'^  Have  no  fear  of  that  sort.  I  have  my  own  fowling- 
piece,  and  you  will  leave  me  a  musket,  or  two,  with  somo 
ammunition.  Transient  vessels,  now  the  island  is  known, 
will  keep  up  the  supply.  There  are  two  hens  setting,  at  this 
moment,  and  a  third  has  actually  hatched.  Then  one  of 
the  men  tells  me  there  is  a  litter  of  pigs,  near  the  mouth  of 
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the  bay.  As  for  the  ho^  and  the  pouUryt  th?  sbeU-fiah 
and  berries  will  keep  them ;  but  there  are  filleea  hogsheads 
of  sugar  on  the  beach,  besides  thirty  or  forty  more  in  the 
wreck,  and  all  above  water.  There  are  casks  of  beaos  and 
peas,  the  sea-stores  of  the  French,  besides  lota  of  other 
things.  I  can  plant,  and  fish,  and  shoot,  and  make  a  fence 
from  the  TCfea  of  the  wreck,  and  have  a  large  garden,  and 
all  that  a  man  can  want.  Our  own  poultry,  you  know,  has 
long  been  out ;  but  there  is  still  a  bushel  of  Imlian-com  left, 
that  was  intended  lor  their  feed.  One  quart  of  that,  will 
make  me  a  rich  man,  in  such  a  climate  as  this,  and  with 
soil  like  that  on  the  flat  between  the  two  groves.  I  own  a 
chest  of  tools,  and  am,  ship-fashion,  both  a  tolerable  carpen* 
ter  and  blacksmith ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  I  shall  want  for 
anything.  You  mnut  leave  half  the  things  that  are  scattered 
about,  and  so  &r  from  being  a  man  to  be  pitied,  I  shall  be 
a  man  to  be  envied.  Thousands  of  wretches  in  the  greatest 
thoroughfares  of  London,  would  gladly  exchanjte  their 
crowded  streets  and  poverty,  for  my  solitude  ana  abund- 
ance.** 

I  began  to  think  Marble  wa9  not  in  a  state  of  mind  ta 
reason  with,  and  changed  the  subject.  The  day  passed  in 
recreation,  as  had  been  intended ;  and  next  morning  we  sef 
about  filling  up  the  schooner.  We  struck  in  all  the  copper, 
all  the  English  goods,  and  such  portions  of  the  FVenchinan's 
cargo  as  would  be  most  valuable  in  America.  Marble, 
however,  had  announced  to  others  his  determination  to 
remain  behind,  to  abandon  the  seas,  and  to  turn  hermit. 
As  his  first  step,  he  gave  up  the  command  of  the  Pretty 
Poll,  and  I  was  obliged  to  restore  her,  again,  to  our  old 
third-niate,  who  was  every  way  competent  to  take  care  of 
her.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  schooner  was  ready,  and 
despairing  tSf  getting  Marble  off  in  Aer,  I  ordered  her  to  sail 
for  home,  vik  Cape  Horn ;  giving  especial  instructions  not 
to  attempt  Magellan.  I  wrote  to  the  owners,  furnishing  an 
outline  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  of  my  future  plans, 
simply  remarking  that  Mr.  Marble  had  declined  acting  out 
.of  motives  of  delicacy,  since  the  reK»tpture  of  the  ship ;  and 
that,  in  future,  their  interests  must  remain  in  my  care. 
With  these  daspa,tcheB  the  schooner  sailed.    Marble  aad  I 
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watched  her  until  her  sails  became  a  white  speck  oq  the 
ocean,  after  which  she  suddenly  disappeared. 

As  for  the  ship,  she  was  all  ready ;  and  my  only  conoem 
now  was  in  relation  to  Marble.  I  tried  the  influeqoe  of 
Major  Merton;  but,  unfortunately,  thai  gentleman  had 
already  said  too  much  in  fav9ur  of  our  friend's  scheme,  in 
ignorance  of  its  efiect,  to  gain  much  credit  when  he  turned 
round,  and  espoused  the  other  side*  The  arguments  of 
Emily  failed,  also.  In  fact,  it  was  not  reason,  but  feeling 
that  governed  Marble ;  and,  in  a  bitter  hour,  he  had  deteN 
mined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  where  he  was. 
Finding  all  persuasion  useless,  and  the  season  approaching 
when  the  winds  rendered  it  necessary  to  sail,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  yield,  or  resort  to  force.  The  last  I  was  reluctant 
to  think  of;  nor  was  I  certain  the  men  would  have  obeyed 
me  had  I  ordered  them  to  use  it.  Marble  had  been  their 
commander  so  long,  that  he  might,  at  any  moment,  have 
xe-assumed  the  charge  of  the  ship ;  and  it  was  not  probabla 
his  orders  would  have  been  braved  under  any  circumstances 
that  did  not, involve  illegality,  or  guilt.  After  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  Major,  I  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  this 
whim,  though  I  did  so  with  greater  reluctance  than  I  ever 
experienced  on  any  other  oocauon. 


CHAPTER  V. 

**PaM  on  relenUew  world !  I  srieve 
No  more  for  all  that  thoa  East  riveii  I 
Pan  oo,  in  God*B  name — only  leave 
The  things  thoa  never  yet  haet  given.*-** 

•  liDirr. 

« 

,  AvTSs  every  means  had  been  uselessly  exhausted  to  per* 
suade  Marble  from  his  design,  it  only  remained  to  do  all  we 
could  to  make  him  comfortable  and  secure.  Of  enemies, 
thefe  was  no  danger,  and  care  was  not  necessary  for  de- 
fence. We  got  together,  however,  some  of  the  timber, 
plank*  aad  other  materials,  that  were  remaining  at  the  ship- 
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yard,  and  Ixiilt  him  a  cabin,  that  offered  much  better  shelter 
against  the  tropical  storms  that  sometimes  prevailed,  than 
any  tent  could  yield.  We  made  this  cabin  as  Vide  as  a 
plank  is  long,  or  twelve  feet,  and  some  five  or  six  feet  longer. 
It  was  well  sided  and  tightly  roofed,  having  three  windows 
and  a  door.  The  lights  of  the  wreck  supplied  the  first,  and 
her  cabin-door  the  last.  We  had  hinges,  and  everything 
that  was  necessary  to  keep  things  in  their  place.  There  was 
no  chimney  required,  fire  being  unnecessary  for  warmth  in 
that  climate ;  but  the  French  had  brought  their  camboose 
from  the  wreck,  and  this  we  placed  under  a  proper  covering 
at  a  short  distcmce  from  the  hut,  the  strength  of  one  man 
being  insufficient  to  nK>ve  it.  We  also  enclosed,  by  means 
of  ropes,  and  posts  made  of  the  ribs  of  the  wreck,  a  plot  of 
ground  of  two  acres  in  extent,  where  the  land  was  the  richest 
and  unshaded,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pigs  from  injuring  the 
vegetables ;  and,  poor  Marble  knowing  little  of  gardening,  I 
had  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  seeing  the  whole  piece  dug, 
or  rather  hoed  up,  and  sown  and  planted  myself,  before  we 
sailed.  We  put  in  corn,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  lettuce, 
radishes,  and  several  other  things,  of  which  we  found  the 
seeds  in  the  French  garden.  We  took  pains,  moreover,  to 
transport  from  the  wreck,  many  articles  that  it  was  thought 
might  prove  of  use,  though  they  were  too  heavy  for  Marble 
to  handle.  As  there  were  near  forty  of  us,  all  busy  in  this 
way  for  three  or  four  days,  we  ejected  a  great  deal,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  got  the  island  in  order.  I  felt  the  same  in- 
terest in  the  duty,  that  I  should  in  bestowing  a  child  for  life. 

Marble,  himself,  was  not  much  among  us  all  this  time. 
He  rather  complained  that  I  should  leave  him  nothing  to 
do,  though  I  could  see  he  ivas  touched  by  the  interest  we 
manifested  in  his  welfare.  The  French  launch  had  been 
used  as  the  means  of  conveyance  between  the  wreck  and 
the  beach,  and  we  found  it  where  it  had  been  lefl  by  its 
original  owners,  anchored  to-leeward  of  the  island,  and 
abreast  of  the  ship.  It  was  the  last  thing  I  meddled  with; 
and  it  was  my  care  to  put  it  in  such  a  state  that,  at  need,  it 
might  be  navigated  across  that  tranquil  sea,  to  some  other 
island,  should  Marble  feel  a  desire  to  abandon  his  solitude. 
The  disposition  I  made  of  the  boat  was  as  fellows : — 

The  launch  was  large  and  coppered,  and  it  carried  twa 
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lug-sails.  I  had  both  masts  stepped,  with  the  yards,  sails, 
sheets,  6ui.  prepared,  and  put  in  their  places;  a  stout  rope- 
was  next  carried  round  the  entire  boat,  outside,  and  a  few 
inches  below  the  gunwale,  where  it  was  securely  nailed. 
From  this  rope,  led  a  number  of  lanyards,  with  eyes  turned 
into  their  ends.  Through  these  eyes  I  rove  a  sort  of  ridge* 
rope,  leading  it  also  through  the  eyes  of  several  stancheons 
that  were  firmly  stepped  on  the  thwarts.  The  efiect,  when 
the  ridge>rope  was  set  up,  was  to  give  the  boat  the  protec- 
tion of  this  waist-cloth,  which  inclined  inboard,  however,  suf- 
ficiently to  leave  an  open  passage  between  the  two  sides,  of 
only  about  half  the  beam  of  the  boat.  To  the  ridge-rope 
and  lanyards,  I  had  tarpaulins  firmly  attached,  tacking  their 
lower  edges  strongly  to  the  outer  sides  of  the  boat.  By  this 
arrangement,  when  all  was  in  its  place,  and  properly  se- 
cured, a  sea  might  break,  or  a  wave  slap  against  the  boat, 
.  without  her  taking  in  much  water.  It  doubled  her  security 
in  this  particular,  more  than  answering  the  purposes  of  a 
half-deck  and  wash-board.  It  is  true,  a  very  heavy  wave 
might  carry  all  away ;  but  very  heavy  waves  would  proba- 
bly fill  the  boat,  under  any  circumstances.  Such  a  craft 
could  only  find  safety  in  her  buoyancy ;  and  we  made  her 
as  safe  as  an  undecked  vessel  very  well  could  be. 

Marble  watched  me  while  I  was  superintending  these 
changes  in  the  boat,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest ;  and  one 
evening— I  had  announced  an  intention  to  sail  next  morn- 
ing, the  Major  and  Emily  having  actually  gone  on  board — 
that  evening,  he  got  my  arm,  and  led  me  away  from  the 
spot,  like  a  man  who  has  urgent  business.  I  could  see  that 
he  was  mu^h  afiected,  and  had  strong  hopes  he  intended  to 
(announce  a  change  of  purpose.  His  hand  actually  trembled, 
the  whole  time  it  grasped  my  arm. 

"  God  bless  you !  Miles — Grod  bless  you,  dear  boy !"  he 
said,  speaking  with  difiiculty,  as  sooa  as  we  were  out  of  ear- 
shot from  the  others.  *'  If  any  being  could  make  me  pine 
ibr  the  world,  it  would  be  such  a  friend  as  you.  I  could 
live  on  without  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  ship  or 
confidence  of  my  owners,  good  name  even,  were  I  sure  of 
meeting  such  a  lad  as  yourself  in  only  every  thousandth 
man  I  fell  in  with.  But.  young  as  you  are,  you  know  how 
it  is  with  mankind ;  and  no  more  need  be  usid  about  it.   AU 
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I  ask  now  is,  that  you  will  knock  off  with  this  *  making  him 
comfortable,'  as  you  call  it,  or  you  '11  leave  me  nothing  to 
do  for  myself.  I  can  fit  out  that  boat  as  well  as  e'er  a  man 
in  the  Crisis,  I  'd  have  you  to  know." 

^  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  my  friend ;  but  I  am  not  so 
certain  that  you  tDouUL  In  that  boat,  I  am  in  hopes  yoa 
will  follow  us  out  to  sea,  and  come  on  board  again,  and  take 
your  old  place  as  master." 

Marble  shook  his  head,  and  I  believe  he  saw  by  my 
manner  that  I  had  no  serious  expectations  of  the  sort  I 
named.  We  walked  some  distance  farther,  in  silence,  be- 
fore he  again  spoke.  Then  he  said  suddenly,  and  in  a  way 
to  show  how  much  his  mind  was  troubled — 

'*  Miles,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  let  me  hear  from 
you  I" 

*'  Hear  from  me !  By  what  means,  pray  ?  You  cannot 
expect  the  Postmaster-General  will  make  a  mail-route  be- 
tween New  York  and  this  island  ?" 

^*  Poh  I  I  'm  getting  old,  and  losing  my  memory.  I  was 
generalizing  on  friendship,  and  the  like  of  that,  and  the  idee 
ran  away  with  me.  I  know,  of  course,  when  you  ^re  out 
of  sight,  that  I  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world-*- 
probably  shall  never  see  a  human  face  again.  But  what 
of  that  7  My  time  cannot  be  long  now,  and  I  shall  have  the 
fish,  fowls  and  pigs  to  talk  to.  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Miles, 
Miss  Merton  gave  me  her  own  Bible  yesterday,  and,  at  my 
request,  she  pointed  out  that  part  which  gives  the  account 
about  Moses  in  the  bulrushes,  and  I  've  just  been  looking  it 
over:  it  is  easy  enough,  now^  to  understand  why  I  was 
called  Moses." 

^  But  Moses  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  and  live  in 
a  desert,  or  on  an  uninhabited  island,  merely  because  he 
was  found  in  those  bulrushes." 

*'  Thai  Moses  had  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  his  pa- 
rents. It  was  fear,  not  shame,  that  sent  Jiim  adrift.  Nor 
did  Moses  ever  let  a  set  of  lubberly  Frenchmen  seize  a  fine, 
stout  ship,  Uke  the  Crisis,  with  a  good,  able-bodied  crew  of 
forty  men  on  board  her." 

"  Come,  Marble,  you  have  too  much  sense  to  talk  in  this 
manner.    It  is,  fortunately,  not  too  late  to  change  your 
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mind ;  aad  I  will  let  it  be  understood  that  you  did  so  at  my 
persuasion." 

This  ytas  the  commencement  of  a  final  effort  on  my  part 
to  induce  my  friend  to  abandon  his  mad  project.  We  con- 
versed quite  an  hour,  until  I  had  exhausted  my  breath,  as 
well  as  my  arguments,  indeed ;  and  all  without  the  least 
success.  1  pointed  out  to  him  the  miserable  plight  he  must 
be  in,  in  the  event  of  illness ;  but  it  was  an  argument  that 
had  no  effect  on  a  man  Who  had  never  had  even  a  headach 
in  his  life.  As  for  society,  he  cared  not  a  straw  for  it  when 
ashore,  he  oflen  boasted ;  and  he  could  not  yet  appreciate 
the  efiects  of  total  solitude.  Once  or  twice,  remarks  escaped 
him  as  if  he  thought  it  possible  I  might  one  day  return ;  but 
they  were  ventured  in  pleasantry,  rather  than  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  seriousness.  I  could  see  that  the  self-devoted 
hermit  had  his  misgivings;  but  I  could  obtain  no  verbal 
concession  from  him  to  that  efiect.  He  was  reminded  that 
the  ship  must  positively  sail  next  day,  since  it  would  not  do 
to  trifle  with  the  interests  of  the  owners  any  longer. 

"  I  know  it.  Miles,"  Marble  answered,  "  and  no  more  need 
be  said  on  the  subject.  Your  people  are  through  with  their 
work,  and  here  comes  Neb  to  report  the  bdhtjoeady  to  go 
off.  I  shall  try  my  hand  ashore  to-night,  alone;  in  the 
morning,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  take  an  old  shipmate 
by  tlie  Ij;»nd  for  the  last  time,  and  you  will  naturally  look  for 
me  at  the  water-side.  Good-night !  Before  we  part,  how- 
ever, I  may  as  well  thank  you  for  the  supply  of  clothes  I 
see  fou  have  put  in  my  hut.  It  was  scarcely  wanted,  as  I 
have  enough  needles  and  thread  to  supply  a  slop-shop  ;  and 
the  old  duck  left  by  the  French  will  Keep  me  in  jackets  and 
trowsers  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  Good-night,  my 
dear  boy !     God  bless  you — God  bless  you !" 

It  was  nearly  dark,  but  I  could  see  that  Marble's  eyes 
looked  moist,  and  feel  that  his  hand  again  trembled.  I  left 
him,  not  without  the  hope  that  the  solitude  of  this  night,  the 
first  in  which  he  had  been  left  by  himself,  would  have  the 
effect  to  lessen  his  desire  to  be  a  hermit.  When  I  turned  in, 
it  was  understood  that  all  hands  were  to  be  called  at  day- 
h'ght,  and  the  ship  unmoored. 

Talcott  came  to  call  me,  at  the  indicated  moment.     I  had 
made  him  chief-mate,  and  taken  one  of  the  Philadelrhians 
Vol.  IL-^7 
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for  second  officer ;  a  youog  man  who  had  every  requisite 
ibr  the  station,  and  one  more  than  was  necessary,  or  a  love 
of  liquor.  But,  drunkards  do  tolerably  well  oh  board  a 
ship  in  which  reasonable  discipline  is  maintained.  For  that 
matter,  Neptune  ought  to  be  a  profound  moralist,  as  youths 
are  very  generally  sent  to  sea  to  cure  most  of  the  ethical 
ailings.  Talcott  was  directed  to  unmoor,  and  heave  short. 
As  for  myself,  I  got  into  a^at  and  pulled  ashore,  with  an 
intention  of  making  a  last  and  strong  appeal  to  Marble. 

No  one  was  visible  on  the  island  when  we  reached  it. 
The  pigs  and  fowls  were  already  in  motion,  however,  and 
were  gathering  near  the  door  of  the  hut,  where  Marble  was 
accustomed  to  feed  them  about  that  hour;  the  fowls  on 
iugar^  principally.  I  proceeded  to  the  door,  opened  it,  en- 
tered the  place,  and  found  it  empty  1  Its  late  inmate  waj 
then  up,  and  abroad.  He  had  probably  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  and  sought  relief  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning.  I 
looked  for  him  in  the  adjacent  grove,  on  the  outer  beach, 
and  in  most  of  his  usual,  haunts.  He  was  nowhere  visible. 
A  little  vexed  at  having  so  long  a  walk  before  me,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  we  were  so  much  pressed  for  time,  I  was  about 
to  follow  the  grove  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island,  to  a  spot 
that  I  knew  Marble  frequented  a  good  deal,  when  moody ; 
but  my  steps  were  arrested  by  an  accidental  glance  at  the 
lagoon.  I  missed  the  Frenchman's  launch,  or  the  boat  I 
had  myself /caused  to  be  rigged  with  so  much  care,  the  pre- 
vious day,  for  the  intended  hermit's  especial  advantage. 
This  was  a  large  boat ;  one  that  had  been  constructed  to 
weigh  a  heavy  anchor;  and  I  had  left  her,  moored  between, 
a  grapnel  and  the  shore,  so  securely,  as  to  forbid  the  idea 
she  could  have  been  moved,  in  so  quiet  a  time,  without  the 
aid  of  hands.  Rushing  to  the  water,  I  got  into  my  own 
boat,  and  pulled  directly  on  board. 

On  reaching  the  ship,  a  muster  of  all  hands  was  ordered. 
The  result  proved  that  everybody  was  present,  and  at  duty. 
It  followed  that  Marble,  alone,  had  carried  the  boat  out  of 
the  lagoon.  The  men  who  had  had  the  anchor-watches 
during  the  past  night,  were  questioned  on  the  subject ;  but 
no  one  had  seen  or  heard  anything  of  a  movement  in  the 
launch.  Mr.  Talcott  was  told  to  continue  his  duty,  while 
I  went  alofl  myself,  to  look  at  the  offing.    I  was  soon  in 
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the  maia-top-mast  cross-trees,  where  a  view  was  commaoded 
of  the  whole  island,  a  few  covers  excepted,  of  all  the  water 
within  the  reef,  and  of  a  wide  range  without.  Nowhere 
was  the  boat  or  Marble  to  be  seen.  It  was  barely  possible 
that  he  had  concealed  himself  behind  the  wreck,  though  I 
did  not  see  how  even  this  could  be  done,  unleiss  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  strike  the  launch's  masts. 

By  this  time,  our  last  anchor  w^s  aweigh,  and  the  ship 
was  clear  of  the  bottom.  The  top-sails  had  been  hoisted 
before  I  went  al^fl,  and  everything  was^now  ready  for  filling 
away.  Too  anxious  to  go  on  deck,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  and  a  lofly  position*  being  the  best  for  ascertaining 
the  presence  of  rocks,  I  determined  to  remain  where  I  was, 
and  conn  the  ship  through  the  passes,  in  my  own  person* 
An  order  was  accordingly  given  to  set  the  jib,  and  to  swing 
the  head-yards,  and  get  the  spanker  on  the  ship.  In  a 
minute,  the  Crisis  was  again  in  motion,  moving  steadily 
towards  the  inlet.  As  the  lagoon  was  not  entirely  free 
from  danger,  coral  rocks  rising  in  places  quite  near  the  sur* 
face  of  the  water,  I  was  obliged  to  be  attentive  to  the  pilot's 
duty,  until  we  got  into  the  outer  bay,  when  this  particular 
danger  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  I  could  then  look 
about  me  with  more  freedom.  Though  we  so  far  changed 
our  position,  as  respected  the  wreck,  as  to  open  new  views 
of  it,  no  launch  was  to  be  seen  behind  it.  By  the  time  the 
ship  reached  the  passage  through  the  reef,  I  had  little  hope 
of  finding  it  there. 

We  had  got  to  be  too  familiar  with  the  channels,  to  have 
any  difficulty  in  taking  the  ship  through  them ;  and  we 
were  soon  fairly  to  windward  of  the  reef.  Our  course, 
however,  lay  to  leeward  ;  and  we  passed  round  the  southern 
side  of  the  rocks,  under  the  same  easy  canvass,  until  we  got, 
abreast,  and  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  wreck.  To 
aid  my  own  eyes,  I  had  called  up  Talcott  and  Neb ;  but 
neither  of  us  could  obtain  the  least  glimpse  of  the  launch. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  about  the  wreck;  though  I  took  the 
precaution  to  send  a  boat  to  it.  All  was  useless.  Marble 
had  gone  out  to  sea,  quite  alone,  in  the  Frenchman's  launch; 
and,  though  twenty  pairs  of  eyes  were  now  alofl,  no  one 
could  even  fancy  that  he  saw  anything  In  the  oflBsgt  thel 
resembled  a  boat. 
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Talcott  and  myself  had  a  private  interview  on  the  sohjeet 
cf  Marble's  probable  course.  My  mate  was  of  opinion,  that 
our  friend  had  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  some  of  the 
inhabited  islands,  unwilling  to  remain  here,  when  it  came 
to  the  pinch,  and  yet  ashamed  to  rejoin  us.  I  could  hardly 
believe  thi^ ;  in  such  a  case,  I  thought  he  would  have  waited 
until  we  had  sailed ;  when  he  might  have  left  the  island  alsoi 
and  nobody  been  the  wiser.  To  this  Talcott  answered  that 
Marble  probably  feared  our  importunities ;  possibly,  conv- 
pulsion.  It  seemed  singular  to  me,  that  a  man  who  regretted 
his  hasty  decision,  shouk)  adopt  such  a  course ;  and  yet  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  matter  much  more  to  my  own 
aatisfaction.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  remedy.  We 
were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance  that  the  bird  had  flown. 

We  hovered  around  the  reef  for  several  hours,  most  of 
which  time  I  passed  in  the  cross-trees,  and  some  of  it  on  the 
Toyal-yard.  Once,  I  thought  I  saw  a  small  speck  on  the 
ocean,  dead  to  windward,  that  resembled  a  boat's  sail ;  but 
^here  were  so  many  birds  flying  about,  and  glancing  beneath 
•he  sun's  rays,  that  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  it 
was  probably  one  of  them.  At  meridian,  therefore,  I  gave 
Ihe  order  to  square  away,  and  to  make  sail  on  our  course. 
This  was  done  with  the  greateRt  reluctance,  however,  and 
not  without  a  good  deal  of  vacillation  of  purpose.  The  ship 
moved  away  from  the  land^rayidly,  and  by  two  o'clock,  the 
line  of  cocoa-nut  trees  that  fringed  the  horizon  astern,  sunk 
entirely  beneath  the  rolling  margin  of  our  view.  From  that 
moment,  1  abandoned  the  expectation  of  ever  seeing  Moses 
Marble  again,  though  the  occurrence  left  all  of  us  sad, 
for  several  days. 

,  Major  Merton  and  his  daughter  were  on  the  poop,  nearly 
Ihe  whole  of  this  morning.  Neither  interfered  in  the  least ; 
for  the  old  soldier  was  too  familiar  with  discipline  lo  venture 
an  opinion  concerning  the  management  of  the  ship.  When 
we  met  at  dinner,  however,  the  conversation  naturally  turned 
on  the  disappearance  of  our  old  friend. 
:  *'  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  pride  should  have  prevented 
Warble  from  acknowledging  his  mistake,"  observed  the  Ma* 
jotf  <'  and  ihns  kept  him  from  getting  a  safe  passage  to  Can* 
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ton,  where  he  might  have  left  you,  and  joined  another  ship, 
had  he  thought  it  necessary." 

*'  Where  we  shall  do  the  same  thing,  I  suppose,  dear  sir,** 
added  Emily,  with  a  manner  that  I  thought  marked,  ^  and 
thus  relieve  Captain  Walliogford  from  the  encumbrance  of. 
our  presence." 

"  Me ! — call  your  delightful  society  anything  but  an  en« 
cumbrance,  I  beg  of  you,  Miss  Merton,"  I  rejoined  in  haste. 
"  Now,  that  Mr.  Le  Compte  has  furnished  this  comfortable 
cabin)  and  you  are  no  longer  at  any  inconvenience  to  your- 
selves, I  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  and  plea- 
sure of  this  association,  for  more  than  I  dare  mention." 

Emily  looked  gratified ;  while  her  father  appeared  to  me  to 
be  thoughtful.  After  a  brief  pause,  however,  the  Major  re- 
sumed the  discourse. 

'^I  should  certainly  feel  mysdf  bound  to  make  many 
apologies  for  the  trouble  we  are  giving,"  he  said,  '*  espe- 
cially, since  I  understand  from  Wallingibrd,  he  will  not  ac- 
cept, either  for  himself  or  his  owners,  anything  like  com- 
pensation even  for  the  food  we  consume,  were  it  not  that  we 
are  here  by  constraint,  and  not  by  any  agency  of  our  own« 
As  soon  as  we  reach  Canton,  however,  I  shall  feel  it  a  duty 
to  get  on  board  the  first  English  ship  that  will  receive  us." 

I  stole  a  glance  at  Emily,  but  could  not  understand  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  as  she  heard  this  announce- 
ment. Of  course,  I  made  an  earnest  protest  against  tlie 
Major's  doing  anything  of  the  sort;  and  yet  I  could  not 
well  find  any  sufficient  reason  for  urging  him  to  remain 
where  he  was,  beyond  my  own  gratification.  I  could  cot 
go  to  either  England,  or  Bombay ;  and  I  took  it  for  granted 
Major  Merton  wished  to  proceed,  at  once,  to  one,  if  not  to 
both  of  these  places.  We  conversed,  a  little  generally  per- 
haps, on  the  subject  for  some  time  longer ;  and  when  I  left 
the  cabin,  it  struck  me,  Emily's  melancholy  had,  in  no  de- 
gree, lessened. 

It  is  a  long  road  to  traverse  over  half  of  the  Pacific, 
Weeks  and  weeks  were  thus  occupied ;  Talcott  and  myself 
profiting  by  every  suitable  occasion,  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  association  chance  had  thus  thrown  in  our  way.  I 
make  no  doubt  I  was  greatly  henefilad  by  my  ooDStanloooi* 
7* 
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municatioDs  with  the  Mertons ;  the  Major  being  a  cultivated, 
though  not  a  particularly  brilliant,  man ;  while  I  conceive  it 
to  be  utterly  impossible  for  two  young  men,  of  our  time  of 
fife  and  profession,  to  be  daily,  almost  hourly,  in  the  com* 
pany  of  a  young  woman  like  Emily  Merton,  without  losing 
some  of  the  peculiar  roughness  of  the  sea,  and  getting,  in 
its  place,  some  small  portion  of  the  gentler  qualities  of  the 
saloon.  I  date  a  certain  d  plomby  an  absence  of  shyness  in 
the  company  of  females,  from  this  habitual  intercourse  with 
one  of  the  sex  who  had,  herself,  been  carefully  educated  in 
the  conventionalities  of  respectable,  if  not  of  very  el^ant 
or  sophisticated  society. 

.  At  length  we  reached  the  China  seas,  and  falling  in  to 
windward,  we  made  a  quick  run  to  Canton.  It  now  became 
necessary  for  me  to  attend  to  the  ship  and  the  interests  of 
my  owners ;  suffering  my  passengers  to  land  at  Whampoa, 
with  the  understanding  we  were  to  meet  before  either  party 
sailed.  I  soon  disposed  of  the  sandal-wood  and  skins,  and 
feund  no  difficulty  in  procuring  teas,  nankins,  china-ware, 
and  the  other  articles  pointed  out,  in  the  instructions  to  poor 
Captain  Williams.  I  profited  by  the  occasion,  also,  to  make 
certain  purchases  on  my  own  account,  that  I  had  a  presen- 
timent would  be  particularly  agreeable  to  the  future  mistress 
of  Clawbonny,  let  that  lady  turn  out  to  be  whomsoever  she 
might.  The  dollars  obtained  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  enabled  me  to  do  this;  my  instructions  giving  the 
necessary  authority  to  use  a  few  of  them  on  private  account. 
My  privilege  as  master  rendered  all  proper. 

In  a  word,  the  residence  of  six  or  eight  weet^s  at  Canton, 
proved  a  very  advantageous  affair  for  those  whose  money 
was  embarked  in  the  Crisis.  Sandal-wood  and  sea-otter 
skins  brought  particularly  nigh  prices ;  while  teast  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  happened  to  be  low.  I  had  no 
merit  in  this ;  not  a  particle ;  and  yet  I  reaped  the  advan- 
tage, so  far  as  advantage  was  connected  with  the  mere  repu- 
tation of  the  voyage;  success  being  of  nearly  as  great 
account  in  commerce,  as  in  war.  It  is  true,  I  worked  like' 
a  dog ;  for  I  worked  under  an  entirely  novel  sense  of  re^* 
sponsibility,  and  with  a  feeling  I  am  oertain  that  could  never 
hifiVe  oppressed  me  in  the  care  of  my  own  property ;  and  I, 
deserved  some  portion  of  the  credit  subsequently  obtained 
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At  all  events,  I  was  heartily  rejoiced  when  the  hatches  were 
on,  and  the  ship  was  once  more  ready  for  sea. 

It  now  became  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  pleasupc,  to  seek 
Major  Merton,  whom  I  had  seen  but  once  or  twice  during 
the  last  two  months.  He  had  passed  that  time  at  Whampao, 
while  I  had  been  either  at  the  factories,  or  on  board.  The 
Major  was  occupied  when  I  called ;  and  Emily  received  mo 
alone.  When  she  learned  that  I  was  ready  to  sail  for  home» 
and  had  come  to  take  my  leave,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
was  uneasy,  if  not  distressed.  I  fek  unhappy  at  parting  tooy 
and  perhaps  I  had  less  scruple  about  saying  as  much. 

"  God  only  knows,  Miss  Merton,  whether  we  are  ever  to 
be  permitted  to  see  each  other  again,"  I  remarked,  after  the 
preliminary  explanations  had  been  made. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  I  am  now  an  old  nMin, 
and  that  vanity  no  longer  has  any  of  that  influence  over  me 
which  it  might  be  supposed  to  possess  over  one  of  more 
juvenile  hopes  and  feelings ;  that  I  relate  facts,  without  le- 
ference  to  their  effect  on  myself,  beyond  the  general  salvo 
of  some  lingering  weaknesses  of  humanity.  I  trust,  there- 
^re,  I  shall  be  understood  in  all  my  necessary  allusions  to 
the  estimation  in  which  I  was  apparently  held  by  others,  i 
Emily  fairly  started  when  I  made  this  remark  concerning 
the  probable  duration  of  the  approaching  separation,  and  the 
colour  left  her  cheek.  Her  pretty  white  hand  shook,  so 
that  she  had  difficulty  in  using  her  needle ;  and  there  was 
an  appearance  of  agitation  and  distress  about  the  charming 
girl,  that  I  had  never  before  witnessed  in  one  whose  manner 
wa^  usually  so  self-possessed  and  calm.  I  now  know  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  throw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  beg 
the  charming  girl  to  consent  to  accorapnny  me  to  America, 
though  I  wondered  at  myself  afterwards,  when  I  came  to 
reflect  coolly  on  all  that  passed,  for  my  stoicism.  I  i^ill  not 
affirm  that  I  fancied  Emily'*s  agitation  to  be  altogether  owing 
to  myself;  but  I  cdnfess  to  an  inability  to  account  for  it,  in 
any  other  manner,  as  agreeable  to  myself.  The  appearance 
of  Major  Merton  at  that  instant,  however,  prevented  every- 
thing like  a  scene,  and  probably  restored  us  both  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  necessity  of  seeming  calm.  As  for  the 
Major,  himself,  he  was  evidently  far  from  being  dnconcerned, 
somethiDg  having  occurred  to  disturb  him.    So  v^  Appc^ 
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rent  was  this,  that  I  commenced  the  discourse  by  asking  if 
he  were  unwell. 

"  Always  that,  I  fear,  Miles,"  he  answered ;  "  my  physi 
clan  has  just  told  me  frankly,  unless  I  get  into  a  cold  cli 
mate  as  soon  as  possible,  my  life  will  not  be  worth  six 
months'  purchase." 

"  Then  sail  with  mc,  sir,"  I  cried,  with  an  eagerness  and 
heartiness  that  must  have  proved  my  sincerity.  "  Happily, 
I  am  not  too  late  to  make  the  offer ;  and,  as  for  getting 
away,  I  am  ready  to  sail  to-morrow !" 

"  I  am  forbidden  to  go^  near  Bombay,^  continued  the 
Major,  looking  anxiously  at  his  daughter ;  "  and  that  ap- 
pointment must  be  abandoned.  If  I  could  continue  to  hold 
it,  there  is  no  probability  of  a  chance  to  reach  my  station 
this  half-year." 

'*  So  much  the  better  for  me,  sir.  In  four  or  five  months 
from  this  moment,  F  will  land  you  in  New  York,  where  you 
will  find  the  climate  cold  enough  for  any  disease.  I  ask  y^ 
as  friends — as  guests — not  as  passengers ;  and  to  prove  it, 
the  table  of  the  upper  cabin,  in  future,  shall  be  mine.  I 
have  barely  left  room  in  the  lower  cabin  to  sleep  or  dress 
in,  having  filled  it  with  my  own  private  venture,  as  is  my 
right." 

"  You  are  as  generous  as  kind.  Miles ;  but  what  will  your 
owners  think  of  such  an  arrangement?" 

"  They  have  no  right  to  complain.  The  cabin  and  pas- 
sengers,  should  any  of  the  last  offer,  after  deducting  a  very 
small  allowance  for  the  ship's  portion  of  the  food  and  water, 
are  mine  by  agreement.  All  the  better  food  1  find  at  my 
own  charge ;  and,  should  you  insist  on  remunerating  the 
owners  for  the  coarser,  or  such  as  they  find,  you  can  do  so; 
it  will  be  less  than  a  hundred  dollars,  at  the  most." 

"  On  these  conditions,  then,  I  shall  thankfully  profit  by 
your  offer ;  attaching,  however,  one  more  that  I  trust  you 
may  be  permitted  to  fulfil.  It  is  important  to  me  that  I 
reach  England — can  you  touch  at  St.  Helena  7" 

'« Willingly,  if  it  be  your  wish.  The  health  of  the  crewy 
moreover,  may  render  it  desirable." 

"  There,  then,  I  will  quit  you,  if  an  opportunity  ofler  to 
proceed  to  England.  Our  bargain  is  made^  dear  Miles ;  and 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  ready  to  embark," 
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I  think  Emily  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  she  did 
while  listening  to  this  arrangement.  It  doubtless  relieved 
her  mind  on  the  painful  subject  of  her  father's  health',  and  I 
fancied  it  relieved  it  also  on  the  subject  of  our  own  imm6» 
diate  separation.  Months  must  elapse  before  we  could  reach 
St.  Helena ;  and  who  could  foresee  what  those  monihs  might 
bring  forth  1  As  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  at  such  a  moment) 
I  took  my  leave,  with  my  feelings  lightened,  as  it  might  be^ 
of  a  burthen.  The  reader  will  at  once  infer,  I  was  in  love. 
But  he  will  be  mistaken.  I  was  not  in  love;  though  mj 
imagination,  to  use  a  cant  phrase  of  some  of  the  sects,  was 
greatly  exercised.  Lucy,  even  then,  had  a  hold  of  my  heart 
in  a  way.  of  which  I  was  ignorant  myself;  but  it  was  not  in 
nature  for  a  youth,  just  approaching  his  majority,  to  past 
months  and  months,  almost  alone,  in  the  society  of  a  lovelj 

§irl  who  was  a  year  or  two  his  junior,  and  not  admit  sonw 
egree  of  tenderness  towards  her  in  his  feelings.  The  cir^ 
cumstances  were  sufficient  to  trv  the  constancy  of  the  most 
faithful  swain  that  ever  lived.  Then,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  had  never  professed  love  to  Lucy— ^was  not  at  all 
aware  that  she  entertained  any  other  sentiment  towards  rm 
than  that  she  entertained  towards  Rupert ;  whereas  Emily—* 
but  I  will  not  prove  myself  a  coxcomb  on  paper,  whatever  I 
might  have  been,  at  the  moment,  in  my  own  imagination. 

Next  day,  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  had  the  happiness  to 
receive  my  old  passengers.  It  struck  me  that  Talcott 
was  as  much  gratified  as  I  was  myself;  for  he,  too,  had 
both  pleasure  and  improvement  in  Emily  Merton's  society^ 
It  has  oflen  been  said  that  the  English  East-India  ships  are 
noted  for  quarrelling  and  making  love.  The  quarrels  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  same  p**:nciple  as  the  love-makingi 
viz.,  propinquity ;  the  same  proximity  producing  hostility  ia 
those  sterner  natures,  that,  m  others  of  a  gentler  cast,  ipt0* 
duces  its  opposite  feeling.  We  sailed,  and  it  is  scarcely' 
necessary  to  tell  the  reader  how  much  the  tedium  of  so  long 
a  voyage,  and  the  monotony  of  a  sea-voyage,  was  relieved 
by  the  graces  and  gentle  intercourse  of  our  upper  cabin* 
The  other  apartment  being  so  crowded  and  hot,  I  passed 
most  of  my  time  in  the  poop,  which  was  both  light  and  airy. 
Here  I  generally  found  the  father  and  daughter,  though 
often  the  latter  alone.    I  pUyad  rwsoaably  w^  on  the  fiutf 
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and  violin,  and  had  learned  to  accompany  Emily  on  her 
piano,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mons.  Le  Compte  had 
caused  to  be  transferred  from  the  Bombay  ship  to  his  own 
Teasel,  and  which  had  subsequently  been  saved  from  the 
wreck, 

Talcott  played  also  on  the  flute,  far  better  than  I  did  my- 
•elf ;  and  we  frequently  made  a  trio,  producing  very  respect- 
able sea-music — better,  indeed,  than  Neptune  oHen  got  for 
his  smiles.  In  this  manner,  then,  we  travelled  our  long 
road,  sometimes  contending  with  head-winds  and  cross-seas, 
■ometimes  becalmed,  and  sometimes  slipping  along  at  a  rate 
that  rendered  everybody  contented  and  happy. 

In  passing  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  I  related  to  Major  Merton 
and  Emily  the  incidents  of  the  John's  affair  with  the  proas, 
and  her  subsequent  loss  on  the  island  of  Madagascar ;  and 
"Was  rewarded  by  the  interest  they  took  in  the  tale.  We  all 
spoke  of  Marble,  as  indeed  we  oAen  did,  and  expressed  our 
regrets  at  his  absence.  The  fate  of  my  old  shipmate  was 
frequently  discussed  among  us,  there  being  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  for  the  Major,  he  thought 
poor  Marble  must  be  lost  at  se3,  for  he  did  not  perceive  how 
any  one  man  could  manage  a  boat  all  alone  by  himself. 
Talcott,  who  had  juster  notions  A*  wWt  a  seaman  could  do, 
was  of  opinion  that  our  late  commander  had  run  to  leeward, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  inhabited  island,  preferring  the 
association  of  even  cannibals,  when  it  came  to  the  trying 
nK>ment,  to  total  solitude.  I  thought  he  had  gone  to  wind- 
ward, the  boat  being  so  well  equipped  for  that  service,  and 
that  Marble  was  in  the  expectation  of  falling  in  with  some 
of  the  whalers,  who  were  known  to  be  cruising  in  certain 
latitudes.  I  was  greatly  struck,  however,  by  a  remark  made 
by  Emily,  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  when  we  passed 
the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

"  Should  the  truth  be  ever  known,  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
«*  I  am  of  opink)n  it  will  be  found  that  poor  Mr.  Marble  only 
led  the  island  to  escape  from  your  importunities,  and  re* 
turned  to  it  afler  the  ship  disappeared ;  and  that  he  is  there 
at  this  moment,  enjoying  all  the  happiness  of  a  hermit.*^ 

This  might  be  true,  and  from  that  hour  the  thought  would 
occasionally  recur  to  my  mind.  As  I  looked  fbrward  to 
passing  at  least  sereral  more  years  at  sea,  I  secretly  deter* 
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mined  to  ascertain  the  fact  for  myself,  should  occasion  ever 
offer.  La  the  mean  time,  the  Crisis  had  reached  a  part  of 
the  ocean  where,  in  those  days,  it  was  incumbent  on  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  a  ship  to  keep  a  vigilant  look-out  for 
enemies.  It  seems  we  were  not  fated  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  these  pirates  entirely  unharmed. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  I  was  awoke  by  Talcott's 
giving  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  shoulder. 

"  Turn  out  at  once,  Captain  Wallingford,**  cried  my  mate ; 
*Mhe  rascals  are  closing  around  us  like  crows  about  a 
carcase.  As  bad  luck  will  have  it,  we  have  neither  room 
nor  breeze  to  spare.  Everything  looks  like  a  busy  morning 
for  us,  sir." 

In  just  three  minutes  from  that  moment,  I  was  on  deck, 
where  all  hands  were  soon  collected,  the  men  tumbling  up, 
with  their  jackets  in  their  hands.  Major  Merton  was  already 
on  the  poop,  surveying  the  scene  with  a  glass  of  his  own; 
while  the  two  mates  were  clearing  away  the  guns,  and  get^ 
ting  the  ship  in  a  state  to  make  a  suitable  defence.  To  me» 
the  situation  was  altogether  novel.  I  bad  been  six  times  in 
the  presence  of  enemies  before,  and  twice  as  commander ; 
but  never  under  circumstances  that  called  so  imperiously  for 
seamanship  and  good  conduct.  The  ocean  seemed  covered 
with  enemies.  Major  Merton  declaring  that  he  could  count 
no  less  than  twenty-cigU  proas,  all  fuU  of  men,  and  some 
of  them  armed  with  artillery.  These  chaps  were  ahead, 
astern,  to  windward,  and  to  leeward  ;  and,  what  was  worse, 
Ihey  had  just  wind  enough  to  suit  their  purposes,  there  being 
about  a  five-knot  breeze.  It  was  evident  that  the  craft  acted 
in  concert,  and  that  they  were  desperately  bent  on  our  cap- 
ture, having  closed  around  us  in  this  manner  in  the  niglik 
Nevertheless,  we  were  a  warm  ship  for  a  merchantman ; 
and  not  a  man  in  the  Crisis  betrayed  any  feeling  that  indi- 
cated any  other  desire  than  a  wish  to  resist  to  the  last.  As 
for  Neb,  the  fellow  was  in  a  broad  grin,  the  whole  time ;  he 
considered  the  affair  as  a  bit  of  fun.  Yet  this  negro  was 
afraid  to  visit  certain  places  about  the  farm  in  the  dark,  and 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  cross  a  churoh-yard  alone, 
under  a  bright  sun,  I  feel  well  persuaded.  He  was  the  oddest 
mixture  of  superstitious  dreaa  and  lion-hearted  courage,  I 
ever  met  with  m  my  life. 
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It  was  still  early,  when  the  proas  were  near  enough  to 
commence  serious  operations.  This  they  did,  by  a  nearly 
simuhancous  discharge  of  about  a  dozen  guns,  principally 
sixes,  that  they  carried  mounted  in  their  bows.  The  shot 
came  whistling  in  among  our  spars  and  rigging,  literally 
•from  every  direction,  and  three  struck,  though  they  were 
not  of  a  size  to  do  any  serious  injury.  Our  people  were  at 
quarters,  having  managed  to  man  both  batteries,  though  it 
left  scarcely  any  one  to  look  after  the  braces  and  rigging, 
and  none  but  the  officers  with  small-arms. 

Mr.  Merton  must  have  felt  that  he  and  his  daughter** 
liberty,  if  not  their  lives,  were  in  the  keeping  of  a  very 
youthful  commander ;  still,  his  military  habits  of  subordina- 
tion were  so  strong,  he  did  not  venture  even  a  suggestion. 
I  had  my  own  plan,  and  was  just  of  an  age  to  think  it  de- 
rogatory to  my  rank,  to  ask  advice  of  any  one.  The  proas 
were  strongest  ahead  and  on  both  bows,  where  they  were 
collecting  to  the  number  of  near  twenty,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  boarding,  should  an  opportunity  offer ;  while, 
astern,  and  on  our  quarter,  they  were  much  fewer,  and  far 
more  scattered.  The  reason  of  all  this  was  apparent  by 
our  course,  the  pirates  naturally  supposing  we  should  con- 
tinue to  stand  on.  ^ 

Orders  were  given  to  haul  up  the  mainsail  and  to  man 
the  spanker-brails.  The  men  were  taken  from  the  star- 
board battery,  exclusively,  to  perform  this  work.  When 
all  was  ready,  the  helm  was  put  up,  and  the  ship  was 
brought  as  short  roimd  on  her  heel,  as  possible,  hauling  up, 
on  an  easy  bowline,  on  the  other  tack.  In  coming  round, 
we  delivered  all  our  larboard  guns  among  the  crowd  of  ene- 
mies, well  crammed  with  grape ;  and  the  distance  being  just 
right  for  scattering,  this  broadside  was  not  without  effect. 
As  soon  as  braced  up,  on  the  other  tack,  we  opened  star- 
J)oard  and  larboard,  on  such  of  the  chaps  as  came  within 
range ;  clearing  our  way  as  we  went.  The  headmost  proas 
all  came  round  in  chase ;  but,  being  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  astern,  we  had  time  to  open  a  way  out  of  the  circle, 
and  to  drive  all  the  proas  who  were  now  ahead  of  us,  to 
take  refuge  among  the  crowd  of  their  fellows.  The  ma- 
ncpuvre  was  handsonriely  executed ;  and,  in  twenty  minutes, 
wc  ceased  firing,  having  all  our  enemies  to  the  westward  of 
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US,  and  in  one  group :  this  was  an  immense  advantage,  as  it 
enabled  us  to  fight  with  a  single  broadside,  prevented  our 
being  raked,  and  rendered  our  own  fire  more  destructive,  by 
exposing  to  it  a  more  concentrated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  , 
larger  objv-^ct.  I  ought  to  have  said  before,  that  the  wind 
was  at  the  southward. 

The  Crisis  now  tacked,  setting  the  courses  and  royals. 
The  ship  lay  up  well,  and  the  proas  having  collected  around 
their  admiral,  there  was  a  prospect  of  her  passing  to  wind- 
ward of  everything.  Six  of  the  fellows,  however,  seemed 
determined  to  prevent  this,  by  hauling  close  on  a  wind,  and 
attempting  to  cross  our  bows,  firing  as  they  did  so.  The 
ship  stood  on,  apparently  as  if  to  intercept  them ;  when, 
finding  ourselves  near  enough,  we  kept  away  about  three 
points,  and  swept  directly  down  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
main  body  of  the  proas.  As  this  was  done,  the  enemy^, 
taken  by  surprise,  cleared  a  way  for  us,  and  we  passed  the 
whole  of  them,  delivering  grape  and  canister,  as  fast  as  we 
could  deal  it  out.  In  the  height  of  the  afiTair,  and  the  thick- 
est of  the  smoke,  three  or  four  of  the  proas  were  seen  quite 
near  us,  attempting  to  close ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  call  the  people  from  the  guns,  which  were  worked  with 
great  quickness,  and  did  heavy  execution.  I  fancy  the 
pirates  found  it  hotter  than  they  liked,  for  they  did  not  keep 
on  with  us;  though  our  lofiy  sails  gave  us  an  advantage, 
and  would  have  enabled  -us  to  leave  them,  had  they  pursued 
a  different  course.  As  it  was,  we  were  clear  of  them,  in 
about  five  minutes ;  and  the  smoke  beginning  to  rise,  we 
soon  got  a  view  of  what  had  been  done  in  that  brief  space. 
In  order  to  increase  our  distance,  however,  we  still  kept 
away,  running  pretty  fast  through  the  water. 

By  the  confusion  which  prevailed  among  the  pirates,  the 
rascals  had  been  well  peppered.  One  had  actually  sunk, 
and  five  or  six  were  round  the  spot,  endeavouring  to  pick 
up  the  crew.  Three  more  had  suffered  in  their  spars,  and 
the  movements  indicated  that  all  had  enough.  "  As  soon  as 
satisfied  of  this,  I  hauled  the  ship  up  to  her  course,  and  we 
continued  to  leave  the  cluster  of  boats,  .which  remained 
around  the  spot  where  their  consort  had  gone  down.  Those 
of  the  fellows  to  windward,  however,  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  give  it  up,  but  followed  us  for  two  hoars,  by  which  time 
Vol.  II.  — 8 
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the  rest  of  their  flotilla  were  hull  down.  Believing  there 
was  now  plenty  of  room,  I  tacked  towards  these  persevering 
gentry,  when  they  went  about  like  tops,  and  hauled  off 
fiharp  on  a  wind.  We  tacked  once  more  to  our  course,  and 
were  followed  no  further. 

The  captain  of  a  pepper  ship  aflerward;s  told  me,  that  our 
assailants  lost  forty-seven  men,  mostly  killed,  or  died  of 
their  hurts,  and  that  he  had  understood  that  the  same 
officer  commanded  the  Crisis  that  had  commanded  the 
"  John,"  in  her  aflTair,  near  the  same  spot.  We  had  some 
rigging  cut,  a  few  of  our  spars  slightly  injured,  and  two 
men  hurt,  one  of  whom  happened  to  be  Neb.  The  man 
most  hurt  died  before  we  reached  the  Cape,  but  more  from 
the  want  of  surgical  assistance,  than  from  the  original 
character  of  his  wound.  As  for  Neb,  he  went  to  duty  before 
we  reached  St.  Helena.  For  my  part,  I  was  surprised  one 
of  the  proas  did  not  get  down  his  throat,  his  grin  being  wide 
enough,  during  the  whole  aflair,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
a  two-decker. 

We  went  into  the  island,  as  had  been  agreed,  but  do  ship 
Ofl^ering  and  none  being  expected  soon,  it  became  necessary 
,  for  my  passengers  to  continue  on  with  us  to  New  York. 
Emily  had  behaved  uncommonly  well  in  the  brush  with  the 
pirates,  and  everybody  was  glad  to  keep  her  in  the  ship. 
The  men  swore  she  brought  good  luck,  forgettirjjg  that  the 
poor  girl  must  have  met  with  much  ill-luck,  in^der  to  be 
in  the  situation  in  which  she  was  actually  placed. 

Nothing  occurred  on  the  passage  from  St.  Helena  to  New 
York,  worthy  of  being  specially  recorded.  It  was  rather 
long,  but  I  cannot  say  it  was  unpleasant.  At  length  our 
reckoning  told  us  to  look  out  for  land.  The  Major  and 
Emily  were  on  deck,  all  expectation,  and  ere  long  we  heard 
the  welcome  cry.  A  hazy  cloud  was  just  visible  on  our 
lee-bow.  It  grew  more  and  more  dense  and  distinct,  until 
'  it  showed  the  hues  and  furrows  of  a  mountain-side.  The 
low  point  of  the  Hook,  and  the  higher  land  beyond,  then 
came  in  view.  We  glided  past  the  light,  doubled  Ihe  Spit, 
"^  and  got  into  the  upper  bay,  just  an  hour  before  the  sun  of  a 
beautiful  day  in  June  was  setting.  This  was  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1802. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

** Drink !  drink!  to  whom  shall  we  drink? 
To  a  friend  or  a  mistress  7 — Come,  let  me  {hink ! 
To  those  who  are  absent  or  those  who  are  here  T^ 
To  the  dead  that  we  loved,  or  the  living  still  dear  7 
Alas !  when  I  look  I  find  none  of  the  last ! 
The  present  is  barren — ^let  *s  drink  to  the  past.** 

Paoli 

Though  strictly  a  Manhattanese  as  a  sailor,  I  shall  not 
run  into  rhapsody  on  the  subject  of  the  beauties  of  the  in* 
ner  or  outer  bay  of  this  prosperous  place.  No  man  but 
one  besotted  with  provincial  conceit  could  ever  think  o^ 
comparing  the  harbour  of  New  York  with  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples ;  nor  do  I  know  two  places,  that  have  the  same  great 
elements  of  land  and  water  that  are  less  alike.  The  har- 
bour of  New  York  is  barely  pretty ;  not  a  particle  more,  if 
quite  as  much ;  while  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  almost  what  its 
owners  so  fondly  term  it,  '<  a  little  bit  of  heaven,  fallen  upon 
earth."  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Naples,  as  a  haven, 
is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  great 
American  mart,  which,  as  a  port^  has  no  competitor  within 
the  circle  of  my  knowledge,  Coilstantinople  alone  excepted. 
I  wish  my  semi-townsmen,  the  Manhattanese,  could  be  per- 
suaded of  these  facts,  as,  when  they  do  brag,  as  the  wisest 
of  mortals  sometimes  will,  they  might  brag  of  their  strong, 
and  not  of  their  ^eak  points,  as  is  now  too  oflen  the  case. 

The  Major,  Emily  and  myself,  stood  on  the  poop,  re- 
garding the  sc^ne,  as  the  ship  glided  onward,  before  a  good 
south-east  breeze.  I -watched  the  countenances  of  my  com- 
panions with  interest,  for  I  had  the  nervousness  of  a  tyro 
and  a  provincial,  on  the  subject  of  the  opinions  of  the  people 
of  other  lands,  concetning  everything  that  affected  my  own. 
I  could  see  that  the  Major  was  not  particularly  struck ;  and 
I  was  disappointed,  then,  whatevej?  may  be  my  opinion  fiow. 
Emily  better  answered  my  hopes.     Whether  the  charming 

firl  really  felt  the  vast  contrast  between  a  view  of  the  un- 
roken  expanse  of  the  ocean,  and  the  scene  before  her,  or 
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was  disposed  to  please  her  host,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  ex* 
press  delight.  I  let  her  understand  how  much  I  was  grati- 
fied ;  and  thus  our  long,  long  voyage,  and  that,  so  far  as  de- 
grees of  longitude  were  concerned,  nearly  embraced  the 
circuit  of  the  earth,  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  the 
kindest  feelings. 

The  ship  was  off  Bedlow^s,  and  the  pilot  had  begun  to 
shorten  sail,  when  a  schooner  crossed  our  fore-foot,  beating 
down.  I  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  general 
movement  of  the  boy,  to  notice  one  small  crafl ;  but,  this 
veHel  happening  to  tack  quite  near  us,  I  could  not  but  turn 
my  eyes  in  her  direction.  At  that  instant  I  heard  a  shout 
from  Neb,  who  was  furling  one  of  the  royals.  It  was  one 
of  those  irrepressible ''  nigger  gollies"  that  often  escaped  from 
the  fellow  involuntarily. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  uproar,  on  the  mizen-royal 
yard,"  I  called  out  angrily  —  for  the  style  of  my  ship  had 
now  become  an  object  of  concern  with  me.  "  Keep  silencoy 
sir,  or  I'll  find  a  way  to  instruct  you  in  the  art." 

"  Lord ! — masser  Mile—"  cried  the  negro,  pointing  eagerly 
towards  the  schooner—^*  there  go  Pretty  Poll." 

It  was  our  old  craft  gure  enough,  and  I  hailed  her,  inoon- 
tinently. 

"  Pretty  Polly,  ahoy  1" 

"  Halloo !" 

*<  Where  are  you  bound,  sir ;  and  when  did  that  ^Bcliooner 
get  in  from  the  Pacific  1" 

"  We  are  bound  to  Martinique — ^The  Poll  got  home  from 
the  South  Seas  about  six  months  since.  This  is  her  third 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  since."  "^ 

Here  then  was  the  certainty  that  the  cargo  sent  home,  and 
the  letter  with  it,  were  all  safe.  I  must  be  expected,  and 
the  owners  would  soon  hear  of  noy  arrival.  We  were  not 
kept  long  in  doubt;  for,  as  the  ship  entered  the  Hudson,  a 
boat  approached,  and  in  her  were  two  of  the  principal  mem* 
hers  of  our  firm.  I  had  seen  them,  and  that  is  all ;  but,  my 
own  letters,  and  the  report  of  the  officer  who  brought  »hom# 
the  schooner,  had  told  them  all  about  me.  Could  NelaoDi 
after  His  victory  of  the  Nile,have  walked  into  the  King  of  Eag^ 
land's  private  cabinet  with  the  news  of  his  own  success,  I119 
receptk>n  would  not  have  been  more  fiatteriiig  than  tkU- 1 
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now  received,  I  was  "  Captain*  Wallingforded"  at  every 
sentence ;  and  commendations  were  so  intermixed  with  in- 
quiries about  the  value  of  the  cargo,  that  I  did  nojt  know 
which  to  answer  first.  I  was  invited  to  dine  the  very  next 
day  by  both  the  gentlemen  in  the  same  breath ;  and  when  I 
raised  some  objections  connected  with  the  duty  of  the  shipy 
the  invitations  were  extended  from  day  to  day,  for  a  week. 
So  very  welcome  is  he  who  brings  us  gold ! 

We  went  alongside  of  a  North  River  wharf,  and  had 
everything  secure,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  The  people 
were  then  allowed  to  go  ashore  for  the  night.  Not  a  soul 
of  them  asked  for  a  dollar;  but  the  men  walked  up  the  wharf 
attended  by  a  circle  of  admiring  landlords,  that  put  them 
all  above  want.  The  sailor  who  has  three  years'  pay  under 
his  lee,  is  a  sort  of  Rothschild  on  Jack's  Exchange.  All  the 
harpies  about  our  lads  knew  that  the  Crisis  and  her  teas, 
&c.  were  hypothecated  to  meet  their  own  ten  and  twenty 
dollar  advances. 

I  dressed  myself  hurriedly,  and  ordered  Neb  to  imitate 
my  example.  One  of  the  owners  had  kindly  volunteered  to 
sec  Major  Merton  and  Emily  to  a  suitable  residence,  with  an 
alacrity  that  surprised  me.  But  the  influence  of  England, 
and  Englishmen,  in  all  America,  was  exceedingly  great 
forty  years  since.  This  was  still  more  true  in  New  York, 
than  in  the  country  generally ;  and  a  half-pay  English  Ma- 
jor was  a  species  of  nobleman  among  the  better  sort  of 
Manhattanese  of  that  day.  How  man]f  of  these  quasi  lords 
have  I  seen,  whose  patents  of  nobility  were  merely  the  com- 
missions of  captains  and  lieutenants,  signed  by  the  Majesty 
of  England  !  In  that  day  —  it  is  nonsense  to  deny  it  —  the 
man  who  had  served  against  the  country,  provided  he  was 
a  "British  ofBcer,"  was  a  better  man  than  he  who  had 
served  in  our  own  ranks.  This  was  true,  however,  only  as 
regarded  society ;  the  ballot-boxes,  and  the  people^  giving 
very  different  indications  of  their  sentiments  on  such  sub- 
jects. Nor  is  this  result,  so  far  as  New  York  was  con- 
cem£d,  as  surprising  as,  at  first  sight,  it  may  possibly  ap- 
pear. Viewed  as  a  class,  the  gentry  of  New  York  took 
sides  with  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  the  portion  of  this  gen- 
try which  might  almost  be  called  baronial — ^it  was  strictly 
manorial — was  pretty  equally  divided,  carrying  with  them 
8» 
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their  collaterals ;  but  the  larger  portions  of  this  entire  class 
of  the  elite  of  society  look  sides  with  the  crown;  and  the 
peace  of '83  found  no  small  part  of  them  in  possession  of  their 
old  social  stations ;  the  confiscations  alfecting  few  beyond  the 
most  important,  and  the  richest  of  the  delinquents.  I  can  give 
an  instance,  within  my  own  immediate  knowledge,  of  the  sort 
of  justice  of  these  confiscations.  The  head  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  colonial  families,  was  a  man  of 
indolent  habits,  and  was  much  indisposed  to  «ny  active  pur« 
suits.  This  gentleman  was  enormously  rich,  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated  and  sold.  Now  this  attainted  traitor  hadl 
a  younger  brother  who  was  actually  serving  in  the  British 
army  in  America,  his  regiment  sharing  in  the  battles  of 
Bunker  Hill,  Brandywine,  Monmouth,  &c.  But  the  Major 
was  a  younger  son ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  republican  merit, 
he  escaped  the  consequences  of  his  adhesion  to  the  service 
of  the  crown ;  and  after  the  revolution,  the  cadet  returned  to 
his  native  country,  took  quiet  possession  of  a  property  of  no 
inconsiderable  amount,  while  his  senior  passed  his  days  in 
exile,  paying  the  bitter  penalty  of  being  rich  in  a  revolution. 
It  was  a  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  first  mentioned, 
that  the  Manhattanese  society  set  so  high  a  value  on  Eng- 
lish connection.  They  still  admired,  as  the  provincial  only 
can  admire ;  and  they  worshipped,  as  the  provincial  wor- 
ships; or,  at  a  safe  distance.  The  strange  medley  of  truth, 
cant,  selfishness,  sophistry  and  good  faith,  that  founded  the 
political  hostility  to  ike  movements  of  the  French  revolution, 
had  as  ardent  believers  in  this  country,  as  it  had  in  England 
itself;  and  this  contributed  to  sustain  the  sort  of  feeling  I 
have  described.  Of  the  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  any 
one  will  testify  who  knew  New  York  society  forty  years  ago. 

No  wonder  then,  that  Major  Merton  and  Emily  fared 
well,  on  their  sudden  arrival  in  the  country.  Some  ro- 
mance, moreover,  was  attached  to  their  adventures ;  and  I  had 
no  great  reason  to  give  myself  any  ansiiety  on  their  account 
There  was  little  doubt  of  their  soon  being  much  more  at 
home,  than  I  could  hope  to  be,  though  in  my  native  land. 

Neb  soon  reported  himself  ready  for  shore-duty,  and  I 
ordered  him  to  follow  me.  It  was  my  intention  to  proceed 
to  the  counting-house  of'  the  owners,  to  receive  some  letters 
that  awaited  me,  and,  after  ^writing  short  answers,  to  des* 
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patch  tbe  black  at  once  to  Clawbonny,  with  the  inteUigence 
of  my  return.  In  1802,  the  Battery  was  the  court-end  of 
the  town,  and  it  was  a  good  deal  frequented  by  the  better 
classes,  particularly  at  the  hour  at  which  I  was  now  about 
to  cross  it.  I  have  never  returned  from  a  voyage,  especially 
to  Europe,  without  being  particularly  struck  with  two  things 
in  the  great  Western  Emporium  —  since  the  common 
councils  and  the  editors  insist  on  the  word  —  viz.,  the  pro- 
vincial appearance  of  everything  that  meets  the  eye,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  younger  females ;  meaning,  however,  by  the 
last,  the  true,  native,  portion  of  the  population,  and  not  the 
throng  from  Ireland  and  Germany,  who  now  crowd  the 
streets ;  and  who,  certainly,  as  a  body,  are  not  in  the  least 
remarkable  for  personal  charms.  But  an  American  can 
tell  an  American,  man  or  woman,  as  soon  as  he  lays  eyes 
on  either ;  and  there  were  few  besides  native  girls  on  the 
Battery  at  the  lime  of  which  I  am  writing.  As  there  were 
many  children  taking  their  evening  walk,  and  black  servants 
were  far  more  common  than  now,  Neb  had  his  share  of  de- 
lights,  too,  and  I  heard  him  exclaim  "  Golly !"  twice,  before 
we  reached  the  centre  of  the  Battery.  This  exclamation 
escaped  him  on  passing  as  many  sable  Venuses,  each  of 
whom  bridled  up  at  the  fellow's  admiration,  and  doubtless  was 
as  much  offended  as  the  sex  is  apt  to  be  on  such  occasions. 
1  must  have  passed  twenty  young  women,  that  evening, 
either  of  whom  would  induce  a  youth  to  turn  round  to  look 
again ;  and,  for  the  moment,  I  forgot  my  errand.  Neither 
Neb  nor  I  was  in  any  hurry.  We  were  strolling  along,  in 
this  manner,  gazing  right  and  lefl,  when  a  party  approach- 
ed, under  the  trees,  that  drew  all  my  attention  to  itself.  In 
front  walk^  ak  young  man  and  young  woman,  who  were 
dressed  simply,  but  with  a  taste  that  denoted  persons  of  the 
better  class.  The  former  was  remarkable  for  nothing,  unless 
it  might  be  a  rattling  vivacity,  of  which  large  doses  were 
administered  to  his  fair  companion,  who,  seemingly,  swal- 
lowed it  less  reluctantly  than  doses  of  another  sort  are  so 
oflen  received.  At  least,  I  thought  so,  while  the  two  were 
at  a  distance,  by  the  beautiful  glistening  teeth  that  were 
shining  like  my  own  spotless  pearls,  between  lips  of  coral. 
The  air,  beauty,  figure,  and,  indeed,  all  connected  with  this 
•ingolarly  lovely  young  creature,  straek  my  imagination  at 
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once.  It  was  not  so  much  her  beauty,  though  that  was  de» 
cided  and  attractive,  a^the  admixture  of  feminine  delicacy 
with  blooming  health ;  the  walk,  so  natural  and  yet  so  fuU 
of  lightness  and  grace ;  the  laugh,  so  joyous  and  still  so 
quiet  and  suited  to  her  sex ;  and  the  entire  air  and  manner, 
which  denoted  equally,  buoyant  health  and  happiness,  the 
gracefulness  of  one  who  thought  not  of  herself,  and  the 
refinement  which  is  quite  as  much  the  gift  of  native  senti- 
ment, as  the  fruit  of  art  and  association.  I  could  not  tell 
what  her  companion  was  saying ;  but,  as  they  approached,  I 
fancied  them  acknowledged  lovers,  on  whom  fortune,  friends, 
and  circumstances  smiled  alike.  A  glance  aside  told  me 
that  even  Neb  was  struck  by  the  being  before  him,  and  that 
he  had  ceased  looking  at  the  sable  Venuses,  to  gaze  at  this. 

I  could  not  keep  my  gaze  off  the  face  of  this  lovdy  crea- 
ture, who  did  not  let  me  get  a  good  look  of  her  dark-blue 
eyes,  however,  until  I  was  quite  near,  when  they  were  na- 
turally turned  towards  the  form  that  approached,  for  a 
few  seconds,  while  in  the  very  act  of  passing,  we  looked  in- 
tently at  each  other,  and  the  charm  said  to  be  possessed  by 
certain  animals,  was  not  more  powerful  th|in  was  our  mutual 
gaze.  In  this  manner  we  had  actually  passed  each  other, 
and  I  was  still  in  a  sort  of  mysti6ed  trance,  when  I  heard 
suddenly,  in  a  voice  and  tone  that  caused  every  nerve  to 
thrill  within  me,  the  single  word — 

"  Miles  I" 

Turning,  and  taking  another  look,  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  mistake.    Lucy  Hardinge  stood  before  me,  trem- 
bling, uncertain^  her  face  now  pale  as  death,  now  Pushed  to 
/    scarlet,  her  hands  clasped,  her  look  doubting,  eager,  shrink- 
ing, equally  denoting  hope  and  fear,  and  all  so»blended,  as 
to  render  her  the  most  perfect  picture  of  female  truth,  feel* 
>, .     ing,  diffidence,  and  natural  modesty,  I  had  ever  beheld« 
"^        "  Lucy  —  is  it  —  can  it  be  possible  I  —  It  is  then  you,  I 
thought  so  gloriously  beautiful,  and  that  without  knowing 
you,  too."  ^ 

I  take  it  for  granted,  had  I  studied  a  week,  I  should  not 
have  composed  a  more  grateful  salutation  than  thisi  which 
burst  forth  in  a  way  that  set  all  the  usual  restraints  of  man- 
ners at  defiance.  Of  course,  I  felt  bound  to  go  throufffa  witk 
the  matter  as  prosperously  as  I  had  commenced»  wad  m  qilt 
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of  the  publicity  of  the  place,  in  spite  of  half  a  dozen  persons, 
who  heard  what  passed,  and  had  turned,  smiling,  to  see  what 
would  come  next,  in  spile  of  the  grave-looking  gentleman 
who  had  so  lately  been  all  vivacity  and  gaiety,  I  advanced, 
folded  the  dear  girl  to  my  heart,  and  gave  her  such  a  kiss, 
as  I  Ml  take  upon  myself  to  say,  she  had  never  before  re- 
ceived. Sailors,  usually,  do  not  perform  such  things  by 
halves,  and  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.  Such  a 
salutation,  from  a  young  fellow  who  stood  rather  more  than 
six  feet  in  his  stockings,  had  a  pair  of  whiskers  that  had 
come  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  with  very  little  trimming, 
and  who  possessed  a  manliness  about  him  of  which  mere 
walking  up  and  down  Broadway  would  have  robbed  a  youns 
Hercules,  had  the  efl^t  to  cover  poor  Lucy  with  blushes  and 
confusion. 

**  There-— that  will  do.  Miles,''  she  said,  struggling  to  get 
free—"  a  truce,  I  pray  you.  See,  yonder  are  Grace  and  my 
father,  and  Rupert." 

There  they  all  were,  sure  enough,  the  whole  family  having 
come  out,  to  take  an  evening  walk,  in  company  with  a  cer* 
tain  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett,  a  young  gentleman  who  was  a 
fellow-student  of  Rupert's,  and  who,  as  I  aflerwards  ascer^ 
tained,  was  a  pretty  open  admirer  of  Rupert's  sister.  There 
was  a  marked  di&rence  in  the  manner  in  which  I  was  re* 
ceived  by  Grace  and  Lucy,  The  first  exclaimed  "  Miles  !** 
precisely  as  the  last  had  exclaimed ;  her  colour  heightened, 
and  tears  forced  themselves  into  her  eyes,  but  she  could  not 
be  said  to  blush.  Instead  of  first  manifesting  an  eagerness 
to  meet  my  salute,  and  then  shrinking  sensitively  from  it, 
she  flung  her  delicate  arms  round  my  neck,  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  both  arms  too,  kissed  me  six  or  eight  times 
without  stopping,  and  then  began  to  sob,  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  The  spectators,  who  saw  in  all  this  the  plain,  honest, 
natural,  undisguised  aiSection  of  a  sister,  had  the  good  taste 
to  walk  on,  though  I  could  see  that  their  countenances  sym- 
pathised with  so  happy  a  family  meeting.  I  had  but  a  mo- 
ment to  press  Grace  to  my  heart,  before  Mr.  Hardinge's 
voice  drew  my  attention  to  him.  The  good  old  man  forgot 
that  I  was  two  inches  taller  than  he  was  himself;  that  I 
could,  with  ease,  have  lifted  him  from  the  earth,  and  carried 
him  in  my  armsi  as  if  be  were  an  infiuiU ;  that  I  was  biouied 
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by  a  long  voyage,  and  had  Pacific  Ocean  whiskers ;  for  ha 
caressed  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  kissed  we  quite  as  oflen 
as  Grace  had  done,  blessed  me  aloud,  and  then  gave  way  to 
his  tears,  as  freely  as  both  the  girls.  But  for  this  burst  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  a  grey-headed  old  clergyman,  1  am 
afraid  our  scene  would  not  altogether  have  escaped  ridicule. 
As  it  was,  however,  this  saved  us.  Clergymen  were  far 
more  respected  in  America,  forty  years  ago,  than  they  are 
to-day,  though  I  think  they  have  still  as  much  consideration 
here  as  in  most  other  countries ;  and  the  general  respect  felt 
for  the  class  would  have  insured  us  from  any  manifestations 
of  the  sort,  without  the  nature  and  emotiqn  which  came  ia 
its  aid.  As  for  myself,  I  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  Rupert'g 
hearty  but  less  sentimental  shake  of  the  hand.  After  this, 
we  all  sought  a  seat,  in  a  less  public  spot,  and  were  sooo 
sufficiently  composed  to  converse.  As  for  the  gentleman 
named  Drewett,  he  waited  long  enough  to  inquire  of  Lucy 
who  I  was,  and  then  he  had  sufficient  tact  to  wish  us  all 
good  evening.  I  overheard  the  little  dialogue  which  pro- 
duced this  explanation. 

"  A  close  friend,  if  not  a  near  relation,  Miss  fibirdinger 
he  observed,  inquiringly.  v 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  smiling,  weeping  girl,  with  the 
undisguised  truth  of  her  honest  nature — ''both  friend  and 
relative." 

"  May  I  presume  to  ask  the  name  1" 

"The  name,  Mr.  Drewett!  —  Why  it  is  Miles ^ dear 
Miles  —  you  surely  have  heard  us  speak  of  Miles  —  but  I 
forget ;  you  never  were  at  Clawbonny  —  is  it  not  a  most 
joyful  surprise,  dearest,  dearest  Grace !" 

Mr.  Andrew  Drewett  waited,  I  thought,  with  /nost  com- 
mendable patience  for  Grace  to  squeeze  Lucy's  hand,  and  to 
murmur  her  own  felicitations,  when  he  ventured  to  add—- 

"  You  were  about  to  say  something.  Miss  Hardinge?" 

"  Was  I  —  I  declare  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was.  Such 
a  surprise  —  such*a  joyful,  blessed  surprise  —  I  beg  pardon, 
Mr.  Drewett  —  ah!  I  remember  now;  I  was  about  to  say 
that  this  is  Mr.  Miles  Wallingford,  of  Clawbonny,  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  my  father's  ward  —  Grace's  brother,  you 
know." 
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"And  how  related  to  yourself,  Miss  HardingeT'  the  gen- 
tleman continued,  a  little  perseveringly. 

"  To  me  I  Oh !  very,  very  near  —  that  is  —  I  forget  so 
much  this  evening  —  why,  not  at  all." 

It  was  at  this  moment  Mr.  Drewett  saw  fit  to  make  his 
parting  salutations  with  studied  decorum,  and. to  take  his 
leave  in  a  manner  so  polite,  that,  though  tempted,  I  could  not, 
just  at  the  moment,  stop  the  current  of  my  feelings,  to  ad- 
mire. No  one  seemed  to  miss  him,  however,  and  we  five, 
who  remained,  were  soon  seated  in  the  spot  I  have  mention- 
ed, and  as  much  abstracted  from  the  scene  around  us,  as  if 
we  had  been  on  the  rustic  bench,  under  the  old  elm,  on  the 
lawn  —  if  I  dare  use  so  fine  a  word,  for  so  unpretending  a 
place  —  at  Clawbonny.  I  had  my  station  between  Mr.  E(ar- 
dinge  and  Grace,  while  Lucy  sat  next  her  father,  and  Rupert 
next  to  my  sister.  My  friend  could  see  me,  without  difficulty, 
owing  to  his  stature,  while  I  saw  the  glistening  eyes  of  Lucy, 
riveted  on  my  face,  as  leaning  on  her  father^s  knee,  she  bent 
her  graceful  form  forward,  in  absorbed  attention. 

"We  expected  you ;  we  have  not  been  taken  altogether 
by  surprise !''  exclaimed  good  Mr.  Hardinge»  clapping' his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  as  if  to  say  he  could  now  begin  to 
treat  me  like  a  man.  "  1  consented  to  come  down,  just  at 
this  fnoment,  because  the  last  Canton  ship  that  arrived 
brought  the  intelligence  that  the  Crisis  was  to  sail  in  ten 
days." 

"  And  you  may  judge  of  our  surprise,"  said  Rupert, 
"  when  we  read  the  report  in  the  papers,  '  The  Crisis,  Cap* 
tain  Wallingford,^  ^'* 

"  I  supposed  my  letters  from  the  island  had  prepared  you 
for  this,"  I  observed. 

"  In  them,  you  spoke  of  Mr.  Marble,  and  I  naturally  con- 
cluded, when  it  came  to  the  pinch,  the  man  would  resume 
the  command,  and  bring  the  ship  home.  Duty  to  the  owners 
would  be  apt  to  induce  him." 

"  He  did  not,"  I  answered,  a  little  proudly  perhaps,  for- 
getting poor  Marble's  probable  situation,  for  an  instant,  in 
my  own  vanity.  "  Mr.  Marble  understood  well,  that  if  I 
Jcnew  nothing  else,  I  knew  how  to  take  care  of  a  ship." 

"  So  it  seems,  my  dear  boy,  indeed,  so  it  doth  seem  1"  said 
Mr.  Hardinge,  kindly.    "I  hear  from  all  quarters,  your 
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conduct  commended  ;  and  the  recovery  of  the  vessel  froa 
the  French,  was  really  worthy  of  Truxtun  himself." 

At  that  day,  Truxtun  was  the  great  gun  of  American 
oaval  idolatry,  and  had  as  much  local  reputation,  as  Nelson 
himself  enjoyed  in  England.  The  allusion  was  a  sore 
assault  on  my  modesty  ;  hut  I  got  along  with  it,  as  well  as 
I  could. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty,  sir,''  I  answered,  trying 
not  to  look  at  Lucy,  and  seem  meek ;  **  and  it  would  have 
been  a  terrible  disgrace  to  have  come  home,  and  been  obliged 
to  say  the  French  got  the  ship  from  us,  when  we  were  all 
asleep." 

'*  But  you  took  a  ship  from  the  French,  in  tbat  manner, 
and  kept  her  too  I"  said  a  soil  voice,  every  intonation  of 
which  was  music  to  me. 

I  looked  round  and  saw  the  speaking  eyes  of  Lucy,  just 
clear  of  the  grey  coat  of  her  father,  behind  which  she  in- 
stinctively shrank,  the  instant  she  caught  my  glance. 

*'  Yes,"  I  answered,  *<  we  did  something  of  that  sort,  and 
were  a  little  more  fortunate  than  our  enemies.  But,  you 
will  recollect  we  were  much  favoured  by  the  complaisance 
of  poor  Monsieur  Le  Compte,  in  leaving  us  a  schooner  to 
work  our  mischief  in." 

•*  I  have  always  thought  that  part  of  your  story.  Miles,  a 
little  extraordinary,"  observed  Mr.  Hardinge;  "though  I 
suppose  this  Frenchman's  liberality  was,  in  some  measure, 
a  matter  of  necessity,  out  there,  in  the  middle  of  the* 
Pacific." 

"  I  hardly  think  you  do  Captain  Le  Compte  justice,  sir. 
He  was  a  chivalrous  fellow,  and  every  way  a  gallant  sea- 
man. It  is  possible,  he  was  rather  more  in  a  hurry  than 
he  might  have  been,  but  for  his  passengers  —  that  is  all  —  at 
least,  I  have  always  suspected  that  the  wish  to  have  Miss 
Merton  all  to  himself,  induced  him  to  get  rid  of  us  as  soon 
ns  possible.  He  evidently  admired  her,  and  could  have 
been  jealous  of  a  dead-eye." 

"  Miss  Merton  I"  exclaimed  Grace.  *'  Jealous  I" 

"  Miss  Merton!"  put  in  Rupert,  leaning  forward,  curiously. 

"  Miss  Merton  !  And  jealous  of  dead-eyes,  and  wishing  to 
get  rid  of  us  P*  said  Mr.  Hardinge,  smiling.    **  Pray  who  is 


Miss  MertoQ  !  and  who  are  the  ««  /  and  what  are  the  dead- 
«ye8  ?" 

Lucy  was  silent. 

*'  Why,  sir,  I  thought  (  wrote  you  all  about  the  Mertons. 
How  we  met  them  in  London^  and  then  found  them  prisoners 
to  Monsieur  Le  Gompte ;  and  that  i  intended  to  carry  ttiem  ' 
to  Canton,  in  the  Crisis  1" 

^'  You  told  us  some,  of  this,  certainly ;  but,  though  you 
may  have  written  'all  about'  a  ilfi^'orMerton«  you  forgot 
to  tell  us  *  about  alT  (he  Mertons.  This  is  the  &rat  syllable 
I  have  ever  had  about  a  JfftM  Merton.  How  is  it,  girls  — 
did  Miles  speak  of  any  one  but  the  Major,  in  his  letter  ?" 

*^  Not  a  syllable  to  me,  sir,  of  any  young  lady,  I  can 
assure  you,"  replied  Grace,  laughing.  ^How  was  it  to 
you,  Lucy  ?" 

*'  Of  course  he  would  not  tell  roe  that  which  be  thought 
Hi  to  conceal  from  his  own  sister/*  said  Lucy,  in  a  low 
voice. 

*^  It  is  odd  I  should  have  forgotten  to  mention  her,"  I 
cried,  endeavouring  to  laugh  it  off.  *'  Young  men  do  not 
oAen  forget  to  write  about  young  ladies." 

**  This  Miss  Merton  is  young,  then,  brother  f 

"  About  your  own  age,  Graoe." 
And  handsome — and  agreeable — and  accomplkhed  1" 
Something  like  yourself  my  dear." 

**  But  handsome,  I  take  it  for  granted,  Miles,"  observed 
Mr.  Hardinge,  ''  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  omitted 
to  speak  of  her  charms,  in  your  lettere  1" 

'*  Why  sir,  I  think  most  persons  -r-  that  is  the  world  in 
^Seneral — I  mean  such  as  are  not  over-fiistidipus,  would  con- 
sider Miss  Merton  particularly  handsonoe — agreeable  in  per- 
son and  features,  I  would  be  understood  to  say." 

/'Oh  1  you  are  sufficiently  explicit ;  everybody  can 
understand  you,"  added  my  kiughing  guardian,  who  had  no 
more  thought  of  getting  me  marri^  to  his  own  daughter, 
than  to  a  German  prinoess  of  a  hundred  and  forty-five  quar- 
terings,  if  there  are  any  such  things ;  ''  some  other  time  we 
will  have  the  particulars  of  her  eyes,  hair,  teeth,  &c.,  6ec." 

*'  Oh  I  sir,  you  may  save  me  the  trouble,  by  looking  at 
her  youiMlf,  to-morrow,  since  she  and  her  father  are  both 

VoL.lL— g- 
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**  Here  /"  exclaimed  all  four  in  a  breath  ;  Lucy's  extreme 
surprise  extorting  the  monosyllable  from  her  reserve^  even  a 
little  louder  than  from  the  rest. 

"  Certainly,  here ;  father,  daughter,  and  servants ;  I  dare 
say  I  omitted  to  speak  of  the  servants  in  my  letters,  too ; 
but  a  poor  fellow  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  cannot  think 
of  everything  in  a  minute.  Major  Merton  has  a  touch  of 
the  liver  complaint ;  and  it  would  not  do  to  leave  bim  in  a 
warm  climate.  So,  no  other  chance  offering,  he  is  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  by  the  way  of  America." 

"  And  how  long  had  you  these  people  on  board  your  ship, 
Miles  f  Grace  asked,  a  little  gravely, 

'^  Actually  on  board,  with  myself,  about  nine  months,  I 
should  think  ;  but  including  the  time  in  London,  at  Canton, 
and  on  the  island,  I  should  call  our  acquaintaooe  one  of 
rather  more  than  a  year's  standing." 

^*  Long  enough,  certainly,  to  nvake  a  young  lady  soffi- 
ciently  obvious  to  a  young  gentleman's  memory,  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  his  letters." 

Affer  thift  pointed  speech,  there  was  a  silence,  which  Mr. 
Hardinge  broke  by  some  questions  about  the  passage  home 
from  Canton.  As  it  was  getting  cool  on  the  Battery,  how- 
ever, we  all  moved  away,  proceeding  to  Mrs.  Brad  fort's. 
This  lady,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  was  much  attached 
to  Lucy,  and  had  insisted  on  giving  her  these  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  world.  She  was  quite  at  her  ease  in  her 
circumstances,  and  belonged  to  a  circle  a  good  deal  superior 
to  that  into  which  Grace  and  myself  could  have  claimed 
admission,  in  right  of  our  own  social  position.  Lucy  had 
been  well  received  as  her  relative,  and  as  a  clergyman's 
daughter ;  and  Grace  on  her  own  account,  fts  I  af^efwarda 
learned.  It  would  be  attaching  too  much  credit  to  Claw- 
'  bonny,  to  say  that  either  6^  the  girls  had  not  improved  by 
this  association;  though  it  was  scar«?e!y  possible  to  make 
Grace  more  feminine  and  lady-like  than  she  had  been  made 
by  nature.  The  effect  on  Lucv  was  simply  to  put  a  little 
reserve  on  her  native  frankness,'  and  sturdy  hone^y ; 
though  candour  compels  trie  to  say;  that  mingling  with  the 
world,  and,  especially  the  world  to  which  they  had  been 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Bradfort,  had  certainly  itMeaaed'  the 
native  charm  of  manner  that  mA  possessed.    I  begM'-to 


• 
think  Emily  Merton,  so  far  from  possessing  any  adrantage 
over  the  two  girls,  might  now  improve  a  little  herself,  by 
associating  with  them. 

At  the  house,  I  had  to  tell  my  whole  story,  and  to  answer 
a  multitude  of  questions^  Not  a  syllable  more  was  said 
about  Miss  Merton ;  and  even  Lucy  had  smiles  to  bestow 
and  remarks  to  make,  as  before.  When  we  got  to  the 
lights,  where  the  girls  could  remove  their  shawls  and  hats, 
I  made  each  of  them  stand  before  me,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  much  time  had  altered  them.  Grace  was  now  nine- 
teen ;  ^nd  Lucy  was  only  six  months  her  junior.  The 
greatest  change  was  in  the  latter.  Her  form  had  ripened 
into  something  as  near  as  possible  to  girlish  perfection.  In 
this  respect  she  had  the  advantage  of  GrAce,  who  was  a 
little  too  slight  and  delicate ;  whereas,  Lucy,  without  any 
of  the  heaviness  that  so  often  accompanies  a  truly  rounded 
person,  and  which  was  pertiaps  a  slight  defect  in  Entfly 
Merton's  figure,  was  without  an  angle  of  any  sort,  in  her 
entire  outline.  Grace,  always  so  handsome,  and  so  intel- 
lectual in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  had  improved 
less  in  this  respect,  than  Lucy,  whose  eyes  had  obtained  a 
tenderness  and  feeling  that  rendered  them,  to  me,  even  more 
attractive  than  those  of  my  own  dear  sister.  In  a  word, 
any  man  might  have  been  proud,  at  finding  two  such  ad- 
mirable creatures  interested  in  him,  as  interested,  evdfy 
look,  smile,  syllable,  and  gesture  of  these  dear  girls,  deitt>ted 
they  were  in  me. 

All  this  time.  Neb  had  been  overlooked.  He  had  fol- 
lowed us  to  the  house,  however,  and  was  already  engaged 
in  a  dark-coloured  flirtation  with  a  certain  Miss  Chloe  Claw- 
bonny,  his  ownf  second-cousin,  in  the  kitchen ;  a  lady  who 
had  attracted  a  portion  of  his  admiration,  before  we  sailed, 
and  who  had  accompanied  her  young  mistress  to  town.  As 
soon  as  it  was  ascertained  the  fellow  was  below,  Lucy,  who 
was  quite  at  home  in  her  kinswominn's  house,  insisted  on  his 
being  introduced.  I  saw  by  the  indulgent  smile  of  Mrs. 
Bradfbrt,  that  Lucy  was  hot  exceeding  her  conceded  privi- 
leges, and  Neb  was  Ordered  up,  forthwith.  Never  was 
there  a  happier  fellow  than  this  •  nigger'  appeared  to  bfe, 
on  that  occasion.  He  kept  rolling  his  tarpaulin  between  his 
fingersy  sbiftiiig  his  Hfiigkt  (Mih  leg  id  leg^  and  oCherwiie 
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betrayiDgf  the  oonfusioo  of  one  questioned  by  his  betters , 
ibr,  in  that  day,  a  negro  was  ready  enough  to  allow  he  had 
his  betters,  and  did  not  feel  he  was  injured  in  so  doing.  At 
the  present  time,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  word  is  proscribed 
even  in  the  State's  Prisons ;  everybody  being  just  as  good 
as  everybody  else ;  though  some  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
sentenced  to  hard  labour,  while  others  are  permitted  to  go 
dt  large.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  selections  made 
through  the  ballot-boxes^  only  go.  to  prove  that  '*  one  man 
is  as  good  as  another." 

Our  party  did  not  sq>arate  until  quite  late.   Suppers  were 

eaten  in  1802 ;  and  I  was  invited  to  sit  down  with  the  rest 

of  the  family,  and  a  gay  set  we  were.     It  was  then  the 

.fashion  to  drink  toasts;  gentlemen  giving  ladies,  and  ladies 

-gentlemen.    The  usage  was  singular,  but  very  general; 

'  more  especially  in  the  better  sort  of  houses.  We  men  drank 

our  wine,  as  a  matter  of  course;  while  the  ladies  sipped 

theirs,  in  that  pretty  manner  in  which  females  moisten  their 

.  lips,  on  such  occasions.    After  a  time,  Mrs.  Bradfort,  who 

was  very  particular  in  the  observance  of  forms,  gaily  called 

on  Mr.  Hardhige  for  his  toast. 

*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Bradfort,"  said  the  divine,  good-humour* 

edly,  "  if  it  were  not  in  your  own  house,  and  contrary  to 

all  rule  to  give  a  person  who  is  present,  I  certainly  should 

drink  to  yourselfl    Bless  me,  bless  me,  whom  shall  I  givel 

I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  permitted  to  give  our  new  Bishop, 

Dr.  Moore  7" 

The  cry  of  '*  No  bishop  I"  was  even  more  unanimous 

:  than  it  is  at  this  moment,  among  those  who,  having  all  their 

lives  dissented  from  episcop^ .authority,  iimcy^it  an  evidence 

,  of.an  inci^easing  influence  to  join  in  a  ctamoujr  made  by  their 

:own  voices ;  4gid  thisy  moreover,  on  a  subject  that  not  one 

}  in  a  hundred  among  them  Yaia,  given  himself  the  trouble 

,.even  to  skim.    Our  opposition— in  which  Mrs.  Bradfort 

.'joiaedr  l>y  4^  wi^y— ^as  of  a  very  /^jifierent  nature,  how* 

fifftvi  proceeding  from  a  desire  to  learn  what  lady  Mr.  Har- 

.  dinge  could  possibly  select,  a^  such  a  moment*    I  never  saw 

'_  the  old  gentleman  so  confused  before*    He  laughed,  tried  to 

dodge  t&  appeal,  fidfjetedt  and  ai  last  fairly  Uushed.    ^\ 

'.this  proceedod,  not  nqm  any  preference  for  anyparticulat 

.ip^j^l  of.tbe  wss^  but  fron  n#«im)  diffideneo,lhe  periM 


nmplicitf  and  nature  of  his  eharacter,  which  oauaed  htm  l»: 
be  abashed  at  even  appearing  to  select  a  female  for  a  toast. , 
It  was  a  beautifiil  picture  of  masculine  truth  and  purity  I 
Stilly  we  would  not  be  put  off;  and  the  old  gentleman,  com- ' 
posing  his  eoontenance  five  or  six  times  in  vain  efibrts  im- 
reflect,  then  looking  as  ^ve  as  if  about  to  proceed  to  prayer> 
raised  his  glass,  and  said— 

"  Peggy  Pferott  I** 

A  general  laugh  succeeded  this  anaouncement,  Peggf- 
Ferott  being  anokl  maid  who  went  aboat  tending  the  sick 
for  hire,  in  the  vicinity  of  Clawboony,  and  known  to  us  all 
as  the  ugliest  woman  in  the  county. 

^^  Why  do  you  first  insist  on  my  giving  a  toast,  and  then 
laugh  at  it  when  given  1"  cried  Mr.  Hardinge,  half-amussd, 
half-serious  in  his  expoatulatioas.    *^  Peggy  is  <ui  ezceUeaft> 
woman,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  I  know." 

**  I  wonder,  my  dear  sir,  you  did  not  tinnk  of  adding  m 
sentiment  1"  cried  I,  a  little  pertly. 

^  And  if  I  had,  it  would  have  been  such  a  one  as  no  wd* 
man  need  be  ashamed  to  h^r  attached  to  her  name.  But 
enough  of  this ;  I  have  given  Pesgy  Perott,  and  you  ar» 
bound  to  drink  her" — that  we  had  done  already ;  ^and  now^ 
cousin,  as  I  have  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace——" 

^Unscathed!"  demanded  Lucy,  laughing  ready  to  kill 
herself. 

^  Yes,  unscathed,  miss:  and  now,  cousin,  I  ask  of  jo!i  to 
honour  us  with  a  toast" 

Mrs.  Bradfort  had  been  a  widow  many  years,  and  was 
fortified  with  the  panoply  of  her  state.  Accustomed  to  such 
appeals,  which,  when  she  was  young  and  handsome,  had 
been  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  of  late,  she 
held  her  glass  for  the  wine  with  perfect  selApossession,  and 
gave  her  toast  with  the  conscious  dignity  of  one  who  had 
oflen  been  solicited  in  vain  "  to  change  her  condition." 

^  I  will  give  you,"  she  said,  raising  her  person  and  her 
voice,  as  if  to  invite  scrutiny,  *<  my  dear  old  friend,  good 
Dr.  Wilson." 

It  was  incumbent  on  a  single  person  to  give  another  who 
was  also  single ;  and  the  widow  had  been  true  to  the  usage  f- 
but  **  good  Dr.  Wilson"  was  a  half^uperannuated  clergy* 
9* 
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maUf  whom  do  cmm  coM  suspect  of  inspinog  anytiiiag  iich 
yoDd  friendship. 

^Daar  nke---dear  me  F-'  Med  Ab.  Hnrdioge,  earoeatly; 
^.how  much  more  thoughtful,  Mrs.  Bradfort,  you  are  than 
myself  I  Had  I  thought  a  moineot»  1  might  have  given  tha 
Qoctor;  for  I  studied  with  him,  aod  honour  him  vastly." 

This  touch  of  simplicity  produced  aoother  laugh— -hov 
easily  we  all  laughed  that  night ! — and  it  caused  a  little 
npre  oonfusion  in  the  exoeltent  divioia.  Mm.  Bradfort  then 
called  on  me,  as  was  her  right ;  but  I  begged  that  Rupert 
might  precede  me,  he  knowing  more  pexsona,  and  beii^  now 
a  sort  of  man  of  the  world. 

^*I  will  givft  the  chaiiming  Miaa  Winthrop,"  said  Rupert, 
vriihout  a  momeot's  hesitatifln,  tossing  off  his  glass  with  an 
air  thaX  said,  "  how  do  you  like  ihat  V^ 

As  Winthrop  was  a  highly  respectable  name,  it  denoted 
tbe.settiB  whicltBupert  moved;  and  asfor  the  young  lady, 
I  dare  say  she  merited  his  eidogium,  though  I  never  hap- 
pened to.  see  her.  It  was  something,  however,  in  1602,  for 
9*youngster  to  dare  to  toast  a  WinUirop,  or  a  Morris,  or  a 
lavin^QstoUt  Off  a  de  Lian^eyyora  Stuy vesant,  or  a  Beekmaa, 
or  a  Van  RensaeUaer,  ov  a  Sehuyler,  or  a  Rutherford,  or  a 
Bayard,  or  a  Watts,  off  a  Van  Coklaiidt,  or  a  Verplanck,  or 
a  Jones,  or  a  Waltop,  or  aijiy  of  t^at  set.  They,  and  twenty 
similar  families,  composed  the  remnant  of  the  colonial  arifri 
tocrao|r,and  stll  made  hsodf  vithin  the  limits  of  Manhattan, 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Van — something  elses.  Alaa  I 
alas !  how  changed  is  all  this,  though  I  am  obliged  to  be** 
lieve  it  is  all  for  the  best. 

«'  Do  ffwi,  knoiM  Miss  Winthrop  ?"  I  asked  of  Gmce,  in  |i 
whisper. 

•^Not  at  all ;  I  am  not  much  in  that  aet,'^  she  answered^ 
quietly.  "  Rupert  ami  Lvoy  have  been  noticed  by  many 
persons  whom  I  do  not  know." 

This  was  the  fiist  iqtimation  I  got,  that  my  sister  did  not 
possess  all  the  advantages  in  society  that  were  enjoyed  byv 
her  friend.  As  is  always  the  case  where  it  is  believed  to  be 
our  lo9»^  I  felt  indignant  at  iunt;  had,  it  been  the  reverse,  I 
dare  say  I  should  have  fimcied  1%-  all  very  right.  Conse- 
quei^ioes  grew  oul  of  tfaeaa  distittotibiia.  which  I  oould  not 
Uien  foreseci  but  which  will  be  related  in  their  place.  Rupert 


now  called  on  Grace  for  her  toast,  a  lady  commonly  suc- 
oeeding  a  gentleman.  My  sister  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
disconcerted ;  but,  ailer  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  said — 

^  Mr.  £dward  Marston." 

This  was  a  strange  name  to  me,  hut  I  aflerwards  ascer* 
lained  it  belonged  to  a  respectable  young  man  who  visited 
Mrs.  Bradfort's,  and  who  stood  very  well  with  all  his  ac- 
quaintances. I  looked  at  Rupert,  to  note  the  effect;  but 
Rupert  was  as  calm  as  Grace  herself  had  been,  when  he 
gave  Miss  Winthrop. 

*'  I  believe  I  have  no  one  to  call  upon  but  you,  Miles,** 
said  Grace,  smiling. 

"  Me  1  Why,  you  all  know  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a 
soul.  Our  Ulster  county  girls  have  almost  all  gone  out 
of  my  recollection ;  besides,  no  one  would  know  them  here, 
should  I  mention  twenty." 

*'  You  strangely  forget,  brother,  that  most  of  us  are  Ulster 
county  folk.  .  Try  if  you  can  recall  no  young  lady ^" 

^*  Oh  1  easily  enough,  for  that  matter ;  a  young  fellow  can 
hardly  have  lived  nine  months  in  the  same  cabin  with  Emily, 
and  not  think  of  her,  when  hard  pushed ;  I  will  give  you, 
Miss  Emily  Merton.'' 

The  toast  was  drunk,  and  I  thought  Mr.  Hardinge  looked 
thoughtful,  like  one  who  had  a  guardian's  oares,  and  that 
Grace  was  even  grave.  I  did  not  dare  look  at  Lucy,  though 
I  could  have  toasted  her  all  night«  had  it  been  in  rule  to 
drink  a  person  who  was  present.  We  began  to  chat  again, 
and  I  had  answered  some  eight  or  ten  questibos,  when  Mrs. 
Brad  fort,  much  too  precise  to  make  any  omissions,  reminded 
us  that  we  had  not  yet  been  honoured  with  Miss  Lucy  Har- 
dinge's  toast.  Lucy  had  enjoyed  plenty  of  time  to  reflect ; 
and  she  bowed,  paused  a  mom^t  as  if  to  summon  resolu* 
tion,  and  then  mentioned — 

*'  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett.** 

So,  then,  Lucy  Hardinge  toasted  this  Mr.  Drewett — tho 
very  youth  with  whom  she  had  been  in  such  animated  dis- 
course, when  I  first  met  the  party  1  Had  I  been  more 
familiar  with  the  world,  I  should  have  thought  nothing  of  a 
thing  that  was  so  common;  or,  did  I  understand  humaa 
nature  better,  I  might  have  known  that  no  sensitive  and 
delicate  woman  would  betray  a  secret  that  was  dear  to  her. 
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under  so  idle  a  form.  But  I  was  yoang,  and  ready  mjatlf 
to  toast  the  cirl  I  preferred  before  the  universe ;  and  I  could 
not  make  suitable  allowances  for  difference  of  sex  and  temp- 
erament. Lucy's  toast  made  me  very  nncomfortable  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  when  Rupert 
reminded  me  that  it  was  eleven,  and  that  he  would  go  with 
me  to  a  tavern,  in  order  to  look  for  a  room. 

The  next  morning  was  passed  in  transacting  the  business 
of  the  ship.  I  found  myself  much  noticed  among  the  mer- 
chants and  ship-masters ;  and  one  of  wy  owners  took  me 
on  'Change,  that  I  might  see  and  be  seen.  As  the  papers 
had  spoken  of  the  recapture  of  the  Crisis,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Pretty  Poll,  and  had  now  each  an  article  on  the  arrival 
of  the  ship,  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  reoep^ 
tion*  There  are  men  so  strong  ki  principle,  as  well  as  intel- 
lect, I  do  suppose,  that  they  can  be  content  with  the  appro- 
botion  of  their  own  consciences,  and  who  can  smile  at  the 
praises  or  censure  of  tlie  world,  alike ;  but  I  confess  to  a 
strong  sympathy  with  the  commendation  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  as  strong  a  distaste  for  their  disapprobation*  I 
know  this  is  not  the  way  to  make  a  very  great  man ;  for  he 
who  cannot  judge,  feel  and  act  for  himself,  will  always  be 
in  danger  of  makii^  undue  sacrifices  to  the  wishes  cf  others ; 
but  yon  can  hdve  no  more  of  a  cat  than  the  skin ;  and  I  was 
aofiiciently  proud  at  finding  myself  a  miniature  hero,  about 
the  lower  end  of  Wall-street,  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers.  As  for  these  last,  no  one  can  complain  of 
their  zeal  in  extolling  everythmg  national.  To  believe  them, 
the  country  never  was  wrong,  or  defeated,  or  in  a  condition 
to  be  defeated,  except  when  a  political  opponent  conld  be 
made  to  suffer  by  an  opposite  theory ;  and  then  nothing  was 
ever  right.  As  to  fame,  I  have  since  discovered  they  con- 
sider that  of  each  individual  to  be  public  property,  in  which 
each  American  has  a  part  and  parcel — the  editors,  them- 
selves, more  than  the  man  who  has  thrown  the  article  Into 
the  common  lot.  But  I  was  young  in  1802,  and  even  a 
paragraph  in  my  praise  in  a  newspaper  had  a  certain  charm 
for  me,  that  I  will  not  deny.  Then  1  hcut  done  well,  as  even 
my  enemiesy  iff  had  any  must  have  admitted. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


^Shipt  are  but  botrds,  Milon  but  men:  there  be  land-refB,  aai 
w&ter-rati,  water-thiefes, and  laod-thie?ee ;  I  mean  piratee;  aqd  then, 
there  it  the  peril  of  waters,  winda  and  reeks :  the  man  is,  notwith> 
■tandins:,  sufficient ;— three  thooiand  dacats;-— I  think  I  majf  take 
his  bond.**— <%Mir. 

I  SAW  Grace,  and  Lucy,  and  Rupert,  and  good  Mr.  Har» 
dinge,  every  day ;  but  I  could  not  find  time  to  call  on  the 
Mertonsy  until  near  the  cloee  of  a  week.  I  then  paid  thefid 
m  visit,  and  found  them  glad  to  see  me,  but  not  at  all  in 
want  of  my  attentions  to  make  them  comfortable.  Thb 
Major  had  exhibited  his  claims  to  the  British  consul,  who 
happened  to  be  a  native  Manhattanese,  and  was  well-con^ 
nected,  a  drcumstance  that  then  gave  him  an  influence  in 
society,  that  his  commission  alone  would  not  have  conferrei). 
Colonel  Barclay,  for  so  was  this  gentleman  called,  had  taken 
the  Mertons  by  the  hand,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  his 
example  being  followed  by  others,  I  found  that  they  were 
already  in  the  best  circle  of  the  place.  Emily  mentioned  t6 
me  the  names  of  several  of  those  with  whom  she  had  ex- 
changed visits ;  and  I  knew  at  once,  through  Lucy's  and 
Grace's  conversation,  and  from  my  own  general  knowledge 
of  the  traditions  of  the  colony  iod  state,  that  they  were 
among  the  leading  people  of  the  land,  socially  if  not  politic 
cally ;  a  class  altogether  abote  any  with  whom  I  had  my* 
self  ever  associated.  Now,  I  knew  that  the  master  of  a 
merchantman,  whatever  might  be  his  standing  with  his 
owner,  or  consignee,  or  the  credit  he  had  gained  among  his 
fellows,  was  not  likely  to  get  admission  into  this  set ;  and 
there  was  the  comfortable  prospect  before  me,  of  having  my 
own  sister  and  the  two  other  girls  I  admired  most  and  loved 
best  in  the  world— next  to  Grace,  of  coufse — visiting  round 
in  houses,  of  which  the  doors  were  shut  against  myself. 
This  is  always  unpleasant,  but  in  my  case  it  turned  out  to 
be  more. 

When  I  told  Emily  that  Grace  and  Lucy  were  in  town, 
«mI  intended  coming  to  see  her  tliat  very  mornings  I  thougiil 
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she  roanifested  less  curiosity  than  would  have  been  the  case 
a  month  before. 

^*  Is  Miss  Hardinge  a  relative  of  Mr.  Rupert  Hardinge, 
the  sentleman  to  whom  I  vaa  introdueed  at  dinner,  yester- 
day, she  demanded,  after  expressing  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  her  to  see  the  ladies. 

I  knew  that  Rupert  had  dined  oat  the  day  before,  and, 
there  being  no  one  ejse  of  the  same  name,  1  answei^ed  in 
the  affirmative. 

"  He  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergyman,  and  of  very 
Ijood  contiectioqs,  I  b^n" 

.  "  The  Hardingeg  9^  spiieoiisidered  among  us ;  both  Ru- 
pert's &ther  and  grondfiither  were  clergymen,  and  his  great* 
grandfather  was  a  seaipap-rr-I  tjrust  yov  will  think  none  th0 
•worse  of  him,  for  that." 

''4  sailor  I  I  ha4  sMPpp^ed,  from  what  some  of  those 
present  said — ^thftl  i9»  I  4^4  opt  kno^  it»" 

'*  Perhaps  they  told  you  thfit  his  great^mndfather  was-a 
British  officer  7" 

Emily  coloured,  and  then  she  laughed  feintly ;  admitting, 
however,  that  I  had  gues^^  right. 

.  ^  Well,  all  this  was  tnie,"  I  added,  ^  though  he  was  a 
«ailqfp  , .  Q|c|  Q^p^in  H9^d|nge-*rOff  Commodore  Hardinge^ 
jyi  he  iKod  to  be  <^lled,  for  he  onoe  commanded  a.  squadron 
,i«-i)V98  in  t)ie  Eoglish  nayy." 

.,  "  QkX^^i  sQi^  of  a  sailor  1" — cried  Emily »  quickly — **l 
Jid  not  know  thai  it  wqa  usii^l  to  call  gentlemen  in  the  navy, 
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They  would  make  a  pooi^  Ggpro  if  they  wjsre  not.  Miss 
Herton— -you  might  as  wi4i.  say  that  a  judge  is  no  lawyer." 

This  was  enough,  however,,  to.  satisfy  me  that  Miss  Mer^ 
^n  no  longer  oiMiaidexed  the  maater  of  the  Crisis  the  first 
gnan  in  the  world. 

A  ring  announced  the  arrival  of  the  two  girls.  They 
were  shown  up,  and  I  soqa  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
these  three  charming  young  wonnen  together.  Emily  re- 
ceived her  two  guests  very  courteously,  and  was  frank  •— 
nay  warm — in  the  expression  of  her  gratitude  for  all  that 
I  had  done  for  herself  and  her  father.  She  even  went  back 
ao  far  as  to  speal^  of  the  occurrence  in  the  Park,  at  London, 

M^iyiififiefwd^m  ^^^^gbM.%?ia^  that  ah^  ^ni^ter  pv«^ 
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owed  their  lives  to  my  ioteriercDoe*  All  this  gave  her  list- 
eners  great  pleasure,  for  I  believe  neither  ever  tired  of  hear- 
ing my  praises.  Afler  this  openiDg,  the  conversation  turned 
on  New  York,  its  gaieties,  and  the  difierent  persons  known 
to  them  mutually.  I  sawjbat  the  two  giris  were  struck 
with  the  set  Miss  Merton  was  in,  which  was  a  shade  supe- 
rior even  to  that  of  Mrs.  Bradfort's,  though  the  fusion  which 
usually  accompanies  that  sort  of  thing,  brought  portions  of 
each  circle  within  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  As  the  per* 
sons  named  were  utter  strangers  to  me,  I  had  nothing  to 
say,  and  sat  listening  in  silence*  The  opportunity  was  im- 
proved by  comparing  the  girls  with  each  other. 

In  delicacy  of  appearance,  Grace  and  Lucy  each  had  the 
advantage  of  the  English  beauty.  Their  hands  and  feet 
were  smaller,  their  waists  finer,  and  their  taurmtreBy  gene- 
rally, I  thought  the  most  pleasing*  Bmily  had  the  advantage 
in  complexion,  though  her  colour  had  less  fineness  and  delU 
cacy.  Perhaps  her  teeth  were  the  most  brilliant;  though 
Grace  and  Lucy,  particularly  the  latter,  had  very  fine  teeth; 
The  English  girPs  shoulders  and  bust,  generally,  would 
have  been  more  admired  than  thoseof  most  American-— par- 
ticulfiurly  than  most  New  York— ^irls ;  but  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  surpass  those  of  Lucy.  As  a  whole,  Emily's  coun- 
tenance had  the  most  spirit,  Lucy's  the  most  finesse  and 
feeling.  I  make  no  comparison  with  the  expression  of 
Grace's  countenance,  which  was  altogether  too  remarkable 
for  its  intellectual  character,  to  be  included  in  anything  like 
a  national  classification.  I  remember  I  thought,  as  they 
sat  there  in  a  row  conversing  frankly  and  cheerfully  to« 
gether,  Lucy  the  handsomest,  in  her  pretty  neat  morning- 
dress  ;  while  I  had  my  doubts  whether  Emily  would  not  have 
extorted  the  most  applause  in  a  ball-room.  This  distinctioa 
is  mentioned,  because  I  believe  it  national. 

The  visit  lasted  an  hour ;  for  I  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
all  parties  that  they  would  become  acquainted,  and  the  girla 
seemed  mutually  pleased.  As  they  chatted,  I  listened  to 
the  tones  of  their  voices,  and  fancied,  on  the  whole,  that 
Emily  had  slightly  the  advantage  in  intonation  and  accent ; 
though  it  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  it  was  an  advaotage 
that  was  attended  by  a  slight  sacrifice  of  the  charm  of 
natural  utterance.    She  waa  a  little  more  artificial  in  this 
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respect  than  ber  companions,  and  insomuch  less  plea^ng ; 
though,  had  the  comparison  been  made  with  the  Manhattan 
§iyle  of  the  present  day,  the  odds  would  have  been  liii« 
mensely  in  her  favour.  In  1802,  however,  some  attention 
was  still  paid  to  the  utterfiDce,  tones  of  voice,  and  manner 
of  speaking  of  young  ladies.  The  want  of  it  all,  jost  now, 
is  the  besetting  vice  of  the  whole  of  our  later  instruction  of 
the  sex ;  it  being  alnoost  as  rare  a  thing  now*a-days,  to  find 
a  young  American  girl  who  speaks  her  own  language  grace- 
fully, as  it  is  to  find  one  who  is  not  of  pleasing  person. 

When  the  young  ladies  parted,  it  was  with  an  understand- 
ing that  they  were  soon  to  meet  again.  I  shook  hands  with 
Emily,  English  fashion,  and  took  my  leave  at  the  same 
time. 

**  Well,  Miles,"  said  Grace,  as  SQon  as  we  were  in  the 
street,  **  you  have  certainly  been  of  service  to  a  rery 
charming  young  woman — I  like  her,  excessively." 

*'  And  you,  Lucy  —  I  hope  you  agree  with  Grace,  in 
thinking  my  friend,  Emily  Merton,  a  charming  young  wo* 
man." 

-  Lucy  did  not  spekk  as  frankly,  or  as  decidedly  as  Grace^ 
80  far  as  manner  was  concerned ;  though  she  coincided!  in 
words. 

^  *'  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  was 
ikr  less  cheerful  than  her  usually  very  cheerful  manner. 
^  She  is  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  1  ever  saw — and  it  is 
no  wonder—" 

**  What  b  no  wonder,  dear  ?"  asked  Grace,  observing 
(bat  her  friend  hesitated  to  proceed. 

**  Oh !  I  was  about  to  say  something  silly,  and  had  better 
not  finish  the  speech.  But,  what  a  finished  nnanner  Miss 
Merton  possesses  ;-rdo  you  not  think  so,  Grace  ?" 

'*  I  wish  she  had 'a  little  less  of  it,  dear ;  that  is  precisely 
what  I  should  find  fault  with  in  her  deportment.  It  u  man- 
ner ;  and,  though  we  all  must  have  some,  it  strikes  m&  it 
ought  not  to  be  seen.  I  think  all  the  Europeans  we  saw  in 
town,  last  winter,  Lucy,  had  more  or  less  of  this  manner." 

**  I  dare  say  it  would  seem  so  to  vs  ;  notwithstanding,  it 
may  be  very  agreeable  to  those  who  arc  used  to  it — a  thing 
.  to  miss,  when  one  gets  much  accustomed  to  it." 
•   As  Lucy  made  this  remark,  I  det6r4ed  a  furtive  and  tuaid 
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glance  at  myself.  I  was  mystified  at  the  time,  and  was 
actually  so  silly  as  to  think  the  dear  girl  was  talking  at  me, 
and  to  feel  a  little  resentment.  I  fancied  she  wished  to  say, 
**  There,  Master  Miles,  you  have  heen  in  London,  and  on  a 
desert  island  in  the  South  Seas — the  rery  extremes  of 
human  habits— and  have  got  to  be  so  sophisticated,  so  Tery 
un-Clawbonnyish,  as  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  nuumeti  in 
the  young  ladies  with  whom  you  associate."  The  notion 
nettled  me  to  a  degree  that  induced  me  to  pretend  duty,  and 
to  hurry  down  to  the  ship.  Whom  should  I  meet,  in  Rector 
Street,  but  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  had  been  across  to  the  Hudson 
in  search  of  me. 

^  Come  hither.  Miles,**  said  the  excellent  old  man,  *^  I 
wish  to  converse  with  you  seriously." 

As  Lucy  was  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  at  the  moment, 
I  said  to  myself*-^  What  can  the  dear  old  gentleman  have 
to  say,  now  1" 

"  I  hear  from  all  quarters  the  best  accounts  of  yon,  my 
dear  boy,"  Mr.  Hardinge  continued,  '*  and  I  am  told  yoii 
make  a  very  superior  seaman.  It  is  a  feather  in  your  cap, 
indeed,  to  have  commanded  an  Indiaman  a  twenre-month 
before  you  are  of  age.  I  have  been  conversing  with  my  old 
friend  John  Murray,  of  the  house  of  John  Murray  and  Sons, 
one  of  the  very  best  merchants  in  America,  and  he  says 
*  push  the  boy  ahead,  when  you  find  the  right  stuff  in  him. 
Get  him  a  ship  of  his  own,  and  that  will  put  him  on  the  true 
track.  Teach  him  early  to  have  an  eye  to  his  own  inter- 
ests, and  it  will  make  a  man  of  him,  at  once.'  I  have  thought 
the  matter  over,  have  had  a  vessel  in  my  eye,  for  the  last 
month,  and  will  purchase  her  at  once,  if  you  like  the  plan." 

**  But,  have  I  money  enough  for  such  a  thing,  my  dear 
sir — after  having  sailed  in  the  John,  and  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Crisis,  I  should  not  like  to  take  up  with  any  of  your  B's, 
No.  2." 

"  You  have  fbi^tten  to  mention  the  •  Pretty  Poll,'  Miles," 
said  the  divine,  smiling.  ^<  Be  under  no  fear,  however,  for 
your  dignity ;  the  vessel  I  have  in  tre£(ty,  is  all  you  could 
wish,  they  tell  me,  having  made  but  one  voyage,  and  is  sold 
on  account  of  the  death  of  her  owner.  As  for  money,  you 
will  remember  I  have  thirteen  thousand  dollars  of  your  in- 
come invested  in  stocks,  and  atocks  that  cost  but  ten.  The 
Vol.  IL  — 10 
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peace  has  brought  everything  up,  and  you  are  making 
money,  right  and  lefU  How  have  your  own  pay  and  pn« 
vate  venture  turned  out  ?" 

*^  Perfectly  well,  sir.  I  am  near  three  thousand  dollan 
in  pocket,  and  shall  have  no  need  to  call  on  you,  for  my 
personal  wants.  Then  I  have  my  prize-money  to  touch. 
.£2ven  Neb,  wages  and  prize-money,  brings  me  nine  hun- 
dred dollars.  With  your  permission,  sir,  I  should  like  (p 
give  the  fellow  his  freedom." 

**  Wait  till  you  are  of  age,  Miles,  and  then  you  can  do 
as  you  please.  I  hold  four  thousand  dollars  of  your  invest- 
ed money,  which  has  been  paid  in,  and  I  have  placed  it  in 
stocks.  Altogether,  I  End  we  can  muster,  in  solid  cash, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  while  the  price  of  the 
9hip,  as  she  stands,  almost  ready  for  sea,  is  only  fifleen. 
iio^y  go  and  look  at  the  vessel ;  if  you  like  her,  I  will  close 
the  bargain  at  once." 

^^  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Hardinge,  do  you  think  yourself  ex- 
actly  qualified  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  ship?" 

. ''  Poh  1  poh  I  don't  imagine  I  am  so  conceited  as  to  pur- 
chase on  p)y  own  kno^i^ledgc.  I  have  taken  some  of  the 
■very  best  advice  of  the  city.  There  is  John  Murray,  to 
begin  with  —  a  great  ship-holder,  himself — and  Archibald 
Gracie,  and  William  Bayard — all  capital  judges,  have  taken 
an  iqterest  in  the  affair.  Three  others  of  my  friends  have 
sulked  round  to  look  at  the  vessel,  and  all  approve — not  a 
dissenting  voice." 

^'  May  I  ask,  sir,  who  have  seen  her,  besides  the  gentle- 
men you  have  named?  they,  I  admit,  are,  indeed,  good 
judges." 

«*  Why  1 — why — yes — do  you  happen  to  know  anything 
.of  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore,  now,  Miles?" 

«<  Never  heard  of  him,  sir,  in  my  life ;  but  a  physician 
can  be  no  great  judge  of  a  ship." 

"  No  more  of  a  physician  than  yourself,  boy — Dr<  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  the  gentleman  we  elected  Bishop,  while  you 
were  absent — " 

"Oh!  he  you  wished  to  toast,  instead  of  Miss  Peggy 
Perott — "  cried  I,  smiling.  "  Well,  what  does  the  Bishop 
think  of  her — if  he  approve,  she  must  be  orthodox." 

"  He  days  she  is. the  handsomest  vessel  he  ever  laid  ^y«p 
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OQ9  Miles ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  the  favourable  opinion  of  so 
good  a  man  as  Dr.  Moore,  is  o£  ¥alue»  even  though  it  be 
about  a  ship." 

I  could  not  avoid  laughing,  and  I  dare  say  most  of  the 
readers  will  also,  at  this  touch  of  simplicity ;  and  yet,  why 
should  not  a  Bishop  know  as  much  of  ships,  as  a  set  of  ig« 
noramuses  who  never  read  a  theological  book  in  their  lives, 
some  of  them  not  even  the  Bible,  should  know  about 
Bishops  1  The  circumstance  was  not  a  tittle  more  absurd 
than  many  that  are  occurring  daily  before  our  eyes,  and  to 
which,  purely  from  habit,  we  submit,  very  much  as  a  mat* 
♦  ;  of  course. 

*^  Well,  sir,"  I  replied,  as  soon  as  I  could,  **  I  will  look 
at  the  ship,  get  her  character,  and  give  you  an  answer  at 
once.  I  like  the  idea,  for  it  is  pleasant  to  be  one^s  own  mas* 
ter." 

In  that  day,  $15,000  would  buy  a  very  excellent  ship, 
as  ships  went.  The  vessel  I  was  taken  to  see,  was  copper* 
ed  and  copper-fastened,  butt-bolted,  and  she  measured  just 
five  hundred  tons.  She  had  a  great  reputation  as.  a  sailer, 
and  what  was  thought  a  good  deal  of  in  1802,  was  Phila- 
delphia built.  She  had  been  one  voyage  to  China,  and  was 
little  more  than  a  year  old,  or  the  best  possible  age  for  a 
vessel.  Her  name  was  the  **  Dawn,"  and  she  carried  an 
''  Aurora"  for  her  figure-head.  Whether  she  were,  or  were 
not  inclined  to  Puseyisra,  I  never  could  ascertain,  although 
I  can  affirm  she  had  the  services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Catholic  Church  read  on  board  her  aflerwards,  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

The  result  of  my  examination  and  inquiries  was  favoura* 
ble,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  week,  the  Dawn  was  purchased. 
The  owners  of  the  Crisis  were  pleased  to  express  their  re- 
grets, for  they  had  intended  that  I  should  continue  in  the 
command  of  their  vessel,  but  no  one  could  object  to  a  man's 
wishing  to  §ail  in  his  own  employment.  I  made  this  im- 
portant acquisition,  at  what  was  probably  the  most  auspi- 
cious moment  of  American  navigation.  It  is  a  proof  of  this, 
that,  the  very  day  I  was  put  in  possession  of  the  ship,  good 
freights  were  offered  to  no  less  than  four  different  parts  of 
the  world.  I  had  my  choice  between  Holland,  France,  £ng- 
laody  and  China.     Afler  consulting  with  my  guacdiiuk,  I 
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aooq>ted  that  to  France,  which  not  only  paid  the  best,  but  I 
was  desirous  of  seeing  more  of  the  world  than  had  yet  fitllea 
to  my  share.  I  could  make  a  voyage  to  Bordeaux  and  hack 
in  five  months,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  I  should  be  of 
age,  and  consequently  my  own  master.  As  I  intended  to 
have  ereat  doings  at  Clawbonny  on  that  occasion,  I  thought 
it  might  be  well  not  to  go  too  far  from  home.  Accordin^y, 
after  shipping  Talcott  and  the  Philadelphian,  whose  name 
was  Walton,  for  my  mates,  we  began  to  take  in  cargo,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  I  bethought  me  of  a  visit  to  the  paternal 
home.  It  was  a  season  of  the  year,  when  most  people,  who 
were  anybodies,  left  town,  and  the  villas  along  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson  had  long  been  occupied.  Mr.  Hardinge,  too» 
pined  for  the  country  and  his  flock.  The  girls  had  had 
enough  of  town,  which  was  getting  to  be  very  dull,  and 
everybody,  Rupert  excepted,  seemed  anxious  to  go  up  the 
river.  I  had  invited  the  Afertons  to  pass  part  of  the  summer 
at  the  farm,  moreover,  and  it  was  time  the  invitation  should 
be  renewed,  for  the  Major's  physicians  had  advised  him  to 
choose  some  cooler  residence  than  the  streets  of  a  hot  close 
town  could  ftimish,  during  the  summer  months.  Emily  had 
been  so  much  engrossed  with  the  set  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  since  her  landing,  and  which  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
see  was  altogether  superior  to  that  in  which  she  had  lived 
at  home,  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which 
she  urged  her  father  to  redeem  his  promise. 

**  Mr.  Hardinge  tells  mc,  sir,  that  Clawbonny  is  ready  a 
pretty  spot,"  she  said,  **  and  the  country  around  it  is  thought 
to  be  very  healthy.  You  cannot  get  answers  from  home  (she 
meant  England)  for  several  months,  and  I  know  Captain 
Wallingford  will  be  happy  to  receive  us.  Besides,  we  avs 
pledged  to  accept  this  additional  favour  from  him." 

I  thought  Major  Merlon  felt  some  of  my  own  surprise  at 
Emily's  earnestness  and  manner,  but  his  resistance  was  very 
feeble.  The  old  gentleman's  health,  indeed,  was  pretty 
thoroughly  undermined,  and  I  began  to  have  serious  doubte 
of  his  living  even  to  return  to  Europe.  He  had  some  rela* 
tives  in  Boston,  and  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  thenif 
and  I  had  thought,  more  than  once,  of  the  expediency  of 
apprising  them  <k  his  situatioD.    At  present   ' 
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nothing  better  could  be  done  than  to  get  him  into  the 
country.  ^ 

Haying  made  alT  the  arrangements  ^th  the  others,  I  went 
to  persuade  Rupert  to  be  of  the  party,  for  I  thought  it  would 
make  both  Grace  and  Lucy  so  much  the  happier* 

**  Miles,  my  dear  fellow,''  said  the  young  student,  gaping, 
*^  Clawbonny  is  certainly  a  capitalish  place,  but,  you  will 
admit  it  is  somewhat  stupid  aifter  New  York.  My  good 
kinswoman,  Mrs.  Bradfort,  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  us 
all,  and  has  made  me  so  comfortable— would  you  believe  it, 
boy,  she  has  actually  given  me  six  hundred  a  year,  for  the 
last  two  years,  besides  making  Lucy  presents  fit  lor  a  queen. 
A  sterling  woman  is  she,  this  cousin  Margaret  of  ours !" 

I  ^eard  this,  truly,  not  without  surprise ;  for,  in  settling 
wt'  a  my  owners,  I  found  Rupert  had  drawn  every  cent  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  under  the  orders  I  had  left  when  I 
last  went  to  sea. 

As  Mrs*  Bradfort  was  more  than  at  her  ease,  however,  had 
no  nearer  relative  than  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  was  much  attached 
to  the  family,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  it  true,  so  far 
as  the  lady's  liberality  was  concerned.  I  heartily  wished 
Rupert  had  possessed  more  self-respect ;  but  he  was,  as  he 
was!  # 

**  I  am  soriry  you  cannot  go  with  us,"  I  answered,  **  for  I 
counted  on  you  to  help  amuse  the  Mortons—" 

•*  The  Mortons !  —  Why,  surely,  they  are  not  going  to 
pass  the  summer  at  Clawbonny  1" 

**  They  quit  town  with  us,  to-morrow.  Why  should  not 
the  Mertons  pass  the  summer  at  Clawbonny  ?" 

'*  Why,  Miles,  my  dear  boy,  you  know  how  it  is  with  the 
world  *—  how  it  is  with  these  English,  in  particular.  They 
think  everything  of  rank,  you  know,  and  are  devotees  of 
style  and  appearance,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know, 
as  no  one  understands  better  than  myself;  for  I  pass  most  \ 
of  my  time  in  the  English  set,  you  know," 

I  did  not  them  understand  what  had  come  over  Rupert, 
though  it  is  all  plain  enough  to  me,  notv.  He  had,  truly  ^ 
enough,  got  into  what  was  then  called  the  English  set.  Now, 
there  is  no  question,  that,  so  far  as  the  natives,  themselves, 
were  concerned,  this  was  as  good  a  set  as  ever  existed  in 
this  country;  and,  it  is  also  beyond  all  cavil,  that  many 
10  ♦ 
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respectable  English  persons,  of  both  sexes,  were  occisipnally 
found  in  it ;  but,  it  had  this  great  defect :  —  every  Eng^ 
man  who  wore  a  good  coat,  and  had  any  ef  the  slang  of 
society,  made  his  way  into  the  outskirts,  at  least,  of  this  set; 
and  Rupert,  whose  own  position  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
confirmed,  had  fallen  a  great  deal  into  the  associatioii  of 
these  accidental  comers  and  ^oers.  They  talked  laijge, 
drapk  deep,  and  had  a  lofly  disdain  for  everything  in  tbs 
country,  though  it  was  very  certain  they  were  just  then  ia 
much  better  company  where  they  were,  than  they  had  ever 
been  at  home.  Like  most  tyroes,  Rupert  fancied  these  blw* 
tering  gentry  persons  to  imitate ;  and,  as  they  seldom  coOf 
versed  ten  minutes  without  having  something  to  say  of  my 
Lord  A —  or  Sir  John  B — ,  persons  they  had  re€L^  of,  or 
seen  in  the  streets,  he  was  weak  enough  to  inuigine  i4.ey 
knew  all  about  the  dignitaries  of  the  British  Empire.  As 
Rupert  was  really  a  gentleman,  and  had  good  manners  oa- 
tiuraJly,  it  was  a  grievous  thing  to  see  him  fashioQing  him- 
self anew,  as  it  might  be,  on  such  very  questionable  models. 

**  Clawbonny  is  not  a  stylish  plaoe,  I  am  ready  to  allow,^ 
I  answered,  afler  a  moment  of  hesitation ;  "  still  it  is  respectr 
able.  There  is  a  good  farm,  a  valuable  mill,  and  a  good, 
old,  comfortable,  straggling,  stone  house.'* 

"  Very  true.  Miles,  my  dear  fellow,  and  all  as  dear  to  me, 
you  know,  as  the  apple  of  my  eye  —  but  farmidh  —  younf 
ladies  like  the  good  things  that  comes  from  faroos,  but  do 
not  admire  the  homeliness  of  the  residence.  I  speak  of 
young  English  ladies,  in  particular.  Now,  you  see.  Major 
Merton  is  a  field-ofRcer,  and  that  is  having  good  remk  in  a 
resectable  profession,  you  know  —  I  suppose  you  under- 
stand. Miles,  that  the  king  puts  most  of^  his  sons  into  tbs 
army,  or  navy  —  all  this  makes  a  difierence,  you  unde^ 
stand?" 

*'  I  understand  nothing  about  it ;  what  is  it  to  me  where 
the  king  of  England  puts  his  sons  V^ 

*'  I  wish,  my  dear  Miles,  if  the  truth  must  be  said,  that 
vou  and  I  had  been  a  little  less  boyish,  when  we  were  boysi 
ban  happened  to  be  the  case.     It  would  have  been  all  the 
letter  for  us  both." 

*'  Well,  I  wish  no  such  thing.  A  boy  should  be  a  boy, 
and  a  man  a  man.    I  am  content  to  have  been  a  boy,  while 
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I  WAB  a  boy.    It  is  »  fault  ip  thiik  coQutry,  that  bc](^9  fanoy 
theai^ives  men  too  19000.'* 

<'  Ah !  my  dear  fellpiK>  you  wiU  not,  or  da  not  ^scferstand 
me.  What  I  mean  is,  that  we  ^frere.botb  pxeeipitate  in  t\m 
choice  of  a  profemoo — ^I  rehired  in  tjn^  buj^  you  peraevere ; 
that  is  all." 

''  You  did  retire  in  seaqoo,  my  la4»  if  truth  is  what  you 
a|e  after ;  for,  had  you  staid  a,  hiimd^ed  years  on  board  ship, 
you  never  would  have  made  a  sailpr*'' 

When  I  said  this,  I  fiuacied  I  had  uttered  a  pretty  severe 
thing.  Rupert  took  it  so  coolly,  howeveri  as  to  satisfy  me 
at  once,  that  he  thought  difierently  on.  the  subject. 

''  Ckuariy,  it  is  not  my  vocation.  Nature  intended  me  for 
something  better,  I  trust,  and  I  mistook  a  boyish  inclination 
for  a  taste*  A  Utile  experience  taught  me  better,  and  I  am 
npw  where  I  feel  I  ought  to  be.  I  wish.  Miles,  you  had 
come  to  the  study  of  the  law,  at  the  time  you  went  to  sea. 
Xou  would  have  been,  by  this  time,  at  the  bar,  and  would 
have  had  a  definite  position  in  society^" 
.  '<!  am  very  glad  I  did  not.  What  the  deuce  should  I 
haye  done  as  a  lawyer— or  what  advantage  would  it  have 
h^  to  me,  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  ?" 

"Advantage!— Why,  my  dear  fellow,  every  advantage 
in  the  world.  You  know  how  it  is,  in  this  country,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  way  of  society,  my  dear  Miles?" 

«  Not  I-^and,  by  the  little  I  glean  from  the  manner  you 
sheer  about  in  your  discourse,  I  wish  to  know  nothing.  Do 
young  men  study  law  merely  to  be  genteel  ?" 
^  "  Do  not  despise  knowledge,  my  boy ;  it  is  of  use,  even  - 
in  trifles.  ])fow,  in  this  covintry,  you  know,  we  have  very 
few  men  of  mere  leisure -»— heirs  of  estates,  to  live  on  their 
incomes,  as  is  done  in  Europe ;  but,  nine-tenths  of  us  must 
follow  professions,  of  which  there  are  only  half-a-dozen 
Siuitable  for  a  gentlqman.  The  army  and  navy  are  nothing, 
you  know ;  two  or  three  regiments  scattered  about  in  the 
woods,  and  half-a-dozen  vessels.  Ailer  these,  there  remain 
the  three  learned  professions,  divinity,  law  and  physic.  In 
our  famify,  divinity  has  run  out,  [  fear.  As  for  physio, 
*  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,'  as  Miss  Merton  says — ^" 

"  Who^?"  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise.  "  *  Throw  phyi^ic  to 
tl^  dqgs'-^why  that  is  £lbi^ksfii$ti^^  omk)  l** 
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**  I  know  it}  and  it  is  Mias  Emily  Merton's,  too.  Toa 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  a  charming  cieature,  at  leasti 
Miles,  by  this  going  to  sea.  Her  notions  on  such  subjects 
are  as  accurate  as  a  sun-dial.'' 

^  And,  has  Miss  Emily  Merton  ever  conversed  with  yoo^ 
on  the  subject  oimp  profession,  Rupert?" 

^Mndeed,  she  has;  and  regretted  it,  again  and  again. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Miles,  to  be  a  sailor,  other  than 
in  a  navy,  is  not  a  genteel  profession !" 

I  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  at  this  remark.  It 
struck  me  as  infinitely  droll,  and  as  somewhat  silly.  I 
knew  my  precise  position  in  society,  perfectly ;  had  none  of 
the  silly  sviraggering  about  personal  merit,  and  of ''  one  man's 
being  as  good  as  another,"  that  has  since  got  into  such 
general  use  among  ps ;  and  understood  perfectly  the  useful 
and  unavoidable  classifications  that  take  place  in  all  civil- 
ized communities,  and  which,  while  they  are  attended  by 
certain  disadvantages  as  exceptions,  produce  great  benefits 
as  a  whole,  and  was  not  disposed  at  all  to  exaggerate  my 
claims,  or  to  deny  my  deficiencies.  But,  the  idea  of  attach- 
ing any  considerations  of  gentility  to  my  noble,  manly, 
daring  profession,  sounded  so  absurd,  I  could  not  avoid 
laughing.     In  a  few  moments,  however,  I  became  grave. 

^  Harkee,  Rupert,"  said  I :  '<  I  trust  Miss  Merton  does  not 
think  I  endeavoured  to  mislead  her  as  to  my  true  position, 
or  to  make  her  think  I  was  a  greater  personage  than  I  truly 
am  ?" 

**  I  'U  not  answer  for  that.  When  we  were  first  acquaint- 
ed, I  found  she  had  certain  notions  about  Clawbonny,  and 
your  estole,  and  all  that,  which  were  rather  English,  yon 
know.  Now,  in  England  an  estate  gives  a  man  a  certain 
consideration,  whereas  land  is  so  plenty  with  us,  that  wo 
think  nothing  of  the  man  who  happens  to  own  a  little  of  it 
Stocky  in  America,  as  it  is  so  much  nearer  ready-money,  is 
a  better  thing  than  land,  you  know." 

How  true  was  this,  even  ten  years  since ;  how  false  is  it| 
to-day !  The  proprietor  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  was^ 
indeed,  under  the  paper-money  rigimty  a  less  important 
man  than  the  owner  of  a  handful  of  scrip,  which  has  had 
all  its  value  squeezed  out  of  it,  little  by  little.  That  was 
truly  the  age  when  the  representative  of  property  was  of  fiv 
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more  importance  than  the  property  itself;  and  all  because 
the  country  existed  in  a  fever,  that  set  everything  in  motion. 
We  shall  see  just  such  times,  again,  I  fear. 

<<  But  what  had  Emily  Merton  to  do  with  all  this  ?" 

'^  Miss  Merton  ?  Oh !  she  is  English,  you  know,  and  felt 
as  English  persons  always  do,  at  the  sound  of  acres.  I  set 
it  all  right,  however,  and  you  need  be  under  no  concern." 

''  The  devil  you  did !  And,  pray,  in  what  manner  was 
this  done  ?    Haw  was  the  matter  set  right  ?" 

Rupert  took  the  segar  from  his  mouth,  sufiered  the  smoke 
to  issue,  by  a  small,  deliberate  jet,  cocking  his  nose  up  at 
the  same  time  as  if  observing  the  stars,  and  then  deigned  to 
give  me  an  answer.  Your  smokers  have  such  a  disdainful, 
ultra-philosophical  manner,  sometimes  I 

**  Why,  just  in  this  way,  my  fine  fellow.  I  told  her  Claw- 
bonny  was  a  farm^  and  not  an  estate^  you  know ;  that  did 
a  good  deal,  of  itself.  Then,  I  entered  into  an  explanation 
of  the  consideration  of  farmers  in  this  country,  you  know, 
and  made  it  all  as  plain  as  A  B  C.  She  is  a  quick  girl,  is 
Emily,  and  takes  a  thing  remarkably  soon." 

"  Did  Miss  Merton  say  anything  to  induce  you  to  suppose 
she  thought  the  less  of  me,  for  these  explanations." 

"  Of  course  not — she  values  you,  amazingly-— quite  wor- 
ships you,  as  a  milar  —  thinks  you  a  sort  of  merchant- 
captain  Nelson,  or  Blake,  or  Truxtun,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thmg.  All  young  ladies,  however,  are  exceedingly  particu- 
lar about  professions,  I  suppose  you  know,  Miles,  as  well  as 
I  do  myself." 

"  What,  Lucy,  Rupert  t — Do  you  imagine  Lucy  cares  a 
8traw  about  my  not  being  a  lawyer,  for  instance?" 

<*  Do  I?— out  of  all  question.  Don't  you  remember  how 
the  girls  wept — Grace  as  well  as  Lucy — when  we  went  to 
sea,  boy.  It  was  all  on  account  of  the  tingentility  of  the 
profession,  if  a  fellow  can  use  such  a  word." 

I  did  not  believe  this,  for  I  knew  Grace  better,  to  say  the 
least ;  and  thought  I  understood  Lucy  sufficiently,  at  that 
time,  to  know  she  wept  because  she  was  sorry  to  see  me  go 
away.  Still,  Lucy  iiad  grown  from  a  very  young  f^rl, 
since  I  sailed  in  the  Crisis,  into  a  young  woman,  and  might 
new  things  differently,  nowp  from  what  she  had  dona  three 
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years  before.    I  had  not  time,  however,  for  further  discus- 
sion at  that  moment,  and  I  cut  the  matter  short. 

«*  Well,  Rupert,  what  am  I  to  expect?"  I  asked ;  «  Claw* 
bonny,  or  no  Clawbonny  ?" 

"  Why,  now  you  say  the  Mortons  are  to  be  of  the  party, 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go ;  it  would  be  inhospitable  else. 
I  do  wish.  Miles,  you  would  manage  to  establish  visiting 
relations  with  some  of  the  families  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  There  are  plenty  of  respectable  people  within  a  few 
hours*  sail  of  Clawbonny," 

"  My  father,  and  my  grandfather,  and  my  great-grand- 
father, managed,  as  you  call  it,  to  get  along,  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  well  enough  on  the  west  side ;  and,  al though 
we  are  not  quite  as  genteel  as  the  east,  we  will  do  well 
enough.  The  Wallingford  sails  early  in  the  morning,  to 
save  the  tide ;  and  I  hope  your  lordship  will  turn  out  in 
season,  and  not  keep  us  waiting.  If  you  do,  I  shall  be  im- 
genteel  enough  to  leave  you  behind." 

I  left  Rupert  with  a  feeling  in  which  disgust  and  anger 
were  blended.  I  wish  to  be  understood,  more  particularly 
as  I  know  I  am  writing  for  a  stiff-necked  generation.  I 
never  was  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  decrying  a  thing  be- 
cause I  did  not  happen  to  possess  it  myself.  I  knew  my 
own  place  in  the  social  scale  perfectly;  nor  was  I,  as  I 
have  just  said,  in  the  least  inclined  to  fancy  that  one  man 
was  as  good  as  another.  I  knew  very  well  that  this  was  i 
not  true,  either  in  nature  or  in  the  social  relations ;  in  poli- 
tical axioms,  any  more  than  in  political  truths.  At  the  same 
time,  I  did  not  believe  nature  had  created  men  unequal,  in  the 
order  of  primogeniture  from  male  to  male.  Keeping  in  view 
all  the  facts,  I  was  perfectly  disposed  to  admit  that  hcXits,  edu- 
cation, association,  and  sometimes  chance  and  caprice,  drew 
distinctions  that  produced  great  benefits, as  a  whole;  in  soipe 
small  degree  qualified,  perhaps,  by  cases  of  individual  injus- 
tice. This  last  exception,  however,  being  applicable  to  alt 
things  htiman,  it  had  no  influence  on  my  opinions,  which 
were  sound  and  healthful  on  all  these  points;  praqticaly 
common-sense-like,  and  in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of 
the  world  from  the  time  of  Moses  down  to  our  own,  or^I 
dare  say,  of  Adam  himself,  if  the  truth  could  be  known 
and,  as  I  have  said  more  than  onoe  in  these  nunbling 
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moirs,  I  was  not  disposed  to  take  a  false  view  of  my  own 
social  position.  I  belonged,  at  most,  to  the  class  of  small 
proprietors,  as  they  existed  in  the  last  century,  and  filled  a 
very  useful  and  respectable  niche  between  the  yeoman  and 
gentleman,  considering  the  last  strictly  in  reference  to  the 
upi)er  class  of  that  day.  Now,  it  struck  me  that  Emily 
Merton,  with  her  English  notions,  might  very  well  draw  the 
distinctions  Rupert  had  mentioned ;  nor  am  I  conscious  of 
having  cared  much  about  it,  though  she  did.  If  I  were  a 
less  important  person  on  terra  firma^  with  all  the  usages 
and  notions  of  ordinary  society  producing  their  influence, 
than  I  had  been  when  in  command  of  the  Crisis,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Pacific,  so  was  Miss  Merton  a  less  important 
young  lady,  in  the  midst  of  the  beauty  of  New  York,  than 
she  had  been  in  the  isolation  of  Marble  Land.  This  I  could 
feel  very  distinctly.  But  Lucy's  supposed  defection  did 
more  than  annoy  me.  I  felt  humbled,  mortified,  grieved.  I 
had  always  known  that  Lucy  was  better  connected  than  T 
was  myself,  and  I  had  ever  given  Rupert  and  her  the  benefit 
of  this  advantage,  as  some  ofiTset  to  my  own  and  Grace's 
larger  means ;  but  it  had  never  struck  me  that  either  the 
brother  or  sister  would  be  disposed  to  look  down  upon  us  in 
consequence.  The  world  is  everywhere — and  America,  on 
account  of  its  social  vicissitudes,  more  than  most  other  coun- 
tries—  constantly  exhibiting  pictures  of  the  struggles  be- 
tween fallen  consequence  and  rising  wealth.  The  last  may, 
and  does  have  the  best  of  it,  in  the  mere  physical  part  of  the 
strife ;  but  in  the  more  moral,  if  such  a  word  can  be  used, 
the  quiet  ascendency  of  better  manners  and  ancient  recol- 
lections is  very  apt  to  overshadow  the  fussy  pretensions  of 
the  vulgar  aspirant,  who  places  his  claims  altogether  on  the 
all-mighty  dollar.  It  is  vain  to  deny  it ;  men  ever  have 
done  it,  and  probably  ever  will  defer  to  the  past,  in  matters 
of  this  sort — ^it  being  much  with  us,  in  this  particular,  as  it 
is  with  our  own  lives,  which  have  had  all  their  greatest  en- 
joyments in  bygone  days.  I  knew  all  this— felt  all  this— 
and  was  greatly  afraid  that  Lucy,  through  Mrs,  Bradfort't 
influence,  and  her  town  associations,  might  have  learned  to 
regard  me  as  Captain  Wallingfbrd,  of  the  mereiltfuit-servida^ 
and  the  son  of  another  Captain  Wallingford  tJNiib  wde  Bte 
inlHe.    I  dotermitted,  tlie»efcw»  H»  »ifcltL^iilt.l^  |tfiili|i. 
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attention,  during  the  few  days  I  was  to  remain  at  Clawboony. 
With  such  generous  mtentions,  the  reader  is  not  to  be  sur- 
prised  if  I  found  some  of  that  for  which  I  so  earnestly 
sought — people  being  very  apt  to  find  precisely  the  thing  for 
which  they  look,  when  it  is  not  lost  money.  ^ 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  punctual,  and  sailed  at  the 
proper  hour.  The  Mertons  seemed  pleased  with  the  river, 
and,  having  a  fresh  southerly  wind  in  our  favour,  with  a 
strong  flood-tide,  we  actually  landed  at  the  mill  the  same 
aAernooo.  Everything  is  apt  to  be  agreeable  when  the  tra- 
veller gets  on  famously  ,*  and  I  thought  I  never  saw  Emily 
in  better  spirits  than  she  was  when  we  first  reached  the  top 
of  the  ascent  that  lies  above  the  landing.  I  had  given  her 
my  arm,  as  due  to  hospitality,  while  the  others  got  up  as 
they  could ;  for  I  observed  that  Rupert  assisted  no  one.  As 
for  Lucy,  I  was  still  too  much  vexed  with  her,  and  bad  been 
so  all  day,  to  be  as  civil  as  I  ought.  We  were  soon  at  a 
point  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  house,  meadows,  orch- 
ards and  fields. 

''  This,  then,  is  Clawbonny  I**  exclaimed  Emily,  as  soon 
as  I  pointed  out  the  place  to  her.  ''  Upon  my  word,  a  very 
pretty  farm.  Captain  Wallingford.  Even  prettier  tban  you 
represented  it  to  be,  Mr.  Rupert  Hardinge.^' 

'^  Oh  1  I  always  (jo  justice  to  everything  of  Wallingibrd's, 
you  know.  We  were  children  together,  and  became  so 
much  attached  in  early  life,  that  it 's  no  wonder  we  remain 
so  in  these  our  later  days." 

Rupert  was  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  he  imagined, 
when  he  made  this  speech ;  my  regard  for  him,  by  this  time, 
being  pretty  much  reduced  to  habit ;  and  certainly  it  had  do 
increase  from  any  fresh  supplies  of  respect.  I  began  to 
hope  he  might  not  marry  Grace,  though  I  had  formerly 
looked  forward  to  the  connection  as  a  settled  thing.  **  hk 
him  get  Miss  Merton,  if  he  can,"  I  said  to  myself;  **  it  will 
be  no  great  acquisition,  I  fancy,  to  either  side." 

How  different  was  it  with  his  father,  and,  I  may  add, 
with  Lucy  I  The  old  gentleman  turned  to  riie,  with  tears  io 
his  eyes ;  pointed  to  the  dear  old  house,  with  a  look  of  de- 
light ,'  and  then  took  my  arm,  without  reference  to  the  wants 
of  Miss  Merton,  and  led  me  on,  conversing  earnestly  of  uj 
a&iiB,  an4  c^  bis  own  stewardahip.    Luoy  had  her  AAbtb 
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arm,  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  good  divine  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  her,  to  mind  the  presence  or  his  daughter. 
Away  we  three  went,  therefore,  leading  the  way,  while  Ru- 
pert took  charge  of  JSmily  and  Grace.  Major  Merton  fol- 
lowed, leaning  on  his  own  man. 

«•  It  fa  a  lovely — it  is  a  lovely  spot,  Miles,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
dinge ;  '*  and  1  do  most  sincerely  hope  you  wilt  never  think 
of  tearing  down  that  respectaUe-looking,  comfortable,  sub- 
stantial, good  old-fashioned  hous^,  to  build  a  new  one.*^ 

*'  Why  should  I,  dear  sir?  The  house,  with  an  occasional 
addition,  all  built  in  the  same  style,  has  served  us  a^entury, 
and  may  very  well  serve  another.  Why  should  I  wish  for 
more,  or  a  better  house?" 

"  Why,  sure  enough  ?  Biit,  now  you  are  a  sort  of  a 
merchant,  you  may  grow  rich,  and  wish  to  be  the  proprietor 
of  a  «ea<." 

The  time  had  been,  when  such  thoughts  often  crossed  my 
mind ;  bMt  I  cared  less  for  them,  then.  To  own  a  seaty  was 
the  great  object  of  my  ambition  in  boyhood ;  l^jLit  the  thought 
had  weakened  by  time  and  reflection. 

<*  What  does  Lucy  think  of  the  matter?  Do  I  want,  or 
indeed  deserve,  a  better  house  f* 

*<I  shall  not  answer  either  question,"  replied  the  4par 
girl,  a  little  saucily,  I  thought.  *^  I  do  not  understand  your 
wants,  and  do  not  choose  to  speak  of  your  deservings.  But 
i  fancy  the  question  will  be  settled  by  a  certain  Mrs.  Wal- 
lingfbrd,  one  of  these  days.  Clever  women  generally  deter- 
mine these  things  for  their  husbands." 

I  endeavoured  to  catch  Lucy's  eye,  when  this  was  said, 
by  leaning  a  little  forward  myself;  but  the  girl  turned  her 
head  in  such  a  manner  as  prevented  my  seeing  her  face. 
.The  remark  was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Hardinge,  however,  who 
took  it  up  with  warmth,  and  all  the  interest  of  a  most  pure 
and  disinterested  afl^tion. 

**  I  suppose  you  will  thmk  of  marrymg  one  of  these  days, 
JVf iles,"  he  said  ,*  '*  but,  on  no  account,  marry  a  woman  who 
will  desert  Clawbonny,  or  who  would  wish  materially  to 
alter  it.  No  good-hearted  woman,  indeed — no  ^rt/6-hearted 
woman — would  ever  dream  of  either.  Dear  me !  dear  me  I 
the  happy  days  and  the  sorrowful  days — the  gracious  mer- 
cies of  Providence,  and  the  chastening  afflictions — ^that  I 
Vol.  II.  — 11 
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myself  have  seen,  and  felt,  and  witnessed,  under  these  aanw 

roofs !" 

This  was  followed  by  a  sort  of  enumeration  of  the  events 
of  the  last  fcHty  years,  including  passages  in  the  lives  of  all 
who  had  dwelt  at  the  farm ;  the  whole  concluding  with  the 
divine's  solemnly  repeating — *'  No,  no !  Miles ;  do  not  think, 
even,  of  midrrying  a  woman  who  would  wish  you  to  desert, 
or  materially  alter,  Clawbonny." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

*  If  thoa  be*8t  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dofit  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  fiir  as  to  the  lady.*' 

MereJumtcf  Venieti 

Next  morning,  I  was  early  afoot,  and  I  found  Grace  as 
much  alive  to  the  charms  of  home,  as  I  was  myself.  She 
put  on  a  gypsy,  and  accompanied  me  into  the  garden, 
w^re  to  my  surprise,  I  found  Lucy.  It  looked  like  old 
times  to  be  in  that  spot,  again,  with  those  two  dear  girUi. 
Rupert  atone  was  wanting  to  complete  the  picture ;  but,  I 
had  an  intimate  convkstion  that  Rupert,  as  he  had  been  at 
least,  could  never  come  within  the  setting  of  the  family 
group  again.  I  was  rejoiced,  however,  to  see  Lucy,  ana 
more  so,  just  where  I  found  her,  and  I  believe  told  her  as 
much  with  my  eyes.  The  charming  girl  looked  happier 
than  she  had  appeared  the  day  before,  or  for  many  previous 
days  indeed,  and  I  felt  less  apprehension  than  of  late,  con- 
cerning her  having  met  with  any  agreeable  youth  of  a  mora 
genteel  profession  than  ♦.hat  of  a  merchant-captain. 

«» I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here.  Miss  Lucy,"  cried 
Grace,  '^  eating  half-ripe  currants,  too,  or  my  eyes  deceive 
me,  at  this  early  hour  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  twenty 
minutes  since  you  were  in  your  own  room,  quite  no- 
adorned." 

**  The  green  fruit  of  dear  Clawbonny  b  better  than  the 
Hpe  fruit  of  those  vile  New  York  markets  P  .ezdainiA 


Lucy,  with  a  fenronr  so  nataral  as  io  forbid  any  suspicion 
of  acting.  **  I  should  pmfer  a  Clawbonny  potatoe,  to  a 
New  York  peach  !*• 

Grace  smiled,  and,  as  soon  as  Lucy's  animation  had  a 
little  subsided,  the  blushed. 

^'  How  much  better  would  it  be.  Miles,**  my  sister  re- 
sumed, <^  could  you  be  induced  to  think  and  feel  with  us, 
and  quit  the  seas,  to  come  and  live  for  the  rest  of  your  days 
on  the  spot  where  your  fathers  have  so  long  lived  before 
you.     Would  it  not,  Lucy  ?" 

"  Miles  will  never  do  thatf^  Lucy  answered,  with  em- 
phasis. **  Men  are  not  like  us  females  who  love  everything 
we  love  at  all,  with  our  whole  hearts.  Men  prefer  wander- 
ing about,  and  being  shipwrecked,  and  left  on  desert  islands, 
to  remaining  quietly  at  home,  on  their  6wn  farms.  No,  no; 
you  '11  never  persuade  IVfiles  to  do  that.^^ 

**  I  am  not  astonished  my  brother  thinks  desert  islan<!i 
such  pleasant  abodes,  when  he  can  find  companions  like 
Miss  Merton  on  them.'' 

*'  You  will  remember,  sister  of  mine,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Marble  Land  is  very  far  from  being  a  desert  island  at 
all ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  I  first  found  Miss  Merton  in  Hyde 
Park,  London ;  almost  in  the  canal,  for  that  matter." 

**  I  think  it  a  little  odd  that  Miles  never  told  us  all  about 
this,  in  his  letters,  at  the  time,  Lucy.  When  young  gentle- 
men drag  young  ladies  out  of  canals,  their  friends  at  hotne 
have  a  right  to  know  something  of  the  matter." 
'  How  much  unnecessary  misery  is  inflicted  by  unmeaning 
expressions  like  this.  Grace  spoke  lightly,  and  probably 
without  a  second  thought  about  the  matter ;  but  the  little 
she  said,  not  only  made  me  thoughtful  and  uneasy,  but  it 
drove  everything  like  a  smile  from  the  usually  radiant  coun- 
tenance of  her  friend.  The  conversation  dragged;  a^d, 
soon  afler,  we  returned  together  to  the  house. 

I  was  much  occupied  that  morning,  in  riding  about  the, 
place  with  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  in  listenmg  to  his  account  of 
his  stewardship.  With  the  main  results  I  was  already 
acquainted — liay,  possessed  them  in  the  Dawn, — but  the 
details  had  all  to  be  gone  over,  with  the  most  minute  accu- 
racy. A  more  simple-minded  being  there  was  not  on  earth 
than  Mr.  Hardinge ;  and,  that  my  affiurs  turned  out  so  well 
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waa  the  result  of  the  proeperous  coadition  of  the*  country  at 
that  day,  the  system  my  father  had  adopted  ia  his  life-time, 
and  the  good  qualities  of  the  difierent  acents  he  had  chosen, 
every  one  of  whom  remained  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  at  the  sad  moment  of  the  fatal  accident  at  the  mill. 
JIad  matters  really  depended  on  the  knowledge  and  manage- 
ment of  the  most  excellent  divine,  they  would  soon  have 
been  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

*M  am  no  believer  in  miracles,  my  dear  Miles,^  observed 
my  guardian,  with  amusing  self-coiKqplacency ;  **  but  I  do 
think  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  me,  to  meet  the  emer* 
eeocies  of  a  situation,  in  which  the  interests  of  two  OTphans 
have  been  so  suddenly  intrusted  to  my  guidance  and  care. 
God  be  thanked !  everything  prospers ;  your  afiairs,  as  well 
as  those  of  my  dear  Ghrace.  It  is  wonderful,  boy,  how  a 
man  of  my  habits  has  been  directed  in  hia  purchases  of 
wheats  for  instance ;  I,  who  never  bought  a  bushel  until  this 
whole  responsibility  of  your  mills  fell  upon  my  shoulders. 
I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  it — no  credit  to  myselfl" 

^  I  hope  the  miller  has  not  been  backward,  my  deur  sir, 
in  giving  you  all  the  assistance  in  his  power." 

•*  Morgan ?—  yes;  he  is  always  ready,  and  you  know  I 
never  fbi'get  to  send  him  into  the  market  to  both  buy  and 
■sell.  Really,  his  advice  has  been  so  excellent,  that  to  me  it 
has  the  appearance  of  being  almost  miraculous — prophetic, 
I  should  say,  were  it  not  improper.  We  should  avoid  all 
exaggeration  in  our  gratitude,  boy." 

«<Very  truly,  sir.  And  in  what  manner  have  you 
managed  to  get  along  so  well  with  the  crops,  on  the  i^ace, 
itself?" 

**  Favoured  by  the  same  great  adviser,  Miles.  It  is  really 
wonderful,  the  crops  we  have  had  ;  and  the  judgment  that 
has  been  so  providentially  shown  in  the  management  of  the 
fields,  as  well  as  of  the  mills  I" 

'*  Of  course,  sir,  old  Hiram  (Neb's  uncle)  has  always 
be^  ready  to  give  you  his  aid  ?  — -  Hiram  has  a  great  ^deal 
of  judgment,  in  his  way." 

'*  No  doubt — no  doubt— Hiram  and  I  have><]one  it  all,  led 
by  a  Providential  counsel;  Well,  my  boy,  you  ought  to  be 
Mtisfied  with  your  earthly  lot ;  for  everything  seems  to  prosper 
that  bek)ng8  to  you;    Of  course,  you  will  marry,  one  of 
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tliaie.dfi|»,«iid  truiMi^  this  place  to jroor  foOt «s  it  hat 
been  reoeived  from  your  AitiMfBl'' 

^'I.keep.that  bopii  in  penqpeiitiva,  air ;  or,  as  we  sailora 
aay,  •ft>r  a  4riieet«aacliQr«** 

^<  Your  hope  of  salvation,  boy,  b  your  sheeC-aQchor,  I 
trust.  NevertbriesB,  we  avo  not  tb  be  too  hard  on  young 
men,  and  anust  let  them,  have  a  little  romance  in  their  con* 
positions.  Yes,  jes{  I  trust  yon  will  pot  become  so  snuch 
wedded  to  your  ship,  as  not  to  think  of  taking  a  wife,  oae 
of  these  days,  jt  will  be  a  happy  hour  to  tne,  when  I  can 
see  another  Mrs.  Miles  Walling^d  at  Clawbonny.  She 
will  be^  the  third ;  for  I  can  reaoember  your  grandawther.'' 

*^  Can  you  secpmrnend  to  me  -fi  proper  person  ^lo  <fill  that 
honourable  station,  sirf'aaid  I,  smiling  to  myself, -and 


oeedingly  curious  to  h^ar  the  answer. 
f«  Wha 


hat  do  ypa  think  of  this  Miss  Mevtpn,  boy  !  Bhe  ia 
handsome,  and  that  pleases  young  men ;  dever,  and  that 
pleases  old  ones ;  well-educated,  ami  -that  will  last,  when  the 
beauty  is  gone;  and,«o  fiur  as  1  can  judge,  amiable ,*  and 
that  is  as  necessary  to  a  wife,  as  ifidelity.  JMorry  na  wo* 
iM^  ICtlec,  Ua<  4s  «oe  omtoUe /'* 

**  May  I  ask  »kai  you  call  mniaUe,  sirf «— And,  when 
that  question  is  answered,  I  may  venture  to  ga  so  fiir  as  to 
inquire  wham  you  call  amiable  f 

**  Very  sensible  distinctioos,  and  such  as  are  entitled  to 
fiUr  answers ;  at  least  the  first.  I  do  not  call  levity,  amia^ 
bility ;  nor  mere  constitotional  gaiety.  Some  of  the  seem- 
ingly most  light-hearted  women  I  have  ever  known,  hav^e 
haon  anything  bm  amiable.  There  must  be  an  unusual 
absence  of  selfishness, — a  persoa  must  live  less  for  herself^ 
tfian  othera-»-or  rather,  must  find  her  own  happiness  ki  the 
happiness  of  those  she  loves,  to  make  a  truly  anuaUe  wo* 
man.  Heart  and  principle  are  at  the  bottom  o^  what  is 
truly  amiable;  thokigh  temperaaaent  and  disposition  un- 
doubtedly contribute.  As  for  the  toAom,  your  own  sister 
Grace  is  a  truly  amiable  young  woman.  I  never  knew  her 
do  anything  to  hurt  another's  welings  in  my  liie." 

**  I  suppose  you  will  admit,  sir,  I  cannot  very  well  marry 
Grace?" 

"  I  wish  you  could,  with  all  nay  heart — ^yes,  with  all  my 

hearti    Were  not  you  and  Graoe  brother  and  sister,  I  should 

11  • 
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myself  well  quit  of  the  responsibility  of  my  guac^ 
dianship,  in  seeing  you  man  and  wile^" 

^  As  that  is  out  of  the  question,  I  am  not  without  hopes 
you  can  mention  another  who  will  do  just  as  well,  so  fiir  as 
t  am  concerned." 

'^  Well,  there  is  thb  Miss  Merton— though  I  do  not  know 
her  w^  enough  to  venture  absolutely  on  a  recommendatioa. 
Now,  I  told  Lucy,  no  later  than  yesterday,  while  we  wers 
all  the  river,  and  as  you  were  pointing  out  to  Miss  Morton 
the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  that  I  thought  you  would  make 
one  of  the  handsomest  couples  in  the  state— ^nd,  moreover, 
I  told  hat. —  bless  me,  how  this  com  grows  I  The  plants 
will  be  in«  tassel  in  a  few  days,  and  the  crop  must  turn  out 
most  beneficent — truly,  truly — there  is  a  providence  in  all 
things ;  for,  at  first,  I  was  for  putting  the  com  on  yonder 
hilUside,  and  the  potatoes  here ;  but  old  Hiram  was  led  by 
some  invisible  agency  to  tMisI  on  this  field  for  the  com,  and 
the  hill-side  for  the  potatoesr-4md,  now,  look,  and  see  what 
crops  are  in  promise  1  Think  of  a  nigger's  blundering  ok 
^        such  a  thing  1" 

In  1802,  even  well-educated  and  well-intentioned  cleigy« 
^>-^      men  Jiad  no  scruples  in  saying  *'  nigger." 

'^  Buty  sir,  you  have  quite  forgotten  to  add  what  dee  yoa 
told  Lucy?" 

"  True — true — ^it  is  very  natural  thait  you  shouki  prefer 
hearing  me  talk  about  Miss  Merton,  to  hearing  me  talk 
about  potatoes — ^I  '11  tell  ihioit  to  Lucy,  too,  you  may  depend 
on  it" 

**  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  no  such  tlung,  my  dear 
sir,"  I  cried,  in  no  little  alarm. 

^Ah!  that  betrays  guilt— consciousness,  I  shovdd  say; 
fi>r>what  guilt  can  there  be  in  a  virtuous  lovet— «nd  rely  on 
it,  both  tli«  giris  shall  know  all  about  it.  Lucy  and  I  often 
talk  over  your  matters.  Miles ;  for  she  loves  you  as  well 
as  your  own  sister*  Ah  I  my  fine  fellow,  you  blush  at 
it,  like  a  girl  of  sixteen  I  But,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  blushes." 

'<  Well,  sir,  letting  my.  blushes — the  blushes  of  a  ship- 
master !  —  but  setting  aside  my  blushes,  for  mercy's  sake 
what  more  did  you  tell  Luoy  ?" 

''What  morel    Why  I  toU  to  how  you  had  bten  on  a 
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desert  island,  qaite  alone  as  one  might  say,  with  Miss  Mer- 
ton,  and  how  you  had  heen  at  sea.  Hying  in  the  same  cabin 
as  it  were,  for  nine  months ;  and  it  would  be  wonderful  — 
wonderful,  indeed,  if  two  so  handsome  young  persons  should 
not  feel  an  attachment  for  each  other.  Country  might 
make  some  difl^renoe,  to  he  sure— ** 

*' And  ^tion,  sir?  — What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
influence  of  the  diflierence  of  station,  also  t'^ 

**  Station  ) — ^Bless  me,  Miles ;  what  difierence  in  station  is 
there  betm^eea  you  and  Miss  Merton,  that  it  should  cause 
any  obstacle  to  your  union  1" 

"  You  know  what  it  is,  sir,  as  well  as  I  do  myself.     She 

is  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  I  am 

the  maiBter  of  a  ship.     You  will  admit,  I  presume,  Mr.  Har- 

.    dinge,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  difierence  in  station  1'* 

"Beyond  all  <|ue8tion.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  to  re- 
member it ;  and  I  greatly  fear  the  loose  appointments  of 
magistrates  <  and  other  functionaries,  that  are  making  round 
the  country,  will  bring  all  our  notions  on  such  subjects  into 
great  confusion.  I  can  understand  that  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another  in  rights^  Miles ;  but  I  cannot  understand  he  is 
any  better j  because  he  happens  to  be  uneducated,  ignorcmt, 
or  a  blackguf^d.'' 

Mr.  Hardinge  was  a  sensible  man  in  all  such  distinctions, 
though  so  simple  in  connection  with  other  matters. 

"  You  can  have  no  difficulty,  however,  in  understanding 
that,  in  New  York,  for  instance,  I  should  not  be  considered 
the  equal  of  Major  Merton — I  mean  socially,  altogether,  and 
not  in  personal  merit,  or  the  claims  which  years  give— 
and  of  course,  not  the  equal  of  his  daughter  1*^ 

"Why — yes — ^I  know  what  you  mean,  now.  There  may 
be  some  little  inequality  in  that  sense,  perhaps;  but  Claw- 
bonny,  and  the  ship,  and  the  money  at  use,  would  be  very 
apt  to  strike  a  balance.** 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  sir.  I  should  have  studied  law,  sir, 
had  I  wished  to  make  myself  a  gentleman.**  ^ 

"  There  are  lots  of  vulgar  fellows  getting  into  the  law. 
Miles — men  who  have  not  half  your  claims  to  be  considered 
gentlemen.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  wished  you  and  Ru- 
pert to  study  law  in  order  to  make  gentlemen  of  you  ?" 

^  No,  sir ;  it  was  unnecessary  to  take  that  step  as  regards 
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Rupert,  who  was  fully  born  *in  the  statioD.  CIergy,aiea 
have  a  decided  position  all  over  the  world,  I  believe ;  and 
then  you  are  extremely  well  connected. otherwise,  Mr.  Hsgr- 
dingo.  Rupert  has  no  occasion  for  such  an  assistance— 
with  me  it  was  a  little  diflerent." 

"  Miles — Miles — this  is  a  strange  fancy  to  come  over  a 
young  man  in  your  situation  —  and  who,  I  am  afraid,  has 
been  the  subject  of  envy,  only  too  oflen,  to  Rupert !" 

^^  If  the  truth  were  known,  Mr.  Hardinge,  I  dare  say  both 
Rupert  and  Lucy,  in  their  secret  hearts,  think  they  possess 
advantages,  in  the  way  of  social  station,  that  do  not  belong 
to  Grace  and  myself." 

Mr.  Hardinge  looked  hurt,  and  I  was  soon  sorry  that  I 
had  made  this  speech.  Nor  would  I  have  the  reader  kna* 
gine  that  what  I  had  said,  proceeded  in  the  least  from  that 
narrow  selfish  feeling,  which,  under  the  blustering  preten- 
sion of  equality,  presumes  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  very 
potent  social  fact ;  but  simply  from  the  sensitiveness  of  ieel- 
ings,  which,  on  this  subject,  were  somewhat  in  danger  <^ 
becoming  morbid,  through  the  agency  of  the  most  powerful 
pa^ion  of  the  human  heart — or,  that  which  has  well  beeo 
called  the  master-passion.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hardinge  was 
much  too  honest  a  man  to  deny  a  truth,  and  much  too  j^n* 
cere  to  wish  even  to  prevaricate  about  it,  boVever  unplea- 
sant it  might  be  to  acknowledge  it,  in  all  its  unpleasant 
bearings. 

^<  I  now  understand  you,  Miles ;  and  it  would  be  jdle  to 
pretend  that  there  is  not  some  justice  in  what  you  say» 
though  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  it,  myself.  Rupert 
is  not  exactly  what  I  could  wish  him  to  be  in  all  things,  and 
possibly  he  may  be  coxcomb  enough,  at  times,  to  fancy  he 
has  this  slight  advantage  over  you, — but,  as  for  Lucy,  I  *U 
engage  she  never  thinks  of  you  but  as  a  second  brother-^ 
and  that  she  loves  you  exactly  as  she  loves  Rupert." 

Mr.  Hardinge's  simplicity  was  of  proof,  and  it  was  idle  to 
think  of  making  any  impression  on  it.  I  changed  the  sub- 
ject, therefore,  and  this  was  easily  enough  done,  by  begin- 
ning again  to  talk  about  the  potatoes.  I  was  far  from  being 
easy,  nevertheless;  for  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  the 
good  divine's  restlessness  might  readily  widen  the  little 
breach  which  had  opened  between  his  daughter  and  n^yselH 
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Thiit  day,  ^dinner,  I  diacoiferedttMUtGnoe's  winter  in  town 
t^  led  to  a  a^ofiibie  melior^ion  of  the  domestic  eooaomy ; 
is^t  especially  as  reltted  to  tbe  table.  My  father  and  mop 
;(her  had  introduced  sooe  changes,  whnsh  rendered  the 
Clawbonny  household  afiairs  a  little  different  firom  those  of 
IBQoet  other  of  the  Ulster  county  families  near  our  own  class ; 
but  their  innovations^  or  improvements,  or  whatever  they 
might  be  caUedi  were  fiur  from  beins  as  decided  as  those 
introduced  by  their  daughter.  Nothing,  perhaps,  sooner 
denotes  the  condition  of  people,  than  the  habits  connected 
with  the  table.  If  eating  and  drinking  be  not  done  in  a 
certain  way,  and  a  way  founded  in  reason,  too,  as  indeed 
are  nearly  all  the  customs  of  polished  lifet  whatever  may  be 
the  cant  of  the  ultras  of  reason — ^but,  if  eating  and  drinking 
be  not  done  in  a  certain  way,  your  people  of  the  world  per* 
ceive  it  sooner  than  almost  anything  else.  There  is,  also, 
iqore  of  oofnmon  sense  and  innate  fitness,  in  the  usages  of 
the  table,  so  lopg  as  they  are  not  dependent  on  mere  caprieo^ 
than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  our  deportment;  for 
everybody  must  eat,  and  most  persons  choose  to  eat  decently. 
I  had'be^  a  little  nervous  on  the  subject  of  the  Mortons,  in 
connection  with  the  Clawbonny  table,  I  will  confess;  and 
great  was  my  delight  when  I  found  the  breakfost  going  oft 
so  well.  As  for  the  Major,  himself  by  no  means  familiar 
with  the  higher  classes  of  his  own  country,  he  had  that  great 
ptamp  of  a  gentleman,  simplicity ;  and  he  was  altogether 
above  the  codcney  distinctions  of  eating  and  drinking;  those 
about  cheese  and  malt  liquors,  and  such  vulgar  niceties ; 
por  was  he  a  man  to  care  about  the  silver^forkisms ;  but  he 
understood  that  portion  of  the  finesse  of  the  table  which  de« 
pended  on  reason  and  taste,  and  was  accustoroed  to  observe ^ 
It.  This  I  knew  from  near  a  twelve-month's  intercourse^ 
and  I  had  feared. we  might  turn  out  to  be  a  little  too  rustic. 

Grace  had  made  provisions  against  all  this,  with  a  tact 
and  judgment  for  which  I  could  have  worshipped  her.  I 
knew  the  viands,  the  vegetables,  and  the  wioes  would  all  be 

food  of  their  kind,  for  m  these  we  seldom  failed ;  nor  did 
distrust  the  cookery,  the  English-descended  families  of 
the  Middle  States,  of  my  class,  understanding  that  to  per- 
fection ;  but  I  feared  we  should  fail  in  those  little  incidenta 
i^  style  A|]4.  ^rrangeaient,  and  in  the  order  of  the  service, 
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that  denote  a  well-regiilated  table.    This  is  just  what  Crimes 
had  seen  to ;  anld  I  found  that  a  great  reyolution  had  been 

Suietly  efiected  in  this  branch  of  our  domestic  economy 
uring  my  absence ;  thanks  to  Grace's  observations  while 
at  Mrs.  Bradfort's. 

Emily  seemed  pleased  at  dinner,  and  Lucy  could  again 
laugh  and  smile.  After  the  cloth  was  removed^  the  Major 
and  Mr.  Hardinge  discussed  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  that 
too  of  a  quality  of  which  I  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed; 
while  we  young  people  withdrew  together  to  a  little  piazza, 
that  was  in  the  shade  at  that  hour,  and  took  seats,  for  a 
chat.  Rupert  was  permitted  to  smoke,  on  condition  that  he 
would  not  approach  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  party.  No 
\^  sooner  was  this  little  group  thus  arranged,  the  three  girls  in 
a  crescent,  than  I  disappeared. 

'*  Grace,  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  you  of  a  necklace  of 
pearls  possessed  by  your  humble  servant,**  I  cried,  as  my 
ibot  again  touched  the  piazza.— ^  I  would  not  say  a  wora 
about  it—" 

*<  Yet,  Lucy  and  I  heard  all  about  it — ^  answered  Grace, 
with  provoking  calmness,  **  but  would  not  ask  to  see  it,  lest 

Gm  should  accuse  us  of  girlish  curiosity.    We  waited  your 
gh  pleasure,  in  the  matter." 

**  You  and  Lucy  heard  I  had  such  a  necklace  1" 

*^Most  unquestionably;  I,  Grace  Wallingford,  and  she, 
Lucy  Hardinge.  I  hope  it  is  no  infringement  on  the  rights 
of  Mr.  Miles  Clawbonny  — "  so  the  girls  often  called  me, 
when  they  aftected  to  think  I  was  on  my  high-ropes  —  *'I 
hope  it  is  no  infringement  on  the  rights  of  Mn  Miles  Chtw* 
bonny  to  say  as  much." 
•  **And  pray  how  amid  3rou  and  Lucy  know  anything 
about  it?" 

<<  That  is  altogether  another  question ;  perhaps  we  may 
accord  an  answer,  after  we  have  seen  the  necklace." 

^<  Miss  Merton  told  us.  Miles,"  said  Lucy,  looking  at  me 
with  gentleness,  for  she  saw  I  really  wis»hed  an  answer ;  and 
what  could  Lucy  Hardinge  ever  refuse  me,  that  was  right 
in  itself,  when  she  saw  my  feelings  were  really  interested? 

"  Miss  Merton  ?  Then  I  have  been  betrayed,  and  the 
surprise  I  anticipated  is  lost." 

I  was  vexed,  and  ooy  manner  most  have  shown  it  in  a 
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digfat  degree.  Emily  coloured,  bit  her  lip,  and  said  nothing ; 
but  Grace  made  her  excuses  with  more  spirit  than  it  wai 
usual  for  her  to  show. 

^*  You  are  rightly  punished.  Master  Miles,"  she  cried ; 
*' for  you  had  no  business  to  anticipate  surprises.  They  are 
vulgar  things  at  best,  and  they  are  worse  than  that  whea 
they  come  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles — from 
a  brother  to  a  sister.  Besides,  you  have  surprised  us  suffi* 
ciently  once,  afready,  in  connection  with  Miss  Merton.'* 

"  1 1"  I  exclaimed. 

**  Me  P'  added  Emily. 

*^  Yes,  I  and  me ;  did  you  tell  us^one  word  about  her,  in 
your  letters  ?  and  have  you  not  now  both  surprised  and  de» 
lighted  us,  by  making  us  acquainted  with  so  charming  a 
person  1  I  can  pardon  such  a  surprise,  on  account  of  its 
consequences;  but  nothing  so  vulgar  as  a  surprise  abou! 
pearls.** 

Emily  blushed  now ;  and  in  her  it  was  possible  to  tell 
the  difference  between  a  blush  and  the  suffusion  that  arose 
from  a  different  feeling ;  but  she  looked  immensely  superior 
to  anything  like  explanations. 

**  Captam  Wallingford** — how  I  disliked  that  Captain-^ 
"Captain  Wallingford  can  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
young  ladies,"  she  said,  coldly,  "if  he  supposes  such  pearls 
as  he  possesses  would  not  form  the  subject  of  their  conver* 
sation." 

I  was  coxcomb  enough  to  fancy  Emily  was  vexed  that  I 
had  neglected  to  be  more  particular  about  her  being  on  the 
island,  and  her  connection  with  the  ship.  This  might  have 
been  a  mistake,  however. 

"  Let  us  see  the  pearls.  Miles }  and  that  will  plead  your 
apology,"  said  Lucy. 

"  liiere,  then — your  charming  eyes,  young  ladies,  never 
looked  on  pearls  like  those,  before." 

Female  nature  could  not  suppress  the  exclamations  of 
jelight  that  succeeded.  Even  Rupert,  who  had  a  besetting 
weakness  on  the  subject  of  all  personal  ornaments,  laid  aside 
nis  segar,  and  came  within  the  prescribed  distance,  the  belter 
to  admire.  It  was  admitted  all  round,  New  York  had  no- 
thing to  compare  with  them.  I  then  mentioned  that  they 
uad  been  fished  up  by  myself  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
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•  ■ 

<<  How  much  that  adds  to  their  value  l^'  said  Lucy>  in  • 
low  voice,  hut  in  her  warm,  sincere  manner. 

'<  That  was  getting  them  cheap^  was  it  not,  Miss  Walling- 
ford  ?"  ^nquired  Emily,  with  an  emphasis  I  disliked. 

"  Very ;  though  I  agree  with  Lucy,  it  makes  them  so 
much  the  more  valuable." 

^'  If  Miss  Merton  will  forget  my  charge  of  treason,  and 
condescend  to  put  on  the  necklace,  you  will  all  see  it  tp 
much  greater  advantage  than  at  present.  If  a  fine  necklace 
embellishes  a  fine  woman,  the  advantage  is  quite  reciprocal. 
I  have  seen  my  pearls  once  already  on  her  neck,  and  know 
the  effect." 

A  wish  of  6race*s  aided  my  application,  and  Emily 
placed  the  ornaments  around  her  throat.  The  dazzlijQ^ 
whiteness  of  her  skin  gave  a  lustre  to  the  pearls  that  they 
certainly  did  not  previously  possess.  One  scarcely  kne^ 
which  to  admire  the  most — the  ornaments,  or  their  setting. 

"  How  very,  very  beautiful  they  are  now  /'*  cried  Lucy, 
in  generous  admiration.  '*  Oh !  Miss  Merton,  pearls  ^ouU 
ever  be  your  ornaments." 

"  Those  pearls,  you  mean,  Lucy,"  put  in  Rupert,  who 
was  always  extremely  liberal  with  other  peqple^s  means ; 
"  the  necklape  ought  never  to  be  removed." 

*'  Miss  Merton  knows  their  destination,"  I  said,  gallantly, 
**  and  the  terms  of  ownership." 

Emily  slowly  undid  the  clasp,  placed  the  string  before 
her  eyes,  and  looked  at  it  long  and  silently. 

'*  And  what  is  this  destination.  Miles  1  What  these  terms 
of  ownership?"  my  sister  asked. 

"  Of  course  he  means  them  for  you,  dear,"  Lucy  remarked 
in  haste.  <*  For  whom  else  can  he  intend  such  an  orna- 
ment ?" 

"  You  are  mistaken.  Miss  Hardinge.  Grace  must  excuse 
me  for  being  a  little  selfish  this  time,  at  least.  I  do  not  in- 
tend those  pearls  for  Miss  Wallingfbrd,  but  for  Mrs.  Wal- 
lingford,  should  there  ever  be  such  a  person." 

"  Upon  my  word,  such  a  double  temptation,  my  boy,  I 
wonder  Miss  Merton  ever  had  the  fortitude  to  remove  them 
from  the  enviable  position  Ihey  so  lately  occupied,"  cried   . 
Rupert,  glancing  meaningly  towards  Emily,  who  returned 
the  look  with  a  slight  smile. 
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**  Ofoouraey  Miss  Merton  understood  that  my  remturk  wim 
ventured  in  pleasantry,"  I  said  stiffly,  **  and  not  in  presump- 
tion. It  was  decided,  however,  when  in  the  P^qiilc,  that 
these  pearls  ought  to  have  that  destination.  It  is  true,  Ciaw* 
bonny  is  not  the  Pacific,  and  one  may  be  pardoned  for  seeing 
things  a  little  differently  Aere,  from  what  they  appisarei 
there,  I  have  a  few  more  p>earls,  however,  very  inferior  in 
quality  I  confess,  to  those  of  the  necklace ;  but,  such  as  thej 
are,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour,  ladies,  if  you  would  conseol 
to  divide  them  equally  among  you.  They  would  make  thits^ 
very  pretty  rings,  and  as  many  breast-pins." 

i  put  into  Grace's  hands  a  little  box  containiag  all  the 
pearls  that  had  not  been'  placed  on  the  string.  There  were 
many  fine  ones  among  them,  and  some  of  very  respectable 
size,  though  most  were  of  the  sort  called  seed.  In  the  whok^ 
there  were  several  hundreds. 

<*  We  will  not  balk  his  generosity,"  said  Grace,  smiling—- 
*^  se.  Miss  Merton,  we  will  separate  the  pearls  into  throe 
parcels,  and  draw  lots  for  them.  Ebre  are  handsoqie  orna- 
ments among  them !" 

^'  They  wnl  have  one  value  with  you,  at  least,  Grace,  and 
quite  likely  with  Lucy,  while  they  might  possibly  possess 
another  with  Miss  Merton.  I  fished  up  every  ope  of  those 
pearls  with  my  own  hands." 

*^  Certainly,  that  will  give  them  value  with  both  Lucy  and 
me,  dearest  Miles,  as  would  the  simple  fact  that  they  are 
your  gifl — but  what  is  to  give  them  their  especial  value  with 
Miss  Merton  ?" 

'*  They  may  serve  to  remind  Miss  Merton  of  some  of  her 
hair-breadth  escapes,  of  the  weeks  passed  on  the  island,  and 
of  scenes  that,  a  few  years  hence,  will  probably  possess  the 
colours  of  a  dream,  in  her  recollection." 

'*  One  pearl  I  will  take,  with  this  particular  object" — said 
Emily,  with  more  feeling  than  I  had  ^een  her  manifest  since 
she  had  got  back  into  the  world,  "  if  Miss  Wallingford  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  select  it." 

"  Let  it  be  enough  for  a  ring,  at  least,"  Grace  returned, 
In  her  own  sweetest  manner.  *'  Half  a  dozen  of  the  finest 
of  these  pearls,  of  which  one  shall  be  on  Miles'  account,  and 
five  on  mine." 

'*  On  those  conditions,  let  it  then  be  six.    I  have  no  ooca^ 
Vol.  II.  — W 
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•ion  for  pearls  to  remind  me  how  much  my  father  and  my- 
self owe  to  Captain  Wallingford." 

"Come,  Rupert,"  added  Grace;  **you  have  a  taste  in 
these  things,  let  us  have  your  aid  in  the  selection." 

Rupert  was  by  no  means  backward  in. complying,  for  be 
loved  to  be  meddling  in  such  matters. 

**  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  '<  I  shall  at  once  direct  that 
the  number  be  increased  to  seven ;  thb  fine  one  in  the  centre, 
and  three  on  each  side,  gradually  diminishing  in  size.  We 
must  lode  to  quality,  and  not  to  weight,  for  the  six  puisn^ 

i'udges,  as  we  should  call  them  in  the  courts.  The  Chief 
ustice  will  be  a  noble*looking  fellow,  and  the  associates 
ought  to  be  of  good  quality  to  keep  his  honour's  company." 

**  Why  do  you  not  call  your  judges  •  my  lords,'  as  we  do 
in  England,  Mr.  Hardingei"  inquired  Emily,  m  her  prettiest 
manner. 

^  Whffy  sure  enough !  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  we  did, 
and  then  a  man  would  have  something  worth  living  for." 

"  Rupert  I"  exclaimed  Lucy,  colouring — **  you  know  it  is 
because  our  government  is  republican,  and  that  we  have  no 
taobles  among  us.  Nor  do  you  say  exactly  what  you  think ; 
you  would  not  be  •  my  lord,'  if  you  could." 

"  As  I  never  shall  be  a  •  my  lord,'  and  I  am  afraid  never 
a  *  your  honour' — ^There,  Miss  Mertpn — ^there  are  numbers 
two  and  three— observe  how  beautifully  they  are  graduated 
as  to  size." 

•*  Well,  *  your  honour,' "  added  Grace,  who  began  to  be  a 
little  uneasy  at  the  manner  Rupert  and  Emily  exhibited  to- 
wards each  other — **  well,  *  your  honour,'  what  is  to  come 
next  t" 

"  Numbers  (bur  and  five,  of  course  —  and  here  they  are. 
Miss  Merton ;  as  accurately  diminished,  as  if  done  by  hand. 
A  beautiful  ring  it  will  make  —  I  envy  those  who  will  be 
recalled  to  mind,  by  so  charming  an  object." 

"  You  will  now  be  one  of  those  yourself,  Mr.  Hatdinge" — 
observed  Emily,  with  great  tact  — "  for  you  are  fully  en- 
titled to  it,  by  the  trouble  you  are  giving  yourself,  and  the 
taste  and  judgment  you  possess." 

Lucy  looked  petrified.  She  had  so  long  accustomed  her- 
self to  think  of  Grace  as  her  future  sister,  that  the  open 
admiration  expressed  in  Rnpert's  countenance,  which  was 
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IDO  manifest  to  escape  any  of  us,  first  threw  a  glimmering 
of  light  <m  suspicions  of  the  most  painful  nature.  I  had 
long  seen  that  Lucy  understood  her  brother's  character 
better  than  any  of  us — much  better,  indeed,  than  his  simptei* 
minded  father ;  and,  as  for  myself,  I  was  prepared  to  expect 
anything  but  consistency  and  principle  in  hb  conduct.  Dearly 
as  I  prized  Lucy,  and  by  this  time  tlie  slight  competition 
that  Emily  Merton  had  presented  to  my  fancy,  had  entirely 
given  way  to  the  dear  creature's  heart,  and  nature, — buf« 
dearly  as  I  prized  Lucy,  I  would  greatly  have  preferred  that 
my  sister  should  not  marry  her  brother ;  and,  so  far  from 
^"^ling  resentment  on  account  of  his  want  of  fidelity,  I  was 
rather  disposed  to  rejoice  at  it.  I  could  appreciate  his  want 
of  merit,  and  his  unfitness  to  be  the  husband  of  such  a 
woman  as  Grace,  even  at  my  early  age ;  but,  alas  i  I  could 
not  appreciate  the  efi^ts  of  his  inconstancy  on  a  heart  like 
that  of  my  sister.  Could  I  have  felt  as  easy  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett,  and  of  my  own  precise  position  in 
society,  I  should  have  cared  very  little,  just  then,  about 
Rupert,  and  his  caprices. 

The  pearls  for  the  ring  were  soon  selected  by  Ruperti 
and  approved  of  by  Grace,  afler  which  I  assumed  the  office 
of  dividing  the  remainder  myself.  I  drew  a  chair,  took  the 
box  from  Rupert,  and  set  about  the  task.  ^ 

^^  I  shall  make  a  faithful  umpire,  girls,"  I  observed,  sis 
pearl  af^er  pearl  was  laid,  first  on  one  spot,  then  on  another 
— ^*  for  I  feel  no  preference  between  you — Grace  is  as  Lucy; 
Lucy  is  as  Grace,  with  roe." 

**  That  may  be  fortunate,  Miss  Hardinge,  since  it  indicates 
no  preference  of  a  particular  sort,  that  might  require  repress* 
ing,"  said  Emily,  smiling  significantly  at  Lucy.  **  When 
gentlemen  treat  young  ladies  as  sisters,  it  is  a  subject  of 
rejoicing.  These  sailors  need  severe  lessons,  to  keep  them 
within  the  rules  of  the  land." 

Why  this  was  said,  I  did  not  understand;  but  Rupert 
laughed  at  it,  as  if  it  were  a  capital  thing.  To  mend  the 
matter,  he  added,  a  little  boisterously  for  him — 

**  You  see.  Miles,  you  had  better  have  taken  to  the  law— 
the  ladies  cannot  appreciate  the  merits  of  you  tars." 

"  So  it  would  seem,"  I  returned,  a  little  drily,  "  afler  «AV 
Miss  Merton  has  experienced  and  seen  of  the  trade;" 


Emily  made  no  reply,  but  she  regarded  her  pearls  irkh  a 
ateadineos  that  showed  she  was  thinking  more  of  their  effeet 
than  that  of  either  her  own  speech  or  mine.  I  continued  to 
diTide  the  pearls,  and  soon  had  the  work  complete. 

••What  am  I  to  do,  now  ?"  —  I  asked  —  **  Will  yon  draw 
lots,  girls,  or  will  you  trust  to  my  impartiality  ?** 

••  We  will  certainly  confide  in  the  last,^'  answered  Graoe. 
*•  The  division  is  so  very  equitable  that  I  do  not  well  tea 
bow  you  can  defraud  either." 

'•  That  being  the  case,  this  parcel  is  for  you,  Lucy ;  and, 
Grace,  that  is  your's." 

Grace  rose,  put  her  arms  affectionately  around  my  neck, 
and  gave  me  one  of  the  hundred  kisses  that  I  had  rsceivedi 
first  and  last,  for  presents  of  one  sort  and  another.  The 
deep  attachment  that  Jieamed  in  her  saint-iike  eyes,  would 
of  itself  have  repaid  me  for  fifty  such  gifts.  At  the  moment ' 
I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  throwing  her  the  necklace  an 
the  bargain ;  but  some  faint  fancies  about  Mrs.  Miles  Wal* 
lingford  prevented  me  from  so  doing.  As  for  Lucy,  not  a 
little  to  my  surprise,  she  received  the  pearls,  muttered  a  hm 
unintelligible  wocds,  but  did  not  even  rise  from  her  chair. 
Emily  seemed  to  tire  of  this,  so  she  caught  up  h&t  gj^sy% 
•aid  the  evening  was  getting  to  be  delightful,  and  proposed 
a  walk.  Rupert  and  Grace  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  the 
three  soon  left  the  place,  Lucy  preparing  to  follow,  as  soon 
as  a  maid  could  bring  her  hat,  and  I  excusing  myself  on  the 
score  of  business  in  my  own  room. 

'*  Miles"  —  said  Lucy,  as  I  was  about  to  enter  the  houae^ 
she  herself  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  piazza  on  the  point 
of  following  the  party,  but  holding  towards  me  the  little 
paper  box  in  which  I  had  placed  her  portion  of  the  pearls. 

"  Do  you  wish  roe  to  put  them  away  for  you,  Lucy  ?*' 

"  No,  Miles — not  for  me — but  for  paurself^^for  Graoer- r 
for  Mrs.  Miles  WcUlingfordy  if  you  prefor  that." 

This  was  said  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
other  foeling  thetn  a  gentle  request.  I  was  surprised,  and 
scarce  knew  what  to  make  of  it ;  at  first,  I  refused  to  take 
the  box. 

*'  I  hope  I  have  .done  nothing  to  merit  this,  Lucy  7"  I 
said,  half-afTronted,  half-grieved. 

<*  Reniember,  Miles,"  the  dear  girl  answered"*- ••tre  mm 
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no  Joqger.ohildren,  but  have  reached  ad  age  when  il  is  in* 
Guoii>ent  op  us  to  respect  appearanoes  a  littte.  These  pearls 
must  be  worth  a  good  deal  of  mooeyy  and  I  ieel  certain  my 
father,  wh^  he  c^me  to  think  of  it,  would  scarce  approfe 
of  my  receiving  thiem." 

"  And  this  from  you,  dear  Lucy  !'* 

<*  This  from  me,  dear  Miles,*'  returned  the  precious  girl, 
tears  glisteniqg  in  her  eyes,  though  she  endeavoured  to 
smile.  <^  Now,  take  the  box,  and  we  will  be  just  as  good 
friends  as  ever." 

*<  Will  you  answer  me  one  question,  as  firankly  and  as 
honestly  as  you  used  to  answer  all  my  questions  1 

Lucy  turned  pale  and  she  stood  reflecting  an  instant 
before  stie  spoke. 

**  I  can  answer  no  question  before  it  is  askedi**  was  at 
length  her  answer. 

"  Have  you  thought  so  little  of  my  presents  as  Xo  have 
thrown  away  the  locket  I  ^ve  you,  before  I  sailed  for  the 
North- West  coast  ?" 

"No,  Miles;  I  have  ke^  the  locket, and  shall  k^p  it  as 
long  as  I  live.  Jt  was  a  memorial  of  our  childish  r^rd 
tor  each  other ;  and,  in  that  sense,  is  very  dear  to  me*  Toa 
will  let  me  keep  the  locket,  I  am  sure !" 

"  If  it  were  not  you,  Lucy  Hardinge,  whom  I  know  to 
be  truth  itself,  I  might  be  disposed  to  doubt  you,  so  ^niany 
str^ge  things  exist,  and  so  much  caprice,  especially  in  at^ 
t^hments,  is  manifested  here,  ashore  i" 

«  You  need  doubt  nothing  I  tell  you,  Miles— on  no  Ho- 
count  would  I  deceive  you." 

"  That  I  believe — nay,  I  see,  it  is  your  present  ol:ject  to 
undeceive  me.  I  do  not  doubt  anything  you  tell  me,  Lucy, 
I  wish  I  could  see  that  locket,  however ;  show  It  to  me,  if 
you  have  it  on  your  person." 

Lucy  made  an  eager  movement,  as  if  iibout  to  produce 
the  locket ;  then  she  arrested  the  impetuous  indication,  while 
her  cheeks  fairly  burned  with  the  blushes  th^t  sufiused 
them. 

*'  I  see  how  it  is,  Lucy — the  thing  is  not  to  be  found.  It 
is  mislaid,  the  Lord  knows  whqre,  and  you  do  not  like  to 
avow  it." 

The  locket,  at  that  moment,  lay  as  near  ihe  blessed  crea 
12* 
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tiue's  heart  as  it  ooold  be  placed ;  and  her  confusioa  pro* 
oeeded  from  the  shame  of  letting  that  fact  be  known.  This 
I  could  not  see,  and  consequently  did  not  know*  A  very 
small  and  further  indication  of  feeling  on  my  part,  might 
have  betrayed  the  circumstance ;  but  pride  prevented  it,  and 
I  took  the  still  extended  box,  I  dare  say  in  a  somewhat  dra- 
matic manner.  Lucy  looked  at  me  earnestly ;  I  saw  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  she  kept  from  bursting  into  tears. 

**  You  are  not  hurt,  Miles  t"  she  said. 

"  I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  denied  it.  Even  Emily  Mor- 
ton, you  saw,  consented  to  accept  enough  pearls  for  a  ring." 

**  I  did  perceive  it ;  and  yet,  you  remember,  she  felt  the 
impropriety  of  receiving  such  large  gifts  from  gentlemen. 
Miss  Merton  has  gone  through  so  much,  so  much  in  your 
company,  Miles,  that  no  wonder  she  is  willing  to  retain  some 
little  memorial  of  it  all,  until " 

She  hesitated ;  but  Lucy  chose  not  to  finish  the  sentence. 
She  had  been  pale ;  but  her  cheeks  were  now  like  the  rose, 
again. 

<<  When  Rupert  and  I  first  went  to  sea,  Lucy,  you  gave 
me  your  little  treasure  in  gold— «very  farthing  you  had  on 
earth,  I  fancy." 

"  I  am  glad  I  did,  Miles ;  for  we  were  very  young,  then, 
and  you  had  been  so  kind  to  me,  I  rejoice  I  had  a  little 
gratitude.  But,  we  are  now  in  situations,"  she  added,  smil- 
ing so  sweetly,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  me  to  refrain  from 
catching  her  in  my  arms,  and  folding  her  to  my  heart ; 
^  that  place  both  of  us  above  the  necessity  of  receiving  aid 
of  this  sort." 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  this — ^though  /  shall  never  part  with 
the  dear  recollection  of  the  half-joes." 

<*  Or  I  with  that  of  the  locket.  We  will  retain  these, 
then,  as  keepsakes.  My  dear  Mrs.  Bradfbrt,  too,  b  very 
particular  about  Rupert  or  myself  receiving  favours  of  this 
sort,  from  any  but  herself.  She  has  adopted  us,  in  a  man- 
ner; and  I  owe  to  her  liberality,  the  means  of  m)BJcing  the 
figure  I  do*  Apart  from  that,  Miles,  we  are  all  as  poor  as 
we  have  ever  been." 

I  wished  Rupert  had  half  his  sister's  self-respect  and  pride 
of  character.  But  he  had  not ;  for  in  spite  of  his  kinswo- 
man's prohibitions^  he  had  not  scrupled  to  spend  nearly 


three  years  of  the  wag^  that  accrued  to  me  as  third-mate 
of  the  Crisis.  For  the  money  I  cared  not  a  stiver ;  it  was 
a  very  different  thing  as  to  the  ieeling. 

As  for  Lucy,  she  hastened  away,  as  soon  as  she  had  in« 
duced  me  to  accept  the  box ;  and  I  had  no  choice  bat  to  place 
all  the  pearls  together,  and  put  them  in  Qraoe's  room,  as 
my  sister  had  desired  me  to  ^  with  her  own  property  before 
proceeding  on  her  walk. 

I  determined  I  would' converse  confidentially  with  Grace, 
that  very  evening,  about  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  general,  and 
if  possible,  learn  the  worst  concerning  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett's 
pretensions.  Shall  I  frankly  own  the  truth  7  I  was  sorr^ 
that  Mrs.  Bradfort  had  made  Lucy  so  independent ;  as  it 
seemed  to  increase  the  chasm  that  I  fancied  wan  opening 
between  us. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

**  Tour  name  abraptly  mentioned,  casual  wordi 
Of  comment  on  yomr  deeds,  praise  ftom  your  mieb^ 
News  from  the  armies,  talk  of  yoar  return,   . 
A  word  let  fidl  touching  your  youthful  passion 
Suffused  her  cheek,  callea  to  her  drooping  eye 
A  momentary  lustre.** 

HnxHoosK: 

'  I  HAD  no  difficulty  in  putting-my  project  of  a  private  in« 
terview  with  Grace,  in  execution  in  my  own  house.  There 
was  one  room  at  Ciawbonny,  Uiat,  from  time  immemorial, 
bad  been  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  heads  of 
the  establishment.  It  was  called  the  <^  family-room,''  as 
one  would  say  "  family-pictures"  or  "  family-plate."  In 
my  father's  time,  I  could  recollect  that  I  never  dreamed  of 
entering  it^  unless  asked  or  ordered  ;  and  even  then,  I  al- 
ways did  so  with  some  such  feeling  as  I  entered  a  church. 
What  gave  it  a  particular  and  additional  sanctity  in  our 
eyes,  also,  was  the  fact  that  the  Wallingford  dead  were 
always  i^aoed  in  their  coffins,  in  this  room,  and  thence  they 
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were  boms  to  their  gmves.  It  was  a  very  small  Iriaoguiar 
vooiD,  with  the  fire-place  io  one  corner,  and  poopoaaing  JM 
a  single  window,  that  opened  on  a  thioket  of  roiieN4NMhes^ 
ceringos,  and  lilacs.  There  was  also  .a  light  extamal 
fence  around  this  shruhbery,  as  if  purposely  to  keep  listen^ 
ers  at  a  distance.  The  apartment  had  beep  furnished  when 
the  house  was  built,  being  in  tbeoldest  part  of  iheatmcCnrisa, 
and  still  retained  its  ancient  inmates.  The  chairs,  tables, 
and,  most  of  the  other  articles,  had  aotuaUy  been  brought 
from  England,  by  -Miles  the  First,  as  we  used  to  call  the 
emigrant;  though,  he  was  thus  only  in  reference  to  the 
Clawbonny  dynasty,  haying  been  something  like  Miles  the 
Twentieth,  in  the  old  country.  My  mother  had  introduoed 
a  small  settee,  or  some  such  jeat  as  the  French  would  cM 
a  causeude  ;  a  most  appropriate  article,  in  such  a  place. 

In'preparation  for  the  interview  I  bad  slipped  into  Grace's 
hand  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  *'  meet  me  in 
the  family-room,  precisely  at  six !"  This  was  sufficient ; 
at  the  hour  named,  I  proceeded  to  the  room,  myself.  The 
house  of  Clawbonny,  in  one  sense,  was  large  for  an  Ameri- 
can residence ;  that  is  to  say,  it  coveied  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  every  one  of  the  three  owners  who  preceded  roe, 
having  built;  the  two  last  leaving  eptm  the  labours  of  the 
first,  jjily  turn  bad  not  yet  come,  of  course ;  but  tbe  reader 
knows  already  (hat  I,  most  irreverently,  had  once  contem- 
plated abandoning  the  place,  for  a  ^*  seat"  near^  the  Hud- 
son. In  such  a  mate  of  constructions,  sundry  passages 
became  necessary,  and  we  had  several  more  than  was  usual 
at  Clawbonny,  besides  having  as  many  pairs  of  stairs.  In 
consequence  of  this  ample  prQvjsk>n  of  atairs,  the  cfaanibers 
of  the  family  were  totally  separated  firom  those  of  all  thtf 
rest  of  the  house. 

I  began  to  reflect  seriously,  on  whai  I  had  tp  say,  and 
low  it  was  to  be  said,  as  I  walked  through  thelong  passage 
which  led  to  the  **  family-room,**  or  the  <<  triangle,*'  as  my 
own  father  had  nicknamed  Uie  spot.  Grace  and  I  had  never 
yet  held  irhat  nught  be  termed  a  family  consultation ;  I  was 
too  young  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  when  last  at  home,  and 
no  former  occasion  had  offered  since  my  return.  I  was 
still  quite  young,  and  had  more  diflMence  than  roigbt  hav^ 
been  expected  IB  a  aailof.    To  nia,  it  was  fiur  nova  embaf* 
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raising  to  open  verbal  oommuoicatioiui  of  a  delicate  naturey 
than  it  would  hare  been  to  inrork  a  sbip  in  action.  But  for 
this  mauvaise  hqnU^  I  do  tbink  I  should  bave  been  explicit 
witb  Lucy,  and  not  bave  parted  from  her  on  the  piazza,  as 
I  did,  leaving  evervtbing  in  just  as  much  doubt  as  it  had 
been  before  a  word  passed  between  us*  Then  I  entertained 
a  profound  respect  for  Grace ;  som^bing  more  than  the  ten- 
derness of  a  brother  for  a  sister;  for,  mingled  with  my 
strong  afl^tion  for  her,  was  a  deference,  a  specie^  of  awe 
of  her  angel-like  character  and  purity,  that  made  me  far 
more  disposed  to  receive  advice  from  her,  than  to  bestow  it. 
In  the  frame  of  mind  which  was  natural  to  all  these 
blended  feelings,  I  laid  my  hand  on  the  old-fashioned  brass 
latch,  by  which  the  door  of  the  ^  triangfe"  was  dosed.  On 
entering  the  room,  I  found  my  sister  seated  on  the  '*  cau- 
seuses,  the  window  open  to  admit  air,  the  room  looking 
snug  but  cheerful,  and  its  occupant's  sweet  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  care,  not  altogetbcur  free  from  curioBity.  The 
last  time  I  had  been  in  that  room,  it  was  to  look  on  the 
pallid  features  of  my  mother's  corpse,  previously  to  ck>sing 
the  coffin.  All  the  recollections  of  that  scene  rushed  upon 
our  minds  at  the  same  instant ;  and  taking  a  place  by  the 
side  of  Grace,  I  put  an  arm  around  her  waist,  drew  her  to 
me,  and,  receiving  her  head  on  my  bosom,  she  wept  like  a 
child.  My  tears  could  not  be  altogether  restrained,  and 
.  several  minutes  passed  in  profound  silence.  No  explana- 
tions were  needed ;  I  knew  what  my  sister  thought  and  f^t, 
and  she  was  equally  at  home  as  respects  my  sensations. 
At  length  we  regained  our  self-command,  and  Grace  liRed 
bier  head. 

"  You  have  not  been  in  this  room  since,  brother  7"  she  ob- 
served, half  inquiringly. 

**  I  hav«  not,  sister.  It  is  now  many  years — many  fi>r 
those  who  are  as  young  as  ourselves." 

"  Miles,  you  will  think  better  about  that  <  seat,'  and  never 
abandon  Clawbonny— -never  destroy  this  blessed  room  1" 

"  I  begin  to  think  and  feel  differently  on  the  subject,  from 
.what  I  once  did.  If  this  house  were  good  enough  for  our 
forefathers,  why  is.  it  not  good  enough  for  me.  It  is  re- 
.spectable  and  comfortable,  and  what  more  do  I  wantt 

"  4>od  so  warm  in  winter,  and  so  900!  in  aommer ;  with 
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good  thick  stone  walls ;  while  everything  they  build  now  is 
a  shingle  palace  I  Besides,  you  can  add  your  portion,  and 
efush  addition  has  already  been  a  good  deal  modernized.  It 
is  so  pleasant  to  hare  a  house  that  partakes  of  the  usages 
of  different  periods  !** 

**  I  hardly  think  I  shall  erer  abandon  Clawbonny,  my 
dear ;  for  I  find  it  growing  more  and  more  precious  as  other 
ties  and  expectations  fail  me." 

Grace  drew  herself  entirely  frotn  my  arms,  and  looked 
intently,  and,  as  I  fancied,  anxiously  at  me,  from  the  other 
comer  of  the  settee*  Then  she  aflletionately  took  one  of 
my  hands,  in  both  her  own,  and  pressed  it  gently. 

**  You  are  young  to  speak  of  such  things,  my  dear  bro- 
ther," she  said  with  a  tone  and  air  of  sadness,  I  had  never 
yet  remarked  in  her  voice  and  manner ;  *<  much  too  young 
for  a  man ;  though  I  fear  we  women  are  bom  to  know  sor* 
row!" 

I  could  not  speak  if  I  would,  for  I  fancied  Grace  was 
about  to  make  some  communications  concerning  Rupert. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  afl^tion  that  existed  between 
my  sister  and  myself,  not  a  syllable  had  ever  been  uttered 
by  either,  that  bore  directly  on  our  respective  relations  with 
Rupert  and  Lucy  Hardinge.  I  had  long  been  certain  that 
Rupert,  who  was  never  backward  in  professions,  had  yetLT§ 
before  spoken  explicitly  to  Grace,  and  I  made  no  doubt  the> 
were  engaged,  though  probably  subject  to  some  such  condi- 
tions as  tl^  approval  of  his  father  and  myself;  approvals, 
that  neither  had  any  reason  for  supposing  would  be  with- 
held. Still,  Grace  had  never  intimated  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  my  conclusions  were  drawn  from  conjectures  founded 
as  I  imagined  on  sufficient  observation.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  had  never  spoken  to  Grace,  of  my  love  for  Lucy,  Until 
within  the  last  month,  indeed,  when  jealousy  and  distirust 
came  to  quicken  the  sentiment,  I  was  unconscious  myself 
with  how  much  passion  I  did  actually  love  the  dear  girl; 
for,  previously  to  that,  my  affection  had  seemed  so  much  a 
matter  of  course,  was  united  with  so  much  that  was  frater- 
nal, in  appearance  at  least,  that  I  had  never  been  induced  to 
enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  this  r^ard.  We 
were  both,  therefore,  touching  on  hallowed  spots  in  our 
bearts,  and  each  felt  averse  to  hying  bare  the  wonkneaa. 
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Oh !  yoa  know  how  it  is  with  life,  Grace,"  I  answered, 
with  afiected  carelessness,  after  a  moment's  silence ;  **^  now 
all  sun-shine,  and  now  all  clouds  —  I  shall  probably  never 
marry,  my  dear  sister,  and  you,  or  your  children,  will 
inherit  Clawbonny  ;  then  you  can  do  as  you  please  with  the 
house.  As  a  memorial  of  myself,  however,  I  will  leave 
orders  for  stone  to  be  got  out  this  fall,  and,  next  year^  I  will 
put  up  the  south  wing,  of  which  we  have  so  much  talked, 
and  add  three  or  four  rooms  in  which  one  will  not  be  asham- 
ed to  see  his  friends." 

"  I  hope  your  are  ashamed  of  nothing  that  is  at  Claw- 
bonny, now,  Miles — as  for  your  marrying,  my  dear  brother, 
that  remains  to  be  seen;  young  men  do  not  oflen  know 
their  own  minds  on  such  a  subject,  at  your  age." 

This  was  said,  not  altogether  without  pleasantry,  though 
there  was  a  shade  of  sadness  in  the  countenance  of  the  be- 
loved speaker,  that  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  wished 
were  not  there.  I  believe  Grace  understood  my  concern, 
and  that  she  shrunk  with  virgin  sensitiveness  from  touching 
further  on  the  subject,  for  she  soon  added — 

'*  Enough  of  this  desponding  talk.  Why  have  you  par- 
ticularly desired  to  see  me,  here.  Miles  ?" 

"  Why  ?  Oh  I  you  know  I  am  to  sail  next  week,  and  we 
MSve  never  been  here — and,  now  we  are  both  of  an  age  to 
communicate  our  thoughts  to  each  other — I  supposed — ^that 
is— there  must  be  a  beginning  of  all  things,  and  it  is  as  well 
to  commence  now,  as  any  other  time.  You  do  not  seem 
more  than  half  a  sister,  in  the  company  of  strangers  like  the 
Mertons,  and  Hardinges !" 

** Strangers,  Miles!  How  long  have  you  regarded  the 
last  as  strangers  ?" 

<*  Certainly  not  strangers  in  the  way  of  acquaintance,  but 
strangers  to  our  blood.  There  is  not  the  least  connection 
between  us  and  them." 

*'No4iibut  much  love;  and  love  that  has  lasted  from 
childhood.  I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  have  not 
loved  Lucy  Hardinge." 

•*  Quite  true— nor  I.  Lucy  is  an  excellent  girl,  and  one 
is  almost  certain  of  always  retaining  a  strong  regard  for  her. 
How  singularly  the  prospects  of  the  Hardinges  are  changed 
by  this  sudden  liking  of  Mrs.  Bradfort  V 
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"  It  if  not  sudden,  Miles.  You  have  been  absent  years, 
and  ibrget  how  much  time  there  has  been  to  become  inti- 
mate and  attached*  Mr.  Hardinge  and  Mrs.  Bradfort  are 
sister's  children ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  last,  which,  I  am 
told,  exceeds  six  thousand  a-year,  in  improving  real  estate 
in  town,  besides  the  excellent  and  valuable  house  in  which 
she  lives,  came  from  their  common  grandfather,  who  cut  off 
Mrs.  Hardinge  with  a  small  legacy,  because  she  married  a 
clergyman.  Mr.  Hardinge  is  Mrs.  Bradfort's  heir*at4aw, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  she  should  think  of 
leaving  the  property  to  those  who,  in  one  sense,  have  as 
good  a  right  to  it  as  she  has  herself." 

**  And  is  it  supposed  she  will  leave  Rupert  her  heir  1" 

*<  I  believe  it  is— at  least — ^I  think — I  am  afraid— -Rupert 
himself  imagines  it ;  though  doubtless  Lucy  will  come  in 
for  a  fair  share.  The  auction  of  Mrs.  Bradfort  for  Lucy 
is  very  strong — so  strong,  indeed,  that  she  offered,  last  win- 
ter, openly  to  adopt  her,  and  to  keep  her  with  her  constantly. 
Yon  know  how  true  and  warm-hearted  a  giH  Lucy  is,  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  k>ve  her."  . 

**This  is  all  new  to  me — why  was  not  the  <£kr  ac- 
cepted r 

^  Neither  Mr.  Hardin|;e  nor  Lucy  would  listen  to  it  I 
was  present  at  the  interview  in  which  it  was  discussed,  and 
our  excellent  guardian  thanked  his  cousin  for  her  kind  in- 
tentions ;  but,  in  his  simple  way,  he  declared,  as  long  as  life 
was  spared  him,  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  keep  his  girl ;  or,  at 
least,  until  he  committed  her  to  the  custody  of  a  husband,  or 
death  should  part  them." 

"  And  Lucy  ?" 

"She  is  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Bradfort,  who  is  a  good 
woman  in  the  main,  though  she  has  her  weaknesses  about 
the  world,  and  society,  and  such  things.  Lucy  wept  in  her 
cousin's  arms,  but  declared  she  never  could  leaVe  her  father. 
I  suppose  you.  do  not  expect,"  added  Grace,  smilit^g,  ^«  that 
$he  had  anything  to  say  about  a  husband." 

"And  how  did  Mrs.  Bradfort  receive  this  joint  declara- 
tion of  resistance  to  her  pleasure,  backed,  as  the  last  was, 
by  dollars?" 

"  Perfectly  well.  The  afiair  terminated  by  Mr.  Hardinge'b 
consenting  to  Lucy's  passing  each  winter  in  town,  until  sfas 
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marry.  Rupert,  you  know,  lives  there  as  a  student  at  1aw» 
at  present,  and  will  become  established  there,  when  admitted 
to  the  bar." 

**  And  I  suppose  the  knowledge  that  Lucy  is  likely  to 
inherit  some  of  the  old  Bleecker  estate,  has  not  in  the  least 
diminished  her  chance  of  finding  a  husband  to  remove  her 
from  the  paternal  custody  of  her  father  ?" 

'^  No  husband  could  ever  make  Lucy  anything  but  Mr. 
Hardinge's  daughter ;  but  you  are  right.  Miles,  in  supposing 
that  she  has  been  sought.  I  am  not  in  her  secrets,  for  Lucy 
is  a  girl  of  too  much  principle  to  make  a  para^  of  her  con- 
quests, even  under  the  pretence  of  comrYiunicating  them  to 
her  dearest  friend — and  in  that  light,  beyond  all  question, 
does  she  regard  me ;  but  I  feel  as  nrarally  certain  as  one 
can  be,  without  actually  knowing  the  facts,  that  Lucy  ve« 
fused  one  gentleman,  winter  before  last,  and  three  last 
winter." 

"  Was  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett  of  the  number  t"  I  asked» 
with  a  precipitation  of  which  I  was  immediately  ashamed. 

Grace  started  a  little  at  the  vivacity  of  my  manner,  and 
then  she  smiled,  though  I  still  thought  sadly. 

**  Of  course  not,"  she  answered,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
*'  or  he  would  not  still  be  in  attendance.  Lucy  is  too  frank 
to  leave  an  admirer  in  doubt  an  instant  after  his  declaration 
is  made,  and  her  own  mind  made  up ;  and  not  one  of  all 
those  who,  I  am  persuaded,  have  oftered,  has  ever  ventured 
to  continue  more  than  a  distant  acquaintance.  As  Mr. 
Drewett  never  has  been  more  assiduous  than  down  to  the 
last  moment  of  our  remaining  in  town,  it  is  impossible  he 
should  have  been  rejected.  I  suppose  you  know  Mr.  Har- 
dinge  has  invited  him  here  ?" 

**  Here  ?  Andrew  Drewett  1  And  why  is  he  coming  here  ?" 

"  I  heard  him  ask  Mr.  Hardin  go's  permission  to  visit  us 
here ;  and  you  know  how  it  is  with  our  dear,  good  guardian 
— the  milk  of  human  kindness  himself,  and  so  perfectly 
guileless  that  he  never  sees  more  than  is  said  in  such  mat- 
ters, it  was  impossible  he  could  refuse.  Besides,  he  likes 
Drewett,  who,  apart  from  some  fashionable  follies,  is  both 
clever  and  respectable.  Mr.  Drewett  has  a  sister  married 
into  one  of  the  best  families  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the  neighbourhood  every 
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summer ;  doubtless  he  will  cross  from  his  sister's  house  to 
Clawbonny." 

I  felt  indignant  for  just  one  minute,  and  then  reason 
resumed  its  sway.  Mr.  Hardinge,  in  the  first  place,  had  the 
written  authority,  or  request,  of  my  mother  that  he  would 
invite  whom  he  pleased,  during  my  minority,  to  the  house ; 
and,  on  that  score,  I  felt  no  disapprobation.  But  it  seemed 
80  much  like  braving  my  own  passion,  to  ask  an  open  ad- 
mirer of  Lucy's  to  my  own  house,  that  I  was  very  near 
saying  something  silly.  Luckily  I. did  not,  and  Grace  never 
knew  what  I  suf^red  at  this  discovery.  Lucy  had  refused 
several  ofiers — that  was  something;  and  I  was  dying  to 
know  what  sort  of  offers  they  were.  I  thought  I  might  at 
least  venture  to  ask  that  question. 

"Did  you  know  the  four  gentlemen  that  you  suppose 
Lucy  to  have  refused  ?"  said  I,  with  as  indifferent  an  iair  as 
I  could  assume,  afiecting  to  destroy  a  cobweb  with  my  rat- 
tan, and  even  carrying  my  acting  sq  far  as  to  make  an 
attempt  at  a  low  whistle. 

"  Certainly ;  how  else  should  I  know  anything  about  it  ? 
Lucy  has  never  said  a  word  to  me  on  the  subject ;  and, 
though  Mrs.  Bradfort  and  I  have  had  our  pleasantries  on 
the  subject,  neither  of  us  is  in  Lucy's  secrets." 

"  Ay,  your  pleasantries  on  the  subject  I  That  I  dare  say. 
There  is  no  better  fun  to  a  woman  than  to  see  a  man  make 
a  fool  of  himself  in  this  way ;  little  does  she  care  how  much 
a  poor  fellow  suffers  1" 

Grace  turned  pale,  and  I  could  see  that  her  sweet  coun- 
tenance became  thoughtful  and  repentant. 

*'  Perhaps  there  is  truth  in  your  remark,  and  justice  in 
your  reproach,  Miles.  None  of  us  treat  this  subject  with  as 
much  seriousness  as  it  deserves,  though  I  cannot  suppose 
any  woman  can  reject  a  man  whom  she  believes  to  be 
seriously  attached  to  her,  without  feeling  for  him.  Still, 
attachments  of  this  nature  affect  your  sex  less  than  ours, 
and  I  believe  few  men  die  of  love.  Lucy,  mopeover,  never 
has,  and  I  believe  never  would  encourage  any  man  whom 
she  did  not  like ;  this  principle  must  have  prevented  any  of 
that  intimate  connection,  without  which  the  heart  never  can 
get  much  interested.     The  passion  that  is  produced  without 
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any  exclmiigo  of  seotiment  or  feeliog,  Mites,  cannot  be  mucti 
more  than  imagination  or  caprice."  ^ 

"  I  suppose  those  four  chaps  are  all  famously  cured,  by 
this  time,  then  ?"  said.  I,  pret^nliiu;  again  to  whistle* 

'*I  cannot  answer  for  tfaat--it  is  so  easy  to  love  Lucy, 
and  to  love  her  warmly.  I  only  know  they  visit  her  no 
longer,  and,  when  they  meet  her  in  society,  behave  just  as 
I  think  a  rejected  admirer  would  behave,  when  he  has  not 
lost  his  respect  for  his  late  flame.  Mrs.  Bradfort's  fortune 
and  position  may  have  had  their  influence  on  two ;  but  the 
others  I  think  were  quite  sincere.'* 

''  Mrs.  Bradfort  is  quite  in  a  high  set,  Ghraoe-'-altogether 
above  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to?" 

My  sister  coloured  a  little,  and  I  could  see  she  was  not 
at  her  ease.  Still,  Grace  had  too  much  self-respect,  and  too 
much  character,  ever  to  feel  an  oppressive  inferiority,  where 
It  did  not  exist  in  essentials ;  and  she  had  never  been  made 
to  suffer,  as  the  more  fiivolous  and  vain  often  su£^9  b^ 
communications  with  a  class  superior  to  their  own  \  espe- 
cially when  that  class,  as  always  happens,  contains  those 
who,  having  nothing  else  to  be  proud  of,  take  care  to  make 
others  feel  their  inferiority. 

"  This  is  true.  Miles,"  she  answered ;  "  or  I  might  better 
say,  both  are  true.  Certainly  I  nevet  have  seen  as  many 
well-bred  persons  as  I  meet  in  her  circle— indeed,  we  have 
little  around  us  at  Clawbonny  to  teach  us  any  distinctions  in 
^such  tastes.  Mi(.  Hardinge,  simple  as  he  is,  is  so  truly  a 
..gentleman,  that  he  has  not  left  ns  altogether  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  was  expected  of  us ;  and  I  fancy  the  higher  people 
truly  are  in  the  world,  the  less  they  lay  stress  on  anything 
but  what  is  substantial,  in  these  matters." 

"  And  Lucy's  admirers— and  Lucy  herself—" 

"  How,  Lucy  herself?" 

<'  Was  she  well  rec^ved— courted-— admired  ?  Met  as  an 
equal,  and  treated  as  an  equal  ?     And  you,  too  ?" 

''  Had  you  lived  more  in  the  world.  Miles,  you  would  not 
have  asked  the  question.  But  Luey.  has  been  always  re- 
ceived as  Mrs.  Bradfort'^idaughter  would  have  been  received ; 
and  as  for  myself,  I  have  never  supposed  it  was  not  known 
exactly  who  I  am." 
^    '<  €ki,fUA%  Miles  WaUingfbtdh  daughter,  and  Captain 
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Miles  Waliingford's  sister,"  said  I,  with  a  little  bitterness  im 
each  emphaMs. 

*'  Precisely ;  and  a  girl  proud  of  her  connections  with 
both,"  rpjoiried  Grace,  with  strong  afiection. 

**  I  wish  I  knew  one  thing,  Grace ;  and  I  think  I  ought  to 
know  it,  too«" 

**  If  you  can  make  the  last  appear,  Miles,  you  may  rest 
assured  you  shall  know  it,  if  it  depend  on  me." 

^Did  any  of  these  gentry— these  soft-handed  fellows-— 
ever  think  of  offering  to  you  V* 

Grace  laughed,  and  she  coloured  so  deeply— -oh!  how 
heavenly  was  her  beauty,  with  that  roseate  tint  on  her 
cheek ! — but  she  coloured  so  deeply,  that  I  felt  satisfied  that 
the,  too,  had  refused  her  suitors.  The  thought  appeased 
some  of  my  bitter  feelings,  and  I  had  a  sort  of  semi-savage 
pleasure  in  believing  that  a  daughter  of  Clawbonny  was  not 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  by  one  of  that  set.  The  only 
answers  I  got  were  these  disclosures  by  blushes. 

^  What  are  the  fortune  and  position  of  this-Mr.  Drewett, 
since  you  are  resolved  to  tell  me  nothing  of  your  own 
•ffiiirst" 

**  Both  are  good,  and  such  as  no  young  lady  can  object 
.to.    He  is  even  said  to  be  rich." 

^  Thank  Grod  I  He  then  is  not  seeking  Lucy  in  the  hope 
of  getting  some  of  Mrs.  Bradfort's  money  ?" 

^  Not  m  the  least.  It  is  so  easy  to  love  Lucy,  for  Lucy's 
sake,  that  even  a  fortune-hunter  would  be  in  danger  of  beinja^ 
caught  in  his  own  trap.  But  Mr.  Drewett  is  al^ve  the  ne- 
cessity of  practising  so  vile  a  scheme  for  making  money." 

Here,  that  the  present  generation  may  not  be  misled,  and 
imagine  fortune-hunting  has  come  in  altogether  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  I  will  add  that  it  was  not  exactly  a 
trade,  in  this  country — a  r^ular  occupation — in  1802,  as 
it  has  become,  in  1844,  There  were  such  things  then,  cer- 
tainly,  as  men,  or  women,  who  were  ready  to  marry  any- 
body who  would  make  them  rich ;  but  I  do  not  think  theirs 
was  a  calling  to  which  either  sex  served  regular  apprentice- 
ships, as  is  practised  to-day.  .  Still,  the  business  was  car- 
>TOd  on,  to  speak  in  the  vernacular,  and  sometimes  with 
marked  success. 

^  You  have  not  told  wlb^  Gtw»^  I  restmied,  <*wlie(her 


you  think  Lucy  is  pleased,  or  not,  with  the  attentions  of 
this  gentleman." 

My  sister  looked  at  me  intentiv,  for  a  momenti  as  if  to 
ascertain  how  far  I  could,  or  could  not,  ask  such  a 'question 
with  indifference.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no  verbal 
explanations  had  ever  taken  place  between  us,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  feelings  towards  the  companions  of  our  child- 
hood, and  that  all  that  was  known  to  either  was  obtained 
purely  by  inference.  Between  myself  and  Lucy  nothing 
had  ever  passed,  indeed,  which  might  not  have  been  honestly 
referi'ed  to  our  long  and  early  association,  so  far  as  the  rules 
of  intercourse  were  concerned,  though  I  sometimes  fancied 
I  could  recall  a  hundred  occasions,  on  which  Lucy  had  for- 
merly manifested  deep  attachment  for  myself;  nor  did  t 
doubt  her  being  able  to  show  similar  proofs,  by  reversing 
the  picture.  This,  however,  was,  or  I  had  thought  it  to  be, 
merely  the  language  of  the  heart ;  the  tongue  having  never 
spoken.  Of  course,  Grace  had  nothing  but  conjecture  on 
this  subject,  and  alas !  she  had  begun  to  see  how  possible  it 
was  for  those  who  lived  near  each  other  to  change  their 
views  on  such  subjects ;  no  wonder,  then,  if  she  fancied  k 
still  easier  for  those  who  had  been  separated  for  years. 

"  I  have  not  told  you.  Miles,"  Grace  answered,  afler  a 
brief  delay,  "  because  it  would  not  be  proper  to  communi- 
cate the  secrets  of  my  friend  to  a  young  man,  even  to  yoUf 
were  it  in  my  power,  as  it  is  not,  since  Lucy  never  has 
made  to  me  the  slightest  confidential  communication,  of  any 
sort  or  nature,  touching  love." 

^'  Never  I"  I  exclaimed — reading  my  fancied  doom  in  the 
startling  fact ;  for  I  conceived  it  impossible,  had  she  evei^ 
really  loved  me,  that  th^  matter  should  not  have  come  up  in 
conversation  between  two  so  closely  united  —  "Never! 
What,  no  girlish — no  childish  preference — ^have  you  never 
had  no  mutual  preferences  to  reveal  ?" 

"Never"— answered  Grace,  firmly,  though  her  very 
temples  seemed  illuminated—"  Never.  We  have  been  satis- 
fied with  each  other's  affection,  and  have  had  no  occasion 
to  enter  into  any  unfeminine  and  improper  secrets,  if  any 
such  existed." 

A  long,  and  I  doubt  not  a  mutually  painful  pause  sue* 
oteded* 


^  Grace,*^  said  I,  at  leogth — **  I  am  not  eaidous  of  this 
probable  accession  of  fortune  to  the  Hardinges,  but  I  think 
we  shouldvall  have  been  much  more  united— -much  happier 
—without  it*" 

My  sister^s  colour  left  her  face,  she  trembled  all  ov^r,  and 
the  became  pale  as  death. 

**  You  may  be  right,  in  some  xespects,  Miles,"  she  an- 
swered, after  a  time.  <'  And,  yet,  it  is  hardly  generous 
W  thidT  so.  Why  should  we  wish  to  see  our  oldest 
friends ;  those  who  are  so  very  dear  to  us,  our  excellent 
guardian's  children,  less  well  off  than  we  are  oursd?es1 
^o  doub^  no  doubt,  it  may  seem  better  to  fis,  that  Claw- 
bonny  should  (be  the  castle  and  we  its  possessors ;  but  others 
ha?a  their  rights  and  interests  as  well  as  ourselves*  Give 
the  Hardinges  money,  and  they  will  enjoy  every  advantage 
known  in  this  country — ^more  than  money  qan  possibly  give 
us — why,  then,  o^ght  we  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  them 
deprived  of  this  advantage?  .Place  Lucy  where  you  will, 
she  will  always  be  Lucy  ;  and,  as  for  Rupert,  so  brilliant  a 
young  man  needs  only  an  opportunity,  to  rise  to  anything 
the  country  possesses !" 

Grace  was  so  earnest,  spoke  with  so  much  feeling,  ap- 
peared so.  disinterested,  so  holy  I  had  almost  said,  that  I 
could  not  find,  in  my  heart,  the  courage  to  try  her  any  fiir- 
ther.  That  she  began  to  distrust  Rupert,  I  plainly  saw, 
though  it  waS'  merely  with  the  glimmerings  of  doubt.  A 
nature  as  pure  as  her's,  and  a  heart  so  true,  admitted  with 
great  reluctance,  the  proofs  of  the  unworthiness  of  one  so  long 
k)ved.  It  was  evident,  moreover,  that  she  shrunk  from  re- 
vealing her  own  great  secret,  while  she  had  only  cdnjectures 
to  oSkr  in  regard  to  Lucy ;  and  even  these  she  withheld,  as 
due  to  her  sex,  and  the  obligations  of  friendship.  I  forgot 
that  I  had  not  been  ingenuous  myself,  and  that  I  made  no 
communication  to  justify  any  confidence  on  the  part  of  my 
sister.  That  which  would  have  been  treachery  in  her  to 
aay,  under  this  state  of  the  case,  might  have  been  uttered 
with  greater  frankness  on  my  own  part  After  a  pause,  to 
allow  my  sister  to  recover  from  her  agitation,  I  turned  the 
discourse  to  our  own  more  immediate  family  interests,  and 
soon  got  off  the  f#infiil  su))jfct  altogether* 

**  I  shall  be  of  age,  Grace,"  I  saul,  in  the  course  dTtay 
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explanations,  "  before  you  see  me  again.  We  sailors  are 
always  exposed  to  more  chances  and  hazards  than  people 
ashore ;  and,  I  now  tell  you,  should  anything  happen  to  me, 
my  will  may  be  found  in  my  secretary ;  signed  and  sealed, 
the  day  I  attain  my  majority.  I  have  given  orders  to  have 
it  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  shall  take  it  to 
sea  with  me,  for  that  very  purpose." 

^'  From  which  I  am  to  infer  that  I  must  not  covet  Claw- 
bonny,''  answered  Grace,  with  a  smile  that  denoted  how 
little  she  cared  for  the  fact—''  You  give  it  to  our  cousin.  Jack     y 
Wallingford,  as  a  male  heir,  worthy  of  enjoying  the  honour." 

''  No,  dearest,  I  give  it  to  you, .  It  is  true,  the  law  would 
do  this  for  me ;  but  I  choose  to  let  it  be  known  that  I  wish 
it  to  be  so.  I  am  aware  my  father  made  that  disposition  of 
the  place,  should  I  die  childless,  before  I  became  of  age ; 
but,  once  of  age,  the  place  is  all  mine ;  and  that  which  is  all 
mine,  shall  be  all  thine,  afler  I  am  no  more." 

''  This  is  melancholy  conversation,  and,  I  trust,  useless. 
Under  the  circumstances  you  mention.  Miles,  I  never  should 
have  expected  Clawbonny,  nor  do  I  know  I  ought  to  po3> 
sess  it.  It  comes  ad  much  from  Jack  Wallingford's  ances^ 
tors,  as  from  our  own ;  and  it  is  better  it  should  remain  with 
the  name.  I  will  not  promise  you,  therefore,  I  will  not  give 
it  to  him,  the  instant  I  can." 

This  Jack  Wallingford,  of  whom  I  have  not  yet  spoken, 
was  a  man  of  five-and-fbrty,  and  a  bachelor.  He  was  a 
eousin-german  of  my  father's,  being  the  son  of  a  younger 
brother  of  my  grandfather's,  and  somewhat  of  a  favourite.' 
He  had  gone  into  what  was  called  the  new  countries,  in  that 
day,  or  a  few  miles  west  of  Cayuga  Bridge,  which  put  him 
into  Western  New  York.  I  had  never  seen  him  but  once, 
and  that  was  on  a  visit  he  paid  us  on  his  return  from  selling 
quantities  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  in  town ;  articles  made  on 
his  new  lands.  He  was  said  to  be  a  prosperous  man,  and 
to  stafld  little  in  need  of  the  old  paternal  property. 

Afler  a  little  more  conversation  on  the  subject  of  my  will, 
Grace  and  I  separated,  each  more  closely  bound  to  the 
other,  I  firmly  believed,  for  this  dialogue  in  the  "  family- 
room."  Never  had  my  sister  seemed  more  worthy  of  all 
my  love ;  and,  certain  I  am,  never  did  she  possess  more  of 
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it     Of  Clawbonny  she  was  as  sure,  as  my  power  oyer  it 
could  mal^e  her. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  passed  as  weeks  are  apt  to 
pass  in  the  country,  and  in  summer.  Filing  myself  so 
oflen  uncomfortable  in  the  society  of  the  girls,  I  was  much 
in  the  fields;  always  possessing  the  good  excuse  of  begin- 
ning to  look  afler  my  own  affairs.  Mr.  Hardinge  took 
charge  of  the  Major,  an  intimacy  beginning  to  spring  up  be- 
tween these  two  respectable  old  men.  There  were,  indeed, 
so  many  points  of  common  feeling,  that  such  a  resujt  was 
not  at  all  surprising.  They  both  loved  the  church — ^I  beg 
pardon,  the  Holy  Catholic  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
They  both  disliked  Bonaparte — the  Major  hated  him,  but 
my  guardian  hated  nobody — ^both  venerated  Billy  Pitt,  and 
both  fancied  the  French  Revolution  was  merely  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  prophecy,  through  the  agency  of  the  devils.  As  we 
are  now  touching  upon  times  likely  to  produce  important 
results,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  As  an  old  man,  aim- 
ing, in  a  new  sphere,  to  keepenlightened  the  generation  that 
Ml  coming  into  active  life,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce  the  country  to  think 
that  Episcopalian  and  tory  were  something  like  synonymous 
terms,  in  the  *'  times  that  tried  men's  souls."  This  is  suffi- 
ciently impudent,  per  se,  in  a  country  that  possessed  Wash- 
ington, Jay,  Hamilton,  the  Lees,  the  Morrises,  the  "^iate 
Bishop  White,  and  so  many  other  distinguished  patriots  of 
the  Southern  and  Middle  States ;  but  men  are  not  particu- 
larly scrupulous  when  there  is  an  object  to  be  obtained,  evea 
though  it  be  pretended  that  Heaven  is  an  incident  of  that 
object.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  explanations  to  what 
I  have  said  about  Billy  Pitt  and  the  French. 

The  youth  of  this  day  may  deem  it  suspicious  that  an 
Episcopal  divine  —  Protestant  Episcopal,  I  mean  ;  but  it  is 
MO  hard  to  get  the  use  of  new  terms  as  applied  to  old 
thoughts,  in  the  decline^  of  life !  —  may  deem  it  suspicious 
that  a  Protestant  Episcopal  divine  should  care  anything 
about  Billy  Pitt,  or  execrate  Infidel  France ;  I  will,  there- 
fore, just  intimate  that,  in  1802,  no  portion  of  the  country 
dipped  more  deeply  into  similar  sentiments  than  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  first  put  foot  on  the  rock  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  whose  progenitors  had  just  before  paid  a  visit  to 
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Geneva,  where,  h  is  "  said  or  sung,^'  they  had  found  a 
**  church  without  a  bishop,  and  a  state  without  a  king."  In 
B  word,  admiration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  execration  ot  Bonaparte, 
were  by  no  means  such  novelties  in  America,  in  that  day, 
as  to  excite  wonder.  For  myself,  however,  I  can  truly  say, 
that,  like  most  Americans  who  went  abroad  in  those  stirring 
times,  I  was  ready  to  say  with  Mercutio,  "  a  plague  on  both 
your  houses ;''  for  neither  was  even  moderately  honest,  or 
even  decently  respectful  to  ourselves.  Party  feeling,  how- 
ever, the  most  inexorable,  and  the  most  unprincipled,  of  all 
tyrants,  and  the  bane  of  American  liberty,  notwithstanding 
all  our  boasting,  decreed  othervnse ;  and,  while  one  half  the 
American  republic  was  shouting  hosannas  to  the  Great  Cor- 
sican,  the  other  half  was  ready  to  hail  Pitt  as  the  '*  Heaven- 
born  M 'Ulster."  The  remainder  of  the  nation  felt  and  acted 
as  An»rricans  should.  It  was  my  own  private  opinion,  that 
France  and  England  would  have  been  far  better  off,  had 
neither  of  these  worthies  ever  had  a  being. 

Nevertheless,  the  union  of  opinion  between  the  divine  and 
the  Major,  was  a  great  bond  of  union,  in  friendship.  I  saw 
they  were  getting  on  well  together,  and  let  things  take  their 
coprse.  As  for  Emily,  I  cared  very  little  about  her,  except 
w>  she  might  prove  to  be  connected  with  Rupert,  and  through 
Rupert,  with  the  happiness  of  my  sister.  As  for  Rupert, 
himself,  I  could  not  set  entirely  weaned  from  one  whom  I 
had  so  much  loved  m  boyhood ;  and  who,  moreover,  pos- 
sessed the  rare  advantage  of  being  Lucy's  brother,  and  Mr. 
Hardinge's  son.  *'  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother," 
gave  him  a  value  in  my  eyes,  that  he  had  long  ceased  to 
possess  on  his  own  account, 

<'  You  see.  Neb,"  I  said,  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  as 

the  black  and  I  were  walking  up  from  the  mill  in  company, 

'Mr.  Rupert  has  altogether  forgotten  that  he  ever  knew  the 

name  of  a  rope  in  a  ship.    His  hands  are  as  white  as  a 

young  lady's !" 

"  Nebber  mind  dot,  Masser  Mile.  Masser  Rupert  nebber 
feel  a  saterfaction  to  be  wracked  away,  or  to  be  prisoner  to 
Injin  I  Golly  I  No  gentleum  to  be  envy,  sir,  'em  doesn't 
enjoy  dat  /" 

**  You  have  a  queer  taste.  Neb,  from  all  which  I  conclude 
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you  expect  to  return  to  town  with  me,  in  the  Wallingfordi 
this  evening,  and  to  go  out  in  the  Dawn  1'^ 

**  Sartain,  Masser  Mile.  How  you  t'ink  of  goin'  to  sea, 
«nd  leave  nigger  at  home  V^ 

Here  Neh  raised  such  a  laugh  that  he  might  have  been 
heard  a  hundred  rods,  seeming  to  fancy  the  idea  he  had  sug- 
gested was  so  preposterous  as  to  merit  nothing  but  ridicule. 

*'  Well,  Neb,  I  consent  to  your  wishes ;  but  this  will  be 
the  last  voyage  in  which  you  will  have  to  consult  me  on  the 
aubject,  as  I  shall  make  out  your  freedom  papers,  the  mo* 
ment  I  am  of  age." 

<*  What  dem  1*^  demanded  the  black,  quick  as  lightning. 

"  Why,  pc4)ers  to  make  you  your  own  master  —  a  free 
man  —  you  surely  know  what  that  means.  Did  you  never 
hear  of  free  niggers  ?" 

"Sarlin  —  awful  poor  debble,  dey  be,  too.  You  catch 
Neb,  one  day,  at  being  a  free  nigger,  gib  you  leave  to  tell 
him  of  it,  Masser  Mil^  I" 

Here  was  another  burst  of  laughter,  that  sounded  like  a 
chorus  in  merriment. 

**  This  is  a  little  extraordinary.  Neb  I  I  thought,  boy,  all 
slaves  pined  for  freedom  t'* 

"Frhaps  so;  pVhaps  not.  What  good  he  do,  Masser 
Mile,  when  heart  and  body  well  satisfy  as  it  is.  Now,  how 
long  a  Wallingford  family  lib,  here,  m  dis  berry  spot  ?"— 
Neb  always  talked  more  like  a  "  nigger,"  when  within 
hearing  of  the  household  gods,  than  he  did  at  sea. 

^'How  long?  About  a  hundred  years,  Neb -^ just  one 
hundred  and  seven,  I  believe ;  to  be  accurate." 

'<  And  how  long  a  Clawbonny  family,  at  'o  same  timCf 
Masser  Mile  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Neb,  your  pedigree  is  a  little  confusedi 
Imd  I  cannot  answer  quite  as  certainly.  Eighty  or  ninety, 
though,  I  should  think,  at  least ;  and,  possibly  a  hundred, 
too.  Let  me  see  —  you  called  old  Pompey  your  grand* 
father ;  did  you  not,  Neb  ?" 

"  Sart'in — berry  good  grandfader,  loo,  Masser  Mile.  Ole 
Pomp  a  wonderful  black !" 

"  Oh  !  I  say  nothing  touching  the  quality — I  dare  say  he 
was  as  good  as  another.  Well,  I  think  that  I  have  heard 
old  Pompey's  grandfather  was  an  imported  Guinea^  and  that 
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he  was  purchased  by  my  great-grandfather,  about  the  year 
1700." 

'^  Dat  just  as  good  as  gospel  t  Who  want  to  make  up  lie 
about  poor  debble  of  nigger?  Well,  den,  Masser  Mile,  in 
all  dem  1700  year,  did  he  ebber  hear  of  a  Clawbonny  that 
want  to  be  a  free  nigger?  Tell  me  dat,  once,  an'  I  hab  an 
answer." 

"  You  have  asked  me  more  than  I  can  answer,  boy ;  for, 
I  am  not  in  the  secret  of  your  own  wishes,  much  less  in 
tbos^  of  all  your  ancestors." 

Neb  pulled  ofi*  his  tarpaulin,  scratched  his  wool,  rolled 
his  black  eyes  at  me,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  puzzled  me ;  afler  which  he  set  off  on  a  tumbling 
excursion,  in  the  road,  going  like  a  wheel  on  his  hands  and 
feet,  showing  his  teeth  like  rows  of  pearls,  and  concluding 
the  whole  with  roar  the  third,  that  sounded  as  if  the  hills 
end  valleys  were  laughing,  in  the  very  fatness  of  their  fer- 
tility. The  physical  tour  de  force^  was  one  of  those  feats 
of  agility  in  which  Neb  had  been  my  instructor,  ten  years 
before. 

**  S'pose  I  free,  who  do  sich  matter  for  you,  Masser 
Mile  ?"  cried  Neb,  like  one  laying  down  an  unanswerable 
proposition.  **  No,  no,  sir, — I  belong  to  you,  you  belong  to 
me,  and  we  belong  to  one  anodder." 

This  settled  the  matter  for  the  present,  and  I  said  no  more. 
Neb  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  next  day ;  and 
at  the  appointed  hour,  I  met  the  assembled  party  to  take  my 
leave,  on  this,  my  third  departure  from  the  roof  of  my 
fathers.  It  had  been  settled  the  Major  and  Emily  were  to 
remain  at  the  farm  until  July,  when  they  were  to  proceed 
to  the  Springs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  water,  afler  living  so 
long  in  a  hot  climate.  I  had  passed  an  hour  with  my  guar- 
dian alone,  and  he  had  no  more  to  say,  than  to  wish  me 
^ell,  and  to  bestow  his  blessing.  I  did  not  venture  an  ofier 
to  embrace  Lucy.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  parted 
without  this  token  of  affection ;  but  I  was  shy,  and  I  fancied 
she  was  cold.  She  offered  me  her  hand,  as  frankly  as  ever, 
however,  and  I  pressed  it  fervently,  as  I  wished  her  adieu. 
As  for  Grace,  she  wept  in  my  arms,  just  as  she  had  always 
done ;  and  the  Major  and  Emily  shook  hands  cordially  with 
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mc,  it  being  understood  I  should  find  them  in  New  York,  at 
my  return.     Rupert  accompanied  me  down  to  the  sloop. 

"  If  you  should  find  an  occasion,  Miles,  let  us  bear  from 
you,"  said  my  old  friend.  "  I  have  a  lively  curiosity  to 
learn  something  of  the  Frenchmen ;  nor  am  I  entirely  with- 
out the  hope  of  soon  gratifying  the  desire,  in  person." 

"  You  ! — If  you  have  any  intention  to  visit  France,  what 
better  opportunity,  than  to  go  in  my  cabin  1  Is  it  business, 
that  will  take  you  there?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  pure  pleasure.  Our  excellent  cousin  thinks 
a  gentleman  of  a  certain  class  ought  to  travel ;  and  I  believe 
she  has  an  idea  of  getting  me  attached  to  the  legation,  in 
some  form  or  other." 

This  sounded  so  odd  to  me !  Rupert  Hardinge,  who  had 
not  one  penny  to  rub  against  another,  so  lately,  was  now 
talking  of  his  European  tour,  and  of  legations !  I  ought 
to  have  been  glad  of  his  good  fortune,  and  I  fancied  I  was. 
I  said  nothing,  this  time,  concerning  his  taking  up  any  por- 
tion of  my  earnings,  having  the  sufficient  excuse  of  not  being 
on  pay  myself.  Rupert  did  not  stay  long  in  the  sloop,  and 
we  were  soon  under  way.  I  looked  eagerly  along  the  high 
banks  of  the  creek,  fringed  as  it  was  with  bushes,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  Grace,  at  least ;  nor  was  I  disappointed.  She  and 
Lucy  had  taken  a  direct  path  to  the  point  where  the  two 
waters  united,  and  were  standing  .there,  as  the  sloop  dropped 
past.  They  both  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  in  a  way  to 
show  the  interest  they  felt  in  me ;  and  I  returned  the  parting 
8alutati6ns  by  kissing  my  hand  again  and  again.  At  this 
instant,  a  sail-boat  passed  our  bows,  and  I  saw  a  gentleman 
standing  up  in  it,  waving  his  handkerchief,  quite  as  indus- 
triously as  I  was  kissing  my  hand.  A  look  told  me  it  was 
Andrew  Drewett,  who  directed  his  boat  to  the  point,  and 
was  soon  making  his  bows  to  the  girls  in  person.  His  boat 
ascended  the  creek,  no  doubt  with  his  luggage ;  while  the 
last  I  saw  of  the  party  it  was  walking  off  in  company 
taking  the  direction  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

**  Or  feeliDg*,  as  the  storm  increasei, 
The  loTe  of  terror  nerve  thy  breast. 

Didst  venture  to  the  coast : 
To  see  the  mighty  warship  leap 
From  wave  to  wave  upon  the  deep. 
Like  chamois  goat  from  steep  to  steep, 
TiU  low  m  vaHey  lost*' 

AlXSTCMf. 

Roger  Talcott  had  not  been  idle  during  my  abeence* 
Clawbonny  was  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  had  staid  longer  than  was 
proposed  in  the  original  plan ;  and  I  now  found  the .  hatches 
on  the  Dawn,  a  crew  shipped,  and  nothing  remaining  but  to 
clear  out.  I  mean  the  literal  thing,  and  not  the  slang  phrase, 
one  of  those  of  which  so  many  hare  crept  into  the  American 
language,  through  the  shop,  and  which  even  find  their  way 
into  print ;  such  as  ^^  charter  coaches,"  "  on  a  boat,"  ^*  on 
board  a  stage,"  and  other  similar  elegancies.     '*  On  a  boat" 

always  makes  me ,  even  at  my  present  time  of  life* 

The  Dawn  was  cleared  the  day  I  reached  town. 

Several  of  the  crew  of  the  Crisis  had  shipped  with  us 
anew,  the  poor  fellows  having  already  made  away  with  all  - 
their  wages  and  prize-money,  in  the  short  space  of  a  month  I 
This  denoted  the  usual  improvidence  of  sailors,  and  was 
thought  nothing  out  of  the  common  way.  The  country 
being  at  peace,  a  difficulty  with  Tripoli  excepted,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  ships  to  go  armed.  The  sudden  ex* 
citement  produced  by  the  brush  with  the  French  h^d  already 
subsided,  and  the  navy  was  reduced  to  a  few  vessels  that 
had  been  regularly  built  for  the  service ;  while  the  lists  of 
officers  had  been  curtailed  of  two-thirds  of  their  names.  We 
were  no  longer  a  warlike,  but  were  fast  getting  to  be  a 
strictly  commercial,  body  of  seamen.  I  had  a  single  six- 
pounder,  and  half  a  dozen  muskets,  in  the  Dawn,  besides  a 
pair  or  two  of  pistols,  with  just  ammunition  enough  to  quell 
a  mutiny,  fire  a  few  signal-guns,  or  to  kill  a  few  ducks. 

We  sailed  on  the  3d  of  July.    I  have  elsewhere  intimated 
Vol.  II.  — 14 
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that  the  Manhattanese  hold  exaggerated  notioos  of  the  com- 
parative beauty  of  the  scenery  of  their  port,  sometimes  pre- 
suming to  compare  it  even  with  Naples ;  to  the  bay  of  which 
it  bears  some  such  resemblance  as  a  Dutch  canal  bears  to  a 
river  flowing  through  rich  meadows,  in  the  freedom  and 
grace  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  there  are  times  and  seasons 
when  the  bay  of  New  York  offers  a  landscape  worthy  of 
any  pencil.  It  was  at  one  of  these  felicitous  moments  that 
the  Dawn  cast  off  from  the  wharf,  and  commenced  her 
voyage  to  Bordeaux.  There  was  barely  air  enough  from 
the  southward  to  enable  us  to  handle  the  ship,  and  we  pro- 
fited by  a  morning  ebb  to  drop  down  to  the  Narrows,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fleet  of  some  forty  sail ;  most  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  coasters.  Still,  we  were  a  dozen  ships  and 
brigs,  bound  to  almost  as  many  different  countries.  The 
little  air  there  was,  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  and  the  broad  expanse  of  bay  was  as  placid  as 
an  inland  lake,  of  a  summer's  morning.  Yes,  yes— -there 
are  moments  when  the  haven  of  New  York  does  present 
pictures  on  which  the  artist  would  seize  with  avidity ;  but, 
the  instant  nature  attempts  any  of  her  grander  models,  on 
this,  a  spot  that  seems  never  to  rise  much  above  the  level 
of  commercial  excellencies,  it  is  found  that  the  accessaries 
are  deficient  in  sublimity,  or  even  beauty. 

I  have  never  seen  our  home  waters  so  lovely  as  on  this 
morning.  The  movements  of  the  vessels  gave  just  enough 
of  life  and  variety  to  the  scene  to  destroy  the  appearance  of 
tameness ;  while  the  crafl  were  too  far  from  the  land  to  pre- 
Tent  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  effects  of  the  ordinary  land- 
scape scenery  of  the  place — that  produced  by  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  tallness  of  their  spars,  and  the  low 
character  j>f  the  adjacent  shores.  As  we  drew  neat*  the 
Narrows,  the  wind  increased ;  and  forty  sail,  working 
through  the  pass  in  close  conjunction,  terminated  the  piece 
with  something  like  the  effect  produced  by  a  ^«a/e  in  an 
overture.  The  brightness  of  the  morning,  the  placid  charms 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  propitious  circumstances  under  which 
I  commenced  the  voyage,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
had  all  contributed  to  make  me  momentarily  forget  my  pri- 
vate griefs,  and  to  enter  cheerfully  into  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ftour.- 
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I  greatly  disliked  paasengers.  They  appeared  to  me  to 
lessen  the  dignity  of  my  positioDi  and  to  reduce  me  to  the 
level  of  an  ion*k6eper,  or  one  who  received  boarders.  I 
wished  to  command  a  ship,  not  to  take  in  lodgers ;  persons 
whom  you  are  bound  to  treat  with  a  certain  degree  of  con* 
sideration,  and,  in  one  sense,  as  your  superiors.  Still,  if 
had  too  much  of  an  appearance  of  surliness,  and  a  want  of 
hospitality,  to  refuse  a  respectable  man  ai  passage  across  the 
ocean,  when  he  might  not  get  another  chance  in  a  monthi 
and  that,  too,  when  it  was  important  to  himself  to  proceed 
immediately.  In  this  particular  instance,  I  became  thd 
d".pe  of  a  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  my  former  own^^ 
ers.  These  gentlemen  brought  to  me  a  Mr.  Brigham  — 
Wallace  Mortimer  Brigham  was  his  whole  name,  to  be  par* 
ticular — as  a  person  who  was  desirous  of  getting  to  Franco 
with  his  wife  tmd  wife's  sister,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Italy 
for  the  health  of  the  married  lady,  who  was  believed  to  be 
verging  on  a  decline.  These  people  were  from  the  east* 
ward,  and  had  fallen  into  the  old  error  of  Americans,  that 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy  had  residences  far  more 
favourable  for  such  a  disease,  than  our  own  country.  This 
was  one  of  the  provincial  notions  of  the  day,  thai  were  en> 
tailed  on  us  by  means  of  colonial  dependency.  I  suppose 
the  colonial  existence  is  as  necessary  to  a  people,  as  child* 
hood  and  adolescence  are  to  the  roan ;  hot,  as  my  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  told  her  friend,  Lady  Rich—* 
^'  Nay ;  but  look  you,  my  dear  madam,  I  grant  it  a  very 
fine  thing  to  continue  always  fifleen ;  that,  everybody  must 
approve  of — it  is  quite  fair :  but,  indeed,  indeed,  one  need 
not  be  five  years  old." 

I  was  prevailed  on  to  take  these  passengers,  and  I  got  a 
specimen  of  their  characters  even  as  we  dropped  down  the 
bay,  in  the  midst  of  the  agreeable  scene  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded.  They  were  gossips  ;  and  that,  too,  of  the  lowest, 
or  personal  cast.  Nothing  made  them  so  happy  as  to  be  talk* 
ing  of  the  private  concerns  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and,  as 
ever  must  happen  where  this  propensity  exists,  nine- tenths 
of  what  they  said  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than  sur- 
mises, inferences  drawn  from  premises  of  questionable 
accuracy,  and  judgments  that  were  entered  up  without  the 
fiutborityy  cmt  even  the  inclination,  to  examine  witnesises. 
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They  had  also  a  peculiarity  that  I  have  often  tennarked  in 
persons  of  the  same  propensity ;  most  of  tbeir  gossiping 
arose  from  a  desire  to  make  apparent  thetr  own  intimacy 
with  the  private  affairs  of  people  of  mark— K>verlooking  the 
circumstance  that,  in  thus  making  the  concerns  of  others 
the  subjects 'of  their  own  comments)  they  were  impliedly 
admitting  a  consciousness  of  their  own  inferiority;  men 
seldom  condescending  thus  to  busy  themselves  with  the 
affairs  of  any  but  those  of  whom  they  feel.it  to  be  a  sort  of 
distinction  to  converse.  I  am  much  afraid  good*breeding 
has  more  to  do  with  the  suppression  of  this  vice,  than  good 
principles,  as  the  world  goes.  I  have  remarked  that  per* 
sons  of  a  high  degree  of  self-respect,  and  a  good  tone  of 
manners,  are  quite  free  from  this  defect  of  character ;  while 
I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  divers  very  saintly  prrfessars,  including  one  or  two 
parsons,  who  have  represented  the  very  beau  idial  of 
scandal. 

My  passengers  gave  me  a  taste  of  their  quality,  as  I  have 
said,  before  we  had  got  a  mile  below  Governor's  Island. 
The  ladies  were  named  Sarah  and  Jane ;  and,  between  them 
and  Wallace  Mortimer,  what  an  insight  did  I  obtain  into  the 
private  affiiirs  of  sundry  personages  of  Salem,  in  Massachu- 
setts, together  with  certain  glimpses  in  at  Boston  folk ;  all, 
however,  referring  to  qualities  and  facts  that  might  be  classed 
among  the  real  or  supposed.  I  can,  at  this  distant  day, 
recall  Scene  Ist,  Act  1st,  of  the  drama  that  continued  while 
we  were  crossing  the  ocean,  with  the  slight  interruption  of 
a  few  days,  produced  by  sea-sickness. 

"  Wallace,"  said  Sarah,  "  did  you  say,  yesterday,  that 
John  Viner  had  refused  to  lend  his  daushter's  husband 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  get  him  out  or  his  difficulties, 
and  that  he  failed  in  consequence?" 

"  To  be  sure.  It  was  the  common  talk  through  Wall 
Street  yesterday,  and  everybody  believes  it" — ^there  was  no 
more  truth  in  the  story,  than  in  one  of  the  forty  reports  that 
have  killed  General  Jackson  so  oflen,  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  "  Yes,  no  one  doubts  it — but  all  the  Viners  are  just 
so  I  All  of  us,  in  ouf  part  of  the  world,  know  what  to  think 
of  the  Viners." 

*"¥«■,  I  auppoM  80,"  drawled  Jane.   «« I 'fe  heaid  il  anid 
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this  Jobo  Viner's  father  ran  all  the  way  from  the  Commons, 
in  Boston,  to  the  foot  of  State  Street,  to  get  rid  of  a  dua 
against  this  very-son,  who  had  his  own  misfortunes  when 
he  was  young*" 

*'  The  story  is  quite  likely  true  in  part,"  rejoined  Wallace, 
*'  though  it  can^t  be  quite  accurate,  as  the  old  gentleman  had 
but  one  leg,  and  rvtining  was  altogether  out  of  the  question 
with  him.  It  was  probably  old  Tim  Viner,  who  ran  like  a 
deer  when  a  young  man,  as  I  've  heard  people  say." 

''  Well,  then,  I  suppose  he  ran  his  horse,"  added  Jane,  in 
the  same  quiet,  drawling  tone.  *<  Something  must  have 
run,  or  they  never  would  have  got  up  the  story." 

I  wondered  if  Miss  Jane  Hitchcox  had  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  who  they  were !  I  happened  to  know 
both  the  Viners,  and  to  be  quite  certain  there  was  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  report  of  the  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
having  heard  all  the  particulars  of  the  late  failure  from  one 
of  my  former  owners,  who  was  an  assignee,  and  a  consider* 
able  creditor.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  I  would 
hint  as  much. 

<*  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  failure  of  Viner  &  Co.  was 
owing  to  the  circumstance  you  mention,  Mr.  Brigham  1"  I 
inquired. 

**  Pretty  certain.  I  am  ^meastirabhf  acquainted*  with 
their  affairs,  and  think  I  am  tolerably  safe  in  saying  so." 

Now,  *<m8asurably  acquainted"  meant  that  he  lived 
within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  those  who  did  know  some- 
thing of  the  concerns  of  the  house  in  question,  and  was  in 
the  way  of  catching  scraps  of  the  gossip  that  fell  from  dis« 
appointed  creditors.  How  much  of  this  is  there  in  this  good 
country  of  ours !  Men  who  live  just  near  enough  to  one 
another  to  feel  the  influence  of  all  that  rivalry,  envy,  per« 
sonal  strifes  and  personal  malignancies,  can  generate,  fancy 
they  are  acquainted,  from  this  circumstance,  with  those  to 
whom  they  have  never  even  spoken.  One-half  the  idle 
tales  that  circulate  up  and  down  the  land,  come  from  autho- 
rity not  one  tittle  better  than  this.  How  much  would  men 
learn,  could  they  only  acquire  the  healthful  lesson  of  under- 
standing that  nothings  which  is  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
way,  and  which  circulates  as  received  truths  illustrative  of 
eiiiLracter,  is  true  mall  its  material  parts,  and  very  little  in 
14* 
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mnif.  But,  to  return  to  my  passengers,  and  that  portioD  of 
their  conversation  which  most  a^cted  myself*  They  con* 
timied  commenting  on  persons  and  fiirailiss  by  name,  seem- 
ingly more  to  keep  their  hands  in,  than  for  any  other  dis- 
coveraUe  reason,  as  each  appeared  to  be  perfectly  conversant 
with  all  the  gossip  that  was  started ;  when  Sarah  casually 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mrs.  Bradfort,  with  some  of  whose 
mippoeed  friends,  it  now  came  out,  they  had  all  a  genera 
visiting  acquaintance. 

**  Dr.  Hosack  is  of  opinion  she  cannot  live  long,  I  hear," 
said  Jane,  with  a  species  of  fierce  delight  in  killing  a  fellow- 
creature,  provided  it  only  led  to  a  gossip  concerning  her 
private  affairs.  ''  Her  case  has  been  decided  to  be  a  can- 
cer, now,  for  more  than  a  week,  and  she  made  her  will  last 
Tuesday." 

*'Only  last  Tuesday!"  exclaimed  Sarah,  in  surprise. 
^  Well,  I  heard  she  had  made  her  will  a  twelvemonth  since, 
and  that  she  left  all  her  property  to  young  Rupert  Hardinge; 
in  the  expectation,  some  persons  thought,  that  he  might 
marry  her." 

^*  How  could  that  be,  my  dear  ?"  asked  the  husband ;  **  in 
what  would  she  be  better  off  for  leaving  her  own  property 
to  her  husband  ?" 

"Why,  by  law,  would  she  not?  I  don't  exactly  know 
how  it  would  happen,  for  I  do  not  particularly  understand 
these  things ;  but  it  seems  natural  that  a  woihan  would  be 
a  gainer  if  she  made  the  man  she  was  about  to  marry  her 
heir.  She  would  have  her  thirds  in  his  estate,  would  she 
not?" 

"  But,  Mrs.  Brigham,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  is  it  quite  certain 
Mrs.  Bradfort  wishes  to  marry  Rupert  Hardinge,  at  all  ?" 

*'  I  know  so  little  of  the  parties,  that  I  cannot  speak  with 
certainty  in  the  matter,  I  admit.  Captain  Wallingford." 

"  Well,  but  Sarah,  dear,"  interposed  the  more  exacting 
Jane,  "you  are  making  yourself  unnecessarily  ignorant 
You  very  well  know  how  intimate  we  are  with  the  Greenes, 
and  they  know  the  Winters  perfectly  well,  who  are  next- 
oor  neighbours  to  Mrs.  Bradfort.  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
say  we  haven't  good  means  of  being  '  measurably^  well-in- 
formed." 

Now,  I  bappeaed  to  know  through  Grace  and  Lacy,  llMt 
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• 

a  disagreeable  M  person  of  the  name  of  Greene  did  live 
next  door  to  Mrs.  Bradfort ;  but,  that  the  latter  refused  to 
visit  her,  firstly,  because  she  did  not  happen  to  like  her,  and 
secondly,  because  the  two  ladies  beloogcid  td  very  different 
social  circles ;  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  visiting  in  town, 
even  though  the  parties  inhabited  the  same  house.  But,  the 
Brighams,  being  Salem  people,  did  not  understand  that  fami- 
lies might  reside  next  door  to  et^lch  other,  in  a  large  town, 
for  a  long  series  of  months,  or  ei^o  years,  and  not  know 
each  other's  names.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  teach  this 
truth,  one  of  every-day  occurrence,  to  the  innabitant  of  one 
of  our  provincial  towns,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  fancying 
he  had  as  close  an  insight  into  the  private  affiiirs  of  all  his 
ndghbours,  as  they  enjoyed  themselves. 

(•  No  doubt  we  ak'e  all  as  well  off  as  most  strangers  in 
New  York,"  observed  the  wife ;  **  still,  it  ought  to  be  admit- 
ted that  we  may  be  mistaken.  I  have  heard  it  said  there  is 
an  old  Mr.  Hardinge,  a  clergyman,  who  would  make  a  far 
better  match  for  the  lady,  than  his  son.  However,  it  is  of 
no  great  moment,  now ;  for,  when  our  neighbour  Mrs.  John 
Foote,  saw  Dr.  Hosack  about  her  own  child,  she  got  all  the 
particulars  out  of  him  about  Mrs.  Bradfort's  case,  from  the 
highest  quarter,  and  I  had  it  from  Mrs.  Foote,  herself." 

*'  I  could  not  have  believed  that  a  physician  of  Dr.  Ho- 
sack's  eminence  and  character  would  speak  openly  of  the 
diseases  of  his  patients,"  I  observed,  a  little  tartly,  I  am 
afraid. 

"  Oh !  he  didn't,"  said  Sarah,  eagerly — **  he  was  as  cun- 
ning as  a  fox,  Mrs.  Foote  owned  herself,  and  played  her  off 
finely ;  but  Mrs.  Foote  was  cunninger  than  any  half-dozen 
foxes,  and  got  it  all  out  of  him  by  negations." 

"  Negations  1"  I  exclaimed,  wondering  what  was  meant 
by  the  term,  though  I  had  understood  I  was  to  expect  a  lit- 
tle more  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  not  to  say  algebra,  in 
my  passengers,  than  usually  accompanied  petticoats  in  our 
part  of  the  world.*' 

'^  Certainly,  negations  j'*  answered  the  matron,  with  a  smile 
as  complacent  as  that  which  usually  denotes  the  conscious- 
ness of  intellectual  superiority.  '*  One  who  is  a  little  prac- 
tised, can  ascertain  a  fact  as  well  by  means  of  negatives  as 
iffifinatives.    li  only  requires  judgment  und  usa'* 
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**  Then  Mrs.  Bradfon^s  disease  is  only  asoertained  by  the 
negative  process?^ 

*'  So  I  suppose — but  what  does  one  want  more,*'  put  in 
the  husband;—*'  and  that  she  made  her  will  last  week,  I 
(eel  quite  sure,  as  it  was  generally  spoken  of  among  our 
friends." 

Here  were  people  who  had  been  in  New  York  only  a 
month,  looking  out  for  a  ship,  mere  passengers  as  it  might 
be,  who  knew  more  about  a  family  with  which  I  had  my- 
self such  an  intimate  connection,  than  its  own  members.  I 
thought  it  no  wonder  that  such  a  race  was  capable  of  en- 
lightening mankind,  on  matters  and  things  in  general.  But 
the  game  did  not  end  here. 

<<  I  suppose  Miss  Lucy  Hardinge  will  get  something  by 
Mrs.  Bradfort*s  death,"  observed  Miss  Jane,  '*  and  that  she 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett  will  marry  as  soon  as  it  shall  be- 
come proper." 

Here  was  a  speculation,  for  a  man  in  my  state  of  mind  i 
The  names  were  all  right;  some  of  the  incidents,  even, 
were  probable,  if  not  correct ;  yet,  how  could  the  fiicts  be 
known  to  these  comparative  strangers?  Did  the  art  of 
gossipinff,  with  all  its  meannesses,  lies,  devices,  inventionst 
and  cruelties,  really  possess  so  much  advantage  over  the  inter- 
course of  the  connding  and  honest,  as  to  enable  those  who 
practise  it  to  discover  facts  hidden  from  eye-witnesses,  and 
eye-witnesses,  too,  that  had  every  inducement  of  the  strongest 
interest  in  the  issue,  not  to  be  deceived  ?  I  felt  satisfied,  the 
moment  Mrs.  Greene's  name  was  mentioned,  that  my  pas- 
sengers were  not  in  the  true  New  York  set;  and,  justly 
enough,  inferred  they  were  not  very  good  authority  fbr  one- 
half  they  saidf  and,  yet,  how  could  they  know  anything  of 
Drewett's  attachment  to  Lucy,  unless  their  information  were 
tolerably  accurate? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  all  that  passed  while  the  ship 
dropped  down  the  bay ;  but  enough  escaped  the  gossips  to 
render  me  still  more  unhappy  than  I  had  yet  been,  on  the 
subject  of  Lucy.  I  could  and  did  despise  these  people ;  that 
was  easy  enough ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  forget  all  that 
they  said  and  surmised.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  attendant 
on  the  habit  of  loose  talking ;  one  never  knowing  what  to 
^      credit,  and  what  not.    In  spite  of  all  my  disgust,  and  m  firm 
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determinadoQ  not  to  contribute  in  any  manner  to  the  stock 
in  trade  of  these  people,  I  found  great  difficulty  in  evading 
their  endless  questions.  How  much  they  got  out  of  me,  by 
means  of  the  process  of  negations,  Ivneyer  knew ;  but  they 
got  no  great  matter  through  direct  affirmatives.  Something, 
however,  persons  so  indefatigable,  to  whom  gossiping  was 
the  great  aim  of  life,  must  obtain,  and  they  ascertained  that 
Mr.  Hardinge  was  my  guardian,  that  Rupert  and  I  had 

Eissed  our  boyhoods  in  each  other's  comj^y,  and  that 
ucy  was  even  an  inmate  of  my  own  house  th^  day  we 
sailed.  This  little  knowledge  only  excited  a  desire  for  more, 
and,  by  the  end  of  a  week,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  de- 
vices and  expedients  to  pump  me,  than  which  even  the  thumb- 
screw was  scarcely  more  efficient  I  practised  on  the  nega- 
tive system,  myself,  with  a  good  deal  of  dexterity,  however, 
and  threw  my  inquisitors  off,  very  handsomely,  more  than 
once,  until  I  discovered  that  Wallace  Mortimer,  determined 
not  to  be  baffled,  actually  opened  communications  with  Neb, 
in  order  to  get  a  clearer  insight  into  my  private  affidrs  I 
Afler  this,  I  presume  my  readers  will  not  care  to  hear  any 
more  about  these  gentry,  whose  only  connection  with  my 
life  grew  out  of  the  misgivings  they  contributed  largely  to 
create  in  my  mind,  touching  the  state  of  Lucy's  ai^tions. 
This  much  they  did  efi^t,  and  I  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  their  power.  We  are  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  the  dupes  of 
knaves  and  fools. 

All  this,  however,  was  the  fruits  of  several  weeks'  inter- 
course,  and  I  have  anticipated  events  a  little,  in  order  to 
make  the  statements  in  connection.  Meeting  a  breeze,  as 
has  been  said  already,  the  Dawn  got  over  the  bar,  about 
two  o'clock,  and  stood  off  the  land,  on  an  easy  bowline,  in 
company  with  the  little  fleet  of  square-rigged  vessels  that 
went  out  at  the  same  time.  By  sunset,  Navesink  again 
dipped,  and  I  was  once  more  fairiy  at  sea. 

This  was  at  the  period  when  the  commerce  of  America 
was  at  its  height.  The  spirit  shown  by  the  young  Republic 
.in  the  French  afiair  had  commanded  a  little  respect,  though 
the  supposed  tendencies  of  the  new  administration  was 
causing  anything  but  a  cordial  feeling  towards  the  country 
to  exist  in  England.  That  powerful  nation,  however,  had 
ipade  a  hollow  peacf^  with  France  the  previous  March,  and 
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the  highway  of  nations  was  temporarily  open  to  ali  ships 
alike ;  a  state  of  things  that  existed  for  some  ten  months 
afler  we  sailed.  Nothing  to  be  apprehended,  consequently, 
lay  before  me,  beyond  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  ocean. 
For  these  last,  I  was  now  prepared  by  the  experience  of 
several  years  passed  almost  entirely  on  board  ship,  during 
which  time  I  had  encircled  the  earth  itself  in  my  peregrina- 
tions. 

Our  run  off  the  coast  was  favourable,  and  the  sixth  day 
out,  we  were  in  the  longitude  of  the  tail  of  the  Grand  Bank. 
I  was  delighted  with  my  ship,  which  turned  out  to  be  even 
more  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  for.  She  behaved  well  under 
all  circumstances,  sailing  even  better  than  she  worked.  The 
first  ten  days  of  our. passage  were  prosperous,  and  we  were 
mid-oceap  by  the  10th  of  the  month.  During  this  time  I 
had  nothing  to  annoy  me.  but  the  ceaseless  cancans  of  my 
passengers.  I  had  heard  the  name  of  every  individual  of 
note  in  Salem,  with  certain  passages  in  his  or  her  life,  and 
began  to  fancy  I  had  lived  a  twelvemonth  in  the  place.  At 
length,  I  began  to  speculate  on  the  reason  why  this  morbkl 
propensity  should  exist  so  much  stronger  in  that  part  of  the 
world  than  in  any  other  I  had  visited.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  small  places  to  gossip, 
and  it  was  often  done  in  large  towns ;  more  especially  those 
that  did  not  possess  the  tone  of  a  capital.  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu  and  Horace  Walpole  wrote  gossip,  but  it  was 
spiced  with  wit,  as  is  usual  with  the  scandal  of  such  places 
as  London  and  Paris ;  whereas  this,  to  which  I  was  doomed 
to  listen,  was  nothing  more  than  downright  impertinent, 
vulgar,  meddling  with  the  private  a^irs  of  all  those  whom 
the  gossips  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  talk  about 
At  Clawbonny,  we  had  our  gossip  too,  but  it  was  innocent, 
seldom  infringed  much  on  the  truth,  and  usually  respected 
the  right  of  every  person  to  possess  certain  secrets  that 
might  remain  inviolate  to  the  world.  No  such  rules  pre- 
vailed with  my  passengers.  Like  a  certain  editor  of  a  news- 
paper of  my  acquaintance,  who  acts  as  if  he  fancied  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  were  created  expressly  to  furnish  inate- 
rials  for  *f  paragraphs,"  they  appeared  to  think  that  every- 
body of  their  acquaintance  existed  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  fmnisb' them  •Ibo^  finr  conTersatbm    Tbem  must  have 
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been  some  unusual  cause  for  so  much  personal  espiannagef 
and,  at  length,  I  came  to  the  following  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  I  had  heard  that  church  government,  among  th^ 
puritans,  descended  into  all  the  details  of  life ;  that  it  was  a 
part  of  their  v^igious  duty  to  watch  over  each  other,  jog 
the  memories  of  the  delinquents,  and  serve  God  by  ferreting 
out  vice.  This  is  a  terrible  inducement  to  fill  the  mind  with 
the  motes  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  the  mind  thus  stowed, 
as  we  sailors  say,  will  be  certain  to  deliver  cargo.  Then 
come  the  institutions,  with  their  never-ending  elections,  and 
the  construction  that  has  been  put  on  the  right  of  the  elector 
to  inquire  into  all  things ;  the  whole  consummated  by  the 
journals,  who  assume  a  power  to  penetrate  the  closet,  ay, 
even  the  heart, — and  lay  bare  its  secrets.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
if  we  should  become,  in  time,  a  nation  of  mere  gosjsips  ?  As 
for  my  passengers,  even  Neb  got  to  consider  them  as  so 
many  nuisances. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  whether  it  was  having  these 
loose-tongued  people  on  board  or  not,  b  more  than  I  can 
say,  but  certain  it  is,  about  the  time  Salem  was  handsomely 
cleaned  out,  and  a  heavy  inroad  had  been  made  upon  Boston, 
that  the  weather  changed.  It  began  to  blow  in  gusts,  some- 
times from  one  point  of  the  compass,  sometimes  from  ano- 
ther, until  the  ship  was  brought  to  very  short  canvass,  from 
a  dread  of  being  caught  unprepared.  At  length,  these  fan- 
tasies o!*  the  winds  terminated  in  a  tremendous  gale,  such  as 
I  had  seldom  then  witnessed ;  and  such,  indeed,  as  I  have 
seldom  witnessed  since.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  heaviest  weather  occurs  in  the  autumnal,  spring,  or 
winter  months.  Much  the  strongest  blows  I  have  ever 
known,  have  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  warm  wea- 
ther. This  is  the  season  of  the  hurricanes;  and,  out  of  the 
tropics,  I  think  it  is  also  the  season  of  the  gales.  It  is  true, 
these  gales  do  not  return  annually,  a  long*8uccession  of 
years  frequently  occuf'ring  without  one ;  but,  when  they  do 
come,  they  may  be  expected,  in  our  own  seas,  in  July,  Au- 
gust, or  September. 

The  wind  commenced  at  south-west,  on  this  occasion,  and 
it  blew  fresh  for  several  hours,  sending  us  ahead  on  our 
course,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  knots.  As  the  sea  got  up,  and 
sail  was  reduced,  our  i^peed  was  a  little  diminished  perbBips;; 
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but  we  must  have  made  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  the 
first  ten  hours.  The  day  was  bright,  cloudless,  genial,  and 
even  bland ;  there  being  nothing  unpleasant  in  the  feeling  of 
the  swift  currents  of  the  air,  that  whirled  past  us.  At  sun- 
set I  did  not  quite  like  the  appearance  of  the  horizon ;  and 
we  let  the  ship  wade  through  it,  under' her  three  top^sails, 
single-reefed,  her  fore-course,  and  fbre-top-mast  staysail. 
This  was  short  canvass,  for  a  vessel  that  had  the  wind 
nearly  over  her  tafirail.  At  nine  o'clock,  second  reefs  were 
taken  in,  and  at  ten,  the  mizen-top-sail  was  furled.  I  then 
turned  in,  deeming  the  ship  quite  snug,  leaving  orders  with 
the  mates  to  reduce  the  sail,  did  they  find  the  ship  strain- 
ing, or  the  spars  in  danger,  and  to  call  me  should  anything 
serious  occur.  I  was  not  called  until  daylight,  when  Tal- 
cott  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  *'  You  had 
better  turn  out,  Captain  Wallingford ;  we  have  a  peeler,  and 
I  want  a  little  advice." 

It  was  a  peeler,  indeed,  when  I  reached  the  deck.  The 
ship  was  under  a  fore-course  and  a  close-reefed  main-top- 
saii,  canvass  that  can  be  carried  a  long  time,  while  running 
off;  but  which,  I  at  once  saw,  was  quite  too  much  for  us. 
An  order  was  given  immediately,  to  take  in  the  top-sail. 
Notwithstanding  the  diminutive  surface  that  was  exposed, 
the  surges  given  by  this  bit  of  canvass,  as  soon  as  the  clews 
were  eased  off  sufficiently  to  allow  the  cloth  to  jerk,  shook 
the  vessel's  hull.  It  was  a  miracle  that  we  saved  the  mast, 
or  that  we  got  the  cloth  rolled  up  at  all.  At  one  time,  I 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  it  from  the  yard.  For- 
tunately the  gale  was  steady,  this  day  proving  bright  and 
clear,  like  that  which  had  preceded. 

The  men  aloft  made  several  attempts  to  hail  the  deck,  but 
the  wind  blew  too  heavily  to  suffer  them  to  be  heard.  Tal- 
cott  had  gone  on  the  yard  himself,  and  I  saw  him  gesticu- 
lating, in  a  way  to  indicate  there  was  something  ahead. 
The  seas  were  running  so  high  that  it  was  not  easiy  to  ob- 
tain much  of  a  look  at  the  horizon ;  but,  by  getting  into  the 
mizen-rigging,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  vessel's  spars,  to  the 
eastward  of  us,  and  directly  on  our  course.  It  was  a  ship 
under  bare  poles,  running  as  nearly  before  us  as  she  could, 
but  making  most  fearful  yaws ;  sometimes  sheering  away 
off  to  Btarboaidi  in  a  way  to  threaten  her  with  broadung- 
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to ;  then  taking  a  yaw  to  port,  in  which  I  could  see  all  three 
of  her  masts,  wilh  their  yards  pointed  nearly  at  us.  I 
got  but  one  glimpse  of  her  hull,  as  it  rose  on  a  sea,  at  the 
same  instant  with  the  Dawn,  and  it  actually  appeared  as  if 
about  to  be  blown  away,  though  I  took  the  stranger  to  be  a 
vessel  at  least  as  large  as  we  were  ourselves.  We  were 
evidently  approaching  her  fast,  though  both  vessels  were 
going  the  same  way. 

The  Dawn  steered  beautifully,  one  of  the  greatest  virtues 
in  a  ship,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  then 
placed.    A  single  man  was  all  that  we  had  at  the  wheel, 
and  he  controlled  it  with  ease.     I  could  see  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent with  the  ship  ahead,  and  fancied  they  had  made  a 
mistake  on  board  her,  by  taking  in  all  their  canvass.     Tal- 
cott  and  the  gang  alofl,  had  not  got  out  of  the  top,  however, 
before  we  had  a  hint  that  it  would  be  well  to  imitate  the 
stranger's  prudence.     Though  our  vessel  steered  so  much 
better  than  another,  no  ship  can  keep  on  a  direct  line,  while 
running  before  the  wind,  in  a  heavy  sea.    The  waves  occa- 
sionally fly  past  a  vessel,  like  the  scud  glancing  through  the 
air ;  then,  they  seem  to  pause,  altogether,  as  if  to  permit  the 
6hip  to  dvertake  them.     When  a  vessel  is  lifled  afl  by  one 
of  these  torrents  of  rushing  waters,  the  helm  loses  a  portion 
of  its  power ;  and  the  part  of  the  vast  machine  that  first 
receives  the  impulse,  seems  intent  on  exchanging  places 
with  the  bows,  vessels  often  driving  sideways  before  the 
surges,  for  spaces  of  time  that  are  exceedingly  embarrassing 
to  the  mariner.     This  happens  to  the  best-steering  ships, 
and  is  always  one  source  of  danger  in  very  heavy  weather, 
to  those  that  are  running  off.     The  merit  of  the  Dawn  was 
in  coming  under  command  again,  quickly,  and  in  not  losing 
so  much  of  the  influence  of  her  helm,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  wild-steering  craft.    I  understand  there  is  a  sloop- 
of-war  now  in  the  navy,  that  is  difficult  to  get  through  a 
narrow  passage,  in  a  blow,  in  consequence  of  her  having 
this  propensity  to  turn  her  head  first  one  way,  then  another, 
like  a  gay  horse  that  breaks  his  bridle. 

The  hint  given,  just  as  Talcott  was  quitting  the  top,  and 
to  which  there  has  been  allusion,  was  given  under  the  im- 
pulsion of  one  of  these  driving  seas.  The  Dawn  still  carried 
her  fore-topmast  stay-sail,  a  small  triangular  piece  of  ftout 
Vol.  IL  — 16 
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canvass,  and  which  was  particularly  useful,  as  leading  from 
the  end  of  the  bowsprit  towards  the  head  of  the  fore-top- 
mast,  in  preventing  her  from  broaching-to,  or  pressing  up 
with  her  bows  so  near  the  wind,  as  to  produce  the  danger 
of  seas  breaking  over  the  mass  of  the  hull,  and  sweeping  the 
decks.  The  landsman  will  understand  this  is  the  gravest 
of  the  dangers  that  occur  at  sea,  in  very  heavy  weather. 
When  the  ship  is  thrown  broadside  to  the  sea,  or  comes  up 
so  as  to  bring  the  wind  abeam,  or  even  forward  of  the  beam^ 
as  in  tying-to,  there  is  always  risk  from  this  source.  An- 
other danger,  which  is  called  pooping,  is  of  a  character  that 
one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  might  of  the  ocean  when  aroused, 
would  not  be  apt  to  foresee.  It  proceeds  from  the  impetu- 
ous velocity  of  the  waves,  which,  rushing  ahead  so  much 
faster  than  the  vessel  that  is  even  driving  before 'the  gale, 
breaks  against  the  quarter,  or  stern,  and  throws  its  masses 
of  water  along  the  deck,  in  a  line  with  its  keel.  I  suppose 
the  President  steamer  to  have  been  lost  by  the  first  of  these 
two  dangers,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  little  theory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  well-constructed  steamers  are  safer 
craft,  the  danger  from  fire  excepted,  than  the  ordinary  ship, 
except  in  very  heavy  weather.  With  an  ordinary  gale, 
they  can  contend  with  sufficient  power ;  but,  it  is  an  unfor- 
tunate consequence  of  their  construction,  that  exactly  as 
the  danger  increases,  their  power  of  meeting  it  diminishes. 
In  a  very  heavy  swell,  one  cannot  venture  to  resort  to  a 
strong  head  of  steam,  since  one  wheel  may  be  nearly  out  of 
water,  while  the  other  is  submerged,  and  thus  endanger  the 
machinery.  Now,  the  great  length  of  these  vessels  renders 
it  difficult  to  keep  them  up  to  the  wind,  or  head  to  sea,  the 
safest  of  all  positions  for  a  vessel  in  heavy  weather,  while  it 
exposes  them  to  the  additional  risk  of  having  the  water 
break  aboard  them  near  the  waist,  in  running  dead  before 
''^.  In  a  word,  I  suppose  a  steamer  difficult  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  trough,  in  very  heavy  weather ;  and  no  vessel  can  be 
safe  in  the  trough  of  the  seas,  under  such  circumstances ; 
one  of  great  length  less  so  than  others.  This  is  true,  how- 
ever, only  in  reference  to  those  steamers  which  carry  the  old- 
iashioned  wheel ;  Erricson's  screw,  and  Hunter's  submerg- 
ed wheels,  rendering  steam-ships,  in  my  poor  judgodent,  the 
safest  craft  in  the  world. 
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The  Dawn  was  overtaken  by  the  seas,  from  time  to  time ; 
and,  then,  like  everything  else  that  floats,  she  yawed,  or 
rather,  had  her  stern  urged  impetuously  round,  as  if  it  were 
in  a  hurry  to  get  ahead  of  the  bows.  On  these  occasions, 
the  noise  made  by  the  fore-top-mast  stay-sail,  as  it  collapsed 
and  filled,  resembled  the  report  of  a  small  gun.  We  had 
similar  reports  from  the  fore-sail,  which,  for  moments  at  a 
time,  was  actually  becalmed,  as  the  ship  settled  into  the 
trough,  and  then  became  distended  with  a  noise  like  that  of 
the  shaking  of  a  thousand  carpets,  all  filled  with  Sancho 
Panzas,  at  the  same  instant.  As  yet,  the  cloth  and  gear 
had  stood  these  violent  shocks  admirably ;  but,  just  as  Tal- 
cott  was  leading  his  party  down,  the  ship  made  one  of  her 
side-long  movements ;  the  stay-sail  filled  with  a  tremendous 
report,  and  away  it  flew  to  leeward,  taken  out  of  the  bolt- 
rope  as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  shears,  and  then  used  by  the 
furies  of  the  tempest.  Talcott  smiled,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
driving  canvass,  which  went  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  it 
struck  the  water,  whirling  like  a  kite  that  has  broken  its 
string,  and  then  he  shook  his  head.  I  disliked,  too,  the  tre- 
mendous surges  of  the  fore-sail,  when  it  occasionally  col- 
lapsed and  as  suddenly  filled,  menacing  to  start  every  bolt, 
and  to  part  every  rope  connected  with  block  or  spar. 

"  We  must  get  in  that  fore-course,  Mr.  Talcott,"  I  said, 
*«  or  we  shall  lose  something.  I  see  the  ship  ahead  is  un- 
der bare-poles,  and  it  were  better  we  were  as  snug.  If  I 
did  not  dislike  losing  such  a  wind,  it  would  be  wiser  to 
heave-to  the  ship ;  man  the  buutlines  and  clew-garnets,  at 
once,  and  wait  for  a  favourable  moment." 

We  had  held  on  to  our  canvass  too  long ;  the  fault,  of 
youth.    As  I  had  determined  to  shorten  sail,  however,  we 
now  set  about  it  in  earnest,  and  with  all  the  precautions  ex- 
acted by  the  circumstances.     Everybody  that  could  be  mus- 
tered, was  placed  at  the  clew-lines  and  buntlines,  with  strict 
orders  to  do  his  best  at  the  proper  moments.    l*he  first- 
«  mate  went  to  the  tack,  and  the  second  to  the  sheet.    I  was 
to  take  in  the  sail  myself.    I  waited  for  a  'collapse ;  and 
then,  while  the  ship  was  buried  between  two  mounds  of 
water,  when  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  hundred  yards  from 
her  in  any  direction,  and  the  canvass  was  aetualW  droppt^ 
against  the  mast   I  gave  th    usual  orden.    Every  W9i^ 
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hauled,  as  if  for  life,  and  we  had  got  the  clews  pretty 
well  up/when  the  vessel  came  out  of  the  cavern  into  the 
tempest,  receiving  the  whole  power  of  the  gale,  with  a  sud- 
den surge,  into  the  bellying  canvass.  Away  went  every- 
thing, as  if  the  gear  were  cobwebs.  At  the  next  instant,  the 
sail  was  in  ribands.  I  was  deeply  mortified,  as  well  as 
rendered  uneasy,  by  this  accident,  as  the  ship  ahead  un- 
questionably was  in  full  view  of  all  that  happened. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  professional  pride 
must  give  place  to  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel.  The 
wind  had  been  steadily  increasing  in  power,  and  had  now 
reached  a  pass  when  it  became  necessary  to  look  things 
steadily  in  the  face.  The  strips  of  canvass  that  remainea 
attached  to  the  yard,  with  the  blocks  and  gear  attached, 
threshed  about  in  a  way  to  threaten  the  lives  of  all  that  ap- 
proached. This  was  only  at  thp  intervals  when  the  ship 
settled  into  the  troughs ;  for,  while  under  the  full  influence 
of  the  gale,  pennants  never  streamed  more  directly  from  a 
mast,  than  did  these  heavy  fragments  from  the  fore-yard. 
It  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  Talcott  had  just 
volunteered  to  go  on  the  yard  with  this  end,  when  Neb 
sprang  into  the  rigging  without  an  order,  and  was  soon  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  voice.  This  daring  black  had  several 
narrow  escapes,  more  especially  from  the  fore-sheet  blocks ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  cutting  ever3rthing  adrift,  and  in  leav- 
ing nothing  attached  to  the  spar,  but  the  bolt-rope  of  the 
head  of  the  sail.  It  is  true,  little  effected  this  object,  when 
the  knife«could  be  applied,  the  threads  of  the  stout  canvass 
snapping  at  the  touch. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  under  bare  poles,  though  at  the 
sacrifice  of  two  of  her  sails,  I  had  leisure  to  lode  out  for  the 
other  vessel.  There  she  was,  more  than  half  a  mile  ahead 
of  us,  yawing  wildly,  and  rolling  her  lower  yard-arm,  to 
the  water^s  edge.  As  we  drew  nearer,  I  got  better  glimpses 
of  this  vessel,  which  was  a  ship,  and  as  I  fiincied,  an  Eng- 
lish West  Indiaman,  deep-loaded  with  the  produce  of  the 
islands.  Deep-loaded  as  I  fancied,  for  it  was  only  at  in- 
stants that  she  could  be  seen  at  all,  under  circumstances  to 
judge  of  this  fact;  sometimeB  her  hull  appearing  to  he 
nearly  smotherqd  in  the  brine,  and  then,  again,  her  copper 
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glistening  in  the  sun,  resembling  a  light  vessel,  kept  under 
the  care  of  some  thrifty  housewife. 

The  Dawn  did  not  fly,  now  all  her  canvass  was  gone,  aa. 
ftst  as  she  had  previously  done.  She  went  through  the 
water  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  vessel  ahead ;  but  it  re- 
quired an  hour  longer  to  bring  the  two  ships  within  a  cable's, 
length  of  each  other.  Then,  indeed,  we  got  a  near  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  elements  can  play  with  such  a 
mass  of  wood  and  iron  as  a  ship,  when  in  an  angry  mood. 
There  were  instants  when  I  fancied  I  could  nearly  see  the- 
keel  of  the  stranger  for  half  its  length,  as  he  went  foaming 
up  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  apparently  ready  to  quit  the  water 
altogether ;  then  again,  he  would  settle  away  into  the  blue 
abyss,  hiding  everything  beneath  his  tops.  When  both  ves- 
sels sunk  together,  no  sign  of  our  neighbour  was  visibkJ^ 
though  so  near.  We  came  up  after  ono  of  these  deep 
plunges  into  the  valleys  of  the  ocean,  and,  to  our  alarm, 
saw  the  English  ship  yawing  directly  athwart  our  course, 
and  within  fifty  fathoms  of  us.  This  was  about  the  distance 
at  which  I  intended  to  pass,  little  dreaming  of  finding  the- 
other  ship  so  completely  in  our  way.  The  Englishman 
must  have  intended  to  come  a  little  nearer,  and  got  one  of 
those  desperate  sheers  that  so  often  ran  away  with  him. 
There  he  was,  however ;  and  a  breathless  minute  followed, 
when  he  was  first  seen.  Two  vehicles  dashing  along  a 
highway,  with  frightened  and  run*away  teams,  would  not 
present  a  sight  one-half  as  terrific  as  that  which  lay  directly 
before  our  eyes. 

The  Dawn  was  plunging  onward  with  a  momentum  to 
dash  in  splinters,  did  she  strike  any  resisting  object,  and 
yawing  herself  sufficiently  to  render  the  passage  hazardous. 
But  the  stranger  made  the  matter  ten-fold  worse.  When  I 
first  saw  him,  in  this  fearful  proximity,  his  broadside  waa 
nearly  oflered  to  the  seas,  and  away  he  was  flying,  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  of  foam,  fairly  crossing  our  fore-foot. 
At  the  next  moment,  he  fell  off  before  the  wind,  again,  and 
I  could  just  see  his  tops  directly  ahead.  His  sheer  had 
been  to-port,  our  intention  having  been  to  pass  htm  on  his 
larboard  side ;  but,  perceiving  him  to  steer  so  wild,  I  thought 
it  might  be  wdl  to  go  in  the  other  direction.  Quick  as  the 
16  • 
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words  could  be  uttered,  therefore*  I  called  out  to  port  our 
helm.  This  was  done,  of  course ;  and  just  as  the  Dawn 
felt  the  new  influence,  the  other  vessel  took  the  same  sheer, 
and  away  we  both  went  to  starboard,  at  precisely  the  same 
instant.  I  shouted  to  right  our  helm  to  ''  hard  a-starboard,'' 
and  it  was  well  I  did ;  a  minute  more  would  have  brought 
us  down  headlong  on  the  Englishman.  Even  now  we  could 
only  see  his  hull,  at  instants ;  but  the  awful  proximity  of  his 
si^rs  denoted  the  full  extent  of  the  danger.  Luckily,  we 
hat  on  opposite  directions,  or  our  common  destruction  would 
have  been  certain.  But,  it  was  one  thing,  in  that  cauldron 
of'  a  sea,  to  determine  on  a  course,  an^  another  to  follow 
it.  As  we  rose  on  the  last  wave  that  alone  separated 
us  from  the  stranger,  he  was  nearly  ahead;  and  as  we 
glanced  onward,  I  saw  that  we  should  barely  dear  his 
mrbbard  quarter.  Our  helm  being  already  a  starboard, 
no  more  could  be  done.  Should  he  take  another  sheer  to 
port,  we  must  infallibly  cut  him  in  twaui.  As  I  have  said* 
he  had  jammed  his  helm  to-port,  and  slowly,  and  with  a  spe- 
cies of  reluctance,  he  inclined  a  little  aside.  Then  we  came 
up,  both  ships  rolling  off,  or  our  yards  must  have  inter- 
locked, and  passing  his  quarter  with  our  bows,  we  each  felt 
the  sheer  at  the  same  instant,  and  away  we  went  asunder, 
the  sterns  of  the  ships  looking  at  each  other,  and  certainly 
not  a  hundred  feet  apart.  A  shout  from  Talcott  drew  me 
to  our  taffrail^'and  standing  on  that  of  our  neighbour,  what 
or  whom  should  I  see  wavmg  his  hat,  but  the  red  counts 
nance  of  honest  Moses  Marble ! 


.   I  . 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

**  At  the  piping  of  all  hands. 
When  tne  judgment  signal's  spread  — 
When  the  idtmds  and  the  lands, 
jAnd  the  seas  gWe  up  the  dead, 
And  the  sooth  and  the  north  shall  come; 
When  the  sinner  is  dismay'd. 
And  the  just  man  is  afraid. 
Then  heaven  be  thy  aid. 
Poor  Tom,"* 

BftAUIARB. 

The  two  ships,  in  the  haste  of  their  respective  crews  to 
get  clear  of  each  other,  were  dow  runniog  ia  the  troughs ; 
and  the  same  idea  would  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
me  and  the  other  master,  at  the  same  iastaat.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  keep  away  again,  one  kept  his  helm  hard 
a-port,  the  other  as  hard  a-starboard,  until  we  both  came  by 
the  wind,  though  on  opposite  tacks.  The  Ekiglishman  set 
bis  mizen-stay-sail,  and  though  he  made  bod  weather  of  it, 
he  evidently  ran  much  less  risk  than  in  scudding.  The 
seas  came  on  board  him  constantly ;  but  not  in  a  way  to  do 
any  material  damage.  As  for  the  Dawn,  she  lay-to,  like  a 
duck,  under  bare  poles.  I  had  a  spare  s^y-sail,  stopped  up 
in  her  mizen-rigging,  from  the  top  down,  and  afler  that  the 
ship  was  both  easy  and  dry.  Once  in  a  while,  it  is  true, 
her  bows  would  meet  some  fellow  heavier  than  common, 
and  then  we  got  a  few  hogsheads  of  water  forward ;  but  it 
went  out  to  leeward  as  fast  as  it  came  in  to  windward.  At 
the  turn  of  the  day,  however,  the  gale  broke,  and  the  weather 
moderated  sensibly;  both  sea  and  wind  beginning  to  go 
down. 

Had  we  been  alone,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  about 
bearing  up,  getting  some  sail  on  the  ship,  and  running  o^ 
on  my  course,  again ;  but,  the  desire  to  speak  the  Strang®^* 
and  have  some  communication  with  Marble,  was  so  strong* 
that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  do  so.   Including  ti^y^ 
self,  Talcott,  Neb,  the  cabin-steward,  and  six  of  the  peop^ 
forward,  there  were  ten  of  us  on  board,  who  knew  t£^  "*^* 
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mate ;  and,  of  the  whole  ten,  there  was  not  a  dissenting 
voice  concerning  his  identity.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
stick  by  the  Englishman,  and  at  least  have  some  communi- 
cation with  my  old  friend.  As  for  myself,  I  own  I  loved 
Marble,  uncouth  and  peculiar  as  he  sometimes  was.  I  owed 
him  more  than  any  other  man  living,  Mr.  Hardinge  ex- 
cepted ;  for  he  had  made  me  a  seaman,  having  been  of  use 
to  me  professionally,  in  a  hundred  ways.  Then  we  had 
seen  so  much  in  company,  that  I  regarded  him  as  a  portion 
of  my  experience,  and  as,  in  some  measure,  identified  with 
my  own  nautical  career. 

I  was  afraid  at  one  moment,  that  the  Englishman  intended 
to  remain  as  he  was,  all  night ;  but,  about  an  hour  before 
sunset,  I  had  the  gratification  to  see  him  set  his  fore-saili 
and  keep  off,  I  had  wore  round,  two  hours  before,  to  get 
the  Dawn's  head  on  the  same  tack  with  him,  and  followed 
under  bare  poles.  As  the  stranger  soon  set  his  main-top- 
sail close  reefed,  and  then  his  fore,  it  enabled  us  to  make  a 
little  sail  also,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  him.  This  we  did 
all  that  night ;  and,  in  the  morning,  both  ships  were  under 
everything  that  would  draw,  with  a  moderate  breeze  from 
the  northward,  and  no  great  matter  of  sea  going.  The  Eng- 
lish vessel  was  about  a  league  to  leeward  of  us,  and  a  little 
ahead.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  easy  to  close. 
Accordingly,  just  as  the  two  ships'  companies  were  about  to 
go  to  breakfast,  the  Dawn  ranged  up  under  the  lee-quarter 
of  the  stranger. 

''  What  ship 's  that  ?"  I  hailed,  in  the  usual  manner. 

"  The  Dundee;  Robert  Ferguson,  master  —  what  ship* 
that  ?" 

"  The  Dawn ;  Miles  Wallingford.  Where  are  you  from  ? 

<<  From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  bound  to  London.     Where  a« 
you  from  ?** 

"  From  New  York,  to  Bordeaux.  A  heavy  blow  we  have 
just  had  of  it." 

"  Quite ;  the  like  of  it,  I  've  not  seen  in  many  a  day. 
You  've  a  pratty  sea- boat,  yon  I" 

'*  She  made  capital  weather,  in  the  late  gale,  and  I  've 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  he*.  Pray,  haven't  you 
an  American  on  board,  of  the  name  of  Marble?  We 
fancied  that  we  saw  the  face  of  an  old  ahipmate  on  your 


(affrail,  yesterday,  and  have  kept  yoa  company  in  order  to 
inquire  after  his  news.'* 

**  Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  Sotoh  master,  waving  his  hand. 
*^  The  chiel  will  be  visiting  you  praaently.  He 's  below, 
stowing  away  his  dunnage ;  and  will  be  thanking  you  for  a 
passage  home,  I  'm  thinking." 

As  these  words  were  uttered,  Marble  appeared  on  deck, 
and  waved  his  hat,  again,  in  recognition.  This  was 
enough ;  as  we  tinderstood  each  other,  the  two  ships  took 
sufficient  room>  and  hove-to.  We  lowered  our  boat,  and 
Talcott  went  alongside  of  the  Dundee,  in  quest  of  our  old 
shipmate.  Newspapers  and  news  were  exchanged;  and, 
in  twenty  minutes,  I  had  the  extreme  gratification  of  grasp- 
ing Marble  once  more  by  the  hand. 

My  old  friend  was  too  much  afl^ted  to  speak,  for  some 
little  time.  He  shook  hands  with  everybody,  and  seemed 
as  much  astonished  as  he  was  delighted  at  finding  so  many 
t>f  us  t(^etber  i^in ;  but  not  a  syllable  did  he  utter  fbr 
several  minutes.  I  had  his  chest  passed  into  the  cabin, 
and  then  went  and  took  my  seat  alongside  of  him  on  this 
hen-coops,  intending  to  hear  his  story,  as  soon  as  he  was 
4}isposed  to  give  it.  But,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  ont 
of  ear-shot  of  my  passengerSi  Daring  the  gale,  fSSsj  had 
been  tongue-tied,  and  I  had  a  little  peace ;  but,  no  sooner 
did  the  wind  and  sea  go  down,  than  they  broke  out  in  the 
old  spot,  and  began  to  do  Boston,  in  the  way  they  had  com- 
menced. Now,  Marble  had  come  on  board,  in  a  manner  so 
unusual,  and  it  was  evident  a  secret  history  was  to  be  re- 
vealed, that  all  three  took  post  in  the  Companion-way,  in  a 
manner  to  render  it  impossible  anything  material  could  es- 
cape them.  I  knew,  the  folly  of  attempting  a  change  of 
position  on  deck ;  we  should  certainly  be  followed  up ;  and, 
people  of  this  class,  so  long  as  they  can  make  the  excuse  of 
saying  they  heard  any  part  of  a  secret,  never  scruple  about 
inventing  the  portions  that  happen  to  escape  their  ears. 
Consequently,  I  desired  Marble  and  Talcott  to  follow  me ; 
and,  incontinently,  I  led  the  way  into  the  main-top.  I  was 
obeyed,  the  second-mate  having  the  watch,  and  all  three  of 
us  were  soon  seated  with  our  legs  over  the  top-rim,  as  com- 
fortable as  so  many  gossips,  whio  had  just  finished  their  last 
caps,  have  stirred  the  fire,  and  drawn  their  heads  together 
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to  open  a  fresh  budget  Neither  Sarah  nor  Jane  coald  fol- 
low us,  thank  God ! 

/•  There,  d — n  'em,"  said  I,  a  little  pointedly ;  for  it  waa 
enough  to  make  a  much  more  scrupulous  person  swear; 
«•  we  've  ffot  the  length  of  the  main-rigging  between  us,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  Ml  venture  into  the  top,  this  fine  morning, 
in  order  to  overhear  what  shall  be  said.  It  would  puzzle 
even  Wallace  Mortimer  to  do  that,  Talcott*** 

'*  If  they  do,"  observed  Talcott,  laughing,  *'  we  can  retreat 
to  the  cross-trees,  and  thence  to  the  royaUyjard." 

Marble  looked  inquisitive,  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  look- 
ed knowing. 

*<  I  understand,"  he  said,  with  a  nod^  ^*  three  people  with 
six  sets  of  ears — is  it  not  so.  Miles  ?" 

^'  Precisely ;  though  you  only  do  them  credit  by  halves, 
jbr  you  should  have  added  to  this  inventory  forty  tongues." 

<*  Well,  that  is  a  large  supply.  The  man,  or  woman,  who 
J8  so  well  provided,  should  carry  plenty  of  ballast.  How- 
ever, as  you  say,  they  're  out  of  hail  now,  and  must  guess 
at  all  they  repeat,  if  repeating  it  can  be  called." 

*'  Quite  as  much  as  nine-tenths  of  what  they  gi.ve  as  cons- 
ing  from  others,"  observed  Talcott.  .*^  People  never  can  tell 
90  muct)  of  other  person's  a^irsy  without  bailing  out  most 
pf  their  ideas  from  their  own  scuttle-butts."* 

".Well,  let  them  go  to  —  Bordeaux  —  "  said  I,  "  since 
ihey  are  bound  there.  And  now,  my  dear  Marble,  here  we 
jure,  and  dying  to  know  all  that  has  happened  to  you.  You 
have  iirm  friends  in  Talcott  and  myself;  either  of  us,  ready 
to  give  you  his  berth  for  the  asking." 

"  Thank  'ee,  my  dear  boys — thank  'ee,  with  all  my  heart 
"and  soul,"  returned  the  honest  fellow,  dashing  the  moisture 
from  his  eyes,  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  "  I  believe  you 
-would,  boys ;  I  do  believe  you  would,  one  or  both.  I  am 
glad,  Miles,  you  came  up  into  this  bloody  top,  for  I  would  n't 
Eke  to  let  your  reg'lar  'long-shore  harpies  sec  a  man  of  ray 
time  of  li^,  and  one  that  has  been  to  sea^  now,  man  and 
boy,  close  on  to  forty  years,  with  as  much  blubber  about 
him,  as  one  of  your  ri^ht  whales.  Well  —  and  now  for  the 
log ;  for  1  suppose  you  '11  insist  on  overhauling  it,  lads  1"  - 

"  That  we  shall ;  and  see  you  miss  no  leaf  of  it.  Be  as 
4>articular.as  if  it  were  overhauled  in  an  insurance  case.*?. 
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**Ay;  they're  bloody  knaves,  sometimes,  them  under- 
writers ;  and  a  fellow  need  be  careful  to  get  his  dues  out  of 
them  —  that  is  to  say,  9ome;  others,  a^n,  are  gentlemen, 
down  to  their  shoe-buckles,  and  no  sooner  see  a  poor  ship- 
wrecked devilf  than  they  open  their  tills,  and  begin  to  count 
out,  before  he  has  opened  his  mouth." 

*<Well,  but  your  own  adventures,  ray  old  friend;  you 
Ibrget  we  are  dying  with  curiosity," 

^*  Ay  —  your  curiosity 's  a  troublesome  inmate,  and  will 
never  be  quiet  as  long  as  one  tries  to  keep  it  under  hatches; 
especially  female  cur'osity.  Well,  I  must  gratify  you; 
aoKl  so  I  '11  make  no  nwre  bones  about  it,  though  its  giving 
an  account  of  my  own  obstinacy  and  folly.  I  reckon,  now, 
my  boys,  you  missed  me  the  day  the  ship  sailed  from  the 
island  r 

^  That  we  did>  and  supposed  you  had  got  tired  of  your 
experiment  before  it  began,"  I  answered,  ^'  so  were  o%  be- 
fore we  were  ourselves." 

^*  You  had  reason  for  so  thinking ;  though  you  were  out 
in  your  reckoning,  too.  No ;  it  happened  in  this  fashion, 
Aflter  you  lefl  me,  I  began  to  generalize  over  my  sitiation, 
and  I  says  to  myself,  says  I,  *  Moses  Marble,  them  lads  will 
never  consent  to  sail  and  leave  you  here,  on  this  island, 
alone  like  a  bloody  hermit,'  says  I.  *  If  you  want  to  h<^d 
on,'  says  I,  *  and  try  your  hand  at  a  hermitage,'  says  I, 
*  or  to  play  Robinson  Crusoe,'  says  I,  *  you  roust  be  out  of 
.the  way  when  the  Crisis  sails'  —  boys,  what's  become  of 
the  old  ship  ?     Not  a  word  have  I  heard  about  her,  yet  1'* 

^  She  was  loading  for  London,  when  we  sailed,  her  own- 
ers intending  to  send  her  the  same  voyage  over  again." 

**  And  they  refused  to  let  you  have  her,  Miles,  on  account 
of  your  youth,  notwithstanding  all  you  did  for  themf 

^'  Not  so ;  they  pressed  me  to  keep  her,  but  I  preferred  a 
«hip  of  my  own.  The  Dawn  is  my  property,  Master  Moses  1" 

^'  Thfink  Grod !  then  there  is  one  honest  chap  among  the 
owners.  And  how  did  she  behave  ?  Had  you  any  trouble 
with  the  pirates?" 

Perceiving  the  utter  uselessness  of  attempting  to  hear  his 
own  story  before  I  rendered  an  account  of  the  Crisis  and 
ber  exploits,  I  gave  Marble  a  history  of  our  Voyage,  from 
the  time  we  parted  down  to  the  day  we  reached  New  York. 
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**  And  that  scaramouch  of  a  schooner  that  the  Frenchmaa 
gave  us,  in  his  charity  ?" 

"  The  Pretty  Poll !  She  got  home  safe,  was  sold,  and  is 
now  in  the  West-India  trade.  There  is  a  handsome  balance, 
amounting  to  some  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  in  the  owners' 
bands,  coming  to  you  from  prize-money  and  wages." 

It  is  not  in  nature,  for  any  man  to  be  sorry  he  has 
money.  I  saw  by  Marble's  eyes,  that  this  sum,  so  unu« 
sually  large  for  him  to  possess,  formed  a  new  tie  to  the 
world,  and  that  he  fancied  himself  a  much  happier  man  in 
possessing  it.  He  looked  at  me  earnestly,  for  quite  a 
minute,  and  then  remarked,  I  make  no  doubt  with  sincere 
•regret— 

"  Miles,  if  I  had  a  mother  living,  now,  that  money  might 
make  her  old  age  comfortable !  It  seems  that  they  who 
"have  no  mothers,  have  money,  and  they  who  have  no  money, 
have  mothers." 

I  waited  a  moment  for  Marble  to  recover  bis  self-com- 
mand, and  then  urged  him  to  continue  his  story. 

*•  I  was  telling  you  how  I  generalized  over  my  sitiation," 
resumed  the  ex-mate,  **  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone  in 
the  hut.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  be  carried 
'Off  by  force,  if  I  remained  till  next  day;  and  so  I  got  into  the 
launch,  carried  her  out  of  the  lagoon,  taking  care  to  give 
the  ship  a  berth,  went  through  the  reef,  and  kept  turning  to 
windward,  until,  day-break.  By  that  time,  the  island  was 
quite  out  of  sight,  though  I  saw  the  upper  sails  of  the  ship, 
as  soon  as  you  got  her  under  way.  I  kept  the  top-gallant- 
aails  in  sight,  until  I  made  the  island,  again ;  and  as  you  went 
off,  I  ran  in,  and  took  possession  of  my  dominions,  with  no 
one  to  dispute  my  will,  or  to  try  to  reason  me  out  of  my 
consait." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  term  that  notion  a  conceit,  for, 
certainly,  it  was  not  reason.  You  soon  discovered  your 
mistake,  my  old  mess-mate,  and  began  to  think  of  home." 

"  I  soon  discovered,  Miles,  that  if  I  had  neither  father, 
nor  mother,  brother  nor  sister,  that  I  had  a  country  and 
friends.  The  bit  of  marble  on  which  I  was  found  in  the 
-ttcne-cutter'i  yard,  then  seemed  as  dear  to  me  as  a  gold 
cradle  is  to  a  king's  son ;  and  I  thought  of  you,  and  all  the 
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rest  of  you — nay,  I  yearned  aAer  yod,  as  a  mother  would 
yearn  for  her  children." 

**  Poor  fellow,  you  were  solitary  enough*  I  dare  say— had 
you  no  amusement  with  your  pigs  and  poultry!" 

*'  For  ajday  or  two,  they  kept  me  pretty  busy.  But,  bj 
the  end  of  a  week,  I  discovered  that  pigs  and  poultry  wers 
not  made  to  keep  company  with  man.  I  had  consaited  that 
I  could  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  bosom  of  my  owti 
family,  like  any  other  man  who  had  made  his  fortune  and 
retired ;  but,  I  found  my  household  too  small  for  such  a  Ufe^ 
as  that.  My  great  mistake  was  in  supposing  that  the  Mar- 
ble family  could  be  happy  in  its  own  circle." 

This  was  said  bitterly,  though  it  was  said  drolly,  and, 
while  it  made  Talcott  and  myself  laugh,  it  also  made  ni 
sorry. 

'*!  fell  into  another  mistake,  however,  boys,"  Marble 
continued,  '*  and  it  might  as  well  be  owned.  I  took  it  into 
my  head  that  I  should  be  all  alone  on  the  island,  but  I  found 
to  my  cost,  that  the  devil  insisted  on  having  his  share.  1 11 
tell  you  how  it  is,  Miles ;  a  man  must  either  look  ahead,  or 
look  astarn ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  satisfjring  himsdf 
with  the  present  moorings.  Now,  this  was  my  misfortune ; 
for,  ahead  I  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to ;  and  astarn, 
what  comfort  had  I  in  overhauling  past  sins  I" 

*'  I  think  I  can  understand  your  difficulties,  my  friend ; 
how  did  you  manage  to  get  rid  of  them  ?" 

*^  I  leA  the  island.  You  had  put  the  Frenchman's  launch 
in  capital  condition,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  fill  up  the 
breakers  with  fresh  water,  kill  a  hog  and  salt  him  away, 
put  on  board  a  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  be  offi  As  for  eata- 
bles, you  know  there  was  no  scarcity  on  the  island,  and  I 
took  my  choice.  I  make  no  doubt  there  are  twenty  hogs- 
heads of  undamaged  sugars,  at  this  very  moment,  in  the 
hold  of  that  wreck,  and  on  the  beach  of  the  island.  I  fbd 
my  poultry  on  it,  the  whole  time  I  staid." 

^  And  so  you  abandoned  Marble  Land  to  the  pigs  and  the 
fowls  r 

"  I  did,  indeed.  Miles ;  and  I  hope  the  poor  creaturs  will 
have  a  comfortable  time  of  it.     I  gave  'em  what  the  lawyere 
call  a  quit-claim,  and  sailed  two  months  to  a  day  after  JM 
went  off  in  the  Crisis." 
Vol.  IL— 16 
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^  I  should  think,  old  shipmate,  that  your  voyage  must 
have  been  as  solitary  and  desperate  as  your  life  ashore." 

**  I  'ffl  amazed  lo  hear  you  say  that.  I  'm  never  solitary 
at  sea,  one  has  so  much  to  do  in  taking  care  of  his  crafl; 
and  then  he  can  always  look  forward  to  the  day  he  '11  get  in. 
But  this  generalising,  night  and  day,  without  any  port 
ahead,  and  little  comfort  in  looking  astarn,  will  soon  fit  a 
man  for  Bedlam.  I  just  weathered  Cape  Crazy,  I  can  tell 
you,  lads ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  white  water  1  As  for  my 
*.vV^  being  desperate,  what  was  there  to  make  it  so,  I 
should  like  to  know?" 

"You  must  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  any  island  where  you  could  look  forward  to  anything 
^like  safety ;  and  that  is  a  distance  one  would  rather  not 
travel  all  alone  on  the  high  seas.'' 

"  Pshaw  I  all  consait.  You  're  §ptting  notional.  Miles, 
now  you  're  a  master  and  owner.  What 's  a  run  of  a  thou- 
sand or  fifteen  hundred  miles,  in  a  tight  boat,  and  with  plenty 
of  grub  and  water  1  It  was  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world ; 
and  if  it  warn't  for  that  bloody  Cape  Horn,  I  should  have 
made  as  straight  a  wake  for  Coenties'  Slip,  as  the  trending 
of  the  land  would  have  allowed.  As  it  was,  I  turned  to 
windward,  for  I  knew  the  savages  to  leeward  werenH  to  be 
trusted.  You  see,  it  was  as  easy  as  working  out  a  day's 
work.  IJcept  the  boat  on  a  wind  all  day,  and  long  bits  of 
the  night,  too,  until  I  wanted  sleep ;  and  then  I  hove  her  to, 
under  a  reefed  mainsail,  and  slefSt  as  sound  aa  a  lord.  I 
hadn't  an  uncomfortable  moment,  afler  I  got  outside  of  the 
reer  again ;  and  the  happiest  hour  of  my  life  was  that  in 
'which  I  saw  the  tree«tops  of  the  island  dip." 
;  "  And  how  long  were  you  navigating  in  this  manner,  and 
what  land  did  you  first  make  ?" 

.  .  "  Seven  weeks,  though  I  made  half  a  dozen  islands,  every 
one  of  them  just  such  a  looking  object  as  that  I  had  leA. 
You  weren't  ^ibout  to  catch  me  ashore  again  in  any  of  them 
^niserable  places  I  I  gave  the  old  boat  a  slap,  and  promised 
to  stick  by  her  as  long  as  she  would  stick  by  me,  and  I  kept 
my  word.  I  saw*  savages,  moreover,  on  one  or  two  of  the 
islands,  and  gave  them  a  berth,  having  no  fancy  for  being 
borbflicued." 

**  And  where  did  you  finally  make  your  land-fall  t** 
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**  Nowhere,  so  far  as  the  launch  was  ooncerned,  I  fell 
in  with  a  Manilla  ship,  bound  to  Valparaiso,  and  got  on  board 
her ;  and  sorry  enough  was  I  for  the  change,  when  I  came 
to  find  out  how  they4ived.  The  captain  took  me  in,  how- 
ever, and  I  worked  my  passage  into  port.  Finding  no  ship 
likely  to  sail  soon,  I  entered  with  a  native  who  was  about  to 
cross  the  Andes,  bound  over  on  this  side,  for  the  east  coast. 
Don^t  you  remember.  Miles,  monsters  of  mountains  that  we 
could  see,  a  bit  inland,  and  covered  with  snow,  all  along  the 
west  side  of  South  America  1  You  must  remember  the  chaps 
I  mean  ?" 

<<  Certainly — they  are  much  too  plain,  and  objects  much 
hoo  striking,  ever  to  be  forgotten,  when  once  seen." 

"  Well,  them.'s  the  Andes ;  and  rough  customers  they  be, 
let  me  tell  you,  boys.  You  know  there  is  little  amusement 
in  a  sailor's  walking  on  the  levellest  'arth  and  handsomest 
highways,,  on  account  of  the  bloody  ups  and  downs  a  fellow 
meets  with ;  and  so  you  may  get  some  idee  of.  the  time  we 
had  of  it,  when  I  tell  you,  had  all  the  seas  we  saw  in  the 
last  blow  been  piled  on  top  of  each  other,  they  would  have 
made  but  a  large  pancake,  compared  to  them  'ere  Andes. 
Natur'  must  have  outdone  hersea  in  making  'em  ;  and  when 
they  were  thrown  together,  what  good  comes  of  it  all  ?  Such 
mountains  might  be  of  some  use  in  keeping  the  French  and 
English  apart ;  but  you  leave  nothing  but  bloody  Spaniards 
on  one  side  of  them  Andes,  and  find  bloody  Spaniards  and 
Portugeese  on  the  other.  However,  we  found  our  way  over 
them,  and  brought  up  at  a  place  called  Buenos  Ayres,  from 
which  I  worked  my  passage  round  to  Rio  in  a  coaster.  At 
Rio,  you  know,  I  felt  quite  at  home,  having  stopped  in  there 
often,  in  going  backward  and  forward." 

'^  And  thence  you  took  passage  in  the  Dundee  for  London, 
intending  to  get  a  passage  home  by  the  first  opportunity  ?" 

"  It  needs  no  witch  to  tell  that.  I  had  to  scull  about  Rio 
for  several  months,  doing  odd  jobs  as  a  rigger,  and  the  like 
of  that,  until,  finding  no  Yankee  came  in,  I  got  a  passage  in 
a  Scotchman.  I  '11  not  complain  of  Sawney,  who  was  Kind 
enough  to  me  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner ;  for  that  was  the 
character  I  sailed  under,  hermits  being  no  way  fashionable 
amone  us  Protestants,  though  it 's  very  difierent  among  them 
Catholic  chaps,  I  can  tell  you.    I  happened  to  mention  to  a 
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kndlady  oft  die  toad,  that  I  was  a  sort  of  a  hermit  oh  his 
tnTeb ;  when  I  thought  the  poor  womao  would  have  gone 
down  on  her  knees  and  worshipped  me." 

Here  then  was  the  history  of  Mosef  Marble,  and  the  end 
of  the  cokmy  of  Marble  Land,  pigs  and  poultry  excepted. 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  examined.  I  had  to  answer  fifty 
curious  inquiries,  some  of  which  I  found  sufficiently  embar* 
rassing.  When,  in  answer  to  his  interrogatories.  Marble 
learned  that  the  Major  and  Miss  Merton  had  actually  heed 
left  at  Clawbonny,  I  saw  the  ex-mate  wink  at  Talcott,  who 
smiled  in  reply.  Then,  where  was  Rupert,  and  how  cAme 
on  the  law  ?  The  farm  and  mills  were  not  forgotten ;  and, 
as  for  Neb,  he  was  actually  ordered  up  into  the  top,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  another  shake  of  the  hand,  and  that  he 
might  answer  for  himself.  In  a  word,  nothing  could  be 
more  apparent  than  the  delight  of  Marble  at  finding  himself 
among  us  once  more.  I  believed  even  then,  that  the  man 
really  loved  me ;  and  the  reader  will  remember  how  lon^ 
we  had  sailed  together,  and  how  much  we  had  seen  in  com- 
pany. More  than  once  did  my  old  shipmate  dash  the  tears 
iirom  his  eyes,  as  he  spoke  of  his  satisfaction. 

"  I  say.  Miles — I  say,  Roger,"  he  cried — "  this  is  like 
bein^  at  home,  and  none  of  your  bloody  hermitages  I  Blast 
me,  if  I  think,  now,  I  should  dare  pass  through  a  wood  all 
alone.  I  *m  never  satisfied  unless  I  see  a  fellow-creatur*, 
for  fear  of  being  left.  I  did  pretty  well  with  the  Scotchman, 
who  has  a  heart,  thongh  it  *s  stowed  away  in  oatmeal,  but 
ihU  is  home.  I  must  ship  as  your  steward,  Miles,  for  hang 
on  to  you  I  will." 

«*  If  we  ever  part,  again,  until  one  or  both  go  into  dock, 
it  will  be  your  fault,  my  old  friend.  If  I  have  thought  of 
jou  once,  since  we  parted,  I  have  dreamed  of  you  fifty 
times  I  Talcott  and  I  were  talking  of  you  in  the  late  gale, 
and  wondering  what  sail  you  would  advise  us  to  put  the  ship 
under." 

"  The  old  lessons  have  not  all  been  forgotten,  boys ;  it 
was  easy  enough  to  see  that.  I  said  to  myself,  as  you  stood 
down  upon  us,  '  that  chap  has  a  real  sea-dog  aboard,  as  is 
plain  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  everything  snug, 
while  he  walks  ahead  like  an  owner  in  a  hurry  to  be  first  ns 
the  market.' 
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It  was  then  agreed  Marble  should  keep  a  walch,  when- 
ever it  suited  him,  and  that  he  should  do  just  as  he  pleased  • 
aboard.  At  some  future  day,  some  other  arrangement  might 
be  made,  though  he  declared  his  intention  to  stick  by  the 
ship,  and  also  announced  a  determination  to  be  my  first* 
mate  for  life,  as  soon  as  Talcott  got  a  vessel,  as  doubtless 
he  would,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  as  soon  as  he 
returned  home.  I  laughed  at  all  this,  though  I  bade  him 
heartily  welcome,  and  then  I  nick-named  him  commodore^ 
adding  that  he  should  sail  with  me  in  that  capacity,  doing 
just  as  much,  and  just  as  little  duty  as  he  pleased.  As  for 
money,  there  was  a  bag  of  dollars  in  the  cabin,  and  he  had 
only  to  put  his  hand  in,  and  take  what  he  wanted.  The 
key  of  the  locker  was  in  my  pocket,  and  could  be  had  for 
asking.  Nobody  was  more  delighted  with  this  arrangement 
than  Neb,  who  had  even  taken  a  fancy  to  Marble,  from  the 
moment  when  the  latter  led  him  up  from  the  steerage  of  the' 
John,  by  the  ear. 

'*  I  say,  Miles,  what  sort  of  bloody  animals  are  them 
passengers  of  your's  1"  Marble  next  demanded,  looking  over 
the  rim  of  the  top,  down  at  the  trio  on  deck,  with  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  expressed  in  his  countenance.  **  This  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  ship-master  dnven  alofl  by  his 
passengers,  in  order  to  talk  secrets !"  . 

"That  is  because  you  never  sailed  with  the  Brigham 
family,  my  friend.  They  '11  pump  you  till  you  suck,  in  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  rely  on  it.  They  '11  get  every  fact 
about  your  birth,  the  island  where  you  first  saw  me,  what 
you  have  been  about,  and  what  you  mean  to  do ;  in  a  word, 
the  past,  present,  and  future." 

"  Leave  me  to  overlay  their  cur'osity,"  answered  the  ex« 
mate,  or  new  commodore*-^'  I  got  my  hand  in,  by  boarding 
six  weeks  with  a  Connecticut  old  maid,  once,  and  I  '11  defy 
the  keenest  questioner  of  them  all." 

We  had  a  little  more  discourse,  when  we  all  went  below, 
and  I  introduced  Marble  to  my  passengers,  as  one  who  was 
to  join  our  mess.  Afler  this,  things  went  on  in  their  usual 
train.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  I  overheard  the 
following  brief  dialogue  between  Brigham  and  Marble,  the 
ladies  being  much  too  delicate  to  question  so  rough  a  nuh 
riner. 

16  ♦ 
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<*  Tou  came  oo  board  us,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  I  ra- 
ther conclude.  Captain  Marble  ?"  commenced  the  gentleman. 

**Not  in  the  least;  I  have  been  expecting  to  meet  the 
Dawn,  just  about  this  spot,  more  than  a  month,  now." 

<<  Well,  that  is  odd  I  I  do  not  comprehend  how  such  a 
thing  could  well  be  foreseen  ?" 

«*  Do  you  understand  spherical  trigonometry,  sir?" 

**  I  cannot  say  I  am  at  all  expert  —  I  Ve  looked  into  ma« 
thematics,  but  have  no  great  turn  for  the  study." 

<<  It  would  be  hopeless,  then,  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
matter.  If  you  had  your  hand  in  at  the  spherical,  I  could 
make  it  all  as  plain  as  the  capstan." 

*<  You  and  Captain  Wallingford  must  be  somewhat  old 
acquaintances,  I  conclude  ?" 

"  Somewhat,"  answered  Marble,  very  drily. 

**  Have  you  ever  been  at  the  place  that  he  calls  Claw- 
boninr  ?  A  queer  name,  I  rather  think,  Captain  I" 

**  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  know  a  place,  down  in  the  Ekistem 
States,  that  was  called  Scratch  and  Claw,  and  a  very  pretty 
spot  it  was." 

<*  It 's  not  usual  for  us  to  the  eastward,  to  give  names  to 
&rms  and  places.  It  is  done  a  little  by  the  Boston  folk,  but 
they  are  notional,  as  everybody  knows." 

*'  Exactly  ;  I  suppose  it  was  for  want  of  use,  the  chap  I 
mean  made  out  no  better  in  naming  his  place." 

Mr.  Brigham  was  no  fool ;  he  was  merely  a  gossip.  He 
took  the  hint,  and  asked  no  more  questions  of  Marble.  He 
tried  Neb,  notwithstanding ;  but  the  black  having  his  orders, 
obeyed  them  so  literally,  that  I  really  believe  we  parted  in 
Bordeaux,  a  fortnight  later,  without  any  of  the  family's 
making  the  least  discovery.  Glad  enough  was  I  to  get  rid 
<^(  them ;  yet,  brief  as-  had  been  our  intercourse,  they  pro- 
duced a  sensible  influence  on  my  future  happiness.  Such 
is  the  evil  of  this  habit  of  loose  talking,  men  giving  credit  to 
words  conceived  in  ignorance  and  uttered  in  the  indulgence 
of  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  all  our  propensities.  To 
return  to  my  ship. 

We  reached  Bordeaux  without  any  further  accident,  or 
delay.  I  discharged  in  the  usual  way,  and  began  to  look 
about  me,  for  another  freight.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
return  to  New  York,  and  to  keep  the  festivities  of  attaining 
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my  majority,  at  Clawbonny ;  but,  I  confess  the  discourse  of 
these  eternal  gossips,  the  Brighams,  had  greatly  lessened 
the  desire  to  see  home  again,  so  soon.  A  freight  for  New 
York  was  offered  me,  but  I  postponed  an  answer,  until  it 
was  given  to  another  ship.  At  length  an  ofl^r  was  made 
me  to  go  to  Cronstadt,  in  Russia,  with  a  cargo  of  wines  and 
brandies,  and  I  accepted  it.  The  great  and  better  informed 
merchants,  as  it  would  seem,  distrusted  the  continuance  of 
the  hollow  peace  that  then  existed,  and  a  company  of  them 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  transfer  their  liquors  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  czar,  in  readiness  for  contingencies.  An  American 
ship  was  preferred,  on  account  of  her  greater  speed,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  her  probable  neutral  character,  in  the 
erent  of  troubles  occurring  at  any  unlooked-for  moment. 

The  Dawn  took  in  her  wines  and  brandies  acc(Mrdingly, 
and  sailed  for  the  Baltic  about  the  last  of  August.  She  had 
a  long,  but  a  safe  passage,  delivering  the  freight  according 
to  the  charter-party,  in  good  condition.  While  at  Cronstadt, 
the  American  consul,  and  the  consignees  of  an  American 
ship  that  had  lost  her  master  and  chief-mate  by  the  small- 
pox, applied  to  me  to  let  Marble  carry  the  vessel  home.  I 
pressed  the  offer  on  my  old  friend,  but  he  obstinately  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  vessel.  I  then  recommended 
Talcott,  and  aAer  some  negotiation,  the  latter  took  charge 
of  the  Hyperion.  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  my  mate,  to 
whom  I  bad  become  strongly  attached ;  but  the  preferment 
was  so  clearly  to  his  advantage,  that  i  could  take  no  other 
course.  The  vessel  being  ready,  she.  sailed  the  day  afler 
Talcott  joined  her ;  and,  sorry  am  I  to  be  compelled  to  add, 
that  she  was  never  heard  of,  afler  clearing  the  Cattegat. 
The  equinox  of  that  season  was  tremendously  severe,  and  it 
caused  the  loss  of  many  vessels ;  that  of  the  Hyperion  doubt- 
less among  the  rest. 

-  Marble  insisted  on  taking  Talcott's  place,  and  he  now  be- 
came my  chief-mate,  as  I  bad  once  been  his.  Afler  a  little 
delay,  I  took  in  freight  on  Russian  government  account,  and 
sailed  for  Odessa.  It  was  thought  the  Sublime  Porte  would 
let  an  American  through ;  but,  afler  reaching  the  Darda- 
nelles, I  was  ordered  back,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  my 
cargo  in  Malta^  which  it  was  expected  would  be  in  posses- 
lion  of  its  own  knights  by  that  time,  agreeably  to  the  terms 
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of  the  late  treaty.  From  Malta  I  sailed  for  Lpghonij  in 
quest  of  another  freight.  I  pass  orer  the  details  of  these 
voyagesi  as  really  nothing  worthy  of  hdng  recorded  oo* 
cnrred.  They  consumed  a  good  deal  of  time ;  the  delay  at 
the  Dardanelles  alone  exce^ing  six  weeks,  during  which 
negotiations  were  going  on  up  at  Constantinople,  hut  all  in 
vain.  In  consequence  of  all  these  detentions,  and  the  length 
of  the  passages)  I  did  not  reach  Leghorn  until  near  the  close 
of  March.  I  wrote  to  Grace  and  Mr.  Hardinge,  whenever 
a  favourable  occasion  ofiered,  but  I  did  not  get  a  letter  from 
home,  during  the  whole  period.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of 
my  sister  or  guardian  —  late  guardian  would  be  the  most 
accurate  expression,  as  I  had  been  of  age  since  the  previous 
October — to  write,  it  being  impossible  for  me  to  let  them 
know  when,  or  where,  a  letter  would  find  me.  It  followed, 
that  while  my  friends  at  home  were  kept  tolerably  apprised 
of  my  movements,  I  was  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  respected 
them.  That  this  ignorance  gave  me  great  concern,  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny ;  yet,  I  had  a  species  of  desperate  satisfac- 
tion in  keeping  aloof,  and  in  leaving  the  course  clear  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Drewett.  As  respects  substantials,  I  had  sent  a 
proper  power  of  attorney  to  Mr.  Hardinge,  who,  I  doubted 
not,  would  take  the  same  care  of  my  temporal  interests  he 
had  never  ceased  to  do  since  the  day  of  my  beloved  mo* 
ther*s  death. 

Freights  were  not  ofiering  freely  at  Leghorn,  when  the 
Dawn  arrived.  After  waiting  a  fortnight,  however,  I  began 
to  take  in  for  America,  and  on  American  account.  In  the 
meantime,  the  cargo  coming  to  hand  slowly,  I  left  Marble 
to  receive  it,  and  proceeded  on  a  little  excursion  in  Tuscany, 
or  Etruria,  as  that  part  of  the  world  was  then  called.  I 
visited  Pisa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  several  other  interme* 
diate  towns.  At  Florence,  I  passed  a  week  looking  at  4ghtB, 
and  amusing  myself  the  best  way  I  could.  The  gaJterr 
and  the  churches  kept  me  pretty  busy,  and  the  reader  will 
judge  of  my  surprise  one  day,  at  hearing  my  own  name 
uttered  on  a  pretty  high  key,  by  a  female  voice,  in  the  Duo- 
mo,  or  Cathedral  of  the  place.  On  turning,  I  found  myself 
in  the  presence  of  the  Brishams !  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
questions  in  a  minute.  Where  had  I  been?  Where  wm^ 
T^lcottf  Where  wa9 the  ship?  WhendidIsail,aiidwhitlM« 
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I  smlt  After  this  came  the  commanicatioDS.  ney 
had  been  to  Paris ;  had  seea  the  French  Consul,  and  had 
dined  with  Mr.  R.  N.  Livingston,  then  negotiating  the  treaty 
of  Louisiana;  had  seen  the  Louvre;  had  been  to  Geneva ; 
had  seen  the  Lake;  had  seen  Mont  Blanc;  had  crossed 
Mont  Cenis ;  had  been  at  Milan ;  Rome ;  had  seen  the  Pope ; 
Naples;  had  seen  Vesuvius;  had  been  at  Peestum;  had 
•come  back  to  Florence,  and  nous  void  /  Glad  enough  was 
I,  when  I  got  them  fairly  within  the  gates  of  the  City  of  the 
Lily.  Next  came  America ;  from  which  part  of  the  world 
they  received  such  delightful  letters  I  One  from  Mrsy-Jona- 
than  Little,  a  Salem  lady  then  residing  in  New  York,  had 
just  reached  them.  It  contained  four  sheets,  and  was  full 
of  news.  Then  commenced  the  details ;  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  a  string  of  gossip  that  connected  nearly  all 
the  people  of  mark,  my  informants  had  ever  heard  of  in  the 
great  Commercial  Emporium  that  was  to  be.  How  suitable 
IS  this  name  I  Emporium  would  not  have  been  sufficiently 
distinctive  for  a  town  in  which  **  the  merchants"  are  all  in 
all ;  in  which  they  must  have  the  post-office ;  in  which  they 
support  the  nation  by  paying  all  the  revenue ;  in  which  the 
sun  must  shine  and  the  dew  fall  to  suit  their  wants ;  and  in 
which  the  winds,  themselves,  may  be  recreant  to  their  duty, 
when  they  happen  to  be  foul  1  Like  the  Holy  Catholic  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  Trading  Commercial  Trafficking 
Emporium  should  have  been  the  style  of  such  a  place ;  and 
I  hope,  ere  long,  some  of  the  ''  Manor  Bom''  genii  of  that 
great  town,  will  see  the  matter  rectified. 

<<  By  the  way.  Captain  Wallingford,"  cut  in  Jane,  at  one 
of  Sarah's  breathing  intervals,  that  reminded  me  strongly  of 
the  colloquial  Frenchman's  '^  «'f7  craehe  il  estperdu^  **  You 
know  something  of  poor  Mrs.  Bradfort,  I  believe?' 

I  assented  by  a  bow. 

<*  It  was  just  as  we  told  you,"  cried  Sarah,  taking  her  re- 
venge. <*  The  poor  wonrnn  is  dead  I  and,  no  doubt,  of  that 
cancer.  What  a  frightful  disease  I  and  how  accurate  has 
our  information  been,  in  all  that  affair !" 

*'  I  think  her  will  the  most  extraordinary  of  all,"  added 
Mr.  Brigl]fam,  who,  as  a  man,  kept  an  eye  more  to  the  main 
chance.  *'I  suppose  you  have  heard  all  about  her  will. 
Captain  Wallingford?" 
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I  reminded  the  geDtleraan  that  this  was  the  first  I  had 
ever  heard  of  the  lady's  death. 

"  She  has  left  every  dollar  to  young  Mr.  Hardinge,  her 
cousin's  son;"  added  Jane,  '* cutting  ofT  that  handsome, 
genteel,  young  lady  his  sister,  as  well  as  her  father,  without 
a  cent" — m  1803,  they  just  began  to  speak  of  cenf«,  instead 
of  farthings — "  and  everybody  soys  it  was  so  cruel  !* 

**  That  is  not  the  worst  of  it,"  put  in  Sarah.  "  They  do 
say.  Miss  Merton,  the  English  lady  that  made  so  much 
noise  in  New  York — let  me  see,  Mr.  Brigharo,  what  Earl's 
grand-daughter  did  we  hear  she  was  ?— " 

This  was  a  most  injudicious  question,  as  it  gave  the  hus- 
band an  opportunity  to  take  the  word  out  of  her  mouth. 

*'  Lord  Cumberland's,  I  believe,  or  some  such  person  — 
but,  no  matter  whose.  It  is  quite  certain,  Greneral  Merton, 
her  father,  consents  to  let  her  marry  young  Mr.  Hardinge, 
now  Mrs.  Bradfort's  will  is  known ;  and,  as  for  the  sister, 
he  declares  he  will  never  give  her  a  dollar." 

'*  He  will  have  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,"  said 
Jane,  with  emphasis. 

"  Six,  my  dear,  «ar" — returned  the  brother,  who  had  rea^ 
sonably  accurate  notions  touching  dollars  and  cents,  or  he 
never  would  have  been  travelling  in  Italy ;  ^*  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  was  just  Mrs.  Bradforfs  income,  as  my  old 
school -fellow  Upham  told  me,  and  there  isn't  another  man 
in  York,  who  can  tell  fortunes  as  true  as  himself.  He  makes 
a  business  of  it,  and  don't  fail  one  time  in  twenty." 

"  And  is  it  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Rupert  Hardinge  gets 
all  the  fortune  of  Mrs.  Bradfort  ?"  I  asked,  with  a  strong 
effort  to  seem  composed. 

• "  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  in  the  world.  Everybody  is 
talking  about  it ;  and  there  cannot  well  be  a  mistake,  you 
know,  as  it  was  thought  the  sister  would  be  an  heiress,  and 
people  generally  take  care  to  be  pretty  certain  about  that 
class.  But,  of  course,  a  young  man  with  that  fortune  will 
be  snapped  up,  as  a  swallow  catches  a  fly.  I  've  bet  Sarah 
a  pair  of  gloves  we  hear  of  his  marriage  in  three 'hionths.'* 

The-Brighams  talked  an  hour  longer,  and  made  me  pro- 
mise to  visit  them  at  their  hotel,  a  place  I  could  not  sdcoeed 
in  finding.  That  evening,  I  left  Florence  for  Leghorn, 
writing  a  note  of  apology,  in  order  not  to  be  ruide.    Off 
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c<>urse,  I  did  not  believe  half  these  people  had  told  me ;  but 
a  part,  I  made  no  doubt,  was  true.  Mrs.  Bradfort  was  dead, 
out  of  all  question ;  and  I  thought  it  possible  she  might  not 
80  far  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  merit  of 
Lucy,  and  that  of  Rupert,  to  leave  her  entire  fortune  to  the 
last.  As  for  the  declaration  of  the  brother  that  he  would 
give  his  sister  nothing,  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  strong 
for  even  Rupert.  I  knew  the  dear  girl  too  well,  and  was 
certain  she  would  not  repine ;  and  I  was  burning  with  the 
desire  to  be  in  the  field,  now  she  was  again  penniless. 

What  a  change  was  this!  Here  were  the  Hardinges, 
those  whom  I  had  known  as  poor  almost  as  dependants  on 
my  own  family,  suddenly  enriched.  I  knew  Mrs.  Bradfort 
had  a  large  six  thousand  a  year,  besides  her  own  dwelling* 
house,  which  stood  in  Wall  Street,  a  part  of  the  commercial 
emporium  that  was  just  beginning  to  be  the  focus  of  bank- 
ing, and  all  other  monied  operations,  and  which  even  then 
promised  to  become  a  fortune  of  itself.  It  is  true,  that  old 
Daniel  M'Cormick  still  held  his  levees  on  his  venerable 
stoop,  where  all  the  heavy  men  in  town  used  to  congregate, 
and  joke,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  abuse  Boney ;  and  that  the 
Winthrops,  the  Wilkeses,  the  Jaunceys,  the  Verplancks,  the 
Whites,  the  Ludlows,  and  other  families  of  mark,  then  had 
their  town  residences  in  this  well-known  street ;  but  conning 
events  were  beginning  "  to  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  single  dwelling  might  at  least 
double  Rupert's  income,  under  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
country  and  the  town.  Though  Lucy  was  still  poor,  Ru 
pert  was  now  rich. 

If  family  connection,  that   all-important   and    magical 
influence,  could  make  so  broad  a  distinction  between  us, 
while  I  was  comparatively  wealthy,,  and  Lucy  had  nothingi 
what,  to  regard  the  worst  side  of  the  picture,  might  I  not 
expect  from  it,  when  the  golden  scale  preponderated  on  her 
side.    That  Andrew  Drewett  would  still  marry  her,  I  began 
to  fear  again.     Well,  why  not?    I  had  never  mentioned 
love  to  the  sweet  girl,  fondly,  ardently  as  I  was  attached  to 
her ;  and  what  reason  had  I  for  supposing  that  one  in  her 
situation  could  reserve  her  auctions  for  a  tnmnt  snilort     Y 
am  afraid  I  was  unjust  enough  to  ngni  thsl  ^i, 
good  fortune  should  have  befiillea  '^ 
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aomethtng  for  his  sister,  and  every  dollar  seemed  to  raise  a 
new  barrier  between  us. 

From  that  hour,  I  was  all  impatience  to  get  home.  Had 
not  the  freight  been  engaged,  I  think  I  should  have  sailed  in 
ballast.  By  urging  the  merchants,  however,  we  got  to  sea 
May  15lh,  with  a  lull  cargo,  a  portion  of  which  I  had  pur- 
chased on  my  own  account,  with  the  money  earned  by  the 
ship,  within  th^  l^st  ten  months.  Nothing  occurred  worthy 
of  notice,  until  the  Dawn  neared  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Here  we  were  boarded  by  an  English  frigate,  and  first 
learned  the  declaration  of  a  new  war  between  France  and 
England ;  a  contest  that,  in  the  end,  involved  in  it  all  the 
rest  of  Christendom.  Hostilities  had  already  commenced, 
the  First  Consul  having  thrown  aside  the  mask,  just  three 
days  after  we  left  port.  The  frigate  treated  us  well,  it  being 
too  soon  for  the  abuses  that  followed,  and  we  got  through 
the  pass  without  further  molestation. 

As  soon  as  in  the  Atlantic,  I  took  care  to  avoid  every* 
thing  we  saw,  and  nothing  got  near  us,  until  we  had  actually 
made  the  Highlands  of  Navesink.  An  English  sloop-of- 
war,  however,  had  stood  into  the  angles  of  the  coast,  formed 
by  Long  Island  and  the  Jersey  shore,  giving  us  a  race  fer 
the  Hook.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  be  afraid  ot 
ih\^  cruiser,  or  not,  but  my  mind  was  made  up,  not  to  be 
boarded  if  it  could  be  helped.  We  succeeded  in  passing 
ahead,  and  entered  the  Hook,  while  he  was  still  a  mile  out- 
side of  the  bar.  I  got  a  pilot  on  the  bar,  as  was  then  very 
usual,  and  stood  up  towards  the  town  with  studding-sails 
set,  it  being  just  a  twelvemoth,  almost  to  an  hour,  from  the 
day  when  I  passed  up  the  bay  in  the  Crisis.  The  pilot  took 
the  ship  in  near  Coenties  slip.  Marble's  favourite  berth,  and 
we  had  her  secured,  and  her  sails  un])ent  before  the  son 
■et. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

^  With  look  like  patient  Job's,  e8chewin|f  evil ; 
With  motions  graceful  as  a  bird*s  in  air ; 
Thou  art,  in  sober  truth,  the  veriest  devil 
That  ere  clinched  fingers  in  a  captive's  hair.^* 

Hallbck. 

There  was  about  an  hour  of  daylight,  when  I  left  the 
compting-house  of  the  consignees,  and  pursued  my  way  up 
Wall  Street  to  Broadway,  I  Was  on  my  way  to  the  City 
Hotel,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  best  inns  of  the  town.  On 
Trinity  Church  walk,  just  as  I  quitted  the  Wall  Street  cross- 
ing, whom  should  I  come  plump  upon  in  turning,  but  Rupert 
Hardinge  ?  He  was  walking  down  the  street  in  some  little 
haste,  and  was  evidently  much  surprised,  perhaps  I  might 
say  startled,  at  seeing  me.  Nevertheless,  Rupert  was  not 
easily  disconcerted,  and  his  manner  at  once  became  warm, 
if  not  entirely  free  from  embarrassment.  He  was  in  deep 
mourning ;  though  otherwise  dressed  in  the  height  of  the 
fashidn. 

'  "  Wallingford !"  he  exclaimed  —  it  was  the  first  time  he 
did  not  call  me  "  Miles," — "  Wallingford !  my  fine  fellow, 
what  cloud  did  you  drop  from  ?  —  We  have  had  so  many 
reports  concernmg  you,  that  your  appearance  is  as  much 
a  matter  of  surprise,  as  would  be  that  of  Bonaparte,  him- 
self.    Of  course,  your  ship  is  in  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  I  answered,  taking  his  ofiered  hand ;  "  you 
know  I  am  wedded  to  her,  for  better,  for  worse,  until  death 
or  shipwreck  dolh  us  part." 

"  Ay,  so  I  've  always  told  the  ladies — *  there  is  no  other 
matrimony  in  Wallingford,'  I  've  said  oJden,  *  than  that 
which  will  make  him  a  ship's  husband.'  But  you  look  con- 
foundedly well — the  sea  agrees  with  you,  famously." 

"  I  make  no  complaint  of  my  health — but  tell  me  of  that 
of  our  friends  and  families?     Your  father — " 

"  Is  up  at  Clawbonny,  just  now — you  know  how  it  is  with 
him.    No  change  of  circumstanoes  will  ever  make  him  ire 
Vol.  II.  — 17 
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gard  his  little  smoke-house  looking  church,  as  anything  but 
a  cathedral,  and  his  parish  as  a  diocese.  Since  the  great 
change  in  our  circumstances,  all  this  is  useless,  and  I  often 
think — you  know  one  wouldn't  like  to  say  as  much  to  him--^ 
but  I  oflen  think,  he  might  just  as  well  give  up  preaching, 
altogether." 

"  Well,  this  is  good,  so  far — ^now  for  the  rest  of  you,  all. 
You  meet  my  impatience  too  coldly," 

**  Yes,  you  were  always  an  impatient  fellow.  Why,  I 
suppose  you  need  hardly  be  told  that  I  have  been  admitted 
to  the  bar." 

"  That  I  can  very  well  imagine  —  you  must  have  found 
your  sea-training  of  great  service  on  the  examination." 

<' Ah  I  my  dear  Wallingford — what  a  simpleton  I  wasl 
But  one  is  so  apt  to  take  up  strange  conceits  in  boyhood, 
that  he  is  compelled  to  loQk  back  at  them  in  wonder,  in  after 
Kfe.  But,  which  way  are  you  walking  ?" — slipping  an  arm 
in  mine — "  if  up,  I  'li  take  a  short  turn  with  you.  There 's 
scarce  a  soul  in  town,  at  this  season ;  but  you  '11  see  prodi- 
giously fine  girls  in  Broadway,  at  this  hour,  notwithstand- 
ing— those  that  belong  to  the  other  sets,  you  know ;  those 
that  belong  to  families  that  can't  get  into  the  country  anoong 
the  leaves.  Yes,  as  I  was  saying,  one  scarce  knows  him- 
self, after  twenty.  Now,  I  can  hardly  recall  a  taste,  or  an 
inclination,  that  I  cherished  in  my  teens,  that  has  not  flown 
to  the  winds.  Nothing  is  permanent  in  boyhood — we  grow 
in  our  persons,  and  our  minds,  sentiments,  afiections,  views, 
hopes,  wishes,  and  ambition ;  all  take  new  directions." 

*'This  is  not  very  flattering,  Rupert,  to  one  whose 
acquaintance  with  you  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  boyish." 

**  Oh  1  of  course  I  don't  mean  that.  Habit  keeps  all 
right  in  such  matters ;  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  always  be  as 
much  attached  to  you,  as  I  was  in  childhood.  Still,  we  are 
on  diverging  lines,  now,  and  cannot  for  ever  remain  boys.** 

"  You  have  told  me  nothing  of  the  rest,"  I  said,  half 
choked,  in  my  eagerness  to  hear  of  the  girls,  and  yet  unac- 
countably afraid  to  ask.  I  believe  I  dreaded  to  hear  that 
Lucy  was  married.    "  How,  and  where  is  Grace  ?" 

"  Oh !  Grace !  —  yes,  I  forgot  her,  to  my  shame,  as  yoa 
would  naturally  wish  to  inquire.  Why,  my  dear  CapUm^ 
to  be  as  frank  as  one  ought  with  so  old  an  acquaintanoo^ 
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your  sister  is  not  in  a  good  way,  I  'm  much  afraid ;  though 
I  've  not  ^een  her  in  an  age.  She  was  down  among  us  in 
the  autumn,  hut  led  town  for  the  holidays,  for  them  she  in- 
sisted on  keeping  at  Glawbonny,  where  she  said  the  family 
had  always  kept  them,  and  away  she  went.  Since  then, 
she  has  not  returned  ,  but  I  fear  she  is  far  from  well.  You 
know  what  a  fragile  creature  Grace  ever  hw  been  — m 
American !  — Ah  I  Wallingford !  our  females  have  no  con- 
stitutions —  charming  as  angels,  delicate  as  fairies,  and  all 
that ;  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  English  women  in  con- 
stitutions." 

I  felt  a  torrent  of  fire  rushing  through  my  blood,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  I  refrained  from  hurling  the  heartless 
scoundrel  who  leaned  on  my  arm,  into  the  ditch.  A  mo- 
ment of  reflection,  however,  warned  me  of  the  precipice  on 
which  I  stood.  He  was  Mr.  Hardinge's  son,  Lucy's  bro- 
ther ;  and  I  had  no  proofs  that  he  had  ever  induced  Grace 
to  think  he  loved  her.  It  was  so  easy  for  those  who  had 
been  educated  as  we  four  had  been,  to  be  deceived  on  such' 
a  point,  that  I  felt  it  unsafe  to  do  anything  precipitately. 
Friendship,  hahit^  as  Rupert  expressed  it,  might  so  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  fruits  of  passion,  that  one  might  well  be 
deceived.  Then  it  was  all-important  to  Grace's  self-respect, 
to  her  feelings,  in  some  measure  to  her  character,  to  be 
careful,  that  I  suppressed  my  wrath,  though  it  nearly  choked 
roe. 

*^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,''  I  answered,  afler  a  long  pause, 
the  deep  regret  I  felt  at  having  such  an  account  of  my  sis- 
ter's health  contributing  to  make  my  manner  seem  natural ; 
"  very,  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  Grace  is  one  that  requires 
the  tenderest  care  and  watching ;  and  I  have  been  makine 

rissage  ader  passage  in  pursuit  of  money,  when  I  am  afraid 
should  have  been  at  Glawbonny,  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  brother*     I  can  never  forgive  myself!" 

*  Money  is  a  very  good  thing.  Captain,"  answered  Ru- 
pert, with  a  smile  that  appeared  to  mean  more  than  the 
tongue  expressed — "  a  surprisingly  good  thing  is  money ! 
But  you  must  not  exaggerate  Grace's  illness,  which  I  dare 
say  is  merely  constitutional,  and  will  lead  to  nothing.  I 
hope  your  many  voyages  have  produced  their  fruits  t" 
**^d  Lucy  f"  I  resumodi  diufegtfdiiig  his  qoei>ion  ooa- 


oerniDg  my  own  success  as  an  owner.    **  Wherd  and  hoif 
is  she  7" 

'*  Miss  Hardinge  is  in  town — in  her  own-*that  is,  in  our 
house — in  Wall  Street,  though  she  goes  to  the  place  m  the 
morning.  No  one  who  can,  likes  to  remain  among  these 
hot  hricks,  that  has  a  pleasant  country-house  to  fly  to,  and 
open  to  receive  him.  But  I  forgot — ^I  have  supposed  you  to 
know  what  it  is  very  likely  you  have  never  beard  ?" 

*'  I  learned  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bradfort  while  in  Italy,  and| 
seeing  you  in  black,  at  once  supposed  it  was  for  her/' 

**  Yes,  that 's  just  it.  An  excellent  woman  has  been  taken 
from  us,  and,  had  she  been  my  own  nrK)ther,  I  could  not 
have  received  greater  kindnesses  from  her.  Her  end,  my 
dear  Wallingford,  was  admitted  by  all  the  clergy  to  be  one 
of  the  most  edifying  known  in  the  place  for  years." 

<<  And  Mrs.  Bradfort  has  left  you  her  heir  1  It  is  now 
time  to  congratulate  you  on  your  good  fortune.  As  I  un- 
understand  her  estate  came  through  females  to  her,  and 
from  a  common  ancestor  of  hers  and  yours,<there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  you  should  not  be  gratified  by  the 
bequest.  But  Lucy — I  hope  she  was  not  altogether  for- 
gotten T" 

Rupert  fidgeted,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  on  tenter- 
hooks. As  I  aflerwards  discovered,  he  wished  to  conceal 
the  real  facts  from  the  world ;  and  yet  he  could  not  but 
foresee  that  I  would  probably  learn  them  from  his  father. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  he  fancied  it  best  to 
make  me  a  confidant.  We  were  strolling  betwe^^n  Trinity 
and  Paul's  church  walks,  then  the  most  fashionable  prome- 
nade in  town ;  and,  before  he  would  lay  open  his  secret*  my 
companion  led  me  over  by  the  Oswego  Market,  and  down 
Maiden  Lane,  lest  he  might  betray  himself  to  the  more 
fashionable  stocks  and  stones.  He  did  not  open  his  lips 
until  clear  of  the  market,  when  he  laid  bare  his  budget  of 
griefs  in  something  that  more  resembled  his  old  confidential 
manner,  than  he  had  seen  fit  to  exhibit  in  the  earlier  part  of 
our  interview. 

"  You  must  know.  Miles,**  he  commenced,  <*  that  Mrs. 
Bradfort  was  a  very  peculiar  woman — a  very  peculiar  wxti 
of  a  person  indeed.  An  excellei\t  lady,  I  am  ready  to 
allow,  and  one  that  made  a  xen^kaUy  edifyiqg  ^-nd ;  but 
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Cine  whose  peculiarities,  I  have  anderstood,  she  inherited 
with  her  fortuae.  Women  do  get  the  oddest  conceits  into 
their  heads,  you  know,  and  American  women  before  all 
others ;  a  republic  being  anything  but  fayourablc  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  property  in  the  same  line.  Miss  Merton,  who 
is  a  girl  of  excellent  sense,  as  you  well  know  yourself. 
Miles,  says,  now,  in  England  I  should  have  succeeded,  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  all  Mrs.  Bradfort's  real  estate." 

"  You,  as  a  lawyer — a  common  law  lawyer— can  scarcely 
require  the  opinion  of  an  Englishwoman  to  tell  you  what  the 
English  laws  would  do  in  a  question  of  descent." 

*'  Oh !  they  Ve  a  plaguey  sight  of  statutes  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  ourselves.  Between  the  two,  the  common  law  is 
getting  to  be  a  very  uncommon  sort  of  a  law.  But,  to  cut 
the  matter  short,  Mrs.  Bradfbrt  made  a  will" 

"  Dividing  her  property  equally  between  you  and  Lucy,  I 
dare  say,  to  Miss  Merton's  great  dissatis&ction." 

"  Why,  not  just  so.  Miles — not  exactly  so ;  a  very  capri- 
cious, peculiar  woman  was  Mrs.  Bradfort " 

I  have  often  remarked,  when  a  person  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  dust  into  another^s  eyes,  but  is  discarded  on  being 
found  out,  that  the  rejected  of  principle  is  very  apt  to  accuse 
his  former  dupe  of  being  capricious  ;  when,  in  fact,  he  haA 
only  been  deceived.  As  I  said  nothing,  however,  leaving 
Rupert  to  flounder  on  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  the  latter, 
after  a  pause,  proceeded — 

"  But  her  end  was  very  admirable,"  he  said,  **  and  to  the 
last  degree  edifying.  You  must  know,  she  made  a  will,  and 
in  that  will  she  iefl  everything,  even  to  the  town  and  country 
houses,  to— my  sister." 

I  was  thunder-struck  I  Here  were  all  my  hopes  blown 
again  to  the  winds.  After  a  long  pause,  I  rctoumed  the  dis- 
course. 

"And  whom  did  she  leave  as  executor?"  I  asked,  in- 
stantly foreseeing  the  consequences  should  that  office  be  de- 
volved on  Rupert,  himself. 

**  My  fiither.  The  old  gentleman  has  had  his  hands  full, 
between  your  father  and  mother,  and  Mrs.  Bradfort.  For- 
tunately, the  estate  of  the  last  is  in  a  good  condition,  and  is 
easily  managed.  Almost  entirely  in  stores  and  hooscs  in 
the  best  part  of  the  town,  well  insued,  a  fsw  tboOMjods  i 
17  • 
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stocksy  and  as  much  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  the  sayings 
from  the  income,  and  something  like  a  year's  rents  in  bank. 
A  good  seven  thousand  a  year,  with  enough  surplus  to  pay 
ibr  repairs,  collection  and  other  charges." 

<<And  all  this,  then,  is  Lucy's  I"  I  exclaimed,  feeling 
something  like  the  bitterness  of  knowing  that  such  an  heiress 
was  not  for  me. 

**  Temporarily ;  thou^,  of  course,  I  consider  Lucy  as  only 
my  trustee  for  half  of  it.  You  know  how  it  is  with  the 
women ;  they  &ncy  all  us  young  men  spendthrifts,  and,  so, 
between  the  two,  they  have  reasoned  in  this  way — 'Rupert  is 
a  good  fellow  at  bottom ;  but  Rupert  is  young,  and  he  will 
mcuce  the  money  fly — now,  I  '11  give  it  all  to  you,  Lucy,  in 
my  will,  but,  of  course,  you  '11  take  care  of  your  brother, 
and  let  him  have  half,  or  perhaps  two-tfairds,  being  a  male, 
at  the  proper  time,  which  will  be,  as  soon  as  you  come  of 
age,  and  can  convey.  You  understand  Lucy  is  but  nine- 
teen, and  cannot  convey  these  two  years." 

**  And  Lucy  admits  this  to  be  true  ?  —  You  have  proof 
of  all  this?" 

''  Proof!  I  'd  take  my  own  affidavit  of  it.  You  see  it  is 
reasonable,  and  what  I  had  a  right  to  expect.  Everything 
tends  to  confirm  it.  Between  ourselves,  I  had  quite  92000 
of  debt ;  and  yet,  you  see,  the  good  lady  did  not  leaVe  me 
a  dollar  to  pay  even  my  honest  creditors ;  a  circumstance 
that  so  pious  a  woman,  and  one  who  made  so  edifying  an 
end,  would  never  think  of  doing,  without  ulterior  views. 
Considering  Lucy  as  my  trustee,  explains  the  whole  thing.** 

*'  I  thought  Mrs.  Bradfort  made  you  an  allowance,  Ru- 
pert ;  some  9600  a  year,  besides  keeping  you  in  her  owb 
house  ?" 

*'  A  thousaad-^but,  what  k  91000  a  year  to  a  fashiona- 
ble man,  in  a  town  like  this.  First  and  last,  the  ezcelient 
old  lady,  gave  me  about  95000,  all  of  which  confirms  the 
idea,  that,  at  the  bottom,  .she  intended  me  for  her  heir. 
What  woman  in  her  senses,  would  think  of  givittg  95000  to 
a  relative  to  whom  she  4^  pot  contemplate  givibg  ih&re  f 
The  thing  is  clear  on  its  faoe^  «nd  I  should  certainly  go  into 
qhancery,  with  anybody  J^ut  Lucy*** 

'*  And  Lucy  ? — what  says  she  to  yoKUr  vi^ws«n  the  snb^ 
4ect  of  Mis.  Bri^rt'«.M«iti4M^ 
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"  Why,  you  have  some  acquaintance  with  Lucy  —  used 
to  be  intimate  with  her,  as  one  might  say,  when  children, 
and  know  something  of  her  character — "  This  to  me,  who 
fairly  worshipped  the  earth  on  which  the  dear  girl  trod !  — 
**  She  never  indulges  in  professions,  and  likes  to  take  people 
by  surprise,  when  she  contemplates  doing  them  a  service — " 
(his  was  just  as  far  from  Lucy's  natural  and  honest  mode 
of  dealing,  as  it  was  possible  to  be — "  and,  so,  she  has  been 
as  mum  as  one  who  has  lost  the  faculty  of  speech.  How- 
ever,  she  never  speaks  of  her  aflfairs  to  others  ,*  that  is  a 
good  sign,  and  indicates  an  intention  to  consider  herself  as 
my  trustee ;  and,  what  is  better  still,  and  more  plainly  de> 
notes  what  her  conscience  dictates  in  the  premises,  she  has 
empowered  her  father  to  pay  all  my  debts ;  the  current 
income  and  loose  cash,  being  at  her  disposal,  at  once.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  she  given  me  the  money,  to 
satisfy  these  creditors  with  it,  for  I  knew  which  had  waited 
the  longest,  and  were  best  entitled  to  receive  the  dollars  at 
once ;  but,  it's  something  to  have  all  their  receipts  in  my 
pocket,  and  to  start  fair  again.  Thank  Heaven,  that  much 
is  already  done.  To  do  Lucy  justice,  moreover,  she  allows 
me  $1500  a  year,  ad  interim.  Now,  Miles,  I  've  conversed 
with  you,  as  with  an  old  friend,  and  because  I  knew  my 
father  would  tell  you  the  whole,  when  you  get  up  to  Claw- 
bonny  ;  but  you  will  take  it  all  in  strict  confidence.  It  gives 
a  fashionable  young  fellow  so  silly  an  air,  to  be  thought  de- 
pendent on  a  sister ;  and  she  three  years  younger  than  him- 
self! So  I  have  hinted  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  round 
among  my  friends ;  but,  it  is  generally  believed  that  I  am  in 
possession  already,  and  that  Lucy  is  dependent  on  me,  in- 
stead of  my  being  dependent  on  her.  'Jhe  idea,  mortover, 
is  capital  for  keeping  off  fortune-hunters,  as  you  will  see  at 
a  glance." 

"  And  will  the  report  satisfy  a  certain  Mr.  Andrew  Drew- 
ett  ?"  I  asked,  struggling  to  assume  a  composure  I  was  far 
from  feeling.  "  He  was  all  attention  when  I  sailed,  and  I 
almost  expected  to  hear  there  was  no  longer  a  Lucy  Har- 
dinge." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Miles,  I  thought  so,  too,  until  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Bradfort.  The  mourning,  however,  most  op- 
portunely came  to  put  a  stop  to  anything  of  the  sort,  were 
It  even  contempiated.    It  would  be  so  awkward,  yoa  wilt 
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understand,  to  have  a  brolher-in-law  before  everything  is 
settled,  and  the  trust  is  accounted  for.  Au  reste  —  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  with  Andrew,  and  let  him  know  I  am 
his  friend ;  he  is  well  connected  ;  fashionable ;  has  a  pretty 
little  fortune;  and,  as  I  sometimes  tell  Lucy,  that  he  is 
intended  for  her,  as  Mrs.  Brad  fort,  no  doubt,  foresaw,  inas- 
much as  his  estate,  added  to  just  one-third  of  that  of  our 
dear  departed  cousin,  would  just  make  up  the  present  in- 
come. On  my  honour,  now,  I  do  not  think  tl\p  difierence 
would  be  $500  per  annum." 

"  And  how  does  your  sister  receive  your  hints  ?" 

•*  Oh  !  famously — just  as  all  girls  do,  you  know.  She 
blushes,  and  sometimes  she  looks  vexed ;  then  she  smiles, 
and  puts  up  her  lip,  and  says  *  Nonsense !'  and  *  What  folly !' 
•Rupert,  I  'm  surprised  at  you  !'  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff, 
which  deceives  nobody,  you  '11  understand,  not  even  her 
poor,  simple,  silly  brother.  But,  Miles,  I  must  quit  you 
now,  for  I  have  an  engagement  to  accompany  a  party  to  the 
theatre,  and  was  on  my  way  to  join  them  when  we  met. 
Cooper  plays,  and  you  know  what  a  lion  he  is ;  one  would 
not  wish  to  lose  a  syllable  of  his  Othello." 

"  Stop,  Rupert — one  word  more  before  we  part.  From 
your  conversation,  I  gather  that  the  Mertons  are  still  here?" 

"  The  Mertons  I  Why,  certainly ;  established  in  the  land, 
and  among  its  tip-top  people.  The  Colonel  finds  his  health 
benefited  by  the  climate,  and  he  has  managed  to  get  some 
appointment  which  keeps  him  among  us.  He  has  Boston 
relatives,  moreover,  and  I  believe  is  fishing  up  some  claims 
to  property  in  that  quarter.  The  Mertons  here,  indeed! 
what  would  New  York  be  without  the  Mertons  I" 

"  And  my  old  friend  the  Major  is  promoted,  too— you 
called  him  Colonel,  I  think?" 

"  Did  I  ?  I  believe  he  is  oAener  called  General  Merton, 
than  anything  else.  You  must  be  mistaken  about  his  being 
Only  a  Major,  Miles ;  everybody  here  calls  him  either  Colo- 
nel, or  General." 

"  Never  mind ;  I  hope  it  is  as  you  say.  Good-bye,  Ru- 
pert ;  I  '11  not  betray  you,  and " 

**  Well — you  were  about  to  say—" 

"  Why,  mention  me  to  Lucy ;  you  know  we  were  ac- 
jjuamted  when  children.  Tell  her  I  wish  her  all  happiness 
in  her  new  position,  to  which  I  do  not  doubt  she  wUi  do  full 


eredit ;  and  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  see  her  before  I  sail 
again." 

"  You'll  not  be  at  the  theatre  this  evening  1  Cooper  is 
well  worth  seeing*— a  most  famous  fellow  in  Othello !" 

*'  I  think  not.  Do  not  forget  to  mention  me  to  your  sis- 
ter ;  and  so,  once  more,  adieu  1'* 

We  parted — Rupert  to  go  towards  Broadway,  at  a  great 

rice,  and  I  to  lounge  along,  uncertain  whither  to  proceed, 
had  sent  Neb  to  inquire  if  the  Waliingford  were  down,  and 
understood  she  would  leave  the  basin  at  sunrise.  It  was 
now  my  intention  to  go  up  in  her ;  for,  though  I  attached  no 
great  importance  to  any  of  Rupert's  facts,  his  report  con« 
cerning  my  sister's  health  rendered  me  exceedingly  uneasy* 
Insensibly  I  continued  my  course  down  Maiden  Lane,  and 
soon  found  myself  near  the  ship.  I  went  on  board,  had  an 
explanation  with  Marble,  gave  some  orders  to  Neb,  and 
went  ashore  again,  all  in  the  course  of  the  next  half*hour« 
By  a  sort  of  secret  attraction,  I  was  led  towards  the  Park, 
and  soon  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the  theatre.  Mrs. 
Qradfort  had  now  been  dead  long  enough  to  put  Lucy  in 
second  mourning,  and  I  fancied  I  might  get  a  view  of  her  in 
the  party  that  Rupert  was  to  accompany.  Buying  a  ticket, 
I  entered  and  made  my  way  up  into  the  Shakspeare  box. 
Had  I  been  better  acquainted  with  the  place,  with  the  object 
in  view  I  should  have  gone  into  the  pit. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  it  was  a  very 
full  house.  Cooper-s,  in  that  day,  was  a  name  that  filled 
every  mouthy  and  he  seldom  failed  to  fill  every  theatre  in 
which  he  appeared.  With  many  first-rate  qualifications  for 
his  art,  and  a  very  respectable  conception  of  his  characters, 
he  threw  everything  like  competition  behind  him ;  though 
there  were  a  few,  as  there  ever  will  be  among  the  superla- 
tively intellectual,  who  afleeted  to  see  exceltenciea  in  Fennel, 
and  others,  to  which  this  great  actor  could  not  aspire.  The 
public  decided  against  these  select  few,  and,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  human  feelings,  the 
public  decided  right.  Puffery  will  force  into  notice  and 
sustain  a  false  judgment,  in  such  matters,  for  a  brief  space; 
but  nature  soon  asserts  her  sway,  and  it  is  by  natural  deci- 
sions  that  such  points  are  ever  the  most  justly  determined. 
Whatever  appeals  to  human  sympathies,  will  be  answered 
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■  hj  human  sympathies.  Popularity  too  often  gains  its  aseen- 
dency  behind  the  hypocrite's  mask  in  religion ;  it  is  usually 
a  maguificent  mystification  in  politics ;  it  frequently  becomes 
the  patriot's  stalking-horse,  on  which  he  rides  to  power ;  in 
social  life,  it  is  the  reward  of  empty  smiles,  unmeaning  bows, 
and  hollow  squeezes  of  the  hand ;  but  with  the  player,  the 
poet,  and  all  whose  pursuits  bring  them  directly  in  contact 
with  the  passions,  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  it  is  the 
unerring  test  of  merit,  with  certain  qualifications  connected 
with  the  mind  and  the  higher  finish  of  pure  art.  It  may  be 
questioned  if  Cooper  were  not  the  greatest  actor  of  his  day, 
m  a  certain  range  of  his  own  characters. 

I  have  said  that  the  house  was  full.    I  got  a  good  place, 

'  however ;  though  it  was  not  in  the  front  row.    Of  course  I 

\  could  only  see  the  side  boxes  beneath,  and  not  even  quite 

'  all  of  them.     My  eyes  ran  eagerly  over  them,  and  I  soon 

caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fine,  curling  hair  of  Rupert.    He 

'  sat  by  the  side  of  Emily.  Merton,  the  Major— I  knew  he  was 

a  colonel  or  general,  only  by  means  of  a  regular  Manhattan 

promotion,  which  is  so  apt'  to  make  hundreds  of  counts, 

copper  captains,  and  travelling  prodigies  of  those  who  are 

very  small  folk  at  home  —  the  Major  sat  next,  and,  at  his 

side,  I  ^w  a  lady,  whom  I  at  once  supposed  to  be  Lucy. 

'  Every  nerve  in  my  system  thrilled,  as  I  caught  even  this 

indistinct  view  of  the  dear  creature.     I  could  just  see  the 

upper  part  of  h^r  face,  as  it  was  occasionally  turned  towards 

the  Major;  and  once  I  caught  that  honest  smije  of  hers, 

which  I  knew  had  never  intentionally  deceived. 

The  front  seat  of  the  box  had  two  vacant  places.  The 
bench  would  hold  six,  while  it  had  yet  only  four.  The 
audience,  however,  was  still  assembling,  and,  presently,  a 
stir  in  Lucy's  box  dieted  the  arrival  of  company.  The 
whole  party  moved,  and  Andrew  Drewett  handed  an  elderly 
lady  in,  his  mother,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  and  took 
the  other  place  himself.  I  watched  the  salutations  that  were 
exchanged,  and  understood  that  the  new  comers  had  been 
expected.  The  places  had  been  reserved  for  them,  and  old 
Mrs.  Drewett  was  doubtless  the  ehaperone ;  though,  one 
having  a  brother  and  the  other  a  father  with  her,  the  two 

Joung  ladies  had  not  hesitated  about  preceding  the  elderly 
.  idy.    They  had  come  from  different  quarters  of  the  town. 
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and  had  agreed  to  meet  at  the  theatre^  Old  Mrs.  Drewett 
was  very  particular  in  shaking  hands  with  Lucy,  though  I 
bad  not  the  misery  of  seeing  her  son  go  through  the  same 
ceremony.  Still  he  was  sufficiently  pointed  m  his  saluta- 
tions ;  and,  during  the  movements,  I  perceived  he  managed 
to  get  next  to  Lucy,  leaving  the  Major  to  entertain  his 
mother.  All  this  was  natural,  and  what  might  have  been 
expected  ;  yet,  it  gave  me  a  pang  that  I  cannot  describe. 

I  sat,  for  half  an  hour,  perfectly  inattentive  to  the  play, 
meditating  on  the  nature  of  my  real  position  towards  Lucy. 
I  recalled  the  days  of  childhood  and  early  youth ;  the  night 
of  my  first  departure  from  home;  my  return,  and  the  inci- 
dents accompanying  my  second  departure ;  the  affair  of  the 
locket,  and  all  I  had  truly  felt  myself,  and  all  that  I  had 
supposed  Lucy  herself  to  feel,  on  those  several  occasions. 
Could  it  be  possible  I  had  so  much  deceived  myself,  and  that 
the  interest  the  dear  girl  had  certainly  manifested  in  me  had 
been  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  her  naturally  warm  and  honest 
heart — her  sti'ong  disposition  to  frankness — habits  as  Rupert 
had  so  gently  hinted  in  reference  to  ourselves?  Then  I 
could  not  conceal  from  myself  the  bitter  fact  that  I  was, 
now,  no  equal  match  for  Lucy,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
While  she  was  poor,  and  I  comparatively  rich,  the  inequality 
in  social  station  might  have  been  overlooked ;  it  existed, 
certainly,  but  was  not  so  very  marked  that  it  might  not, 
even  in  that  day,  be  readily  forgotten ;  but  now,  Lucy  was 
an  heiress,  had  much  more  than  double  my  own  fortune  — 
had  a  fortune  indeed  ;  while  I  was  barely  in  easy  circum- 
stances, as  persons  of  the  higher^classes  regarded  wealth. 
The  whole  matter  seemed  reversed.  It  was  clear  that  a 
sailor  like  myself,  with  no  peculiar  advantages,  those  of  a 
tolerable  education  excepted,  and  who  was  necessarily  so 
much  absent,  had  not  the  same  chances  of  preferring  his 
suit,  as  one  of  your  town  idlers ;  a  nominal  lawyer,  for  in- 
stance, who  dropped  in  at  his  office  for  an  hour  or  two,  just 
afler  breakfast,  and  promenaded  Broadway  the  rest  of  the 
time,  until  dinner;  or  a  man  of  entire  leisure,  like  Andrew 
Drewett,  who  belonged  to  the  City  Library  set,  and  had  no 
other  connection  with  business  than  to  see  that  his  rents  were 
collected  and  his  dividends  paid.  The  more  I  reflected,  the 
moro  humble  I  became,  the  less  my  chances  seemed ;  and  I 
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determined  to  quit  the  theatre,  at  once.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  1  wds  New  York  bora  and  bred,  a  state  of 
society  in  which  few  natives  acted  on  the  principle  that 
*'  there  was  nothing  too  high  to  be  aspired  to,  nothing  too 
low  to  be  done."  1  admitted  I  had  superiors,  and  was  will- 
ing to  defer  to  the  facts  and  opinions  of  the  world  as  I 
knew  it. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  building,  I  experienced  a  pang  at  the 
idea  of  quitting  the  place  without  getting  one  look  at  the 
face  of  Lucy.  I  was  in  an  humble  mood,  it  is  true,  but  that 
did  not  necessarily  infer  a  total  self-denial.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  pass  into  the  pit,  with  my  box-check,  feast  my 
eyes  by  one  long  gaze  at  the  dear  crcature's  ingenuous 
countenance,  and  carry  away  the  impression,  as  a  lasting 
memorial  of  her  whom  I  so  well  loved,  and  whom  I  felt  per- 
suaded I  should  ever  continue  to  love.  Afler  this  indul- 
gence, I  would  studiously  avoid  her,  in  order  to  release  my 
thoughts  as  much  as  possible  from  the  perfect  thraldom 
•in  which  they  had  existed,  ever  since  I  had  heard  of 
Mrs.  Bradfort^s  death.  Previously  to  that  tinne,  I  am  afraid 
I  had  counted  a  little  more  than  was  becoming  on  the  ease 
of  my  own  circumstances,  and  Lucy's  comparative  poverty 
Not  that  I  had  ever  supposed  her  to  be  in  the  least  mer 
cenary — this  I  knew  to  be  utterly,  totally  false — but  because 
the  good  town  of  Manhattan,  even  in  1803,  was  tant  soil 
pev  addicted  to  dollars,  and  Lucy's  charms  would  not  be 
likely  to  attract  so  many  suitors,  in  the  nxxiest  setting  of  a 
poor  country  clergyman's  nieans,  as  in  the  golden  frame  by 
which  they  had  been  surrounded  by  Mrs.  Bradfort's  testa- 
mentary devise,  even  supposing  Rupert  to  come  in  for  quite 
one  half, 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  convenient  place  in  the 
pit ;  one,  from  which  I  got  a  front  and  near  view  of  the 
whole  six,  as  they  sat  ranged  side  by  side.  Of  the  Major 
and  old  Mrs.  Drewett  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  The 
latter  looked  as  all  dowager-like  widows  of  that  day  used  to 
appear,  respectable,  staid,  and  richly  attired.  The  good  lady 
had  come  on  the  stage  during  the  revolution,  and  had  a 
slightly  military  air — a  parade  in  her  graces,  that  was  not 
altogether  unknown  to  the  itU^^  of  that  school.  I  dare  say 
she  could  use  such   words  as  ''martinets,"  "mowhAirB, 
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<*  brigadiers,"  and  other  terms  familiar  to  her  class.  Alas ! 
how  completely  all  these  little  traces  of  the  past  are  disap- 
pearing from  our  habits  and  manners ! 

As  for  the  Major,  he  appeared  much  better  in  health,  and 
altogether  altered  in  mien.  I  could  readily  detect  the  influ- 
ence of  the  world  on  him.  He  was  evidently  a  so  much  greater 
man  in  New  York  than  he  had  been  when  I  found  him  ia 
London,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  he  felt  the  diflerence.  Be- 
tween the  acts,  I  remarked  that  all  the  principal  persons  in 
the  front  rows  were  desirous  of  exchanging  nods  with  the 
**  British  officer,"  a  proof  that  he  was  circulating  freely  in 
the  best  set,  and  had  reached  a  point,  when  "  not  to  know 
him,  argues  yourself  unknown."* 

Emily  certainly  looked  well  and  happy.    I  could  see  that . 
she  was  delighted  with  Rupert^s  flattery,  and  I  confess  I 
cared  very  little  for  his  change  of  sentiment,  or  his  success. 
That  both  Major  and  Emily  Merton  were  different  persons 

*  The  miserable  moral  dependence  of  this  country  on  Great  Bri- 
tain, forty  years  since,  cannot  well  be  brought  home  to  the  present 
generation.  It  is  still  too  great,  but  has  not  a  tithe  of  its  former  force. 
The  writer  has  himself  known  an  Italian  Prince,  a  man  of  family 
and  of  high  personal  merit,  pass  unnoticed  before  a  society  that  waf 
eager  to  make  the  acauaintance  of  most  of  the  **  agents**  of  the  Bir- 
mingham button  dealers;  and  this  simply  because  one  came  fh>m 
Italy  and  the  other  from  fingland.  The  following  anecdote,  which  U 
quite  as  true  as  any  other  fact  in  this  work,  fumi&es  a  good  examine 
of  what  is  meant  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  writer's 
first  book  appeared.  Two  or  three  months  afler  the  publication,  he 
was  walking  down  Broadway  with  a  friend,  when  a  man  of  mudi 
distinction  in  the  New  York  circles  was  passing  up,  on  the  other 
side-walk.  The  gentleman  in  question  caught  the  writer*«  eye,  bowed, 
and  ero89ed  the  street,  to  shake  hands  and  inquire  after  the  author's 
health.  The  difference  in  years  made  this  attention  marked.  *^Yoa 
are  in  high  favour,**  observed  the  friend,  as  the  two  walked  away, 

to  **  have pay  you  such  a  compliment  —  your  book  must  have 

done  this.**    **Now  mark  my  words  —  I  have  been  puffed  in  soma 

English  magazine,  and knows  it**    The  two  were  on  their  way 

to  Uie  author*s  publishers,  and,  on  entering  the  door,  honest  Charges 
Wiley  put  a  puff  on  the  book  in  question  into  the  writer's  hand ! 
What  rendered  the  wl]^e  more  striking,  was  the  fact  that  the  para, 
graph  was  as  flagrant  a  puff  as  was  ever  written,  and  had  probably 
been  paid  for,  by  the  English  publisher.  The  gentleman  in  question 
was  a  man  of  talents  and  merit,  but  he  had  been  bom  half  a  century 
too  soon,  to  en^y  entire  mental  independence  in  a  country  that  haa 
•o  recently  been  a  colony. 

Vol.  II. —  18 
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in  the  midst  of  the  world  and  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Pacific, 
was  as  evident  as  it  was  that  I  was  a  difierent  personage  in 
comfnand  of  the  Crisis,  and  in  the  pit  of  the  Park  theatre. 
I  dare  say,  at  that  moment,  Miss  Merton  had  nearly  for- 
gotten that  such  a  man  as  Miles  Wallingford  existed,  though  I 
think  she  sometimes  recalled  the  string  of  magnificent  pearls 
that  were  to  ornament  the  neck  of  his  wife,  should  he  ever 
lind  any  one  to  have  him. 

But,  Lucy,  dear,  upright,  warm-hearted,  truth-telling,  be- 
loved Lucy !  all  this  time,  I  forget  to  speak  of  her^^  There 
she  sat  in  maiden  loveliness,  her  beauty  still  more  developed, 
her  eye  as  beaming,  lustrous,  feeling,  as  ever,  her  blush  as 
sensitive,  her  smile  as  sweet,  and  her  movements  as  natural 
and  graceful.  The  simplicity  of  her  half-mourning,  too, 
added  to  her  beauty,  which  was  of  a  character  to  require  no 
further  aid  from  dress,  than  such  as  was  dependent  purely 
on  laste.  As  I  gazed  at  her,  enthralled,  I  fancied  nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  th»  appearance,  but  my  own  neck- 
lace* Powerful,  robust  man  as  I  was,  with  my  frame  hard- 
ened by  exposure  and  trials,  I  could  have  sat  down  and  wept, 
after  gazing  some  time  at  the  precious  creature,  under  the 
feeling  produced  by  tlie  conviction  that  I  was  never  to  renew 
my  intercourse  with  her,  on  terms  of  intimacy  at  least.  Tfa^ 
thought  that  from  day  to  day  we  were  to  become  more  and 
more  strangers,  was  almost  too  much  to  be  borne.  As  it  was, 
scalding  tears  forced  themselves  to  my  eyes,  though  I  suc- 
ceeded in. concealing  the  weakness  from  those  around  me. 
At  length  the  tragedy  terminated,  the  curtain  dropped,  and 
the  audience  began  to  move  about.  The  pit  which  had,  just 
before,  been  crowded,  was  now  nearly  empty,  and- 1  was 
afraid  of  being  seen.  Still,  I  could  not  tear  myself  away, 
but  remained  afler  nine-tenths  of  those  around  me  had  gone 
into  the  lobbies. 

It  was  easy,  now,  to  see  the  change  which  had  come  over 
Lucy's  position,  in  the  attentions  she  received.  All  the 
ladies  in  the  principal  boxes  had  nods  and  smiles  for  her, 
and  half  the  fashionable-looking  young  men  in  the  house 
crowded  round  her  box,  or  actually  entered  it  to  pay  their 
compliments.  I  fancied  Andrew  Drewett  had  a  self-satisfied 
air  that  seemed  to  say,  "  you  are  paying  your  homage  indi- 
rectly tc  myself,  in  paying  it  to  this  jouog  lady."    As  for 
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-^Lucy,  my  jealous  watchfulness  could  not  detect  the  smallest 
alteration  in  her  deportment,  so  far  as  simplicity  and  nature 
were  concerned.  ^She  appeared  in  a  trifling  degree  more 
womanly,  perhaps,  than  when  I  saw  her  last,  being  now  in 
her  twehtieth  year ;  but  the  attentions  she  received  made  no 
visible  change  in  hdr  manners.  I  had  become  lost  in  the 
scene,  and  was  standing  in  a  musing  attitude,  my  side  foce  to- 
wards the  box,  when  I  heard  a  suppressed  exclamation,  in 
Lucy's  voice.     I  was  too  near  her  to  be  mistaken,  and  it 

•  caused  the  blood  to  rush  to  my  heart  in  a  torrent.  Turn- 
ing, I  saw  the  dearl  girl,  with  her  band  extended  over  the 
front  of  the  box,  her  face  suffused  with  blushes,  and  her 
eyes  riveted  on  myself.  I  was  recognised,  and  the  surprise 
had  produced  a  display  of  all  that  o\d  friendship^  certainly, 

.  that  had  once  existed  between  us,  in  the  simplicity  and  truth 
of  childhood. 

<<  Miles  Wallingford  I"  she  said,  as  I  advanced  to  shake 
the  ofifered  hand,  and  as  soon  as  I  Was  near  enbugh  to  per- 

,mit  her  to  speak  without  attracting  too  much  attehtioQ-^ 

'  **  you  arrived,  and  tbe  knew  nothing  of  it  1^' 

It  was  plainHupert  had  said  nothing  of  having  seen  tne, 
6r  of  our  interview  in  the  street.  He  seemed  a  little  ashamed, 
and  leaned  forward  to 'say— - 

"  I  declare  1  forgot  to  mention^  Lucy,  that  I  mfet  Captain 
Wallingford  as  I  was  going  to  join  the  Colonel  and  Miss  Mer- 
ton.  Oh !  we  have  had  a  long  talk  togetheir,  and  it  will 
save  you  a  history  of  past  events." 

"  I  may,  nevertheless,  say,"  I  rejoined,  "  how  happy  I 
am  to  see  Miss  Hardinge  looJcing  so  well,  and  to  be  able  to 
pay  my  Compliments  to  my  old  passengers." 

Of  course  I  shook  hands  with  the  Major  and  Emily, 
•bowed  to  Drewett,  was  named  to  his  mother,  and  was  invited 
to  enter  the  box,  as  it  was  not  quite  in  rule  to  be  conversing 
between  the  pit  and  the  front  rows.  I  forgot  my  prudent 
resolutions,  and  was  behind  Lucy  in  three  minutes.  An- 
drew Drewett  had  the  civility  to  ofier  me  hiis  place,  though 
.it  was  with  an  air  that  said  plain  enough  "  what  do  /  care 
for  him  —  he  is  a  ship-master,  and  I  am  a  man  of  fashion 
and  fortune,  and  can  resume  my  seat  at  any  moment,  while 
the  poor  fellow  can  only  catch  his  chances,  as  he  occasion- 
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ally  comes  into  port.''  At  least,  I  fancied  his  manner  satt 
sometbing  like  this. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Drewett,"  said  Lucy,  in  her  sweetest 
manner.  "  Mr.  WaiUngford  and  I  are  very,  very  old  friends, 
—  you  know  he  is  Grace's  brother,  and  you  have  been  at 
Clawbonny" — Drewett  bowed,  civilly  enough — ^"  and  I  have 
a  thousand  things  to  say  to  him.  So,  Miles,  take  this  seat, 
and  let  me  hear  all  about  your  voyage/' 

As  half  the  audience  went  away  as  soon  as  the  tragedy 
ended,  the  second  seat  of  the  box  was  vacated,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  getting  on  it,  to  sti^tch  their  limbs,  I  had  abund- 
ance of  room  to  sit  at  Lucy's  side,  half  facing  her,  at  the 
same  time.  As  she  insisted  on  hearing  my  story,  before  we 
proceeded  to  anything  else,  I  was  obliged  to  gratify  her. 

"  By  the  way.  Major  Merton,"  I  cried,  as  the  tale  was 
closed,  "  an  old  friend  of  yours,  Moses  Marble  by  name,  has 
come  to  life  again,  and  is  at  this  moment  in  New  York." 

I  then  related  the  manner  in  which  I  had  fallen  in  with 
my  old  mate.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate  self-interruptioa 
for  me,  giving  the  Major  a  fair  opportunity  for  cutting  into 
the  conversation.  The  orchestra,  moreover,  giving  notice 
that  the  curtain  would  soon  rise  for  the  afler-piece,  the  old 
gentleman  soon  got  me  into  the  lobby  to  hear  the  particu- 
lars. I  was  supremely  vexed,  and  I  thought  Lucy  appeared 
sorry ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  then  we  could  not 
converse  while  the  piece  was  going  on. 

"  I  suppose  you  care  little  for  this  silly  farce,**  observed 
the  Major,  looking  in  at  one  of  the  windows,  afler  I  had 
gone  over  Marble  s  affair  in  detail.  *^  If  not,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  walk,  and  wait  for  the  ladies  to  come  out.  Drew- 
ett and  Hardinge  will  take  good  care  of  them." 

I  assented,  and  we  continued  to  walk  the  lobby  till  ihs 
end  of  the  act.  Major  Merton  was  always  gentleman-like ; 
and  he  even  behaved  to  me,  as  if  he  remembered  the  maaj 
obligations  he  was  under.  He  now  communicated  sevcnral 
little  facts  connected  with  his  own  circumstances,  alluding  to 
the  probability  of  his  remaining  in  America  a.  few  years. 
Our  chat  continued  some  time,  my  looks  frequently  turning 
towards  the  door  of  the  box,  when  my  companion  suddeidy 
observed— 

"  Your  old  acquaintances  the  Hardinges  have  had  a  lucky 
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wind-fall-— one,  I  fancy,  they  hardly  expected,  a  few  years 
since." 

'*  Probably  not ;  though  the  estate  has  fallen  into  excel- 
lent hands,"  I  answered.  '*  I  am  surprised,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Brad  fort  did  not  leave  the  property  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  it  once  belonged  to  their  common  grandfather,  and 
he  properly  stood  next  in  succession." 

**  I  fancy  she  thought  the  good  parson  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Now,  Rupert  Hardinge  is  clever,  and 
spirited,  and  in  a  way  to  make  a  figure  in'  the  world ;  and  it 
is  probably  in  better  hands,  than  if  it  had  been  left  first  to 
the  old  gentleman." 

**  The  old  gentleman  has  been  a  faithful  steward  to  me, 
and  I  doubt  not  would  have  proved  equally  so  to  his  own 
children.  But,  does  Rupert  get  all  Mrs.  Bradfort's  pro- 
perty 1" 

**I  believe  not;  there  is  some  sort  of  a  trust,  I  have 
heard  him  say ;  and  I  rather  fancy  that  his  sister  has  some 
direct  or  reversionary  interest.  Perhaps  she  is  named  as 
the  heir,  if  he  die  without  issue.  There  was  a  silly  story, 
that  Mrs.  Bradfort  had  left  everything  to  Lucy ;  but  I  have 
'  it  from  the  best  authority,  that  that  is  not  true—"  The  idea 
of  Rupert  Hardinge's  being  the  "  best  authority"  for  any- 
thing ;  a  fellow  who  never  knew  what  unadulterated  truth 
was,  from  the  time  he  was  in  petticoats,  or  could  talk  !— 
'''As  I  JcnotD  there  is  a  trust,  though  one  of  no  great  moment; 
I  presume  Lucy  has  some  contingent  interest,  subject,  most 
■probably,  to  her  marrying  with  her  brother's  approbation, 
or  some  such  proyision.  The  old  lady  was  sagacious,. and 
no  doubt  did  all  that  was  necessary." 

It  is  wonderful  how  people  daily  deceive  themselves  on 
rtie  subject  of  property ;  those  who  care  the  most  abont  it, 
appearing  to  make  the  greatest  blunders.  In  the  way  of 
bequests,  in  particular,  the  lies  that  are  told  are  marvellous. 
It  is  now  many  years  since  I  learned  to  take  no  heed  of 
rumours  on  such  subjects,  and  least  of  all,  rumours  that 
come  from  the  ^lass  of  the  money-gripers.  Such  people 
refer  everything  to  dollars,  and  seldom  converse  a  minute 
without  using  the  word.  Here,  however,  was  Major  Mer- 
ton  evidently  Rupert's  dupe;  though  with  what  probable 
18* 
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consequeDces,  it  w€is  not  in  my  power  to  foresee.  It  was 
clearly  not  my  business  to  undeceive  him ;  and  the  conver- 
sation, getting  to  be  embarrassing,  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear 
the  movement  which  announced  the  end  of  the  act.  At  the 
box  door,  to  my  great  regret,  we  met  Mrs.  Drewett  retir- 
ing, the  ladies  finding  the  farce  dull,  and  not  worth  the  time 
lost  in  listening  to  it.  Rupert  gave  me  an  uneasy  glance, 
and  he  even  dragged  me  aside  to  whisper — ^'  Miles,  what  I 
told  you  this  evening,  is  strictly  a  family  secret,  and  was 
entrusted  to  a  friend.*^ 

**  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  private  concerns,  Ru- 
pert—" I  answered,— "only,  let  me  expect  you  to  act  ho- 
nourably, especially  when  women  are  concerned." 

"Everything  will  come  right,  depend  on  it;  the  truth 
will  set  everything  right,  and  all  will  come  out,  just  as  I  pre- 
dicted." 

I  saw  Lucy  looking  anxiously  around,  while  Drewett  had 
gone  to  order  the  carriages  to  advance,  and  I  hoped  it  might 
be  for  me.  In  a  moment  I  was  by  her  side ;  at  the  next,  Mr. 
Andrew  Drewett  ofiered  his  arm,  saying,  her  carriage 
**  stopped  the  way."  We  moved  into  the  outer  lobby,  in  a 
body,  and  then  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Drewett's  carriage 
was  up  first,  while  Lucy's  was  in  the  rear.  Yes,  Lucy's 
carriage ! — the  dear  girl  having  come  into  immediate  pos- 
session of  her  relative's  houses,  furniture,  horses,  carriages, 
and  everything  else,  without  reserve,  just  as  they  had  been 
left  behind  by  the  last  incumbent,  when  she  departed  from 
the  scene  of  life,  to  lie  down  in  the  grave.  Mrs.  Bradfort's 
arms  were  still  on  the  chariot,  I  observed,  its  owner  refus- 
ing all  Rupert's  solicitations  to  supplant  them  by  those  of 
Hardinge.  The  latter  took  his  revenge,  however,  by  telling 
everybody  how  generous  he  was  in  keeping  a  carriage  for 
his  sister. 

The  Major  handed  Mrs.  Drewett  in,  and  her  son  was  com* 
pelled  to  say  good  night,  to  see  his  mother  home.  This 
gave  me  one  blessed  minute  with  Lucy,  by  herself.  She 
spoke  of  Grace ;  said  they  had  now  been  separated  months, 
onger  than  they  ever  had  been  before  in  their  lives,  and 
that  all  her  own  persuasions  could  not  induce  my  sister  to 
rejcnn  her  in  town,  while  her  own  wish  to  visit  Clawboony 
had  been  constantly  disappointed,  Rupert  Insisting  that  h» 


presence  was  necessary,  for  so  many  arrangements  about 
business. 

**  Grace  is  not  as  humble  as  I  was,  in  old  times,  Miles," 
said  the  dear  girl,  looking  mb  in  the  face,  half  sadly,  half 
reproachfully,  the  light  of  the  lamp  falling  full  on  her  tear^ 
ful,  tender  eyes,  *<  and  I  hope  you'iiils  not  about  to  imitate 
her  bad  example.  She  wishes  us  'to  know  she  has  Claw- 
bonny  for  a  home,  but  I  never  ti^jtaited  to  admit  how  poor 
we  were,  while  you  alone  were,  rich." 

'*  God  bless  you,  Lucy !"  I  whispered,  squeezing  her 
hand  With  fervour — **It  cannolt  be  f^— have  you  heard 
aisythteg  of  Grace's  health  ?" 

*'  Oh !  she  is  well,  I  know — ^Rupert  tells  me  tkaiy  and  her 
ietters  are  cheerful  and  kind  as  iever,  withotit  a  word  of 
'complaint.  But  I  tmut  see  her  sodn.  Grace  Wallingford 
and  Lucy  Hardinge  were  not  bom  to  live  asunder.  Here 
'is  the  carriage ;  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning,  Miles — at 
breakfast,  say-^^ght  o'clock^  precisely." 

"It  will  be  impossible — I  sail  for  Clawbonny  with  the 
ifirst  of  the  flood,  and  that  will  make  at  four.    I  shall  sleep  ^ 
in  the  sloop." 

Major  Merton  put  Lucy  into  the  carriage ;  the  good-bights 
were  passed,  and  I  was  lefl  standing  on  the  lowest  step  of 
the  building  gazing  after  the  carriage,  Rupert  walking 
iwiftly  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

**  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  ailent  eo  lon^, 
And  given  wav  unto  this  course  of  fiirtimey 
By  noting  of  the  lady :  I  have  marked 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  fkoe ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes—-—** 


I  BEACHSD  the  Wallingford  before  eleven,  where  I  found 
Neb  in  attendance  with  my  trunks  and  other  ef^ts.  Being 
now  on  board  my  own  crafl,  I  gave  orders  (o  profit  by  a 
favourable  turn  in  the  wind,  and  to  get  under*way  at  once, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  flood.  When  I  led  the  deck,  the 
sloop  was  above  the  State  Prison,  a  point  towards  which  the 
town  itself  had  made  considerable  progress  since  the  time  I 
first  introduced  it- to  the  reader.  Notwithstanding  this  early 
start,  we  did  not  enter  the  creek  until  about  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day. 

No  sooner  was  the  vessel  near  enough,  than  my  foot  wap 
on  the  wharf,  and  I  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  From  the 
summit  of  the  latter  I  saw  my  late  guardian  hurrying  along 
the  road,  it  afterwards  appearing  that  a  stray  paper  from 
town  had  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Dawn,  and  that  I  was 
expected  to  conoe  up  in  the  sloop.  I  was  received  with  ex* 
tended  hands,  was  kissed  just  as  if  I  had  still  been  a  boy, 
and  heard  the  guileless  old  man  murmuring  his  blessings  on 
me,  and  a  prayer  of  thankfulness.  Nothing  ever  changed 
good  Mr.  Hardinge,  who,  now  that  he  could  command  the 
whole  income  of  his  daughter,  was  just  as  well  satisfied  to 
live  on  the  three  or  four  hundreds  he  got  from  his  glebe  and 
his  parish,  as  he  ever  had  been  in  his  life. 

"  Welcome  back,  my  dear  boy,  welcome  back  I**  addea 
Mr.  Hardinge,  his  voice  and  manner  still  retaining  their  fer- 
vour. *'  I  said  you  must — you  would  be  on  board,  as  aoon 
as  they  reported  the  sloop  in  sight,  for  I  judged  your  heart 
by  my  own.    Ah  I  Bliles,  will  the  time  ever  oome  whea 
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Clawbonny  will  be  good  enough  for  you?  You  have  al- 
teady  as  much  money  as  you  can  want,  and  more  will 
scarce  contribute  to  your  happiness." 

"  Speaking  of  money,  my  dear  sir,"  I  answered,  "  while 
I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  your  respectable  kinswoman,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  congratulate  you  on  the  accession  to 
an  old  family  property — I  understand  you  inherit,  in  your 
family,  all  of  Mrs.  Bradfort's  estate— one  valuable  in  amount^ 
and  highly  acceptable,  no  doubt,  as  having  belonged  to  your 


ancestors." 


"  No  doubt — no  doubt — it  is  just  as  you  say ;  and  I  hope 
these  unexpected  riches  will  leave  us  all  as  devout  servants 
of  God,  as  I  humbly  trust  they  found  us.  The  property, 
however,  is  not  mine,  but  Lucy's;  I  need  not  have  any 
reserve  with  you,  though  Rupert  has  hinted  it  might  be  pru- 
dent not  to  let  the  precise  state  of  the  case  be  known,  since 
it  might  bring  a  swarm  of  interested  fortune-hunters  about 
the  dear  girl,  and  has  proposed  that  we  rather  favour  the 
notion  the  estate  is  to  be  divided  among  us.  This  I  cannot 
do  directly,  you  will  perceive,  as  it  would  be  deception  ;  but 
one  may  be  silent.  With  you,  however,  it  is  a  different 
matter,  and  so  I  tell  you  the  truth  at  once*  I  am  made 
executor,  and  act,  of  course ;  and  this  makes  me  the  more 
glad  to  see  you,  for  I  find  so  much  business  with  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  draws  my  mind  off  from  the  duties  of 
my  holy  office,  and  that  I  am  in  danger  of  becoming  selfish 
and  mercenary.  A  selfish  priest.  Miles,  is  as  odious  a 
thing  as  a  mercenary  woman  1" 

"  Little  danger  of  your  ever  becoming  anything  so  world- 
ly,  my  dear  sir.  But  Grace — ^you  have  not  mentioned  my 
beloved  sister  ?" 

I  saw  Mr.  Hardinge's  countenance  suddenly  change*  The 
expression  of  joy  instantly  deserted  it,  and  it^ore  an  air  of 
uncertainty  and  sadness.  A  less  observant  man  than  the 
good  divine,  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  did  not 
exist ;  but  it  was  apparent  that  he  now  saw  something  to 
trouble  him. 

"  Yes,  Grace,"  he  answered,  doubtingly ;  « the  dear  gH  "" 
is  here,  and  all  alone,  and  not  as  blithe  and  amuang  a«  W* 
merl v.   I  am  glad  of  your  return  on  her  aGoount,  toOyMil^*^ 
She  is  not  well,  I  fear;  I  would  have  tent  Sag  a  phyaioi'^     .. 

■M 
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la^t  week,  or  the  moment  I  saw  her ;  but  she  insists  on  it^ 
there  13  no  need  of  one.  She  is  frightfully  beautiful,  Miles  1 
You  know  how  it  is  with  Grace — her  countenance  alway* 
seemed  more  fitted  for  heaven  than  earth ;  and  now  it  al- 
ways reminds  me  of  a  seraph's  that  was  grieving  over  the 
sins  of  men  I" 

'*  I  fear,  sir,  that  Rupert's  account,  then,  is  true,  and  that 
Grace  is  seriously  ill  V* 

"  I  hope  not,  boy — I  fervently  pray  not !  She  is  not  as 
usual — that  is  true ;  but  her  mind,  her  thoughts,  all  her 
inclinations,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  her  energies,  seem 
turned  to  heaven.  There  has  been  an  awakening  in  the 
spirit  of  Graoe,  that  is  truly,  wonderfbl.  She  reads  devout, 
books,  meditates,  and,  I  make  no  doubt,  prays,  from  mora 
till  night.  This  is  the  secret  of  her  withdrawal  from  the 
world,  and  her  refusing  of  all  Lucy's  invitations.  You  know' 
how  the  girls  love  each  other — but  Grace  declines  going  to, 
Lucy,  though  she  knows  that  Lucy  cannot  come  to  her.     ' 

I  now  understood  it  all.  A  weight  like  that  of  a  mountaid 
fell  upon  my  heart,  and  I  walked  on  some  distance  without' 
speaking.  To  me,  the  words  of  my  excellent  guardian 
sounded  like  the  knell  of  a  sister  I  almost  worshipped. 

"  And  Grace  — does  she  expect  me,  now?"  I  at  length 
ventured  to  say,  though  the  words  were  uttered  in  tones  so 
tremulous,  that  even  the  usually  unobservant  divine  peiw 
ceived  the  change. 

"  She  does,  and  delighted  she  was  to  hear  it.  The  only 
thing  of  a  worldly  nature  that  I  have  heard  her  express  of 
late,  was  some  anxious,  sisterly  wish  for  your  speedy 
return.     Grrace  loves  you.  Miles,  next  to  her  God  I** 

Oh !  how  I  wished  this  were  true,  but,  alas  I  alas  1 1  knew 
it  was  far  otherwise  I 

"  I  see  you  are  disturbed,  my  dear  boy,  on  account  of 
what  I  have  said,"  resumed  Mr.  Hardinge ;  "  probably  from 
serious  apprehensions  about  your  sister's  health.  She  is 
not  well,  I  allow ;  but  it  is  the  effect  of  mental  ailments. 
The  precious  creature  has  had  too  vivid  views  of  her  own 
sinful  nature,  and  has  sufiered  deeply,  I  fear.  I  trust,  my 
conversatk)!!  and  prayers  have  not  been  without  their  effect, 
through  the  divine  aid,  and  that  she  is  now  more  cheerful-— 


na}    she  has  assured  me  within  half  an  hour,  if  it  turned 
out  that  you  were  in  the  sloop,  she  should  be  happy !" 

For  my  life,  I  could  not  have  conversed  longer  on  the 
painful  subject ;  I  made  no  reply.  As  we  had  still  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  walk,  I  was  glad  to  turn  the  con  versa* 
tion  to  other  subjects,  lest  I  should  become  unmanned,  and 
yit  down  to  weep  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  Does  Lucy  intend  to  visit  Clawbonny,  this  summer  ?'* 
I  asked,  though  it  seemed  strange  to  me  to  suppose  that  the 
farm  was  not  actually  Lucy's  home.  I  am  afraid  I  felt  a 
jealous  dislike  to  the  idea  that  the  dear  creature  should 
have  houses  and  lands  of  her  own ;  or  any  that  was  not  to 
be  derived  through  me. 

'*  I  hope  so,''  cmswered  her  father,  "  though  her  new  du« 
ties  do  not  leave  Lucy  as  much  her  own  mistress  as  I  could 
wish.  You  saw  her,  and  her  brother.  Miles,  I  take  it  for. 
granted  1" 

''  I  met  Rupert  in  the  street,  sir,  and  had  a  short  liter- 
view  with  the  Mertons  and  Lucy  at  the  theatre.  Young: 
Mr.  and  old  Mrs.  Drewett  were  of  the  party." 

The  good  divine  turned  short  round  to  me,  and  looked  as 
conscious  and  knowing  as  one  of  his  singleness  of  mind  and 
simplicity  of  habits  could  look.  Had  a  knife  penetrated  my 
flesh,  I  could  not  have  winced  more  than  I  did ;  still,  I  nffeoU 
ed  a  manner  that  was  very  foreign  to  my  feelings. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  young  Mr.  Drewett,  boy  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Hardinge,  with  an  air  of  confidential  interest,  and 
an  earnestness  of  manner,  that,  with  him,  was  inseparable 
from  all  that  concerned  his  daughter.    "  Do  you  approve  T' 

**  I  believe  I  understand  you,  sir ; — you  mean  me  to  infer 
that  Mr.  Drewett  is  a  suitor  for  Miss  Hardinge's  hand." 

"  It  would  be  improper  to  say  this  much,  even  to  you« 
Miles,  did  not  Drewett  take  good  care^  himself,  to  let  every- 
body know  it." 

"  Possibly  with  a  view  to  keep  off  lOther  pretenders"— I 
rejoined,  with  a  bitterness  I  could  not  control. 

Now,  Mr.  Hardinge  was  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world 
to  suspect  evil.  He  looked  surprised,  therefore,  at  my  re- 
mark, and  I  was  probably  not  much  out  of  the  way,  in  fan- 
cying that  he  looked  displeased. 

<*  That  is  not  right,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said,  gravel]^ 
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**  We  should  try  to  think  the  best  and  not  the  worsts  of  ou? 
fellow-creatures." — ^Excellent  old  man,  how  faithfully  didst 
thou  practise  on  thy  precept! — *Mt  is  a  wise  rule,  and  a 
safe  one;  more  particularly  in  connection  with  our  own 
weaknesses.  Then,  it  is  but  natural  that  Drewett  should 
wish  to  secure  Lucy ;  and  if  he  adopt  no  means  less  manly 
than  the  frank  avowal  of  his  own  attachment,  surely  them 
is  no  ground  of  complaint." 

I  was  rebuked ;  and  what  is  more,  I  felt  that  the  rebuke 
was  merited.  As  some  atonement  for  my  error,  I  hastened 
to  add — 

"  Very  truly,  sir ;  I  admit  the  unfairness  of  my  remark, 
and  can  only  atone  for  it  by  adding  it  is  quite  apparent  Mr. 
Drewett  is  not  influenced  by  interested  motives,  since  he 
certainly  was  attentive  to  Miss  Hardinge  previously  to  Mrs. 
Bradfort's  death,  and  when  he  could  not  possibly  have  an- 
ticipated the  nature  of  her  will." 

*' Quite  true,  Miles,  and  very  properly  and  justly  re- 
marked. Now,  to  you,  who  have  known  Lucy  from  child- 
hood, and  who  regard  her  much  as  Rupert  does,  it  may  not 
seem  so  very  natural  that  a  young  man  can  love  her  warmly 
and  strongly,  for  herself,  alone^ — such 'is  apt  to  be  the  effect 
of  brotherly  feeling ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  Lucy  is  really  a 
charming,  as  we  all  know  she  is  a  most  excellent,  girl  I" 

"  To  whom  are  you  speaking  thus,  sir  I  I  can  assure 
vou,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  me  to  conceive  how  possible 
It  is  for  any  man  to  love  your  daughter.  As  respects  Grace, 
I  confess  there  is  a  difference — for  I  affirm  she  has  always 
seemed  to  me  too  saintly,  too  much  allied  to  Heaven  already, 
to  be  subject  herself,  to  the  passions  of  earth." 

*'  That  is  what  I  have  just  been  telling  you,  and  we  must 
endeavour  to  overcome  and  humanize — if  I  may  so  express 
it — Grace's  propensity.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  a  healthful  frame  of  mind,  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 
Miles,  than  excitement  — it  is  disease,  and  not  faith,  nor 
charity,  nor  hope,  nor  humility,  nor  anything  that  is  com- 
manded ;  but  our  native  weaknesses  taking  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, under  a  physical  impulse,  rather  than  the  fruits  of 
repentance,  and  the  succour  afforded  by  the  spirit  of  Grod. 
We  nowhere  read  of  any  excitement,  and  bowlings  and 
w|iling8  among  the  apostles."  . 
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How  could  I  enlighten  the  good  old  man  on  the  subject 
of  my  sister's  malady  ?  That  Gracej  with  her  well-tempered 
mind,  was  the  victim  of  religious  exaggeration,  I  did  not  for 
a  moment  believe ;  but  that  she  had  had  her  heart  blighted, 
her  affections  withered,  her  hopes  deceived,  by  Rupert's 
levity  and  interestedness,  his  worldly-mindedness  and  vanity, 
I  could  foresee,  and  was  prepared  to  learo  ;  though  these  were 
facts  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  father  of  the  offender. 
I  made  no  answer,  but  managed  to  turn  the  conversation 
towards  the  farm,  and  those  interests  about  which  I  could 
af^t  an  interest  that  I  was  very  far  from  feeling,  just  at 
that  moment  This  induced  the  divine  to  inquire  into  the 
result  of  my  late  voyage,  and  enabled  me  to  collect  sufficient 
fortitude  to  meet  Grace,  with  the  semblance  of  firmness,  at 
least. 

Mr.  Hardingo  made  a  preconcerted  signal,  as  soon  as  ho 
came  in  view  of  the  house,  that  apprised  its  inmates  of  my 
arrival ;  and  we  knew,  while  still  half  a  mile  from  the  build- 
ings, that  the  news  had  produced  a  great  commotion.  All 
the  blacks  met  us  on  the  little  lawn  —  for  the  girls,  since 
reaching  womanhood,  had  made  this  change  in  the  old  door- 
yard —  and  I  had  to  go  through  the  process  of  shaking 
hands  with  every  one  of  them.  This  was  done  amid  hearty 
bursts  of  laughter,  the  mode  in  which  the  negroes  of  that 
day  almost  always  betrayed  their  joy,  and  many  a  '*  wel- 
come home,  Masser  Mile !"  and  "  where  a  Neb  got  to,  dis 
time,  Masser  Mile?"  was  asked  by  more  than  one;  and 
great  was  the  satisfaction,  when  I  told  his  generation  and 
race  thai  the  faithful  fellow  would  be  up  with  the  cart  that 
was  to  convey  my  luggage.  But,  Grace  awaited  me.  I 
broke  through  the  throng,  and  entered  the  house.  In  the 
door  I  was  met  by  Chloe,  a  girl  about  my  own  sister's  age, 
and  a  sort  of  cousin  of  Neb's  by  the  half-blood,  who  had 
been  preferred  of  late  years  to  functions  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  a  lady's  maid.  I  say  of  the  half-blood ;  for, 
to  own  the  truth,  few  of  the  New  York  blacks,  in  that  day, 
/could  have  taken  from  their  brothers  and  sisters,  under  the 
old  dictvm  of  the  common  law,  which  declared  that  none 
bu^  heirs  of  the  whole  blood  should  inherit.  Chloe  met  me  in 
the  door-way,  and  greeted  me  with  one  of  her  sweetest 
imilesy  as  she  curtsied,  and  really  looked  as  pleased  as  all 
Vol.  II.  — 19 
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my  slaves  did,  at  seeing  their  young  master  again.  How 
they  touched  my  heart,  at  times,  by  their  manner  of  talking  ' 
about  *'  oU  Masser,  and  ole  Missus,"  always  subjects  of  re- 
gret  among  negroes  who  had  been  well  treated  by  them. 
Sfetaphysicians  may  reason  as  subtly  as  they  can  about 
the  races  and  colours,  and  on  the  aptitude  of  the  black  to 
acquire,  but  no  one  can  ever  persuade  me  out  of  the  belief 
of  their  extraordinary  aptitude  to  love.  As  between  them- 
•elves  and  their  masters,  their  own  children  and  those  of 
the  race  to  which  they  were  subject,  I  have  often  seen  in- 
stances  which  have  partaken  of  the  attachment  of  the  dog 
to  the  human  family ;  and  cases  in  which  the  children  of 
their  masters  have  been  preferred  to  those  of  their  own  flesh 
and  blood,  were  of  constant  occurrence. 

"  I  hope  you  been  worry  well,  sah,  Masser  Mile,"  said 
Chloe,  who  had  some  extra  refinement,  as  the  growth  of  h^r 
position. 

**  Perfectly,  my  good  girl,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  wdl  —  you  really  are  growing  handsome,  Chloe." 

"  Oh  1  Masser  Mile — you  so  drollT— now  you  stay  home, 
sah,  long  time  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  Chloe,  but  one  never  knows.  Where 
shall  I  find  my  sister  ?" 

'*  Miss  Grace  tell  me  come  here,  Masser  Mile,  and  say 
she  wish  to  see  you  in  de  family-room.  She  wait  dere»  now, 
some  time." 

«'  Thank  you,  Chloe ;  and  do  you  see  that  no  one  inter- 
rupts us.    I  have  not  seen  my  sister  for  near  a  year." 

*<  Sartain,  sah ;  all  as  you  say."  Then  the  girl,  whose 
face  shone  nke  a  black  bottle  that  had  just  been  dipped  in 
water,  showed  her  brilliant  teeth,  from  ear  to  ear,  laughed 
outright,  looked  foolish,  after  which  she  looked  earnest, 
when  the  secret  burst  out  oC  her  heart,  in  the  melodious 
voice  of  a  young  negress,  that  did  not  know  whether  to 
Jaugh  or  to  cry  —  "  Where  Neb,  Masser  Mile?  what  he  do 
now,  de  /eZ-ler !" 

<*  He  will  kiss  you  in  ten  minutes,  Chloe :  so  put  thh  beat 
face  on  the  matter  you  are  able." 

"2>(U  he  wont-— de  sauce-box  —  Miss  Grace  teach  me 
better  dan  datj* 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  proceeded  towank  lbs 
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triangular  little  room,  with  itqps  ao  hurried  and  yet  so  ner« 
vous,  that  I  do  not  remember,  ever  before  to  have  laid  my 
hand  on  a  lock  in  a  manner  so  tremulous — I  found  myself 
obliged  to  pause,  ere  I  could  muster  resolution  to  open  the 
door,  a  hope  coming  over  me  that  the  impatience  of  Graoe 
would  save  me  the  trouble,  and  that  I  should  find  her  in 
my  arms  before  I  should  be  called  on  to  exercise  any  more 
fortitude.  All  was  still  as  death,  however,  within  the^room, 
and  I  opened  the  door,  as  if  I  expected  to  find  one  of  the 
bodies  I  had  formerly  seen  in  its  coffin,  in  this  last  abiding 
place  above  ground,  of  one  dead.  My  sister  was  on  the 
cattseusef  literally  unable  to  rise  from  debility  and  agitation. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  shock  her  appearance 
gave  me.  I  was  prepared  for  a  change,  but  not  one  that 
placed  her,  as  my  heart  instantly  announced,  so  near,  the 
grave  I 

Grace  extended  both  arms,  and  I  threw  myself  at  her 
side,  drew  her  within  my  embrace,  and  folded  her  to  my 
heart,  with  the  tenderness  with  which  one  would  have  em- 
braced an  infant.  In  this  situation  we  both  wept  violently, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  sobbed  like  a  child.  I 
dare  say  five  minutes  passed  in  this  way,  without  either  of 
us  speaking  a  word. 

*<  A  merciful  and  all-gracious  Grod  be  praised  1  You  are 
restored  to  me  in  time.  Miles  1''  murmured  my  sisteri  at 
length.     "  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  too  late.'' 

"  Grace  !— Graoe !  —What  means  this,  love  1— my  pre- 
cious, my  only,  my  most  dearly  beloved  sister,  why  do  I 
find  you  thus  ?" 

**  Is  it  necessary  to  speak,  Miles  ?— cannot  you  see?— ^ 
you  not  see,  and  understand  it  all  V* 

The  fervent  pressure  I  gave  my  sister,  annonnced  how 
plainly  I  comprehended  the  whole  history.  That  Graoe 
could  ever  love,  and  forget,  I  did  not  believe ;.  but,  that  her 
tenderness  for  Rupert  —  one  whom  I  knew  for  so  frivolous 
and  selfish  a  being,  should  reduce  her  to  this  terrible  state, 
I  bad  not  indeed  foreseen  as  a  thing  possible.  Little  did  I 
then  understand  how  confidingly  a  woman  loves,  and  how 
apt  she  is  to  endow  the  being  of  her  choice  with  all  the 
qualities  she  could  wish  him  to  possess.    In  the  anguish  of 
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my  soul  I  muttered,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  **  the  heaxtfeas 
villain  r  1 

Grace  instantly  sose  from  my  arms.  At  that  moment 
she  looked  more  like  a  creature  of  heaven,  than  one  that 
was  still  connected  with  this  wicked  world.  Her  beauty 
could  scarcely  be  called  impaired,  though  I  dreaded  that  she 
would  be  snatched  away  from  me  in  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view ;  so  frail  and  weak  did  it  appear  was  her  hold  of  life. 
In  some  respects  I  never  saw  her  more  lovely  than  she 
seemed  on  this  very  occasion.  This  was  when  the  hectic 
of  disease  imparted  to  the  sweetest  and  most  saint-like  eyes 
that  were  ever  set  in  the  human-  countenance,  a  species  of 
holy  illumination.  Her  countenance,  now,  was  pale  and 
colourless,  however,  and  her  look  sorrowful  and  filled  with 
reproach. 

*'  Brother,*'  she  said,  solemnly,  "  this  mugt  not  be.  It  is 
not  what  Grod  commands  —  it  is  not  what  I  expected  from 
you  — •  what  I  have  a  right  to  expect  from  one  whom  I  am 
assured  loves  me,  though  none  other  of  earth  can  be  said  to 
do  so." 

**  It  is  not  easy,  my  sister,  for  a  roan  to  forget  or  forgive 
the  wretch  who  has  so  long  misled  you— misled  us  all,  and 
then  turned  to  another,  under  the  impulse  of  mere  vanity." 

'*  Mileii,  my  kind  and  manly  brother,  listen  to  me,"  Grace 
rejoined,  fervently  pressing  one  of  my  hands  in  both  of  hers, 
and  scarcely  able  to  command  herself,  through  alarm.  "  All 
thoughts  of  anger,  of  lesentment,  of  pride  even,  must  be  for« 
gotten.  You  owo  it  to  my  sex,  to  the  dreadful  imputations 
that  might  otherwise  rest  on  my  name  —  had  I  anything  to 
reproach  myself  with  as  a  woman.  I  could  submit  to  any 
punishment ;  but  surely,  surely,  it  is  not  a  sin  so  unpardona- 
ble  to  be  unaUe  to  command  the  affections,  that  I  deserve 
:  to  have  my  name,  afler  I  shall  be  dead,  mixed  up  with  ru« 
.mours  connected  with  such  a  quarnel.  You  have  lived  as 
brothers,  too*— then  there  is  good,  excellent,  truthful,  pious 
Mr.  Hardinge ;  who  is  yet  my  guardian,  you  know ;  and 
iLucy,  dear,  true-hearted,  faithful  Lucy " 

"  Why  is  not  dear,  true-hearted,  faithful  Lucy,  here, 
watching  over  you,  Grace,  at  this  very  moment?"  I  de- 
Bianded,  huskily. 

'*  She  knows  nothing  of  my  situation  —  it  is  a  secreti  as 
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well  na  its  cause,  from  all  hot  God,  mjseir,  and  you.  Ah  i 
1  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  deoeiye  your  love.  Miles  I 
which  has  ever  been  to  me,  all  that  a  sister  could  desire.** 

'^And  Lucy!  how  has  her  a£fection  been  deceived?— 
Has  she  too,  eyes  only  for  those  she  has  recently  learned  to 
admire  ?•» 

^^  You  do  her  injustice,  brother.  Lucy  has  not  seen  me, 
since  the  great  change  that  I  can  myself  see  has  come  over 
me.  Another  time,  I  will  fell  you  all.  At  present  I  caa 
only  say,  that  as  soon  as  I  had  certain  explanations  with 
Rupert,  I  left  town,  and  have  studiously  concealed  from  dear 
Lucy  the  state  of  my  declining  health.  I  write  to  her 
weekly,  and  get  answers ;  everything  passing  between  us 
as  cheerfully,  and  apparently,  as  hapfHly  as  ever.  No,  do 
not  blame  Lucy ;  who,  I  am  certain,  would  quit  everjrthing 
and  everybody  to  come  to  me,  had  she  the  smallest  notion 
of  the  truth.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  she  thinks  I  would 
rather  not  have  her  at  Clawbonny,  just  at  this  moment, 
much  as  she  knows  I  love  her ;  for,  one  of  Lucy's  observa-' 
tion  and  opportunities  cannot  but  suspect  the  truth.  Let  mo 
lie  on  your  breast,  brother;  it  wearies  me  to  talk  so 
much.'* 

I  sat  holding  this  beloved  sister  in  my  arms,  fully  an 
hour,  neither  of  us  speaking.  I  was  afraid  of  injuring  her,- 
by  further  excitement,  and  she  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
silence,  from  the  feelings  of  maiden  shame  that  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  mingled  with  such  a  dial(^ue.  As  my 
cheek  leaned  on  her  silken  hair,  I  could  see  large  tears 
rolling  down  the  pallid  cheeks ;  but  the  occasional  pressure 
of  the  hands,  told  me  how  much  she  was  gladdened  by  my 
presence.  Afler  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  exhausted 
girl  dropped  into  perish  and  disturbed  slumbers,  that  I 
would  have  remained  motionless  throughout  the  night  to 
maintain.  I  am  persuaded  it  was  quite  an  hour  before  this 
scene  terminated.  Grace  then  arose,  and  said,  with  one  of 
her  most  angelic  smiles— 

**  You  see  how  it  is  with  me.  Miles— *  feeble  as  an  infant, 
and  almost  as  troublesome.  You  must  bear  with  me,  for 
you  will  be  my  nurse.  One.  promise  I  must  have,  dearest, 
before  we  leave  this  room.'' 

**It  is  youxB,  my  sistert  let  it  be  what  it  mar;  I  can  now 
19  • 
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iefuse  you  nothiDgt''  said  I,  melted  to  feminine  tenderness. 
^  And  yet,  Grace,  since  you  exact  a  piomise,  /  have  a  mind 
to  attache  condition.'' 

<^  What  condition,  Miles,  can  you  attach,  that  I  will  re* 
fuse?  I  consent  to  everything,  without  even  knowing* your 
wishes." 

^  Then  I  promise  not  to  call  Rupert  to  an^aocoont  for  his 
conduct— not  to  question  hinH^nay,  even  not  to  reproach 
kkn,"  I  rejoined,  enlarging  my  pledges,  as  I  saw  hy  Grace^s 
eyes  that  she  exacted  still  more. 

The  last  promise,  however,  af^ared  faliy  to  satisfy  her. 
She  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  felt  hot  tears  falling  on  it. 

^^  Now  name  your  conditions,  deareet  brother,"  she  said, 
after  a  little  time  taken  to  recover  herself;  <*  name  them, 
and  see  how  gladly  I  ^hall  accept  them  all." 

^^  I.  have  but  one— it  is  this.    I  must  take  the  con^lete. 
direction  of  the  care  of  you — must  have  power  to  send  for 
what  physician  i  pleasei  what  friends  I  please,  whai  advice 
09  regimen  I  please !" 

**  Oh !  Miles,  you  could  nci^^cannoi  think  of  sending  for 
Km/" 

**  Certainly  not ;  his  presence  would  drive  me  from  the 
house.  With  that  one  exception,  then,  my  condition  is 
allowed  r 

Grace  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  sank  on  my  bosom 
again,  nearly  isxhau^ed  with  the  scene  through  which  she 
had  just  gone.  I  percntved  it  would  not  do  to  dwell  any 
longer  on  the  subject  we  had  been  alluding  to,  rather  than 
discussing ;  and  for  another  hour  did  I  sit  sustaining  that  be- 
loved form,  declining  to  speak,  and  commanding  silence  on  her 
part.  At  the  end  of  this  second  little  sleep,  Grace  was  more 
refreshed  than  she  had  been  af\er  her  first  troubled  repose, 
and  jhe  Glared  herself  aUe  to  walk  to  her  room,  where 
aha. wished  to  lie  on  her  own  bed  until  the  hour  of  dinner. 
I  summoned  Chloe,  and,  together,  we  led  the  invalid  to  her 
chamber.  As  we  threaded  the  Icmg  passages,  my  sister's 
head  rested  on  my  bosom^  her  eyes  were  tomed  affection- 
ately upward  to  my  face,  and  several  times  I  felt  the  gentle 
pressure  of  her  emaciated  hands,  given  in  the  fervour  of 
devoted  sisterly  love. 

Ineeded  an  hour  to  compote  mynel^  aikr  this  interview 
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In  the  {Hrivacy  of  my  own  room,  I  wept  like  a  child  over 
the  wreck  of  the  being  I  had  left  so  beautiful  and  perfect, 
though  even  then  the  canker  of  doubt  had  begun  to  take 
root.     I  had  yet  her  explanations  to  hear,  and  resolved  to 
command  myself  so  far  as  to  receive  them  in  a  manner  not 
to  increase  the  pain  Grace  must  feel  in  making  them.     As 
soon  as  sufficiently  calm,  I  sat  down  to  write  letters.     One 
was  to  Marble.     I  desired  him  to  let  the  -second-mate  see 
the  ship  discharged,  and  to  come  up  to  me  by  the  return  of 
the  sloop.     I  wished  to  see  him  in  person,  as  I  did  not  think 
I  could  be  able  to  go  out  in  the  vessel  on  her  next  voyage, 
and  I  intended  him  to  sail  in  her  as  master.     It  was  neces- 
sary we  should  consult  together  personally.     I  did  not  con- 
ceal the  reason  of  this  determination,  though  I  said  nothing 
of  the  cause  of  my  sister's  state.     Marble  had  a  list  of  phy- 
sicians given  him,  and  he  was  to  bring  up  with  him  the  one 
he  could  obtain,  commencing  with  the  first  named,  and  fol- 
lowing in  the  order  given.     I  had  earned  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, nett,  by  the  labours  of  the  past  year,  and  I  determine  2 
every  dollar  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  obtaining  the  best 
advice  the  country  then  a^rded.    I  had  sent  for  such  men 
as  Hosack,  Post,  Bayley,  M'Knight,  Moore,  &c. ;  and  even 
thought  of  endeavouring  to  procure  Rush  from  Philadelphiai 
but  was  deterred  from  making  the  attempt  by  the  distance, 
and  the  pressing  nature  of  the  emergency.    In  1803,  Phila- 
delphia was  about  three  days*  journey  from  Clawbonny, 
even  allowing  for  a  favourable  time  on  the  river ;  with  a 
moderately  unfavourable,  five  or  six ;  whereas  the  distance 
can  now  be  passed,  including  the  chances  of  meeting  the 
departures  and  arrivals  of  the  different  lines,  in  from  twelve 
to  fiAeen  hours.    Such  is  one  of  the  prodigious  efiects  of  an 
improved  civilization ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to  motion,  and 
which  falls  short  of  luxury,  or  great  personal  comfort,  this 
country  takes  a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  nations.     That  it 
is  as  much  in  arrears  in  other  great  essentials,  however, 
particularly  in  what  relates  to  tavern  comforts,  no  man  who 
is  familiar  with  the  better  civilization  of  Europe,  can  deny. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  we  have  gone  backward  in  this 
last  particular,  within  the  present  century,  and  all  owing  to 
the  increasingly  gregarious  habits  of  the  population.    But, 
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to  return  to  xny  painful  theme,  from  whicbt  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  I  am  only  too  ready  to  escape. 

I  was  on  the  ppint  of  writing  to  Lucy,  bat  hesitated.  I 
hardly  knew  whether  to  summon  her  to  Clawbonny  or  not. 
That  she  would  come,  and  that  instantly,  the  moment  she 
was  apprised  of  Grace's  condition,  I  did  not  in  the  least 
doubt.  I  was  not  so  mad  as  to  do  her  character  injustice, 
because  I  had  my  doubts  about  being  loved  as  I  had  once 
hoped  to  be.  That  Lucy  was  attached  to  me,  in  one  sense, 
I  did  not  in  the  least  doubt ;  this,  her  late  reception  of  me 
sufficiently  proved ;  and  I  could  not  question  her  continued 
affection  for  Grace,  afler  all  the  latter  had  just  told  me. 
Even  did  Lucy  prefer  Andrew  Drewett,  it  was  no  proof 
she  was  not  just  as  kind-hearted,  as  ready  to  be  of  service, 
and  as  true  in  her  friendship,  as  she  ever  had  beeh.  Still, 
she  was  Rupert's  sister,  must  have  penetration  enough  to 
understand  the  cause  of  Grace's  illness,  and  myght  not  enter 
as  fully  into  her  wrongs  .as  one  could  wish  in  a  person  that 
was  to  watch  the  sick  pillow.  I  resolved  to  learn  more  that 
day,  before  this  portion  of  my  duty  was  discharged. 

-  Neb  was  summoned,,  and  sent  to  the  wharf,  with  an  order 
to  get  the  Wallingford  ready  to  sail  for  town  at  the  first 
favourable  moment.  The  sloop  was  merely  to  be  in  ballast, 
and  was  to  return  to  Clawbonny  with  no  unnecessary  delay. 
There  was  an  eminent,  but  retired  physician  of  the  name  ii 
Bard,  who  had  a  country  residence  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  and  within  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Clawbonny.  I 
knew  his  character,  though  I  was  not  acquainted  with  him, 
personally.  Few  of  us  of  the  right  bank,  indeed,  belonged 
to  the  circles  of  the  lefl,  in  that  day ;  the  increasing  wealth 
and  population  of  the  country  has  since  brought  the  western 
side  into  more  notice.  I  wrote  also  to  Dr.  Bard,  inclosing 
a  cheque  for  a  suitable  fee ;  made  a  strong  appeal  to  his 
feelings — which  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  with  such 
a  man — and  ordered  Neb  to  go  out  in  the  Gr^ce  and  Lucy, 
immediately,  to  deliver  the  missive.  Just  as  this  arrange- 
ment was  completed,  Chloe  cam^  to  summon  me  to  my  sis- 
ter's room. 

I  found  Grace  still  lying  on  her  bed,  but  stronger,  and 
materially  refreshed.  For  a  nwment,  I  began  to  think  my 
^ears  had  exaggerated  the  danger,  and  that  I  was  not  to  loao 
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my  sister.  A  few  minutes  of  close  obsenrationy  however, 
convinced  me,  that  the  first  impression  was  the  true  one.  I 
am  not  skilled  in  the  theories  of  the  science,  if  there  be  any 
great  science  about  it,  and  can  hardly  explain,  even  now, 
the  true  physical  condition  of  Grace.  She  had  pent  up  her 
sufferings  in  her  own  bosom,  for  six  cruel  months,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  country-house,  living  most  of  the  time  entirely  alone ; 
and  this,  they  tell  me,  is  what  few,  even  of  the  most  robust 
frames,'  can  do  with  impunity.  Frail  as  she  had  ever  seem- 
ed, her  lungs  were  sound,  and  she  spoke  easily  and  with 
almost  all  her  original  force,  so  that  her  wasting  away  was 
not  the  consequence  of  anything  pulmonary.  I  rather  think 
the  physical  effects  were  to  be  traced  to  the  unhealthy  action 
of  the  fluids,  which  were  deranged  through  the  stomach  and 
spleen.  The  insensible  perspiration  was  affected  also,  I 
believe ;  the  pores  of  the  skin  failing  to  do  their  duty.  I 
dare  say  there  is  not  a  graduate  of  the  thousand  and  one 
medical  colleges  of  the  country,  who  is  not  prepared  to 
laugh  at  this  theory,  while  unable  quite  likely  to  produce  a 
better,— so  much  easier  is  it  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up ; 
but  my  object  is  merely  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
my  poor  sister's  situation.  In  outward  appearance,  her 
countenance  denoted  that  expression  which  the  French  so 
well  describe,  by  their  customary  term  oC  ^^fatiguS^"  rather 
than  any  other  positive  indication  of  disease — Grace's  frame 
was  so  delicate  by  nature,  that  a  little  falling  away  was  not 
as  perceptible  in  her,  as  it  would  have  been  in  most  persons; 
though  her  beautiful  litHe  hands  wanted  that  fulness  which 
had  rendered  their  taper  fingers  and  roseate  tint  formerly 
so  very  faultless.  There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
fever,  as  her  colour  was  oflen  higher  than  was  formerly 
usual.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  continued  to  render  her 
beauty  even  unearthly,  without  its  being  accompanied  by 
the  emaciation  so  common  in  the  latter  stages  of  pulmonary 
disease,  though  its  tendency  was  strongly  to  undermine  hef 
strength. 

Grace,  without  rising  from  her  pillow,  now  asked  me  for 
an  outline  of  my  late  voyage.  She  heard  me,  I  make  no 
doubt,  with  real  interest,  for  all  that  concerned  me,  in  a 

measure  concerned  her.    Her  smile  was  sweetness  itself,  t^ 
■be  lifltened  to  my  soooeans;  and  the  interasl  tfbe  BMBifbileA 
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in  Marble,  with  whoee  previous  history  she  was  well  ac« 
quainted,  was  not  less  than  I  had  felt  myself,  in  hearing  hii 
own  account  of  his  adventures.  All  this  delighted  me,  as  it 
went  to  prove  that  I  had  beguiled  the  sufierer  from  brood« 
ing  over  her  own  sorrows ;  and  what  might  not  be  hoped 
for,  could  we  lead  her  back  to  mingle  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  surround  her  with  the  few  friends  she  so 
tenderly  loved,  and  whose  absence,  perhaps,  had  largely 
contributed  to  reducing  her  to  her  present  state?  This 
thought  recalled  Lucy  to  my  mind,  and  the  wish  I  had  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  might  be  agreeable  to  the  latter,  to  be 
summoned  to  Clawbonny.  I  determined  to  lead  the  con- 
versation to  this  subject. 

^'  You  have  told  me,  Grace,"  I  said,  *^  that  yon  send  and 
receive  letters  weekly,  to  and  from  Lucy  V* 

*'  Each  time  the  Wallingford  goes  and  comes ;  and  that 
you  know  is  weekly.  I  suppose  the  reason  I  got  no  letter 
to-day  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  slopp  sailed  before  her 
time.  The  Lord  High  Admiral  was  on  board ;  and,  like 
wind  and  tide,  ke  waits  for  no  man !" 

*' Bless  you  —  bless  yoU}  dearest  sister— this  gaiety  re- 
moves a  mountain  from  my  heart  P 

Grace  looked  pleased  at  first ;  then,  as  she  gazed  wist- 
Ailly  into  mj  face,  I  could  see  her  own  expression  change 
to  one  of  melancholy  concern.  Large  tears  started  from  her 
eyes,  and  three  or  four  followed  each  other  down  her  cheeks* 
All  this  said,  plainer  than  words,  that,  though  a  fond  brother 
might  be  momentarily  deceived,  she  herself  foresaw  the  end. 
I  bowed  my  head  to  the  pillow,  stifled  the  groans  that  op- 
pressed me,  and  kissed  the  tears  from  her  cheeks.  To  put 
an  end  to  these  distressing  scenes,  I  determined  to  be  more 
business-like  in  future,  aikl  suppress  all  feeling,  as  much  as 
possible. 

''  The  Lord  High  Admiral,''  I  resumed,  *'  is  a  species  of  • 
Turk,  on  board  ship,  as  honest  Moses  Marble  will  tell  yoUf 
when  you  see  him,  Grace.  But,  now  for  Lucy  and  her  let- 
ters <— I  dare  say  the  last  are  filled  with  tender  secrets, 
touching  such  persons  as  Andrew  Drewett,  and  others  of 
her  admirers,  which  render  it  improper  to  show  any  of  them 
tomer 

Grace.  kx4ed  atVne,  with  eamestnessi  as  if  |o 
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vbether  I  was  really  as  uncoacerDed  its  I  aflticted  to  bo. 
Then  she  seemed  to  muae,  pickiog  the  cotton  of  the  spotlesi 
counterpane  on  which  she  was  lying,  like  one  at  a  loss  what 
to  say  or  think. 

"  I  see  how  it  U,"  I  resumed,  forcing'  a  smile ;  "  the  hint 
has  been  indiscreet.     A  rough  son  of  Neptune  is  not  the 

f roper  confidant  for  the  secrets  of  Miss  Lucy  Hardinge."  ■ 
erhaps  you  are  right;  fidelity  to  each  other  being  intha- 
pen  sable  in  your  sex." 

"  It  is  not  that,  Miles.  I  doubt  if  Lucy  ever  wrote  me  a 
line,  that  you  might  not  see  —  in  proof  of  which,  you  shall 
have  the  package  of  her  letters,  with  full  permission  to  read 
every  one  of  them.  It  will  be  like  reading  the  correspond- 
once  of  another  tuter  /" 

I  fancied  Grace  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  last  word  she 
used;  and  I  started  at  its  unwelcome  sound  —  unwelcome, 
ns  applied  to  Lucy  Hardinge,  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  ex- 
press. I  had  observed  that  Lucy  never  used  any  of  these 
terms,  os  connected  with  me,  and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  had  indulged  in  the  folly  of  supposing  that  she  was 
conscious  of  a  tenderer  sentiment.  But  Lucy  was  so 
natural,  so  totally  free  from  exaggeralioti,  so  just  and  true 
in  all  her  feelings,  that  one  could  not  expect  from  her  most 
of  the  acts  of  girlish  weakness.  As  for  Grace,  she  called 
Chloe,  gave  her  the  keys  of  her  secretary,  and  told  her  to 
bring  me  the  package  she  described. 

*'  Go  and  look  them  over.  Miles,"  said  my  sister,  as  I  re- 
ceived the  letters;  "there  must  be  more  than  twenty  of 
th^n,  and  you  can  read  half  before  the  dinner  hour.  I  will 
meet  you  at  table ;  and  let  me  implore  you  not  to  alarm 
good  Mr,  Hardinge.  He  does  not  believe  me  seriously  ill; 
and  it  cannot  benefit  him  or  me,  to  cause  him  pain." 

I  promised  discretion,  and  hastened  to  my  own  room, 
with  the  precious  bundle  of  Lucy's  letters.  Shall  I  own  tbe 
truth?  t  kissed  the  papers,  fervently,  before  they  were 
loosened,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  possessed  a  treasure,  in 
holding  in  my  hand  so  many  tiT  iIk.;  df^ar  '"  '"'' 
commenced  in  the  order  of  tlir-^  r:  Lh\  -11  I 
eagemeas.  It  was  irapossibli.'  l<<^ 
to  one  she  loved,  and  not  exhibit  !>» 
ber  feelings.    TboK  appeared  in  em 
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it  was  proper  to  make  any  allusions  of  the  sort.  But  is 
letters  had  other  charms.  It  was  apparent,  throughout,  tnat 
the  writer  was  ignorant  that  she  wrote  to  ao  invalid,  though 
she  could  not  but  know  that  she  wrote  to  a  recluse.  Her 
aim  evidently  was  to  amuse  Grace,  of  whose  mental  sufier* 
ings  she  could  not  well  be  ignorant.  Lucy  was  a  keen 
observer,  and  her  epistles  were  filled  with  amusing  com- 
ments on  the  follies  that  were  daily  committed  in  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  or  London.  I  was  delighted  with 
the  delicate  pungency  of  her  satire,  which,  however,  was 
totally  removed  from  vulgar  scandal.  There  was  nothing 
in  these  letters  that  might  not  have  been  uttered  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, to  any  but  the  persons  concerned ;  and  yet  they 
were  filled  with  a  humour  that  rose  oflen  to  wit,  relieved  by 
a  tact  and  taste  that  a  man  never  could  have  attained. 
Throughout,  it  was  apparent  to  me,  Lucy,  in  order  to  amuse 
Grace,  was  giving  a  full  scope  to  a  natural  talent— one  that 
iar  surpassed  the  same  capacity  in  her  brother,  being  as 
true  as  bis  was  meritricious  and  Jesuitical — which  she  had 
hitherto  concealed  from  us  all,  merely  because  she  had  not 
seen  an  occasion  fit  for  its  use.  Allusions  in  the  lettersi 
themselves,  proved  that  Grace  bad  commented  on  this  unex- 
pected display  of  observant  humour,  and  had  expressed  her 
surprise  at  its  existence.  It  was  then  as  novel  to  my  sister 
as  it  was  to  myself.  I  was  struck  also  with  the  fact,  that 
Rupert's  name  did  not  appear  once  in  all  these  letters.  They 
embraced  just  twenty-seven  weeks,  between  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  date  ;  and  there  were  nine-and-twenty  letters,  two 
having  been  sent  by  private  conveyances ;  her  father's,  most 
probably,  he  occasionally  making  the  journey  by  land ;  yet 
no  one  of  them  contained  the  slightest  allusion  to  her  boro- 
ther,  or  to  either  of  the  Mertons.  This  was  enough  to  let 
me  know  bow  well  Lucy  understood  the  reason  of  Qrace's 
withdrawal  to  Clawbonny. 

"  And  how  was  it  with  Miles  Wallingford's  name  V^  some 
of  my  fair  readers  may  be  ready  to  a^.  I  went  carefully 
through  the  package  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  I  set 
aside  two,  as  the  only  exceptions  in  which  my  name  did  not 
Appear.  On  examining  these  two  with  jealous  care,  I  found 
each  had  a  postscript,  one  of  which  was  to  the  following 
/?£^t;  '*  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Miles  has  sailed  for  Malta^ 
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liaving  at  last  lefl  those  stubborn  Turks.  I  am  glad  of  this, 
as  one  would  not  wish  to  have  the  excellent  fellow  shut  up 
in  the  Seven  Towers,  however  honourable  it  noay  have 
been.''  The  other  postscript  contained  this  :  "  Dear  Miles 
has  got  to  Leghonjy  my  father  tells  me,  and  may  be  expect- 
ed home  this  summer.  How  great  happiness  this  will  brine 
you,  dearest  Grac^,  I  can  well  understand;  and  I  ne^ 
scarcely  say  that  no  one  will  rejoice  more  to  see  him  agaiD, 
than  his  late  guardian  and  myself." 

That  the  papers  were  oflen  looked  over  to  catch  repofts 
of  my  movements  in  Europe,  by  means  of  ships  arnving 
from  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  was  apparent  enough ;  but 
I  scarce  knew  what  to  make  of  the  natural  and  simply  affeo- 
tjonate  manner  in  which  my  name  was  introduced.  It  might 
proceed  from  a  wish  to  gratify  Grac^  and  a  desire  to  let 
the  sister  know  all  that  she  herself  possessed  touching  the 
brother's  movements.  Then  Andrew  Drewett's  name  oc- 
curred very  frequently,  though  it  was  generally  in  conneo- 
tion  with  that  of  his  mother,  who  had  evidently  constituted 
herself  a  sort  of  regular  chaperone  for  Lucy,  more  espe- 
cially during  the  time  she  was  kept  out  of  the  gay  world  by 
her  mourning.  I  read  several  of  these  passages  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention,  in  order  to  detect  the  feeling  with 
which  they  had  been  written ;  but  the  most  practised  art 
could  not  have  more  successfully  concealed  any  secret  of 
this  sort,  than  Lucy's  nature.  This  oflen  proves  to  be  the 
case ;  the  just-minded  and  true  among  -men  daily  becoming 
the  profoundest  mysteries  to  a  vicious,  cunning,  deceptive 
and  selfish  world.  An  honest  man,  indeed,  is  ever  a  parodox 
to  all  but  those  who  see  things  with  his  own  eyes.  This  is 
the  reason  that  improper  motives  are  so  oflen  imputed  to 
the  simplest  and  seemingly  most  honest  deeds. 

The  result  was,  to  write,  entreating  Lucy  to  oome  to 
Clawbonny ;  first  taking  care  to  secure  her  father's  assent, 
to  aid  my  request.  This  was  done  in  a  way  not  to  awaken 
any  alarm,  and  yet  with  sufficient  strength  to  render  it  tole- 
rably certain  she  would  come.  On  deliberate  reflection,  and 
ader  seeing  my  sister  at  table,  where  she  ate  nothing  but  sf 
light  vegetable  diet,  and  passing  the  evening  with  her,  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  less  in  justice  to  the  invalid  or  her 
friend.  I  took  the  course  with  great  regret  on  several  ac- 
Vol.  II.  — 20 
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eountfl ;  and,  among  others,  from  a  reloctancc  to  appear  to 
draw  Lucy  away  from  the  society  of  my  rival,  into  my  own. 
Yet  what  right  had  I  to  call  myself  the  rival  or  competitor 
of  a  man  who  had  openly  professed  an  attachment,  where  I 
•had  never  breathed  a  syllable  myself  that  might  not  readily 
be  mistaken  for  the  language  of  that  friendship,  which  time, 
and  habit,  and  a  respect  for  each  other's  qualities,  so  easily 
awaken  among  the  youns  of  different  sexes  ?  I  had  been 
educated  almost  as  Lucy's  brother ;  and  why  should  she  not 
^el  towards  me  as  one? 

Neb  went  out  in  the  boat  as  soon  as  he  got  his  orders, 
and  the  Wallingfbrd  sailed  again  in  ballast  *  that  very  night. 
Bhe  did  not  remain  at  the  wharf  an  hour  afler  her  wheat 
was  out.  I  felt  easier  when  these  duties  were  discharged, 
fmd  was  belter  prepared  to  pass  the  night  in  peace.  Grace's 
manner  and  appearance,  too,  contributed  to  this  calm ;  for 
.sbe  seemed  to  revive,  and  to  experience  some  degree  of 
earthly  happiness,  in  having  her  brother  hear  her.  When 
Mr.  Hardinge  read  prayers  that  night,  she  came  to  the  chair 
where  I  stood,  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  knelt  at  my  side. 
J  was  touched  to  tears  by  this  act  of  affection,  which  spoke 
aa  much  of  the  tenderness  of  the  sainted  and  departed  spirit,  ' 
lingering  around  those  it  had  loved  on  earth,  as  of  the  afl^- 
tion  of  the  world.  I  folded  the  dear  girl  to  my  bosom,  as  I 
leA  her  at  the  dobr  of  her  own  room  that  tiight,  and  went  to 
my  own  pillow,  with  a  heavy  heart.  Seamen  pray  little ; 
less  than  they  ought^  amid  the  rude  scenes  of  their  hazardous 
lives.  Still,  I  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  lessons  of  child- 
hood, and  sometimes  I  practised  on  them.  That  night  I 
prayed  fervently,  beseeching  God  to  spare  my  sister,  if  in 
iiis  wisdom  it  were  meet ;  and  I  humbly  invoked  his  bless- 
ings on  the  excellent  divine,  and  on  Lucy,  by  name.  ^  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  it,  let  who  may  deride  the  act. 


\ 


s 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

**  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be  ;^ 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love,  \, 

By  givix^  love,  your -sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  boSi  eztermin*d." 

I  SAW  but  little  of  Grace,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
tfucceeding  day.  She  had  uniformly  breakfasted  in  her  own 
room,  of  late,  and,  in  the  short  visit  I  paid  her  there,  I  found 
her  composed,  with  an  appearance  of  renewed  strength  that 
encouraged  me  greatly,  as  to  the  future.  Mr.  Hardinge 
insisted  on  rendering  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  that 
morning,  and  I  let  the  good  divine  have  his  own  way; 
though,  had  he  asked  me  for  a  receipt  in  full,  I  wouk!  cheer- 
fully have  given  it  to  him,  without  examining  a  single  item. 
There  was  a  singular  peculiarity  about  Mr.  Hardinge.  No 
one  could  live  less  for  the  world  generally ;  no  one  was  less 
qualified  to  superintend  extensive  worldly  interests,  that 
xequired  care,  or  thought ;  and  no  one  would  have  been  a 
more  unsafe  executor  in  matters  that  were  intrk»te  or  in* 
▼oived :  still,  in  the  mere  business  of  accounts,  he  was  as 
methodical  and  exact,  as  the  most  faithful  banker.  Rigidly 
honest,  and  with  a  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
living  moreover  on  a  mere  pittance,  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  this  conscientious  divine  never  contracted  a  debl 
he  could  not  pay.  What  rendered  this  caution  mora  worthy 
of  remark,  was  the  fact  that  he  had  a  spendthrifl  son ;  but, 
even  Rupert  could  never  lure  him  into  any  weakness  of  this 
sort.  I  question  if  his  actual  cash  receipts,  independently 
of  the  profits  of  his  little  glebe,  exceeded  9d00  in  any  one 
year ;  yet,  he  and  his  children  were  ever  well-dwssed,  and 
I  knew  from  observation  that  his  table  was  always  suffi- 
ciently supplied.  He  got  a  few  presents  occasionally,  from 
his  parishioners,  it  is  true ;  but  they  did  not  amount  to  any 
sum  of  moment.  It  was  method,  and  a  determination  not 
^  antidpite.his  income,  that  placed  him,  so  mach  abo¥e  tno 


world,  while  he  had  a  family  to  support  i  whereas,  now  that 
Mrs.  Bradfbrt's  (brtune  was  in  the  possession  of  his  children, 
he  assured  me  he  felt  himself  quite  rich,  though  he  scrupu- 
lously refused  to  appropriate  one  dollar  of  the  handsome 
income  that  passed  through  his  hands  as  executor,  to  his 
own  uses.  It  was  all  Lucy's,  who  was  entitled  to  receive 
this  income  ev«n  in  her  mmority,  and  to  her  he  paid  every 
cent,  quarterly;  the  sister  (Providing  for  Rupert's  ample 

wants. 

Of  course,  I  found  everything  exact  to  a  farthing ;  thn 
necessary  papers  were  signed,  the  power  of  attorney  was 
cancelled)  and  I  entered  folly  into  the  possession  of  my  own. 
An  unexpected  rise  in  the  value  oC  flour  had  raised  my 
shore  receipts  that  year  to  the  handsome  sum  of  nine  thou* 
sand  dollars.  This  was  not  properly  income,  however,  but 
profits,  principally  obtained  through >the  labour  of  the  mill. 
by  putting  all  my  loose  cash  together,  I  found  I  could  com* 
mand  fully  830,000,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  ship^ 
This  sum  was  making  me  a  man  quite  at  my  ease,  and,  pro* 
perly  maoaged,  it  opened  a  way  to  wealth.  How  gladly 
would  I  have  given  every  oeot  of  it,  to  see  Grace  as  healthy 
and  happy  as  she  was  when  I  lefl  her  at  Mrs.  Bradfort's,  to 
sail  in  the  Crisis  I 

After  settling  the  figures,  Mr.  Hardinge  and  I  mouated 
our  horses,  and  rode  over  the  property  to  take  a  look  at  the 
state  of  the  farm.  Our  road  took  us  near  the  little  rectory 
and  the  glebe ;  and,  here,  the  simple-minded  divine  broko 
out  into  ecstasies  on  the  subject  of  the  beauties  of  his  own 
residence,  and  the  delight  with  which  he  should  now  rettlm 
to  hb  ancient  abode.  He  loved  Clawbonny  no  less  thaa 
formerly,  but  he  loved  the  rectory  more. 

'*  I  was  bom  in  that  humble,  snug,  quiet  okd  stone  col* 
tage,  Miles,"  he  sai^  "  and  there  I  lived  for  years  a  happy 
husband  and  father,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  a  faithfbl  shep* 
herd  of  my  little  flock.  St,  Michael's,  Clawbonny,  is  not 
Trinity,  New  York,  but  it  may  prove,  on  a  small  scale  as 
to  numbers,  as  fitting  a  nursery  of  saints.  What  humble 
and  devout  Christians  hatve  I  known  to  kneel  at  its  little 
altar.  Miles,  among  whom  your  mother,  and  your  venerabla 
old  grandiniotber,  were  two  of  the  best.  I  hope  the  day  la 
not  distant  wbea  I  shall  meet  there  another  Mrs.  Milea 
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WalUngfbrd,  Marry  young,  mj  boy;  early  marriages 
profe  happier  than  late,  where  there  are  the  meaiia  of  sub^ 
sisted^*' 

''You  would  not  have  roe  marry,  until  I  can  find  a 
woman  whom  I  shall  truly  love,  dear  sir  1'' 

'*  Heaven  forbid  1  I  would  rather  see  you  a  bachelor  to 
my  dying  day.  But  America  has  enough  females  that  a 
youth,  like  you,  could,  and  indeed  ought  io  love.  I  could 
direct  you  to  fiAy,  myself.'' 

"  Well,  sir,  your  recommendations  would  have  great 
weight  with  me.     I  wish  you  would  begin." 

"  That  I  will,  that  I  will,  if  you  wish  it,  my  dear  boy. 
Well,  there  is  a  Miss  Hervey,  Miss  Kate  Hervey,  in  town ; 
a  girl  of  excellent  qualities,  and  who  would  just  suit  yoo^ 
could  you  agree." 

"  I  recollect  the  young  lady ;  the  greatest  oiijection  I 
should  raise  to  her,  is  a  want  of  personal  attractions.  Of 
all  Mrs.  Bradfort's  acquaintances,  I  think  she  was  among 
the  very  plainest." 

**  What  is  beauty,  Miles  ?  In  marriage,  very  difierent  i;o- 
commendations  are  to  be  looked  for  by  the  husband." 

*'  Yet,  I  have  understood  you  practised  on  another  theory; 
Mrs.  Hardinge,  eveir  as  I  recollect  her,  was  very  hand- 


some." 


"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  answered  the  good  divine,  simply  | 
^  she  was  so ;  but  beauty  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  o6;>e- 
4ian.  If  you  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  Kate  Ifervey,  what 
do  you  say  to  Jane  Harwood— -there  is  a  prettty  girl  for 
you." 

"  A  pretty  girl,  sir,  but  not  for  me.  But,  in  naming  so 
many  young  ladies,  why  do  you  overlook  your  own  daugb* 
ter?" 

I  said  this  with  a  sort  of  desperate  resolution,  tempted  by 
the  opportunity,  and  the  direction  the  discourse  had  taken* 
When  it  was  uttered,  I  repented  of  my  temerity,  and  almost 
trembled  to  hear  the  answer. 

'*  Lucy !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hardinge,  turning  suddenly  to* 
wards  me,  and  looking  so  intently  and  earnestly  in  my  face, 
that  I  saw  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  then  struck  himt 
for  the  first  time.  *J  Sure  enough,  why  should  you  not 
marry  Lucy  1  There  is  not  a  particle  of  relationship  be* 
20* 
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Iween  yoa,  after  all,  thous^h  I  have  so  loag  ooDsideied  yon 
as  brother  and  sister.  I  wish  we  bad  thought  of  thts  earlier, 
Miles;  it  would  be  a  most  capital  conDection  —  though  I 
should  insist  on  your  quitting  the  sea.  Lucy  has  too  anec- 
tionate  a  heart,  to  be  always  in  distress  for  an  absent  hus- 
band. I  wonder  the  possibility  of  this  thing  did  not  strike 
me,  before  it  was  too  late ;  in  a  man  so  much  accustomed  to 
see  what  is  going  on  around  me,  to  overlook  this !" 

The  words  '*  too  late,"  sounded  to  me  like  the  doom  of 
fiOe ;  and  had  my  simple-minded  companion  but  the  tithe 
of  the  observation  which  he  so  much  vaunted,' he  must  have 
seen  my  agitation.  I  had  advanced  so  far,  however,  that  I 
determined  to  learn  the  worst,  whatever  pain  it  might  cost 


<'  I  suppose,  sir  the  very  circumstance  that  we  were 
brought  up  cogether  has  prevented  us  all  from  regarding  the 
thing  as  possible.  But,  why  *  too  )ate,'  my  excellent  guar- 
dian, if  ¥re  who  are  the  most  interested  in  the  thing  should 
happen  to  think  otherwise?" 

<'  Ceitakily  not  too  lale,  if  you  include  Lucy,  herself,  in 
your  conditions ;  bat  I  am  afraid,  Miles,  it  is  *  too  late*  for 
Locy.^ 

•  *^  Am  I  to  uaderstond,  then,  that  Miss  Hardinge  is  en* 
gaged  to  Mr.  Drewett  ?  Are  her  afl^tions  enlisted  in  his 
behyf?" 

**  Yoa  may  be  oertam  of  one  thing,  boy,  and  that  is,  if 
Lucy  be  engaged,  her  affections  are  enlisted  -~  so  conscien- 
tious a  young  woman  would  never  marry  without  giving 
her  heart  with  her  hand.  As  for  the  fact,  however,  I  know 
nothing,  except  by  infbrence.  I  do  suppose  a  mutual  attach- 
ment to  exist  between  her  and  Andrew  Drewett." 

**  Of  course  with  good  reason,  sir.  Lucy  is  not  a  coquette, 
or  a  ^irl  to  encourage  when  she  does  not  mean  to^ocept." 
.  ^*  That 's  all  I  know  of  the  matter.  Drewett  continues  to 
visit;  is  as  attentive  as  a  young  man  well  can  be,  where  a 
young  woman  is  as  scrupulous  as  is  Lucy  about  the  proper 
forms,  and  I  infer  they  understand  each  other.  I  have 
hooght  of  speaking  to  Lucy  on  the  subject,  but  I  do  not 
wiah  to  influence  her  judgment,  in  a  case  where  there  exists 
no  objeotion.  Drewett  is  every  way  a  suitable  match,  and 
liriab  things  to  take  their  own  course.    There  Is  one  IH 
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fliicmnsrtanoe,  however,  that  I  can  mentioa  to  you  as  a  sort 
of  BOD,  Miles,  and  which  i  consider  conclusive  as  to  the 
girPs  inclinations — I  have  remarked  that  she  refuses  all 
expedients  to  get  her  to  be  alone  with  Dfewett  —  refuses  to 
Biake  excursions  in  which  she  muiA  be  driven  in  his  curricle, 
or  to  go  anywhere  with  him,  even  tp  the  next  door.  So 
particular  is  she,  that  she  contrives  never  to  be  alone  with 
him,  even  in  his  many  visits  to  the  house." 

^  And  do  you  conskier  that  as  a  proof  of  attachment  f 
••—of  her  being  engaged  ?  Does  your  own  experience,  sir, 
confirm  such  a  notion  t" 

>*  What,  else  can  it  be,  if  it  be  not  a  conscbusness  of  a 
passion— -of  an  attachment  that  she  is  afraid  every  one  will 
seet  You  do  not  understand  the  selx,  I  perceive,  Miles,  or 
the  finesse  of  their  natures  would  be  more  apparent  to  you. 
As  for  my  experience,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
that,  as  I  and  my  dear  wife  were  thrown  together  very 
young,  all  alone,  in  her  mother's  country  house ;  and  the 
old  lady  being  bed-ridden,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the 
bashful  maiden  to  betray  this  consck)usnes8.  But^  if  I  un- 
derstand human  nature,  such  is  the  secret  of  Lucy's  feelings 
towards  Andrew  Orewett.  It  is  of  no  great  moment  to  you, 
Miles,  notwithstanding,  as  there  are  plenty  more  young  wo- 
men to  be  had  in  the  world." 

^  True,  sir ;  but  there  is  only  one  Lucy  Hardinge  !**  I 
lejoined  with  a  fervour  and  strengUi  of  utterance  that  be* 
tiayed  more  than  I  intended. 

My  late  guardian  actually  stopped  his  horse  this  time,  to 
look  at  me,  and  I  could  perceive  deep  concern  gathering 
around  his  usually  serene  and  placid  brow.  He  began  to 
peoetn^  my  feelings,  and  I  believe  they  caused  him  real 
grief. 

**  I  never  could  have  dreamed  of  this  I"  Mr.  Hardinge  at 
length  exclaimed:  '*Do  you  really  love  Lucy,  my  dear 
Miles  r 

<^  Better  than  I  do  my  own  life,  sir — I  almost  worship  the 
earth  she  treads  on  — Loye  her  with  my  whole  heart,  and 
have  loved,  I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  known,  ever  since  I 
was  sixteen— perhaps  I  had  better  say,  twelve  years  old  !" 
. .  The  truth  escaped  me,  as  the  torrent  of  the  Mississippi 
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breaks  through  the  levee,  and  a  passage  ooce  open  for  iti 
exit,  it  cleared  a  way  ibr  itself,  until  the  current  of  my  feel- 
ings lefl  no  doubt  of  its  direction.  I  believe  I  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  my  own  weakness,  for  I  caused  my  horse  to 
walk  forward,  Mr.  Hardinge  accompanying  the  movement, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  in  a  profound,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
a  painful  silence. 

"  This  has  taken  me  altogether  by  surprise.  Miles,"  my 
late  guardian  resumed;  << altogether  by  surprise.     What 
y  would  I  not  give  could  this  have  been  known  a  year  or  two 

since !     My  dear  boy,  I  feel  for  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  for  I  can  understand  what  it  must  be  to  love  a  girl 
like  Lucy,  without  hope.    Why  did  you  not  let  this  be 
^  known  sooner— -'or,  why  did  you  insist  on  going  to  sea, 

having  so  strong  a  motive  for  remaining  at  home  V^ 

**  I  was  too  young,  at  that  time,  sir,  to  act  on,  or  even  to 
understand  my  own  feelings.  On  my  return,  in  the  Crisis, 
I  found  Lucy  in  a  set  superior  to  that  in  which  I  was  bom 
and  educated,  and  it  would  have  been  a  poor  proof  of  my 
attachment  to  wish  to  bring  her  down  nearer  to  my  own 
level." 

*'  I  understand  you,  Miles,  and  can  appreciate  the  gene* 
rosity  of  your  conduct ;  though  I  am  afraid  it  would  have 
been  too  late  on  your  return  in  the  Crisis.  That  was  only 
a  twelveoMnth  since,  and,  then,  I  rather  think,  Andrew 
Drewett  bad  oflfered.  There  is  good  sense  in  your  foelinf 
on  the  subject  of  marriages  in  unequal  conditions  in  lifo,  for 
they  certainly  lead  to  many  h^rt-ibmings,  and  greatly 
lesdCKi  the  chances  of  happiness.  One  thing  is  certain ;  in 
all  such  cases,  if  the  inferior  cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
superior,  the  superior  must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  inferior. 
Man  and  wife  cannot  continue  to  occupy  difierent  social 
positions ;  and,  as  for  the  nonsense  that  is  uttered  on  such 
subjects,  by  visk>naries,  under  the  claim  of  its  being  com- 
mon  sense,  it  is  only  fit  for  pretending  theories,  and  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  rules  of  practice.  You 
were  right  ih  principle,  then,  Miles,  though  you  have  greatly 
<»xaggerated  the  fects  of  your  own  particular  case." 

*'  I  have  always  known,  sir,  and  have  ever  been  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  Hardinges  have  belonged  to  a  di&rent    ' 
o{  society,  from  that  filled  by  the  WtUlingfords/' 
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^  This  is  true,  but  in  part  only ;  and  by  no  means  true  to 
a  degree  that  ne^d  have  drawn  any  impassable  line  between 

,  you  and  Lucy.  You  forget  how  poor  we  then  were,  and 
how  substantial  a  benefit  the  care  of  Clawbonny  might  have 
been  to  my  .dear  girl.  Besides,  you  are  of  i^sputable  de« 
Boent  and  position,  if  not  precisely  of  the  gentry ;  and  this  ia 
not  a  country,  or  an  age,  to  carry  notions  of  such  a  nature 
beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  reason.  You  and  Lucy  were 
educated  on  the  same  level ;  and,  aAer  all,  that  is  the  great 

.  essential  for  the  marriage  connection." 

There  was  great  good  sense  in  what  Mr.  Hardinge  said ; 
and  I  began  to  see  that  pride,  and  not  humility,  might  have 

<  interfered  with  my  happiness.  As  I  firmly  believ^  it  was 
now  too  late,  however,  I  began  to  wish  the  subject  changed; 
for  I  felt  it  grating  on  some  of  my  most  sacred  feelings. 
With  a  view  to  divert  the  conversation  to  another  channel, 
therefore,  I   remarked  with  some  emphasis,  af^tiLg  an 

.indifl^rence  I  did  not  feel-~ 

*'What  cannot  be  cured,  must  be  endured,  sir;  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  find  a  sailor's  happiness  hereafler,  in 
loving  my  ship.  Besides,  were 'Andrew  Drewett  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  now  '  too  late,'  in  another  sense, 
since  it  would  never  do  for  the  man  who,  himself  at  his  ease 
in  the  way  of  money,  hesitated  about  offering  when  his  mis- 
tress was  poor,  to  prove  his  love,  by  proposing  to  Mrs. 
Bradfort's  heiress.  Still,  I  own  to  so  much  weakness  as  to 
wish  to  know,  before  we  close  th^  subject  for  ever,  why  Mr. 

,  Drewett  and  your  daughter  do  ^  marry,  if  they  are  en- 
:gaged  1  Perhaps  it  is  owing  only  to  Lucy's  mourning?" 
^<  I  have  myself  imputed  it  to  another  cause.  Rupert  is 
•  entirely  dependent  on  his  sister,  and  I  know  Lucy  so  iveil 
as  to  feel  certain —r  some  extraordinary  cause  not  inter- 
posing— that  she  wishes  to  bestow  half  her  cousin's  fortune 
on  her  brother.  This  cannot  be  done  until  she  is  of  age, 
and  she  wants  near  two  years  of  attaining  her  majority." 

I  made  no  answer ;  for  I  felt  how  likely  this  was  to  be 
true.  Lucy  was  not  a  girl  of  professions,  and  she  would  be 
very  apt  to  keep  a  resolution  of  this  nature,  a  secret  in  her 
own  breast,  until  ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.  No  more 
passed  between  Mr.  Hardinge  and  myself,  on  the  subject  of 
our  recent  conversation ;  though  I  could  see.  my  avowal  had 
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made  him  sad,  and.  that  it  induced  him  to  treat  me  witl 
more  afiection,  even,  than  had  been  his  practice.  Once  or 
twice,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  or  two,  I  overheard  him 
soliloquizing — a  habit  to  which  he  was  a  good  deal  addicted 
—  during  which  he  would  murmur,  "What  a  pity!"— 
"  How  muc*)!  to  be  regretted T — "I  would  rather  havte  him 
for  a  son  than  any  man  on  earth !"  and  other  similar  ex- 
pressions. Of  course,  these  involuntary  disclosures  did  not 
weaken  my  regard  for  my  late  guardian. 

About  noon,  the  Grace  &  Lucy  came  in,  and  Neb  re-  ^ 
ported  that  Dr.  Bard  was  not  at  home.  He  had  led  my 
letter,  however,  and  it  would  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. He  told  roe  also  that  the  wind  had  been  favourable  oo 
the  .iver,  and  that  the  WaUingford  must  reach  town  thiit 
day. 

Nothing  further  occuried,  worthy  of  notice.  I  passed  the 
aileinoon  with  Graoe^  in  the  little  room;  and  we  conversed 
much  of  the  past,  of  our  parents  in  particular,  without  ad« 
verttng,  however,  to  het  situation,  any  further  than  to  apprise 
her  of  what  I  bad  done.  I  thought  she  was  not  sorry  to 
learn  I  had  sent  for  Lucy,  now  that  I  was  with  her,  and  it 
was  no  longer  possible  her  illness  could  be  concealed.  As 
for  the  'physicians,  when  they  were  mentioned,  I  could  see 
a  look  of  tender  concern  in  Grace's  eyes,  as  if  she  regretlod 
that  I  still  clung  to  the  delusion  of  hoping  to  see  her  health 
restored.  Notwithstanding  these  little  drawbacks,  we  passed 
a  sweet  eventide  together.  For  more  than  an  hour,  Grace 
lay  on  my  bosom,  occasionally  patting  her  hand  on  my 
cheeks,  ad  ihe  child  caresses  its  mother.  This  was  an  old 
halHt  of  hers,  and  it  was  one  I  was  equally  delighted  and 
pained  to  have  her  resume,  now  we  were  of  the  age  and  * 
stature  of  man  and  woman. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday^  and  Grace  insisted  on  mj 
driving  her  to  church.  This  was  done,  accordingly,  in  a 
very  old-fashioned,  but  very  easy  Boston  chaise,  that  had 
belonged  to  my  mother,  and  with  very  careful  driving* 
The  congregation,  like  the  church-edifice  of  St.  Michael's, 
was  very  small,  being  confined,  with  some  twenty  or  thirty 
exceptions,  to  the  family  and  dependants  of  Clawiwnny; 
Mr.  Hardinge's  little  flock  was  hedged  in  by  other  denom^ 
filUiODfl  on  every  side,  and  it  was  aot  an  easy  .matter  to 
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brmk  through  the  barriers  that  surrouDded  it.  Thea  he 
was  not  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  contenting 
himaeir  with  aiding  in  the  spiritual  advancement  of  those 
whom  Providence  had  consigned  to  his  care.  On  the  prt^- 
sent  occasion,  however,  the  little  building  was  full,  and  that 
was  as  much  as  could  have  happened  had  it  been  as  lar^^e 
as  St.  .Peter's  itself.  THfe  prayers  were  devoutly  and  fer- 
vently read,  and  the  sermon  was  plain  and  filled  with 
piety.  , 

My  sister  professed  herself  in  no  manner  wearied  with 
the  exertion.  We  dined  with  Mr.  Hardinge,  at  the  Rectory, 
which  was  quite  near  the  church ;  and  the  irreverent,  bust- 
ness-like,  make-weight  sort  of  look,  of  going  in  to  one  ser« 
vice  almost  as  soon  as  the  other  was  ended,  as  if  to  score 
off  so  much  preaching  and  praying  as  available  at  the  least 
trouble,  being  avoided,  by  having  the  evening  service  com- 
mence late,  she  was  enisled  to  remain  until  the  close  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Hardinge  rarely  preached  but  once  of  a  Sunday. 
He  considered  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  offices  of  the 
church,  as  the  proper  duties  of  the  day,  and  regarded  his 
own  wisdom  as  a  matter  of  seconckrv  importance.  But 
one  sermon  cost  him  as  much  labour,  and  study,  and 
anxiety,  as  most  clergymen's  two.  His  preaching,  also,  had 
the  high  qualification  of  being  addressed  to  the  a^ntions  of 
his  flock,  and  not  to  its  fears  and  interests.  He  constantly 
reminded  us  of  God's  love,  and  of  the  beauty  of  holiness ; 
while  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  him  allude  half  a 
dozeif  times  in  his  life  to  the  terrors  of  judgment  and  pun- 
ishment, except  as  they  were  connected  with  that  disap- 
pointed love.  I  suppose  there  are  spirits  that  require  these 
allusions,  and  the  temptations  of  future  happiniess,  to  incite 
their  feelings ;  but  I  like  the  preacher  who  is  a  Chnstian 
because  he  feels  himself  drawn  to  holiness,  by  a  power  that 
is  of  itself  holy ;  and  not  those  who  appeal  to  their  people, 
as  if  heaven  and  hell  were  a  mere  matter  of  preference  and 
avoidance,  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  I  c^mnot  bettev 
characterize  Mr.  Hardinge's  preaching,  than  by  saying, 
that  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  lefi  his  church  with  a 
sense  of  fear  towards  the  Creator ;  though  I  have  oflen  been 
impressed  with  a  love  that  was  as  profound  as  the  adoratioo 
hat  had  been  awakened* 


,■> 
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Another  calm  and  comparatively  happy  evening  was 
(Missed,  during  which  I  conversed  freely  with  Grace  of  my  ' 
own  intentions,  endeavouring  to  revive  in  her  an  interest  in 
life,  by  renewing  old  impressions,  and  making  her  partici- 
pate in  my  feelings.  Had  I  been  with  her  from  the  hour 
spring  opened,  with  its  renewal  of  vegetation,  and  ail  the 
joys  it  confers  on  the  innocent'^and  happy,  I  have  often 
thought  since,  I  might  have  succeeded.  As  it  was,  she  list- 
ened with  attention,  and  apparently  with  pleasure,  for  she 
saw  it  served  to  relieve  my  mind.  We  did  not  separate 
until  I  insisted  Grace  should  retire,  and  Chioe  had  made 
more  than  one  remonstrance  about  her  young  mistress's 
exceeding  the  usual  time>  On  leaving  my  sister's  cham- 
ber, the  negress  followed  me  with  a  light,  lest  I  should 
fall,  among  the  intricate  turnings,  and  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  old  butkling. 

'*  WeR,  Chloe,"  I  said,  as  we  proceeded  together,  **  how 
do  you  find  Neb  1  Does  he  improve  by  this  running  about 
on  the  ocean— -especially  do  you  think  he  is  tanned  ?" 

"De/eMerr 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  fellow^  sure  enough,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
Chloe,  a  very  capital  fellow,  too.  If  it  can  {be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  him  in  your  favour  to  know  the  truth,  I  will  just 
say  a  more  useful  seaman  does  not  sail  the  ocean  than  Neb, 
and  that  I  consider  him  as  of  much  importance  as  the  main- 
roast  V 

«<  What  be  dat^  Masser  Mile  V 

*^  I  see  nothing,  Chloe — there  are  no  spooks  at  ClaVbon* 
ny,  you  know." 

"  No,  sah !  What  b'e  t'ing  Neb  like,  de/cWer?" 

'*0h !  I  a£k  your  pardon — the  main-mast,  you  mean.  It 
is  the  most  important  spar  in  the  ship,  and  I  meant  that 
Neb  was  as  useful  as  that  mast.  In  battle,  too.  Neb  is  as 
brave  as  a  lion." 

Here  Chloe  could  stand  it  no  longer^  she  fairly  laughed 
outright,  in,  pure,  natural  admiration  of  her  suitor's  quali- 
ties. When  this  was  performed,  she  ejaculated  once  more 
•*  Do  feller  /"  —  dropped  a  curtesy,  said  **  Good  night, 
Masser  Mile,"  and  left  me  at  my  own  door.  Alas !  alasl-^ 
Among  the  improvements  of  this  age,  we  have  entirely  lost 
the  br^  of  the  careless,  good-nalured,  aflkstiooate,  fiuthfbl, 
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hard-working,  and  yet  happy  blacks,  of  whom  more  or  less 
were  to  be  found  in  every  respectable  and  long-established 
i^unily  of  the  State,  forty  years  ago. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  great  anxiety  to  me.  I  rose 
early,  and  the  first  thing  was  to  ascertain  the  direction  of « 
the  wind.  In  midsummer  this  was  apt  to  be  southerly,  and 
so  it  proved  on  that  occasion.  Neb  was  sent  to  the  point, 
as  a  look-out ;  he  returned  about  ten,  and  reported  a  fleet  of 
sloops,  in  sight.  These  vessels  were  still  a  long  distance 
down  the  river,  but  they  were  advancing  at  a  tolerable  rale. 
Whether  the  Wallingford  were  among  them,  or  not,  was 
more  than  could  yet  be  told.  I  sent  him  back  to  his  stiu 
tion,  as  soon  as  be  had  eaten ;  and  unable  to  remain  quiet 
in  the  house,  myself,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  out  into 
the  fields.  Here,  as  usual,  I  experienced  the  happidess  of 
looking  at  objects  my  ancestors  loved  to  regard,  and  which 
always  have  had  a  strong  and  near  interest  with  me. 

Perhaps  no  country  that  ever  yet  existed  has  been  so  lit- 
tle understood,  or  so  much  misrepresented,  as  this  America 
of  ours.  It  is  as  little  understood,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
saying,  at  home  as  it  is  abroad,  and  almost  as  much  mis- 
represented. Certainly  its  possessors  are  a  good  deal  ad- 
dicted to  valuing  themselves  6n  distinctive  advantages  thdt, 
in  reality,  they  do  not  enjoy,  while  their  enemies  declaim 
about  vices  and  evils  from  which  they  are  comparatively 
free.  Facts  are  made  to  suit  theories,  and  thus  it  is  that 
we  see  well-intentioned,  and  otherwise  respectable  writers, 
constantly  running  into  extravagances,  in  order  to  adapt  the 
circumstances  to  the  supposed  logical  or  moral  inference. 
This  reasoning  backwards,  has  caused  Alison,  with  all  his 
knowledge  and  fair-mindedness,  to  fall  into  several  egregious 
errors,  as  I  have  discovered  while  recently  reading  his 
great  work  on  £urope.  He  says  we  are  a  migratory  race, 
and  that  we  do  not  love  the  sticks  and  stones  that  surround 
us,  but  quit  the  paternal  roof  without  regret,  and  consider 
the  play-grounds  of  infancy  as  only  so  much  land  fbr  the 
market.  He  also  hazards  the  assertion,  that  there  is  not 
such  a  thing  as  a  literal  farmer, — that  is  a  tenant,  who 
fofnm  his  ladd  from  a  landlord — ^in  all  Anierica.  Now,  as 
a  rule,  and  comparing  the  habits  of  America  with  those  of 
older  countries,  in  which  land  is  not  so  abundant,  this  may 
Vol.  II.  —  21 
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be  true;  but  as  literal  fact,  nothing  can  be  less  so.  Foar- 
fiflbs  of  the  iDhabited  portion  of  the  American  territory,  has 
a  civilized  existence  of  half  a  century's  duration ;  and  there 
has  not  been  time  to  create  the  long-lived  attachments 
named,  more  especially  in  the  regions  that  are  undergoing 
the  moral  fusion  that  is  always  an  attendant  of  a  new  set- 
tlement. That  thousands  of  heartless  speculators  exist 
among  us,  who  do  regard  everything,  even  to  the  graves  of 
their  fathers,  as  only  so  much  improvable  property,  is  as 
undeniable  as  the  fact  that  they  are  odious  to  all  men  of 
any  moral  feeling;  but  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are 

.  to  be  found  in  the  country,  who  do  reverence  their  family 
possessiotts  from  a  sentiment  that  is  creditable  to  human 
nature.  I  will  not  mention  Clawbonny,  and  its  history,  lest 
I  might  be  suspected  of  being  partial ;  but  it  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  point  out  a  hundred  families,  embracing  all  classes, 
from  the  great  proprietor  to  the  plain  yeoman,  who  own  and 
reside  on  the  estates  of  those  who  fiial  received  them  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  and  this  afler  one  or  two  centuries  of 
possession.  What  will  Mr.  Alison  say,  for  instance,  of 
the  Manor  of  Rensselear?  A  manor,  in  the  legal  sense, 
it  is  no  longer,  certainly,  the  new  institutions  destroy- 
ing all  the  feudal  tenures ;  but,  as  mere  property,  the  late 
Patroon  transmitted  it  as  regularly  to  his  posterity,  as  any 
estate  was  ever  transmitted  in  Europe.  This  extensive 
manor  lias  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  a  state  about  as  large 
and  aboot  as  populous  as  Scotland,  and  it  embraces  no  less 
than  three  cities  in  its  bosom,  though  their  sites  are  not 
included  in  its  ownership,  having  been  exempted  by  earlier 
grants.  Tt  is  of  more  than  two  centuries'  existence,  and  it 
extends  eight-and-fotty  miles  east  and  west,  and  half  that 
distance,  north  and  south*  Nearly  all  this  va^t  property  is 
held,  at  this  hour,  of  the  Van  Rehsselears,  as  landlords,  and 
is  farmed  by  their  tenants,  there  being  several  thousands  of 
the  latter.  The  same  is  true,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  Liv- 
ingstodt  the  Van  Cortlandt,  the  Philipse,  the  Nicoll,  and 
varibua. cither  old  New  York  estates,  though  several  were 
lost  1^  attainder  in  the  revolution.  I  explain  these  things, 
lest  tay  European  who  may  happen  to  read  this  book, 

'  should  n^rd  it  as^6tion;^r,  allowing  for  trifling  difier* 
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ences,  a  hundred  Clawbonnys  are  to  be  fouod  on  the  two 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  at  this  very  hour.* 

But,  to  return  to  the  narrative. 

My  curiosity  increased  so  much,  as  the  day  advanced, 
that  I  rode  towards  the  point  to  Hook  for  the  sloop.  There 
she  was,  sure  enough;  and  there  was  Neb,  too,  gal- 
loping a  young  horse,  bare-back>  to  the  house,  with  the 
news.  I  met  him  with  an  order  to  proceed  to  the  wharf 
with  the  chaise,  while  I  dashed  on,  in  the  same  direction 
myself,  almost  devoured  with  an  impatience  to  learn  the 
success  of  my  different  missions  as  I  galloped  along.  I 
could  see  the  upper  part  of  the  Wallingford^s  sails,  gliding 
through  the  leaves  that  fringed  the  bank,  and  it  was  appa- 
rent that  she  and  I  would  reach  the  wharf  almost  at  the 
same  instant.  Notwithstanding  all  my  anxiety,  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  vessel's  deck. 

I  did  not  quit  the  Saddle  until  the  planks  of  the  wharf 
were  under  the  horse's  hoofs.  Then  I  got  a  view  of  the 
sloop's  decks,  for  the  first  time.  A  respectable-looking,  tall, 
slender,  middle-^ged  man,  with  a  bright  dark  eye,  was  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  I  bowed  to  him,  inferring  at  once  that 
he  was  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  sent 
the  message.  In  cfl[ect,  it  was  Post,  the  second  named  on 
my  list,  the  first  not  being  able  to  come.  He  returned  my 
bow,  but,  before  I  could  alight  and  go  on  board  to  receive 
him.  Marble's  head  rose  from  the  cabin,  and  my  mate 
sprang  ashore,  and.  shook  roe  cordially  by  the  hand. 

''  Here  I  am,  Miles,  my  boy,"  cried  Marble,  whom,  off 

'  '  ■  ■       '  ■  III  ■ 

*  Eyea  the  American  may  learn  the  f4^owinff  &ot8  with  some 
sorprise.  It  is  now  about  five-and-twenty  years  since  the  writer,  as 
tenant  by  the  courtesy,  came  into  possession  of  two  farms,  Ijthg 
within  twenty-three  miles  of  New  York,  in  each  of  which  there  haid 
been  three  generations  of  tenants,  and  as  naajr  of  landlords,  vnihout 
a  icrapofa  pen  having  patted  hetvoeen  tktfahun^  so  far  as  the  writer 
could  ever  discover,  receipts  for  rent  ezaepted  \  He  also  stands  in 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  another  farm,  in  the  same  county,  on 
which  a  lease  for  ninety  years  is  at  this  moment  running,  one  of  the 
covenants  of  which  prescribes  that  the  tenant  shall  **fir6qiient  divine 
service  according  to  the  Ckmrsk  tfEngl^nd^  when  opportaakf  offers.** 
What  an  evidence  of  the  nature  of  me  tyranny  from  whieh  oar  an- 
cestors escaped,  more  especially  when  it  is  seen  that  the  tenant  wis 
obliged  to  submit  to  thb  severe  exaction,  in  considenitioa  of  a  rent 
that  is  merely  nominatt 
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duty,  I  had  earnestly  begged  to  treat  me  with  his  old  free- 
dom, and  who  took  me  at  my  word  — -^^  Here  I  am.  Miles, 
my  boy,  and  *  farther  from  salt-water  than  I  have  been  in 
five-and-twcnty  years.  So  this  is  the  famous  Clawbonny ! 
I  cannot  say  much  for  the  port,  which  is  somewhat  crowded 
while  it  contains  but  one  craft ;  though  the  river  outside  is 
pretty  well,  as  rivers  go.  D'ye  know,  lad,  that  I  've  been 
m  a  fever,  all  the  way  up,  lest  we  should  get  ashoi^,  on  one 
side  or  the  other?  your  having  land  on  both  tacks  at  once 
is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  This  coming  up  to  Claw- 
bonny has  put  me  in  mind  of  running  them  straits,  though 
we  have  had  rather  better  weather  this  passage,  and  a 
clearer  horizon.  What  d'ye  call  that  afiair  up  against  the 
hill-side,  yonder,  with  the  jig-a-merree,  that  is  turning  in 
.  the  water  ?" 

'^  That 's  a  mill,  my  friend ;  and  tl^  jig-a-merree  is  the 
very'  wheel  on  which  you  have  heard  me  say  my  father  was 
crushed." 

Marble  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  wheel,  squeezed  my 
hand,  as  if  to  express  sorrow  for  having  reminded  me  of  so 
painful  an  event,  and  then  I  heard  him  murmuring  to  him- 
self—-^<  Well,  /  never  had  a  father  to  lose.  No  bloody  mill 
could  do  me  that  injury." 

*<  That  gentleman  on  the  quarter-deck,"  I  remarked,  "  is 
a  physician  for  whom  I  sent  to  town,  I  suppose." 

^<  Ay,  ay — he 's  some  such  matter,  I  do  suppose ;  though 
I  've  been  generalizing  so  much  about  this  here  river,  and 
the  manner  of  toiling  a  crafl  of  that  rig,  I  've  had  little  to 
say  to  him.  I  'm  always  a  better  friend  to  the  cook  than  to 
the  surgeon.  But,  Miles,  my  lad,  there 's  a  rare  'un,  in  the 
ship's  afler-cabin,  I  can  tell  you  1" 

'*  That  must  be  Lucy  1"  —  and  I  did  not  stop  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  the  -etrange  gentleman,  but  almost  leaped 
into  the  vessel's  cabin. 

There  was  Lucy,  sure  enough,  attended  by  a  respectable- 
looking  elderly  black  female,  one  of  the  half-dozen  slaves 
that  had  become  her's  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bradfort.  Nei- 
ther spoke,  but  we  shook  hands  with  frankness ;  and  I  ua 
-dersto<)d  by  the  anxious  expression  of  my  companion's  eye 
all  she  wished  to  know. 

*'  I  really  think  she  seems  better,  and  certainly  she  is  fii 
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mpre  cbeerfuU  within  this  last  day  or  two,"  I  answered  to 
the  appeal.    '^  Yesterday  she  was  twice  at  church,  and  tiiis : 
morning,  for  a  novelty,  she  breakfasted  with  me." 

**  Grod  be  praised  1''  Lucy  ezdaimed,  with  fervour.  Then 
she  sat  down  and  relieved  her  feelings  in  tears.  I  told  her 
to  expect  me  again,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  joined  the  physi- 
cian, who,  by  this  time,  was  apprised  of  my  presence.  The 
calm,  considerate  manner  of  Post,  gave  me  a  confidence  I 
had  not  felt  for  some  days ;  and  I  really  began  to  hope  it 
might  still  be  within  the  power  of  his  art  to  save  the  sister  (, 
so  dearly  loved. 

Our  dispositions  for  quitting  the  sloop  were  soon  made* 
and  we  ascended  the  hill  together,  Lucy  leaning  on,  my  arm* 
On  its  summit  was  the  chaise,  into  which  the  Doctor  aad 
Marble  were  persuaded  to  enter,  Lucy  preferring  to  walk. 
The  negress  was  to  proceed  in  the  vehicle  that  had  beea. 
sent  for  the  luggage,  and  Lucy  and  I  set  out,  arm  and  arm, 
to  walk  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  company,  and  that  too 
without  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  Such  an  occurrence, 
under  any  other  circumstances  than  those  in  which  we  were 
both  placed,  would  have  made  me  one  of  the  hapfnest  men. 
on  earth ;  but,  in  the  actual  situation  in  which  I  found  my- 
self^ it  rendered  me  silent  and  uncomfortable.  Not  so  with 
Lucy ;  ever  natural,  and  keeping  truth  incessantly  before 
her  eyes,  the  dear  girl  took  my  arm  without  the  least  cm*, 
barrassment,  and  showed  no  sign  of  impatience,  or  of  doubts 
She  was  sad,  but  full  of  a  gentle  confidence  in  her  own  sin- 
cerity and  motives. 

*'  This  is  dear  Clawbonny,  again  1"  she  exclaimed,  afler 
we  had  walked  in  silence  a  short  dbtance.  **  How  b^utiful 
are  the^fields,  how  fresh  the  woods,  how  sweet  the  flowers  I 
Oh !  Miles,  a  day  in  such  a  spot  as  this,  is  worth  a  year  in 
town  I" 

"  Why,  then,  do  you,  who  have  now  so  much  at  your 
command,  pass  mo(e  than  half  your  time  between  the  heated, 
bricks  of  Wall  Street,  when  you  know-how  happy  we  should 
all  be  to  see  you,  here,  among  us,  again  1" 

*^  I  have  not  been  certain  of  this ;  that  has  been  the  sole 
reason  of  my  absence.     Had  I  known  I  should  be  welcome, 
nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  su^r  Grace  to  pass  the 
last  six  sad,  sad,  months  by  herself." 
21  ♦ 
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**  Koc^n^tlmt  yod  should  be  welcome  I  Surely  yoa  hare 
not  supposed,  Lucy,  th^t  /can  ever  regard  you  as  ao3rthiiig 
bat  welcome,  here  ?^ 

**  I  had  no  allusion  to  J|«i«—  thought  not  of  you,  Miles,  at 
tlP— -"answered  Lucy,  ^Hlb  the  quiet  manner  of  one  who 
fell  she  was  thinking,  acting,  and  speakiog  no  nfiore  than 
wbet  was  perfectly  right— ^**  My  miml  was  dwelling  alto^ 
getber  on  Grace.** 

**  Is  it  possible  you  could  doubt  of  Orace^s  willingness  to 
see  you,  at  all  tim^  and  in  all  places^  Lucy  !** 
*  **  I  have  doubted  it — have  thought  I  was  acting  prudently 
and  welly  hi  staying  away,  just  af  this  time,  thoc^  I  now 
begll  to  fear  Ike  decision  has  been  hasty  and  unwise.** 

^  Maj^  I  ask  why  Lucy  Hardinge  has  come  to  so  singular 
aed  violent  an  opinion,  as  connected  with  her  bosom  fnend, 
aiM  almost  sister,  Grace  Wallingford  ?" 

**  That  alvio$t  tw§er !  Oh !  Miles,  what  is  there  I  possess 
which  I  would  ridt  give,  that  there  might  be  perfect  confi- 
denee,  again,  between  you  and  me,  on  this  subject ;  such 
ooofidence  as  existed  wheto  we  were  boy  and  girl— ^children, 
I  might  say.** 

'  **  And  what  prevents  it?  Certain  I  am  the  alibbation  does 
not,  cannot  come  from  me.  You  have  only  to  speak,  Lucy, 
to  have  an  attentive  listener ;  to  ask,  to  receive  the  truest 
answers.  What  can,  then,  prevent  the  confidence  you 
wish  r 

••There  is  one  obstacle — surely.  Miles,  you  can  readily 
imaffine  what  I  mean  1'* 

•  Can  it  be  possible  Lucy  is  alluding  to  Andrew  Drewett  !* 
--•I  thought  to  niyself.  *  Has  dhe  discovered' my  attachment, 
and  does  she,  will  she,  can  she  regret  her  own  engagement  f 
A  l6ver  who  thought  thus,  Would  not  be  tfpt  to  leave  the 
question  long  in  doubt. 

«  Deal  plainly  with' me,  X  irtfplore  df  you,  Lucy,**  I  said, 
■oleMnly.  •«  One  wowl  uttered  with  your  old  sincerity  and 
fhinkness  may  close  a  chasm  that  has  now  been  widening 
between  us  for  the  last  y^f^or  tWb.  What  is  the  obstacle 
yon  msttn?" 

••  I  have  seen-  «Afd  felt  tR^  alienation  to  whldh  yon  allude, 

re^as' sensibly  as  you  can' have  done  so  yourself,  RGles,^ 
dear  girl  answered  in  tten*  natural;  Aip!p»taBJit!St^  •'and 
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I  will  trast  all  to  your  generosity.     Need  I  say  more,  to 
explain  what  I  mean,  than  mention  the  name  of  Rupert  ?'' 

**What  of  him,  Lucy?  —  be  explicit;  vague  allusions 
may  be  worse  than  nothing.*^ 

Lucy's  little  hand  was  on  my  arm,  and  she  had  drawn 
its  glove  on  account  of  the  heat.  I  ielt  it  press  me,  almost 
convulsively,  as  she  added  —  ''I  do,  I  must  think  you  have 
too  much  afiection  and  gratitude  for  my  dear  fafher,  too 
much  regard  for  me,  ever  to  forget  that  you  and  Rupert 
once  lived  together  as  brothers  !", 

"  Grace  has  my  promise  already,  on  that  subject.  I  shall 
never  take  the  world's  course  with  Rupert,  in  this  affair." 

I  heard  Lucy's  involuntary  sob,  as  if  she  gasped  for 
breath ;  and,  turning,  I  saw  her  sweet  eyes  bent  on  my  face 
with  an  expression  of  thankfulness  that  could  not  be  mis* 
taken. 

"  I  would  have  given  the  same  pledge  to  you,  Lucy,  and 
purely  on  your  own  account.  It  would  be  too  much  to  cause 
you  to  OKxirn  for  your  brother's " 

I  did  not  name  the  ofl^nce,  lest  my  feelings  should  tempt 
me  to  use  too  strong  a  term. 

"  This  is  ail  I  ask — all  I  desire.  Miles ;  bless  you — blesa 
you !  for  having  so  freely  given  me  this  assurance.  Now 
my  heart  is  relieved  from  this  burthen,  I  am  ready  to  spealc 
frankly  to  you ;  still,  had  I  seen  Grace " 

"  Have  no  scruples  on  account  of  your  regard  for  wo- 
manly foeling — I  know  everything,  and  shall  not  attempt  to 
conceal  from  you,  that  disappointed  love  Tor  Rupert  haa 
brought  my  sister  to  the  state  she  is  in.  This  might  not 
have  happened,  had  either  of  us  been  with  her ;  but,  buried 
as  she  has  been  alone  in  this  place,  her  wounded  sensibili- 
ties have  proved  too  strong  for  a  frame  that  is  so  delicate.'* 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  after  I  ended. 

"  I  have  long  feared  that  some  such  calamity  would  be- 
fall us,"  Lucy  answered,  in  a  low,  measured  tone.  "  I  think 
you  do  not  understand  Grace  as  well  as  I  do.  Miles.  Her 
mind  and  feelings  have  a  stronger  influence  than  common 
over  her  body ;  and  I  fear  no  society  of  ours,  or  of  others, 
could  have  saved  her  this  trial.  Still,  we  must  not  despair 
It  is  a  ^al — that  is  just  the  word ;  and  by  me^s  of  tender- 
ness, the  most  sedulous  care,  good  advice,  and  all  that  we 
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two  can  do  to  aid,  there  must  yet  be  hope.  Now  there  is  a 
skilful  physician  here,  be  must  be  dealt  fairly  by*  and  should 
know  the  whole.** 

<'  I  intended  to  consult  you  on  this  subject— one  has  such 
a  reluctance  to  expose  Grace's  most  sacred  feelings  !'* 

''  Surely  it  need  not  go  quite  as  far  as  that,'*  returned 
Lucy,  with  sensitive  quickness ,  ''  something — muck — must 
be  le(l  to  conjecture ;  but  Dr.  Post  must  know  that  the  mmd 
.  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil ;  though  I  fear  that  young  ladies 
can  seldom  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  complaint,  without 
having  it  attributed  to  a  weakness  of  this  nature." 

"  That  proceeds  from  the  certainty  that  your  sex  has  so 
much  heart,  Lucy  ;  your  very  existence  being  bound  up  in 
others.** 

"  Grace  is  one  of  peculiar  strength  of  aficctions — but. 
Miles,  we  will  talk  no  further  of  this  at  present.  I  scarce 
know  how  to  speak  of  my  brother's  afiairs,and  you  must 
give  me  time  to  reflect.  Now  we  are  at  Clawbonny  again, 
we  cannot  long  continue  strangers  to  each  other." 

This  was  said  so  sweetly,  1  could  have  knelt  and  kissed 
her  shoe-ties ;  and  yet  so  simply,  as  not  to  induce  misinter* 
pretation.  It  served  to  change  the  discourse,  however,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  way  we  talked  of  the  past.  Lucy  spoke 
of  her  cousin's  death,  relating  various  little  incidents  to  show 
how  much  Mrs^  Bradfbrt  was  attached  to  her,  and  how  good 
a  woman  she  was ;  but  not  a  syllable  was  said  of  the  will. 
I  was  required,  in  my  turn,  to  finish  the  narrative  of  my 
last  voyage,  which  had  not  been  completed  at  the  theatre. 
When  Lucy  learned  that  the  rough  seaman  who  had  come 
in  the  sloc^  was  Marble,  she  manifested  great  interest  in 
him,  declaring,  had  she  known  it  during  the  passage,  that 
she  would  have  introduced  herself.  All  this  time,  Kupert's 
name  was  not  mentioned  between  us ;  and  I  reached  the 
house,  feeling  that  something  like  the  interest  I  had  formerly 
possessed  there,  had  been  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  my 
companion.  She  was,  at  least,  firmly  and  confidingly  my 
friend. 

Chloe  met  Lucy  at  the  door  with  a  nr)essage — Miss  Grace 
wanted  to  see  Miss  Lucy,  alone.  I  dreaded  this  interview, 
and  looked  forward  to  being  present  at  it ;  but  Lucy  begged 
me  to  confide  in  her,  and  I  lelt  bound  to  comply.  ,  White 
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ihe  dear  girl  was  gone  to  my  sister's  room,  I  sousht  the 
physiciaDy  with  whom  I  had  a  brief  but  explicit  coDtereoce. 
I  told  this  gentleman  how  much  Grace  had  been  alone,  per- 
mitting sorrow  to  wear  upon  her  frame,  and  gave  him  to  _ 
understand  that  the  seat  of  my  sister's  malady  was  mental  ^ 
sufiering.  Post  was^a  cool,  discriminating  man,  and  he 
ventur^  no  remark  until  he  had  seen  his  patient ;  though  I 
could  perceive,  by  the  keen  manner  in  which  his  piercing 
eye  was  fixed  on  mine,  that  all  I  said  was  fully  notecL 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  Lucy  reappeared.  It 
was  obvious  at  a  glance  that  she  had  been  dreadfully  agi- 
tated, and  cruelly  surprised  at  the  condition  in  which  she, 
had  foujdd  Grace.  It  was  not  that  disease,  in  any  of  its 
known  forms,  was  so  very  apparent ;  but  that  my  sister 
resembled  already  a  being  of  another  world,  in  the  beaming 
of  her  countenance — in  die  bright,  unearthly  expression  of 
her  eyes — and  in  the  slightness  and  delicacy  of  the  hold  she 
seemed,  generally,  to  have  on  life.  Grace  had  always 
something  of  this  about  her — much^  I  might  better  have  said ; 
but  it  now  appeared  to  be  lefl  nearly  alone,  as  her  thoughts 
and  strength  gradually  receded  from  the  means  of  exist* 
ence. 

The  physician  returned  with  Lacy  to  my  sister's  room, 
where  he  passed  more  than  an  hour ;  as  long  a  time,  indeed, 
he  aflerwards  told  me  himself,  as  he  thought  could  be  done 
without  fatiguing  his  patient.  *  The  advice  he  gave  me  was 
cautious  and  discreet.  Certain  tonics  were  prescribed  ;  we 
were  told  to  endeavour  to  divert  the  mind  of  our  precious 
charge  from  her  sources  of  uneasiness,  by  gentle  means  and 
prudent  expedients.  Chanse  of  scene  was  advised  also, 
could  it  be  done  without  producing  too  much  fatigue.  I  sug» 
^ted  the  Wallingford,  as  soon  as  this  project  was  men- 
tioned. She  was  a  small  sloop,  it  is  true,  but  had  two  very 
comfortable  cabins ;  my  father  having  had  one  of  them 
constructed  especially  in  reference  to  my  mother's  occasional 
visits  to  town.  The  vessel  did  little,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  besides  transporting  flour  to  market,  and  bringing  back 
wheat.  In  the  autumn,  she  carried  wood,  and  the  products 
of  the  neighboumood.  A  holiday  might  be  granted  her,  and 
BO  harm  come  of  it.    Dr.  Post  approved  the  idea,  saying 


firankly  there  was  no  ohjeotioD  bnt  the  expense;  ifl  could 
bear  that,  a  better  plan  could  not  possibly  be  adopted. 

That  night  we  discussed  the  matter  in  the  family  circloi 
Mr.  Hardinge  having  coitie  from  the  Rectory  to  join  us< 
Everybody  approved  of  the  scheme^  il  was  so  much  better 
than  leaving  Oivce  to  jiae  away  by  herself  in  the  solitude 
ofCIawbonny. 

*<  I  have  a  patient  at  the  Springs,**  said  Dr.  Post,  "  who  is 
very  anxious  to  see  me ;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  I  am  a  little 
desirous  of  drinking  the  waters  myself,  for  a  week*  Carry 
roe  to  Albany,  and  land  me ;  afler  which  you  can  descend 
the  river,  and  continue  your  toyage  to  as  many  places,  and 
for  as  long  a  time,  as  the  strength  of  Miss  Wallingford,  and 
your  own  indinations,  shall  dictate." 

This  prqjeet  seemed  excellent  in  all  our  eyes ;  even  Grace 
beard  it  with  a  smile,  placing  herself  entirely  in  our  hands. 
It  was  decided  to  put  it  in  practice}. 


[ 


CHAPTER  XV* 

^  And  she  stts  snd  gmsea  at  me, 
With  thoM  deep  nnd  tender  cnrea, 
Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  samUlike, 
Lookfaig  downward  from  the  skies.*^ 

IjONQIBLLQW* 

TaiB  next  morning  I  set  about  the  measures  ttaeeiary  for 
earryins  out  our  plan*  liarble  was  invited  to  Sa  of  the 
party,  the  arrangements  eodoeming  the  ship,  allowing  of 
his  absence  for  a  few  days.  Once  engaged,  he  was  of  infi* 
nite  service,  entering  into  the  plan  as  my  mate.  The  regu- 
lar skipper  was  glad  to  have  a  furlough  ,*  and  I  retained  on 
board  no  one  of  the  proper  crew  but  the  river-pilot ;  a  man 
who  could  not  be  dispensed  with.*  By  this  arrangement,  we 
cleared  the  cabin  from -company  that  was  ifot  desirable  for 
the  circumstances.  Neb,  and  three  of  the  Clawbonny 
blBcks,  were  delighted  to  go  on  such  an  excursion,  and  all 
were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  little  duty  that  wooMte 
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feqaired  of  them.  Indeed,  Marble,  Neb  and  myself,  were 
efery  way  able  to  take  care  of  the  vessel.  But  we  chose  to 
have  plenty  of  physical  force;  and  a  cook  was  indispensa- 
ble. Clawbonny  supplied  the  latter,  in  the  person  of  old 
Dido  of  that  ilk. 

By  noon,  the  whole  party  were  ready  to  embark.  Grace 
was  driven  to  the  wharf,  and  she  walked  on  board  the  sloop, 
supported  by  Lucy  and  myself;  more,  however,  from  soli- 
citude than  from  absolute  necessity.  Ever^  precaution, 
however,  was  taken  by  order  of  the  physician  to  prevent 
anything  like  excitement;  the  blacks,  in  particular,  who 
would  have  followed  "  Miss  Grace"  to  the  water's  edge, 
being  ordered  to  remain  at  home.  Chloe,  to  her  manifest 
satisfaction,  was  permitted  to  accompany  her  **  young  mia- 
tress,''  and  great  was  her  delight.  How  oflen  that  day,  did 
the  exclamation  of  **  de  feller,"  escape  her,  as  she  witness- 
ed Neb's  exploits  in  different  parts  of  the  sloop.  It  was 
some  little  time  before  }  could  account  for  the  black's  super* 
duous  activity,  imputing  it  to  zeal  in  my  sister's  service ; 
but,  in  the  end,  I  discovered  Grace  had  to  share  the  glory 
with  Chloe. 

No  sooner  was  everybody  on  board  than  we  cast  ofil 
The  jib  was  soon  up ;  and  under  this  short  sail,  we  moved 
slowly  out  of  the  creek,  with  a  pleasant  southerly  breeze* 
As  we  passed  the  point,  there  stood  the  whole  household 
arrayed  in  a  line,  from  the  tottering  grey-headed  and  mud- 
dy-looking negro  of  seventy,  down  to  the  glistening,  jet- 
black  toddling  things  of  two  and  three.  The  distance  waa 
so  small,  it  was  easy  to  trace  even  the  expressions  of  the 
difl^rent  countenances,  which  varied  according  to  the  expe* 
rience,  forebodings,  and  characters  of  the  dtfierent  indivi- 
duals. Notwithstanding  the  sort  of  reverential  attachment 
all  felt  for  *'  Miss  Grace,'*  and  the  uncertainty  some  among 
these  unsophisticated  creatures  must  have  experienccid  on 
the  subject  of  her  health,  it  was  not  in  nature  for  such  a 
cluster  of  "  niggers"  to  exhibit  unhappiness,  at  a  moment 
when  there  were  so  many  grounds  of  excitement.  The 
people  of  this  race  know  nothing  of  the  word,  perhaps;  but 
they  delight  in  the  thing,  quite  as  much  as  if  they  did  no- 
thing but  electioneer  all  their  lives.  Most  pliant  instruments 
woold  their  untutored  feelings  make  in  the  hands  of  your 
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demagogue;  and,  possibly,  it  may  have  some  little  influ- 
ence on  tlie  white  American  to  understand,  how  strong  is 
his  resemblance  to  the  "  nigger,"  when  he  gives  himself  up 
to  the  mastery  of  this  much  approved  mental  power.  The 
day  was  glorious ;  a  brighter  sun  never  shining  in  Italy,  or 
OD  the  Grecian  islands ;  the  air  balmy ;  the  vessel  was  gay 
to  the  eye,  having  been  painted  about  a  month  before,  and 
every  one  seemed  bent  on  a  holiday ;  circumstances  suffi* 
cient  in  themselves,  to  nuike  this  light-hearted  race  smiling 
and  happy.  As  the  sloop  went  slowly  past,  the  whole  line 
defied  their  hats,  or  curtsied,  showing  at  the  same  time  a 
row  of  ivory  that  shone  like  so  many  gay  windows  in  their 
sable  faces.  I  could  see  that  Grace  was  touched  by  this 
manifestation  of  interest ;  such  a  field-day  in  the  Clawbonny 
corps  not  having  occurred  since  the  first  time  my  nnother 
went  to  town,  afler  the  death  of  my  father.  Fortunately, 
everything  else  was  soothing  to  my  sister's  spirits ;  and,  so 
long  as  she  could  sit  on  the  deck,  holding  Lucy's  hand,  and 
enjoy  the  changing  landscape,  with  her  brother  within  call, 
it  was  not  possible  she  should  be  altogether  without  happi- 
ness. 

Rounding  the  point,  as  we  entered  the  river,  the  Walling- 
ford  eased-off  sheet,  set  a  studding-sail  and  fiying-top-sail, 
and  began  to  breast  the  Hudson,  on  her  way  towards  its 
sources. 

In  1803,  the  celebrated  river  we  were  navigating,  though 
it  had  all  the  natural  features  it  possesses  to-day,  was  by  no 
means  the  same  picture  of  moving  life.  The  steam-boat  did 
not  appear  on  its  surface  until  four  years  later;  and  the 
journeys  up  and  down  its  waters,  were  frequently  a  week  in 
length.  In  that  day,  the  passctngcr  did  not  burry  on  board, 
just  as  a  bell  was  disturbing  the  neighbourhood,  hustling  his 
way  through  a  rude  throng  of  porters,  cart-men,  orange- 
women,  and  news-boys,  to  save  his  distance  by  just  a  minute 
and  a  half,  but  his  luggage  was  often  sent  to  the  vessel  the 
day  before ;  he  pass^  his  morning  in  saying  adieu,  and 
when  he  repaired  to  the  vessel,  it  was  with  gentleman-like 
leisure,  often  to  pass  hours  on  board  previously  to  sailing, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  hear  the  unwelcome  tidings  that  this 
event  was  deferred  until  the  next  day.  How  dinerent,  too, 
wm  tbo  passage,  from  one  in  a  steam-boat  I    There  was  no 
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jostling  of  each  other,  no  scrambling  for  places  at  table,  no  \ 
bolting  of  food,  no  impertinence  manifested,  no  swearing 
about  missing  the  eastern  or  southern  boats,  or  Schenec- 
tady,  or  Saratoga,  or  Boston  trains,  on  account  of  a  screw 
being  loose,  nor  any  other  unseemly  manifestation  that  any*  / 
body  was  in  a  hurry.  On  the  contrary,  wine  and  fruit 
were  provided,  as  if  the  tmvellers  intended  to  enjoy  them* 
selves ;  and  a  journey  in  that  day  was  a  ft$UL.  No  mora 
embarked  than  could  be  accommodated ;  and  the  company 
being  selected,  the  cabin  was  taken  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
unwelcome  intruders.  Now,  the  man  who  should  order  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  be  placed  at  the  side  of  his  plate,  would  be 
stared  at  as  a  fool ;  and  not  without  reason  altogether,  forp' 
did  it  escape  the  claws  of  his  convlvt*  and  the  waiters,  he 
would  probably  reach  the  end  of  his  journey  before  he  could 
drink  it.  In  1803,  not  only  did  the  dinner  pass  in  peace, 
and  with  gentleman-like  deliberation;  not  only  were  the 
cooler  and  the  fruit  taken  on  deck,  and  the  one  sipped  and 
the  other  eaten  at  leisure,  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon,  but 
in  the  course  of  many  afternoons.  Passages  were  certainly 
made  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the  sloops ;  but  these  were  the 
exceptions,  a  week  being  much  more  likely  to  be  the  tinM 
passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  tht 
river.  The  vessel  usually  got  aground,  onoe  at  least,  cni 
frequently  several  times  in  a  trip ;  and  often  a  day,  or  two, 
were  thus  delightfully  lost,  giving  the  stranger  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  the  surrounding  country.  The  necessity  of 
anchoring,  wUh  a  foul  wind,  on  every  opposing  tide,  too, 
increasea  these  occasions,  thus  lending  to  the  excursion 
something  of  the  character  of  an  exploring  expedition.  No 
—no — a  man  would  learn  more  in  one  passage,  up  or  dowa 
the  Hudson,  forty  years  since,  than  can  be  obtained  \sf  a 
dozen  at  the  present  time.  I  have  a  true  seaman's  disUke 
for  a  steam-boat,  and  sometimes  wish  they  were  struck 
out- of  existence;  though  I  know  it  is  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  opposed  to  what  is  call* 
ed  the  march  of  improvement.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I 
(eel  quite  certain ;  that  these  inventions,  coupled  with  tha  , 
gregarious  manner  of  living  that  has  sprung  up  in  the 
large  taverns,  is,  as  one  of  our  writers  expresses  it,  *<  doing 
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wonders  for  the  manners  of  the  people ;"  though,  in  my  view 
of  the  matter,  the  wonder  is,  that  they  have  any  left. 

There  might  have  been  thirty  sail  in  sight,  when  the  Wal 
lingford  got  fairly  into  the  river,  some  turning  down  on  a 
young  ebb,  making  their  6fleen  or  twenty  miles  in  m 
hours,  arid  others  like  ourselves,  stealing  along  against  it, 
at  about  the  same  rate.  Half  Mozen  of  these  craft  were 
quite  near  us,  and  the  decks  of  most  of  those  which  were 
steering  north,  had  parties  including  ladies,  evidently  pro- 
ceeding to  the  *'  Springs."  I  desired  Marble  to  sheer  as 
close  to  these  different  vessels  as  was  convenient,  having  no 
other  object  in  view  than  amusement,  and  ftmcying  it  might 
aid  in  diverting  the  thoughts  of  my  sister  from  her  own  sor- 
rows, to  the  faces  and  concerns  of  others.  The  reader  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  that  the  Wallingford, 
constructed  under  the  orders  of  an  old  sailor,  and  for  his 
own  uses,  was  a  fiist  vessel.  In  this  particular  she  had  but 
one  or  two  competitors  on  the  river ;  packets  belonging  to 
Hudson,  Pbughkeepsie  and  Sing-Sing.  She  was  now  only 
in  fair  ballast-trim,  and  being  admirably  provided  with  sails, 
in  the  light  wind  w6  had,  she  actually  went  four  feet  to 
most-of-t he-other- vessels-in-siffht's  three.  My  request  to 
Marble— or,  order,  as  he  chose  to  call  it  —  was  easily 
enough  complied  with,  and  we  were  soon  coming  up  close 
on  the  quarter  of  a  sloop  that  had  its  decks  crowd^  with 
passengers  who  evidently  belonged  to  the  better  class;  while, 
on  its  forecastle  were  several  horses,  and  a  carriage ;  cus- 
tomary accompaniments  to  such  a  scene  in  that  day. 

I  had  not  biecn  so  happy  in  a  long  time,  as  I  felt  at  that 
nioment.  Grace  was  better,  as  I  fancied  at  least,  and  it  was 
certain  she  was  more  composed  and  less  nervous  than  I  had 
seen  her  since  my  return ;  and  this  of  itself  was  removing 
the  weight  of  a  mountain  from  my  heart.  There  was  Lucy, 
to6,  her  rounded  cheek  rosy  with  the  pleasure  of  the  mo- 
ment, full  of  health,  and  with  eyes  that  never  turned  on  me 
that  they  did  not  beam  with  confidence  and  kindness  —  the 
sincerest  friendship,  if  not  love  —  while  every  look,  move- 
ment, syllable  or  gesture  that  was  directed  towards  Grace, 
betrayed  how  strongly  the  hearts  of  these  two  precious 
creatures  were  still  knit  together  in  sisterly  afiection.  My 
guardian  too  seemed  happier  than  he  had  been  since  our 
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conversation  on  the  state  of  my  owd  feelings  towards  his 
daughter.  He  had  made  a  condition,  that  we  should  all  — 
the  doctor  excepted  —  return  to  Clawbonny  in  time  for  ser- 
yice  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  and  he-  was  then  actually  en- 
gaged in  looking  over  an  old  sermon  for  the  occasion^ 
Uiough  not  a  minute  passed  in  which  he  did  not  drop  thtf 
mamiscript  to  gaze  about  him,  in  deep  enjoyment  of  the 
landscape.  The  scene,  moreover,  was  so  full  of  repose^ 
that  even  the  movements  of  the  different  vessels  scarce 
changed  its  Sabbath-like  character.  I  repeat,  that  I  had 
not  felt  so  perfectly  happy  since  I  held  my  last  conversatkm 
with  the  Salem  Witches,  in  The  Duomo  of  Firenze. 

Marble  was  excessively  delighted  with  the  behaviour  of 
the  Wallingford.  The  latter  was  a  sloop  somewhat  smaller 
than  comnK)n,  though  her  accommodations  were  particularly 
commodiuuS)  while  she  was  sparred  on  the  scale  of  a  flyer. 
Her  ffreatest  advantage  in  the  way  of  sailing,  however» 
would  have  been  no  great  recommendation  to  her  on  a 
wind ;  for  she  was  nearly  start  light,  and  might  not  iiave 
been  able  to  carry  full  sail  in  hard  November  weather,  even 
on  the  Hudson — a  river  on  which  serious  accidents  have 
been  known  to  occur.  There  was  little  danger  in  'mid-sum- 
^  mer,  however ;  and  we  went  gliding  up  on  the  quarter  of 
the  Gull  of  Troy,  without  feeling  concern  of  any  sort. 

**  What  sloop  is  thati"  demanded  the  skipper  of  the  Gull, 
as  our  boom>end  came  within  a  fathom  of  his  rail,  our  name 
being  out  of  his  view. 

"  The  Wallingford  of  Clawbonny,  just  out  of  port,  bound 
up  on  a  parly  of  pleasure." 

Now,  Clawbonny  was  not  then,  nor  is  it  now,  what  might 
be  called  a  legal  term.  There  was  no  such  place  known  in 
law,  beyond  the  right  which  usage  gives ;  and  I  heard  a  low 
laugh  among  the  passengers  of  the  Gull,  as  they  heard  the 
homely  appellation.  This  came  from  the  equivocal  position 
my  family  occupied,  midway  between  the  genfry  and  yeo- 
manry of  the  State,  as  they  both  existed  in  1803.  Had  I 
said  the  sloop  came  from  near  Coldenham,  it  would  have 
been  all  right ;  for  everybody  who  was  then  anybody  in 
New  York,  knew  who  the  Coldens  were ;  or  Morrisania,  the 
Morrises  being  people  of  mark ;  or  twenty  other  places  on 
he  river:  but  the  Wallingfonds  were  as  little  known  as 
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Clawbonny,  when  you  got  fifleen  or  twenty  miles  from  ths 
spot  where  they  had  so  long  lived.  This  is  just  the  differ- 
enoe  between  obscurity  and  notoriety.  Whod  the  latter 
extends  to  an  entire  nation,  it  gives  an  individual,  or  a 
family,  the  note  that  frees  them  entirely  from  the  imjHitatioa 
of  existing  under  the  first  condition ;  and  this  note,  favour- 
ably diffused  through  Christendom,  forms  a  reputation** 
transmitted  to  posterity,  it  becomes  fame.  Unfortunatelvi 
neither  we  nor  our  place  had  even  reached  the  first  simple 
step  in  this  scale  of  renown;  and  poor  Clawbonny  was 
laughed  at,  on  account  of  something  Dutch  that  was  proba- 
bly  supposed  to  exist  in  the  sound — the  Anglo-Saxon  raco 
having  a  singular  aptitude  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  every- 
thing but  their  own  possessions,  and  everybody  but  them- 
selves. I  looked  at  Lucy,  with  sensitive  quickness,  to  see 
how  she  zecdved  this  sneer  on  my  birth-place ;  but,  with 
her,  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  to  think  weli  of 
everything  connected  with  the  spot,  its  name  as  well  as  its 
more  essential  things,  that  I  do  not  believe  she  perceived 
this  little  sign  of  derision. 

Wlule  the  passenflers  of  the  Gull  felt  this  disposition  to 
smile,  it  was  very  dimrent  with  her  skipper ;  his  Dutch  pilot, 
whose  name  was  Abrahamus  Van  Valtenberg,  but  who  wasi 
more  fiimiliarly  known  as  'Brom  Folleck,  for  so  the  children 
of  New  Netherlands  twisted  their  cognomens  in  convertins 
them  into  English  ;*  the  black  cook,  the  mulatto  steward, 
and  the  "  all  hands,"  who  were  one  man  and  a  boy.  There 
had  been  generations  of  sloops  which  bore  the  name  of 
Wallingford,  as  well  as  generations  of  men,  at  Clawbonny ; 
and  this  every  river-man  knew.  In  point  of  fact,  we  counted 
four  generations  of  men,  and  six  of  sloops.  Now,  none  of 
these  vessels  was  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  but  this  which 
my  father  had  caused  to  be  built ;  but  she  had  a  reputation 
that  extended  to  everybody  on  the  river.    The  effect  of  all 

*  A  story  is  told  of  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Farquharaon,  who 
settled  amoDgr  the  High  Dutch  on  the  Mohawk,  sometime  previously 
to  the  Revolution;  where,  unable  to  pronounce  his  name,  the  worthy 
farmers  called  him  Feuerstein  (pronounced  Firestyne).  The  son 
lived  and  died  under  this  appellation  ;  but  the  grandson,  removing  to 
A  part  of  the  country  where  English  alono  was  spoken,  chose  to  angli. 
eiM  hk  nama ;  and,  by  giving  it  a  free  translation,  became  Mr.  Flint ! 
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fhis  was  to  induoe  the  skipper  of  the  Gull  to  raise  his  hat, 
and  to  say— 

*'  Thai,  then,  I  suppose  is  Mr.  Wallingford  himself— you 
aie  welcome  back  on  the  river ;  I  remember  the  time  well, 
when  your  respected  father  would  make  that  boat  do  any* 
thing  but  talk.  Nothing  but  the  new  paint,  which  is  difr 
ferent  from  the  last,  prevented  me  from  knowing  the  sloqp. 
Had  I  taken  a  look  at  her  bows,  this  couldn't  have  hap- 
pened." 

This  speech  evidently  gave  me  and  my  vessel  an  estima- 
tion with  the  passengers  of  the  Gull  that  neither  had  enjoyed 
the  moment  before.  There  was  some  private  conversation 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  other  vessel,  and,  then,  a  highly 
respectable  and  gentleman-like  looking  old  man,  came  to 
the  railf  bowed,  and  commenced  a  discourse. 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Captain  Wallingfbrd,  I 
believey"  he  remarked,  ^*  with  whom  my  friends,  the  Mer- 
tons,  came  passengers  from  China.  They  have  often  ex* 
pressed  their  sense  of  your  civilities,"  he  continued,  as  I 
bowed  in  acquiescence,  "  and  declare  they  should  ever  wish 
to  sail  with  you,  were  they  again  compelled  to  go  to  eea." 

Now,  this  was  viewing  my  relation  to  the  Mertons  in  any 
point  of  view  but  that  in  which  I  wished  it  to  be  viewed,  or 
indeed  was  just.  Still  it  was  natural ;  and  the  gentleman 
who  spoke,  a  man  of  standing  and  character,  no  doubt  fan- 
cied he  was  saying  that  which  must  prove  particularly 
acceptable  to  mis ;  another  proof  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
attempt  to  decide  on  other  men's  feelings  or  afiairs.  I  could 
not  decline  the  discourse ;  and,  while  the  Wallingford  went 
slowly  past  the  Gull,  I  was  compelled  to  endure  the  torment 
of  hearing  the  Mertons  mentioned,  again  and  again,  in  the 
hearing  of  Lucy  and  Grace ;  on  the  nerves  of  the  latter  of 
whom  I  knew  it  must  be  a  severe  trial.  At  length  we  gol 
rid  of  this  troublesome  neighbour,  though  not  until  Lucy 
and  her  father  were  recognised  and  spoken  to  by  several  of 
the  ladies  in  the  other  party.  While  my  late  guardian  and 
his  daughter  were  thus  engaged,  I  stole  a  glance  at  my  sis- 
ter. She  was  pale  as  death,  and  seemed  anxious  to  go 
below,  whither  I  led  her,  most  happily,  I  have  every  reason 
to  think,  as  things  turned  out. 

When  the  Wallingford  had  left  the  Gull  some  little 
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tence  astern,  I  returned  to  the  deck,  and  Lucy  went  to  take 
my  place  by  the  side  of  Grace's  berth.  She  reappeared, 
however,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  saying  that  my  sister  felt 
an  inclination  to  rest  herself,  and  might  fall  asleep.  Feeble, 
dmost,  as  an  infant,  these  frequent  slumbers  had  become 
necessary,  in  a  meaisure,  to  the  patient's  powers.  Chloe 
coming  up  soon  after  with  a  report  that  her  young  mistress 
seemed  to  be  in  a  doze,  we  all  remained  on  deck,  in  brder 
not  to  disturb  her.  In  this  manner,  half  an  hour  passed, 
and  we  had  drawn  quite  near  to  another  sloop  that  was 

S»ing  in  the  same  direction  with  ourselves.  At  this  nidment, 
r.  Hardinge  was  deeply  immersed  in  his  sermon,  and  I 
perceived  that  Lucy  looked  at  him,  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
she  expected  to  catch  his  eye.  I  fancied  somelhing  dis- 
tressed her,  and  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  imagine  exactly  what 
it  could  be. 

-  «« Do  you  not  intend  to  go  nearer  the  other  sloop  ?"  Lucy 
at  length  inquired,  alluding  to  the  vessel  that  was  almost 
in  a  line  with  us ;  but  to  which  I  had  ordered  Neb  to  give 
a  respectable  berth. 

**  I  thought  the  gossip  of  the  last  quite  sufficient ;  but,  if 
you  like  Iheise  interviews,  certainly." 
'  Lucy  seemed  embarrassed ;  she  cdbured  to  her  temples, 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  aflfecting  to  laugh — and 
It  was  so  seldom  Lucy  afiected  anything,  but  this  time  she 
did  affect  to  laugh — as  she  said — 

^^Ido  wish  to  go  near  that  sloop ;  though  it  is  not  exactly 
fi>r  the  reason  you  suppose." 

I  could  see  she  was  distressed,  though  it  was  not  yet  easy 
tD  imagine  the  cause.  Lucy's  requests  were  laws  to  me, 
and  Neb  was  ordered  to  sheer  down  on  the  quarter  of  this 
second  sloop,  as  we  had  done  on  that  of  the  first.  As  we  drew 
near,  her  stern  told  us  that  she  was  called  the  '<  Orpheus  of 
Sing-Sing,"  a  combination  of  names  that  proved  some  wag  . 
had  been  connected  with  the  christening.  Her  decks  had  also 
a  party  of  both  sexes  on  them,  though  neither  carriage  nor 
horses.  All  this  time,  Lucy  stood  quite  near  me,  as  if 
reluctant  to  move,  and  when  we  were  sufficiently  near  the 
aikx)p,  she  pressed  still  nearer  to  my  side,  in  the  way  in  which 
her  sex  are  apt  to  appeal  to  those  of  the  otfier  who  possess 

it  confidence,  when  most  feeling  the  necessity  of  support. 
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**  Now,  Miles,''  she  said,  in  an  under  tone,  ^*  you  most 
*  speak  that  sloop,'  as  you  call  it ;  I  can  never  hold  a  loud 
conversation  of  this  sort,  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
strangers." 

**  Very  willingly,  Lucy  ;  though  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  let  me  know  exactly  what  I  am  to  say." 

**  Certainly — ^begin  then,  in  your  sailor  fkshion,  and  when 
hat  is  done,  I  will  tell  you  what  to  add." 

"  Enoughs-Orpheus,  there  ?"  I  called  out,  just  raising  my 
voice  sufficiently  to  be  beard. 

•*  Ay,  ay, — what's  wanted  ?"  answered  the  skipper,  taking 
ai^ripe  from  his  mouth,  as  he  leaned  with  his  back  against 
his  own  tiller,  in  a  way  that  was  just  in  accordance  with  the 
sleepy  character  of  the  scene. 

I  looked  at  Lucy,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  what  next  ?" 

**  Ask  him  if  Mrs.  Drewett  is  on  board  his  sloop — Mrs, 
Andrew  Drewett,  not  JIfr.  —  The  old  lady,  I  mean,"  added 
the  dear  girl,  blushing  to  the  eyes. 

I  was  so  confounded  —  I  might  almost  add  appalled,  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  suppressed  an  exclamation. 
Command  myself,  I  did,  however,  and  observing  that  the 
skipper  was  curiously  awaiting  my  next  question,  I  put  it. 

"  Is  Mr8.  Andrew  Drewett  among  your  passengers,  sir?'* 
I  inquired,  with  a  cold  distinctness. 

My  neighbour  nodded  his  head,  and  spoke  to  some  of  his 
passengers,  most  of  whom  were  on  the  main*deck,  seated  on 
chairs,  and  concealed  from  us,  as  yet,  by  the  Wallingford's 
main-sail,  her  boom  being  guyed  out  on  the  side  next  the 
Orpheus,  with  its  end  just  clear  of  her  quarter. 

"  She  is,  and  wishes  to  know  who  makes  the  inquiry  ?'* 
returned  the  Sing-Sing  skipper,  in  the  singsong  manner  in 
Which  ordinary  folk  repeat  what  is  dictated. 

*'  Say  that  Miss  Hardinge  has  a  message  to  Mrs.  Drewett 
from  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  who  is  on  board  that  other  sloop,"  added 
Lucy,  in  a  low,  and,  as  I  thought,  tremulous  tone. 

I  was  nearly  choked  ;  but  made  out  to  communicate  the 
fact,  as  directed.  In  an  instant  I  heard  the  foot  of  one  who 
leaped  on  the  Orpheus's  quarter-deck,  and  then  Andrew 
Drewett  appeared,  hat  in  hand,  a  face  all  smiles,  eyes  thac 
told  his  tale  as  plain  as  any  tongue  could  have  uttered  it, 
tod  such  salutations  as  denoted  the' most  perfect  intimacy. 
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Lucy  took  mv  arm  involuntarily,  and  I  could  fegl  that  she 
trembled.  The  two  vewels  were  now  so  near,  and  every- 
thing aiDOnd  us  was  so  tranquil,  that  by  Lucy's  advancing 
to  the  Wallinff ford's  quarter-deck,  and  Drewett's  coming  to 
the  tafirail  of  the  Orpheus,  it  was  easy  to  converse  without 
any  unseemly  raising  of  the  voice.  All  that  had  been  said 
between  me  and  the  skipper,  indeed,  had  been  said  on  a  key 
but  little  higher  than  common.  By  the  change  in  Lucy's 
position,  I  could  no  longer  see  her  face ;  but  I  knew  it  was 
suffused,  and  that  she  was  far  from  being  as  composed  and 
collected  as  was  usual  with  her  demeanour.  All  this  was 
death  to  my  recent  happiness,  though  I  could  not  abstain 
from  watching  what  now  passed,  with  the  vigilance  of 
jealousy. 

"  Good-morning,"  Lucy  commenced,  and  the  words  were 
uttered  in  a  tone  that  I  thought  bespoke  great  familiarity,  if 
not  confidence ;  '^  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  your 
mother  that  Mrs.  Ogilvie  begs  she  will  not  leave  Albany 
until  after  her  arrival.  The  other  sloop,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  thinks, 
cannot  be  more  than  an  hour  or  two  after  you,  and  she  ia 

very  desirous  of  making  a  common  party  to ah  !  there 

comes  Mrs.  Drewett,"  said  Lucy,  haustily  interrupting  her- 
self,  '*  and  I  can  deliver  my  message^  myself." 

Mrs.  Drewett  coming  aft  at  this  instant,  Lucy  certainly 
did  turn  to  her,  and  communicated  a  message,  which  it 
seems  the  lady  in  the  Gull  had  earnestly  requested  her  to 
deliver  in  passing. 

''And  now,"  returned  Mrs.  Drewett,  when  Lucy  had 
ceased,  first  civilly  saluting  me,  ^'  and  now,  my  dear  Lucy, 
we  have  something  for  you.  So  sudden  was  your  departure, 
on  the  receipt  of  that  naughty  letter,"  my  letter,  summoning 
the  dear  girl  to  the  bed*side  of  her  friend,  was  meant,  ''  that 
you  left  your  work*boz  behind  you,  and,  as  I  knew  it  con- 
tained many  notes  besides  bank-notes,  I  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  separated  from  me,  until  we  met.  Here  it  js  ;  in  what 
manner  shall  we  contrive  to  get  it  into  your  hands  ?" 

Lucy  started,  and  I  could  see  that  she  both  felt  and 
looked  anxious.  As  I  afterwards  learned,  she  had  been 
passing  a  day  at  Mrs.  Drewett's  villa,  which  joined  he.- 
own,  both  standing  on  the  rocks  quite  near  to  that  spot 
which  A  mawkish  set  among  us  is  trying  to  twist  from  plain. 
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homely,  up-and-down,  old  fashioned  Hell  Gate,  into  the 
quiaite  and  lackadaisical  corruption  of  Hnrl  Gate — Heaven 
save  the  mark !  What  puny  piece  of  folly  and  afibctation 
will  they  attempt  next  ?  —  hut  Lucy  was  paying  this  visit 
when  she  received  my  letter,  and  it  appears  such  was  her 
baste  to  get  to  Grace,  that  she  quitted  the  house  immedi- 
ately, leaving  behind  her  a  small  work-box,  unioehedy  and 
in  it  various  papers  that  she  did  not  wish  read.  Of  course, 
one  of  Lucy's  sentiments  and  tone^  could  hardly  suspect  a 
lady,  and  Mrs.  Drewett  was  strictly  that,  of  rummaging  her 
box  or  of  reading  her  notes  and  letters ;  but  one  is  never 
easy  when  such  things  can  b^  supposed  to  be  in  the  way  of 
impertinent  eyes.  There  are  maids  as  well  as  mistresses, 
and  I  could  see,  in  a  moment,  that  she  wished  the  box  was 
again  in  her  own  possession.  Under  the  circumstances, 
t&refbre,  I  felt  it  was  time  to  interfere. 

*'  If  your  sloop  will  round-to,  Mr.  Drewett,"  I  remarked, 
receiving  a  cold  salutation  from  the  gentleman,  in  return  for 
my  own  bow,  the  first  sign  of  recognition  that  had  passed 
between  us,  ''  I  will  round-to,  myself,  and  send  a  boat  for 
the  box." 

This  proposal  drew  all  eyes  towards  the  skipper,  who  was 
still  leaning  against  his  tiller,  smoking  for  life  or  death.  It 
was  not  favourably  received,  extorting  a  grunt  in  reply,  that 
any  one  could  understand  denoted  dissent.  The  pipe  was 
slowly  removed,  and  the  private  opinion  of  this  personage 
was  pretty  openly  expressed,  in  his  Dutchified  dialect. 

''  If  a  body  coult  get  a  wint  for  der  askin',  dis  might  do 
very  well,"  he  said ;  **  but  nobody  rounts-to  mit  a  fair 
wind." 

I  have  always  remarked  that  they  who  have  used  a  dia- 
lect different  from  the  common  forms  of  speech  in  their 
youth,  and  come  afterwards  to  correct  it,  by  intercourse 
with  the  world,  usually  fall  back  into  their  early  infirmities 
in  moments  of  trial,  perplexity,  or  anger.  This  is  easily 
explained.  Habit  has  become  a  sort  of  nature,  in  their 
childhood,  and  it  is  when  most  tried  that  we  are  the  most 
natural.  Then,  this  skipper,  an  Albany — or  Alfronny  man, 
as  he  would  probably  have  styled  himself,  had  got  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Sing-Sing,  and  had  acquired  a  tolerable 
English ;  but,  being  now  disturbed,  he  fell  back  upon  his 
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original  mode  of  speaking,  the  certain  proof  that  he  would 
never  give  in.  I  saw  at  once  the  hopelessness  of  attempting 
to  persuade  OQp  of  his  school,  and  had  begun  to  devise  some 
other  scheme  for  getting  the  box  on  board,  when  to  my  sur- 
prise,  and  not  a  little  to  my  concern,  I  saw  Andrew  Drew- 
ett,  first  taking  the  box  from  his  mother,  step  upon  the  end 
of  our  main-boom,  and  move  along  the  spar  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  to  walk  as  far  as  our  deck  and  deliver  Lucy 
her  property  with  his  own  hands.  The  whole  thing  oc* 
curred  so  suddenly,  that  there  was  no  time  for  remonstrance. 
Young  gentlemen  who  are  thoroughly  in  love,  are  not  oflen 

*  discreet  in  matters  connected  with  their  devotion  'to  their 
mistresses.  I  presume  Diewett  saw  the  boom  placed  so 
favourably  as  to  tempt  hm,  and  he  fancied  it  would  be  a 

.  thing  to  mention  to  «arry  a  lady  her  work-box  across  a 
bridge  that  was  of  so  precarious  a  footing.  Had  the  spar 
lain  on  the  ground,  it  Would  certainly  have  been  no  exploit 
at  all  to  ft>r  any  young  man  to  walk  its  length,  carrying  his 
arms  fall  of  work-boxes ;  but  it  was  a  very  diflerent  matter 

'  when  the  same  feat  had  to  be  performed  on  a  sloop^s  boom 
in  its  place,  suspended  over  the  water,  with  the  sail  set,  and 
the  vessel  in  motion.  This  Drewett  soon  discovered,  for, 
advancing  a  step  or  two,  he  grasped  the  topping-lifl,  which 
luckily  for  him  happened  to  be  taut,  for  a  support.  All 
this  occurred  before  there  was  time  for  remonstrance,  or 

'  even  for  thought.  At  the  same  instant  Neb,  in  obedience 
to  a  sign  previously  given  by  me,  had  put  the  helm  down  a 
little,  and  the  boom-end  was  already  twenty  feet  from  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Orpheus. 

Of  course,  all  the  women  screamed,  or  exclaimed,  on 
aome  key  or  other.  Poor  Mrs.  Drewett  hid  her  face,  and 
began  to  moan  her  son  as  lost.  I  did  not  dare  look  at 
Lucy,  who  remained  quiet  as  to  voice,  afler  the  first  invol- 
untary exclamation,  and  as  immovable  as  a  statue.  Luckily 
her  face  was  from  me.  As  Drewett  was  evidently  discom- 
posed,  I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  devise  something  not 
only  for  his  relief,  but  for  thatof  Lucy's  box,  which  was  in 
quite  as  much  jeopardy  as  the  young  man,  himself;  more 
so,  indeed,  if  the  latter  could  swim.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
calling  out  to  Drewett  to  hold  on,  and  I  would  cause  the 
Hboooi-^nd  to  reach  over  the  Orj^ieus's  main-deck,  aftot 
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wUch  he  might  easily  drop  down  among  his  friends,  when 
Neby  finding  some  one  to  take  the  helm,  suddenly  stood  at 
my  side. 

*'  He  drop  dat  box,  sartain,  Massei*  Mile,"  half-wbispered 
the  negro ;  '*  he  leg  begin  to  shake  already,  and  he  woa'er- 
ful  skear'd !" 

'*  I  would  not  have  that  happen  for  a  good  deal — can  you 
save  it,  Neb  ?" 

*'  Sartain,  sir.  Only  hab  to  run  out  on  'e  boom  and  bring 
it  in,  and  gib  it  Miss  Lucy ;  she  mighty  particMar  about  dat 
werry  box,  Masser  Mile,  as  I  see  a  hundrer  time,  and  more 
too." 

"  Well,  lay  out,  boy,  and  bring  it  in, — and  look  to  your 
footing,  Neb." 

This  was  all  Neb  wanted.  The  fellow  had  feet  shaped  a 
good  deal  like  any  other  aquatic  bird,  with  the  essential  dif^ 
fcrence,  however,  that  no  small  part  of  his  foundation  had 
been  laid  abaft  the  perpendicular  of  the  tendon  Achilles, 
and,  being  without  shoes,  he  could  nearly  encircle  a  small 
spar  in  his  grasp.  Oflen  and  oden  had  I  seen  Neb  run  out 
on  a  top-sail-yard,  the  ship  pitching  heavily,  catching  at  the 
lifl ;  and  it  was  a  mere  trifle  afler  that,  to  run  out  on  a  spar 
as  large  as  the  Wallingford's  main-boom.  A  tolerably  dis- 
tinctive scream  from  Chloe,  first  apprised  me  that  the  negro 
was  in  motion.  Looking  in  that  direction,  I  saw  him  walk- 
ing steadily  along  the  boom,  notwithstanding  Drewett's  loudf 
remonstrances,  and  declarations  that  he  wanted  no  assist- 
ance, until  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  young  gentleman 
stood  grasping  the  lifl,  with  his  legs  submitting  to  more  tre- 
mour  than  was  convenient.  Neb  now  grinned,  looked  as 
amiable  as  possible,  held  out  his  hand,  and  revealed  the 
object  of  his  visit. 

^*  Masser  Mile  t'ink  'e  gentleum  better  gib  me  Miss  Lucy 
box" — said  Neb,  as  politely  as  he  knew  how. 

I  believe  in  my  soul  that  Drewett  could  have  kissed  Neb, 
so  glad  was  he  to  obtain  this  little  relief.  The  box  was 
yielded  without  the  slightest  objection,  Neb  receiving  it  with 
a  bow ;  afler  which  the  negro  turned  round  as  coolly  as  if 
he  were  on  the  deck,  and  walked  deliberately  and  steadily 
in  to  the  mast.  He  stopped  an  instant  just  at  the  small  of 
the  spar,  to  look  back  at  Drewett,  who  was  saying  some- 
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thing  to  pacify  his  mother ;  and  I  observed  that,  as  he  stood 
with  his  heels  in  a  line,  the  toes  nearly  met  underneath  the 
boom,  which  his  feet  grasped  somethinff  in  the  manner  of 
talons.  A  deep  sigh  reached  mj  ear,  as  Neb  bounded  lightly 
on  deck,  and  I  knew  whence  i^  came  by  the  exclamatk>n 
of-  ^ 

"  De  felAer  I" 

As  for  Neb,  he  advanced  with  his  prize,  which  he  oflered 
to  Lucy  with  one  of  his  best  bows,  but  in  a  way  to  show  he 
was  not  conscious  of  having  peribrroed  any  nnusoal  exploit. 
Lucy  handed  the  box  to  Chloe,  without  averting  her  eyes 
from  Drewett,  in  whose  situation  she  manifested  a  good  deal 
more  concern  than  I  liked,  or  fancied  he  deserved. 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Drewett,"  she  said,  afiecting  to  think 
the  box  had  been  recovered  altogether  by  his  address ;  "  it 
IS  now  safe,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  your 
coming  here.  Let  Mr.  Wallingford  do  what  he  says"  —  I 
had  mentioned  in  a  low  voice,  the  practicability  of  my  own 
scheme  — ''  and  return  to  your  own  sloop." 

But,  two  things  now  interposed  to  the  execution  of  this  very 
simple  expedient.  The  first  was  DreweCt's  pride,  blended 
with  a  little  obstinacy,  and  the  other  was  the  <'  A16i>n-ny" 
skipper's  pride,  blended  with  a  good  deal  of  obstinacy.  The 
first  did  not  like  to  retreat,  afler  Neb  had  so  clearly  demon* 
strated  it  was  no  great  matter  to  walk  on  the  boom  ;  and  the 
latter,  soured  by  the  manner  in  which  we  had  outsailed  him, 
and  fancying  Andrew  had  deserted  to  get  on  board  a  faster 
vessel,  resented  the  whole  by  sheering  away  from  us  to  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  I  saw  that  there  remained  but 
a  single  expedient,  and  set  about  adopting  it  without  further 
delay. 

"  Take  good  hold  of  the  lift,  Mr.  Drewett,  and  steady 
yourself  with  both  hands ;  ease  away  the  peak  halyards  to 
tauten  that  lifl  a  little  more,  forward.  Now,  one  of  you 
stand  by  to  ease  off  the  guy  handsomely,  and  the  rest  come 
afl  to  the  main-sheet.  Look  out  for  yourself,  Mr.  Drewett; 
we  are  about  to  haul  in  the  boom,  when  it  will  be  a  small 
matter  to  get  you  in,  upon  the  taffraii.  Stand  by  to  luff 
handsomely,  so  as  to  keep  the  boom  as  steady  as  possible." 

But  Drewett  clamorously  protested  against  our  doing  any- 
thing of  the  sort.     He  was  getting  used  to  his  situation,  and 
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intended  to  come  in  Neb-fashion,  in  a  minute  more.    All  he 
asked  was  not  to  be  hurriod. 

"  No — no— no— touch  nothing  I  entreat  of  you,  Captain 
Wallingford" — he  said,  earnestly.  "  If  that  black  can  do  it, 
surely  I  ought  to  do  it,  too." 

"  But  the  black  has  claws,  and  you  have  none,  sir;  then 
he  is  a  sailor,  and  used  to  such  things,  and  you  are  none, 
sir.  Moreover,  he  was  barefooted,  while  you  have  got  on 
stiff,  and  I  dare  say  slippery  boots." 

"  Yes,  the  boots  are  an  encumbrance.  If  I  could  only 
throw  them  off,  I  should  do  well  enough,  ^s  it  is,  however, 
I  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  shaking  you  by  the  hand.  Miss 
Hardingc,  without  the  disgrace  of  being  helped." 

Mr.  Hardinge  here  expostulated,  but  all  in  vain  ;  for  IsaW 
plainly  enough  Drewett  was  highly  excited,  and  that  he  was 
preparing  for  a  start.  These  signs  were  now  so  apparent 
that  all  of  us  united  our  voices  in  remonstrances ;  and  Lucy 
said  imploringly  to  me — "/>o  not  let  him  move,  Miles  — I 
have  heard  him  say  he  cannot  swim." 

It  was  too  late.  Pride,  mortified  vanity,  obstinacy,  lovfe, 
or  what  you  will,  rendered  the  young  man  deaf,  and  away 
he  went,  abandoning  the  lift,  his  sole  protection.  I  saw, 
the  moment  he  quitted  his  grasp,  that  he  would  never  reach 
the  mast,  and  made  my  arrangements  accordingly.  I  called 
to  Marble  to  stand  by  to  luff;  and,  just  as  the  words  passed 
my  lips,  a  souse  into  the  water  told  the  whole  story.  The 
first  glance  at  poor  Drewett's  frantic  manner  of  struggling 
told  me  that  Lucy  was  really  aware  of  his  habits,  and  that 
he  could  not  swim.  I  was  in  light  duck,  jacket  and  trowsers, 
with  seaman's  pumps;  and  placing  a  foot  on  the  rail,  I 
alighted  alongside  of  the  drowning  young  man,  just  as  ho 
went  under.  Well  assured  he  would  reappear,  I  waited  for 
that,  and  presently  I  got  a  view  of  his  hair,  within  reach  of 
my  arm,  and  I  grasped  it,  in  a  way  to  turn  him  on  his  back, 
and  bring  his  face  uppermost.  At  this  moment  the  sloop 
was  gliding  away  from  us.  Marble  having  instantly  put  the 
helm  hard  down,  in  order  to  round-to.  As  I  afterwards 
learned,  the  state  of  the  case  was  no  sooner  understood  in 
the  other  sloop,  than  the  Albon-ny  men  gave  in,  and  imitatod 
the  Wallingford. 
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There  was  no  time  for  reflection.  As  soon  as  Drewett'g 
hair  was  in  my  gras|),  1  ri|i8ed  his  head  from  the  water,  by 
an  effort  that  forced  me  under  it,  to  let  him  catch  his  breath  ; 
and  then  relaxed  the  power  by  which  it  had  been  done,  to 
come  up  myself.  I  had  done  this  to  give  him  a  moment  to 
recover  his  rccollection,  in  the  hope  he  would  act  reason- 
ably;  and  I  now  desired  him  to  lay  his  two  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  permit  his  body  to  sink  as  low  as  possible  and 
breathe,  and  trust  the  rest  to  me.  If  the  person  in  danger 
can  be  made  to  do  this,  an  ordinarily  good  swimmer  could  tow 
him  a  mile,  without  any  unusual  effort.  But  the  breathing 
spell  afforded  to  Drcwett  had  the  effect  just  to  give  him 
strength  to  struggle  madly  for  existence,  without  aiding  his 
reason.  On  the  land,  he  would  have  been  nothing  in  my 
hands;  but,  in  the  water,  the  merest  boy  may  become  for- 
midable. God  forgive  me,  if  1  do  him  injustice !  but  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  since,  that  Drewett  was  perfectly  con- 
scious who  I  was,  and  that  he  gave  some  vent  to  his  jealous 
distrust  of  Lucy's  feelings  towards  me.  This  may  be  all 
ima  (li  nation ;  but  1  certainly  heard  the  words  "Lucy," 
"  Wallingford,"  "Clawbonny,"  "hateful,"  muttered  by  the 
man,  even  as  he  struggled  there  for  life.  The  advantage 
given  him,  by  turning  to  allow  him  to  put  his  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  liked  to  have  cost  me  dear.  Instead  of  doing  as 
I  directed,  he  grasped  my  neck  with  both  arms,  and  seemed 
to  wish  to  mount  on  my  head,  forcing  his  own  shoulders 
quite  out  of  water,  and  mine,  by  that  much  weight,  beneath 
it.  It  was  while  we  were  thus  placed,  his  mouth  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  my  very  ear,  that  I  heard  the  words  muttered 
which  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
be  was  unconscious  of  that  which  terror  and  despair  extorted 
from  him. 

I  saw  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  mv  eflbrts  became  des- 
perate.  I  first  endeavoured  to  swim  with  this  great  encum- 
brance; but  it  was  useless.  The  strength  of  Hercules  could 
oot  long  have  buoyed  up  the  under  body  of  such  a  load, 
sufficiently  to  raise  the  nostrils  for  breath ;  and  the  convul- 
ive  twitches  of  Drewett's  arms  were  near  strangling  me.  I 
must  throw  him  off,  or  drown.  Abandoning  the  attempt  to 
iwim,  I  seized  his  hands  with  mine,  and  endearoured  to 
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loosen  his  grasp  of  my  neck.  Of  course  we  both  sank> 
while  J  was  liius  engaged ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  keep  my 
head  above  water,  by  means  of  my  feet  alone,  with  a  maa 
of  some  size  riding,  from  hid  shoulders  up,  above  the  level 
of  my  chin. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  what  followed.  I  confess  I  thought 
no  longer  of  saving  Drewelt's  life,  but  only  of  saving  my 
own.  We  sliuggled  there  in  the  water  like  the  fiercest  ene- 
mies, each  aiming  for  the  mastery,  as,  if  one  were  to  live, 
the  other  must  die.  We  sank,  and  rose  to  the  surface  for 
air,  solely  by  my  efforts,  no  less  than  three  times;  Drewett 
getting  the  largest  bonefiis  by  the  latter,  thus  renewing  his 
strength  ;  while  mine,  great  us  it  was  by  nature,  began  gra- 
dually to  fail.  A  struggle  so  terrific  could  not  last  long. 
We  sank  a  fourth  lime,  and  1  felt  it  was  not  to  rise  again, 
when  relief  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  From  boy- 
hood, my  father  had  taught  me  the  important  lesson  of  keep- 
ing my  eyes  open  under  water.  By  means  of  this  practice, 
I  not  on\y  felt,  but  saw  the  nature  of  the  tremendous  smug- 
gle that  was  going  on.  Jt  also  gave  me  a  slight  advantage 
over  Drewett,  who  closed  his  eyes,  by  enabling  me  to  see 
how  to  direct  mv  own  exertions.  While  sinking,  as  I  be- 
lieved,  for  the  last  time,  1  saw  a  large  object  approaching 
me  in  the  water,  which,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  I 
took  for  a  shark,  though  sharks  never  ascended  the  Hudson 
so  high,  and  were  even  rare  at  New  York.  There  it  was, 
however,  swimming  towards  us,  and  even  descending  lower 
as  if  to  pass  beneath,  in  readiness  for  the  fatal  snap.  Be- 
neath it  did  pass,  and  I  felt  it  pressing  upward,  raising 
Drewett  and  myself  to  the  surface.  As  1  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  light,  and  a  delicious  draught  of  air,  Drewett  was  drawn 
from  my  neck  by  Marble,  whose  encouraging  voice  sounded 
hke  music  in  my  ears.  At  the  next  instant  my  shark 
emerged,  puffing  like  a  porpoise;  and  then  I  heard — 
"  Hole  on,  Masser  Mile — here  he  nigger  close  by'!" 
I  was  dragged  into  the  boat,  I  scarce  knew  how,  and  lay 
down  completely  exhausted ;  while  my  late  companion 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  lifeless  corpse.  In  a  moment,  Neb,  drip- 
ping like  a  black  river  god,  and  glistening  like  a  wet  bottle, 
placed  himself  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  took  my  head  into 
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his  lap,  and  began  to  squeeze  the  water  from  my  hair,  ana 
to  dry  my  face  with  some  one's  handkerchief — 1  trust  it  was 
Dot  his  own. 

"  Pull  away,  lads,  for  the  sloop,"  said  Marble,  as  soon  as 
everybody  was  out  of  the  river.  "  This  gentleman  seems 
to  have  put  on  the  hatches  for  the  last  time — as  for  BiileSi 
he  'II  never  drown  in  fresh  water." 


END  or  SECOND   TOLtTME. 
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